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UNIT 1 

BEFORE WRITTEN 
HISTORY 


You probably have read the make-believe story of the young boy who was brought 
up by apes after bis parents died in the jungle. Untike his brute companions, he 
soon learned to use a dagger^ make clothing, and do other remarkable things. Find* 
mg a picture book, he even taught himself to read and speak English. As a human 
being, he was naturally so far superior to the animals around him that he soon be¬ 
came lord of the jungle. 

Assuming that an infant could survive at all under such conditions, would he 
grow up as a civilized human being or as a sort of ape? Actually, we can be sure 
that he would be neither. He would be a primitive savage. To make the inventions 
which the young boy supposedly acquired by himself took mankind many thou¬ 
sands of years. Each of us has to leam them from his parents and teachers. The 
reason why we arc such superior beings is that wc are the heirs of all human 
progress through the ages. 

In this Erst unit, we shall sec how long it took for man to get his start. As we 
read, we should keep in mind these basic questions: 

I. How have modern scientists enabled us to leam about the distant 
past? 

Z. How did primitive man progress during the Old Stone Age? 

5. How did man develop a more advanced way of life during the 
New Stone Age? 

4. How did prehistoric man lay the foundations for modem civilized 
existence? 
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IN THE BEGINNING ... 



How did our world come into existence? 
Why is it inhabited by so great a variety of 
living things? How did man become the 
master of all other creatures? People have 
wondered about these questions for thou¬ 
sands of years; yet only in the past century 
or so have they begun to learn the answers. 
With the aid of science, men have found 
ways to tear aside part of the thick curtain 
of time which hides the distant past. 

Some scientists study the earth's structure. 
They have discovered that its crust consists 
of layer upon layer of rock. By careful in- 
vestimation, they have determined how each 
layer was formed and have calculated how 
long the process took. Other scientists dig 
deep into the earth in search of fossils— 
traces of Strange animals and plants which 
were buried long, long ago. From the layer 
in which the fossil is found, they can esti¬ 
mate its approximate age. Still other scien¬ 
tists seek to reconstruct the conditions under 
which early creatures lived and to trace the 
stages of their development. Together, these 
different scientists have unfolded to a won¬ 
dering world a new story of creation, more 
marvelous than the human imagination 
could conceive. There are still wide gaps in 
onr knowledge, which only long and patient 
research can fill. But already, from the record 
of the rocks, wc can sketch in broad strokes 
the early history of the w orld and the history 
of man's origin, 
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EARLIEST MAN 

Before Man, About three or four bill ion 
years ago, there was bom in the limitless 
space of the heavens a tiny speck of cosmic 
dust which became the earth. For a very 
long period of time, the earth was a fiery ball 
enveloped in clouds of hot gases. As it slowly 
cooled, the clouds condensed into water. 
The earth's crust shrank, forming gigantic 
creases, throwing up lofty mountain chains, 
and hollowing out deep oceans. Then, about 
a billion years ago, the first living things 
were bom in the waters. These were tiny 
one-cell organisms. Through countless ages 
they multiplied, developed, and combined 
into strange forms. Eventually, the seas came 
to be filled with a bewildering variety of 
plants and animals, A$ more millions of 
years passed, some plants and animals began 
to live in shallow waters. There the ebb and 
flow of the tide alternately covered them 
with water and exposed them to air, Gradu- 
ally p over a long period of time, some of 
these plants and animals adapted themselves 
to life on dry land. 

For about one hundred million years, life 
On earth was dominated bv huge reptiles 
called dinosaurs. Living in their shadows 
were small warm-blooded creatures, the first 
mammals. Unlike the reptiles who left their 
eggs along sandy shores, mammals bore their 
young alive and nursed them until they 
could care for themselves A$ conditions on 
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earth changed and the climate grew colder, 
the ponderous dinosaurs died off. The mam¬ 
mals proved belter able to adjust themselves 
to their environment. They gradually in¬ 
creased in numbers until they became the 
dominant form of life on earth. 

The Ice Ages- Conditions on earth con¬ 
tinued to change. Existing forms of life were 
constantly tested by their environment. 
Many species of creatures perished and »ew p 
species came into being. Four times during 
the past million years the climate has grown 
colder and colder. From the polar regions 
huge sheets of ice r hundreds and even thou¬ 
sands of feet thick, moved slowly forward h 
leveling mountains and forests in their re¬ 


lentless advance. For thousands of years 
these sheets of ice, or glaciers, covered large 
parts of Europe, Asia, and North America. 
Each Ice Age was eventually followed by a 
warmer period* which also lasted thousands 
of years. We are now living in the warm 
period following the Fourth Ice Age, which 
ended about 25,000 years ago. Some time 
during the First Ice Age the newest form of 
life* man, appeared on earth. 

The First Human Beings, Until recent 
times, ive had no knowledge at all of our 
early ancestors. However, about sixty years 
ago a Dutch doctor named Dubois started 
excavations on the distant island of Java. He 
came upon a few pieces of bone— the top of 
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4 Before Written History 

a skull, part of a jawbone, three teeth, and a 
thighbone. From these scanty remains Dr. 
Dubois built a picture of the entire creature, 
Java man, the “erect ape-man" as he came to 
be called, looked much like the great apes but 
he walked more erect and had a larger brain. 
For years, scientists debated whether he was 
in truth man or ape. Other skeletons found 
later in China, Germany, and South Africa 
(map, p. 3) proved conclusively that primi¬ 
tive human beings lived on earth hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps even a million, years ago. 

Our knowledge of the earliest men is very 
meager. We imagine that they lived a dan¬ 
gerous existence. Their hair was their only 
covering and they probably slept in hollow 
trees or rock cavities. Their life was spent in 


constant search for food. Alone or in small 
family groups, they wandered through woods 
and clearings looking for roots, berries, nuts, 
fruits, and seeds. Occasionally, they would 
catch some small animal, killing it with their 
hands or clubbing it to death with a rock or 
el muk of wood. Competing for existence 
were fierce animals whose sharp claws, pow¬ 
erful jaws, and swift movements seemed 
more than a match for man. Few, scattered, 
and weak, these primitive humans gave little 
indication that they would somedav be mas¬ 
ters of the earth. 

But in several important respects man was 
superior to the animals about him. An up 
right posture freed his hands, and with these 
hands he could do many things. He could 
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grasp sticks and stones, for example, and use 
them as weapons or as tools. Man had an¬ 
other advantage in his flexible vocal cords. 
He could produce the range of sounds nec¬ 
essary for communication with his fellow 
beings. Most important of all, man possessed 
a larger, superior brain. lie could think, 
leam + and remember. Among the animals, 
he alone had the ability to improve his way 
of life and to pass on to others some of the 
knowledge he had acquired. 

THE OLD STONE AGE 

The First Invention. From almost the 
very beginning of his existence man has used 
tools. The first tools were probably only 
simple stones or sticks which man used to 
crack open nuts and dig up roots. Then, after 
hundreds of thousands of years, man discov¬ 
ered how to fashion tools himself. His first 
invention was the fist hatchet, made of flint 
and roughly shaped by chipping off flakes 
with another stone. Crude though they were, 
fist hatchets were a very important step in 
man's progress. They greatly increased his 
strength and extended his ability to do 
things. As time passed, man learned to put a 
sharper edge on his Hints, and to shape them 
for use as scrapers, cutters, go tigers, and for 
a variety of other purposes. 

The period when man made the first 
hatchet and other crude stone tools is called 
the Old Stone Age. Tt began about 650,000 
years ago and lasted until about ten thou¬ 
sand years ago. During the Old Stone Age 
man made another great discovery, He 
learned the use of fire. 

Learning to Use Fire. Early man probabh 
had seen fire started by volcanic eruptions or 
lightning long before he learned to use it. 
Like the animals, he must have fled in 
terror before caging forest fires, Phcm pen 


haps, one day some more adventurous men 
cautiously approached a small remnant of 
one of these fires. As they crouched around 
it, fearful but curious, they found it warm 
and comfortable. One man may have poked 
it with a twig, which flared tip; by adding 
more twigs they found they could keep it 
going. In time they also learned that meat 
roasted in the fire was tender and tasted 
better. 

No one know r s how long it was before man 
learned how to make fire himself. Centuries 
ntav have rolled by before some unknown 
genius, .seeing sparks as he chipped at a piece 
of flint, discovered he could start a fire. But 
with the ability to make fire, man took a 
giant step forward. lie could use it as a 
weapon, as a source of warmth and light, and 
as a means of cooking his food. 

Becoming Skilled Hunter We have only 
a vague idea of how 1 men lived for the first 
several hundred thousand vests of the Old 
Stone Age. Most of their skeletons and tools 
have long since decayed or remain undiscov¬ 
ered. The few which have been found, and 
the animal bones nearby, show that they 
were slowly improving their tools and be¬ 
coming better hunters. Of one type of man, 
however, we know more because he often 
made his home in caves, where his remains 
have been well preserved. We call this type 
Neanderthal man, after the Ncander valley 
in Germany* where his remains were first dis¬ 
covered. 

Neanderthal man appeared about 100,000 
years ago or before the Fourth Tec Age 
began. From his bones, scientists have pic¬ 
tured him as a thick-bodied, slouching 
creature with a large shaggy head* heavy 
brows, a receding low r er jaw., and long mus¬ 
cular arms. Despite his primitive appearance; 
he showed a marked advance over fava man. 
He probablv stood more nearly erect and had 
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a larger brain. His tools were much im¬ 
proved. His most powerful weapon was the 
spear, made by atfaching a sharp flint tip to 
a wooden shaft with leather strips. He also 
hnew how to use Ere. With blaaing torch he 
drove the beats and saber-toothed tigers from 
their caves and settled there himself. He used 
his flint-tipped spear to hunt even the fear¬ 
some hairy mammoth and woolly rhinoceros, 
roasting their flesh and wearing their furs for 
warmth. 

In other respects, too. Neanderthal man 
had made some progress. To hunt such large 
and fierce animals as the hairy mammoth 
must have required the co-operation of many 
men and the ability to speak with them. 
Moreover, some of his dead have been found 
carefully buried in a sitting position with a 
few belongings, These burials suggest that 
man already believed in some form of life 
after death. 

Man's Continued Progress. Neanderthal 
man disappeared from the earth about thirty 
thousand years ago. Perhaps he was dc 
stTOyed or absorbed by other peoples who 
began to spread over the earth about this 
time. The new peoples looked much like 
modem man. They stood erect, were large- 
brained. and bad prominent chins and fore¬ 
heads. They belonged to our own species of 
man. Homo sapiens, meaning "man the 
wise," 

Among the earliest and best known of 
these new peoples were the Cro-Magnons, so 
called because their remains were first dis 
cohered in the Cro-Magnon cave in France 
Like Neanderthal men, the Cro-Magnons 
often made their homes in caves or under 
overhanging ledges. But they lived and 
hunted m larger groups. They' were espe¬ 
cially fond of hunting the reindeer, bison 
and wild horses which roamed the plains of 
Europe south of the glaciers. 


Cro-Magnon men showed a high degree of 
skill and patience in making their tools and 
weapons. Instead of shaping their tools by 
chipping, as earlier men had done, they care 
fully pressed off small pieces of flint to pro 
duce a sharp cutting edge. They learned to 
make harpoons for fishing and invented the 
how and arrow. For hunting large game they 
also used a spear thrower* a stick which en¬ 
abled them to throw a spear with more force 
than before. With their sharper and finer 
stone tools* the Cro-Magnons skillfully 
carved the ivory of mammoths and the bone 
and horn of reindeer into spearheads, sew¬ 
ing needles,, and even hairpins. Women 
learned to scrape and cure the skins of ani¬ 
mals until they were soft and then to sew 
them into clothes. 

A surprising talent of Cro-Magnon man 
was his artistic ability. He painstakingly 
caned decorations on his weapons and tools 
and made attractive bracelets and necklaces 
from shells animal teeth, and bits of bone. 
On the avails of his caves he pointed large T 
brightly colored pictures of bison, reindeer, 
wild horses, and other animals. These paint¬ 
ings are still admired today. If is generally 
believed that they had some religious sig¬ 
nificance. 

End of the Old Stone Age. The Old Stone 
Age ended about ten thousand vears ago. 
More than half a million years had passed 
since man had made his first stone tool. 
With little or nothing to guide him, he had 
fumbled his way along, sometimes making 
a discovery by accident ordv to forget it later. 
A few discoveries were retained* however, 
and passed on from generation to generation. 
As the generations became centuries and the 
centuries became millenniums (thousand- 
'^ ar Periods), man slowly acquired manv of 
the basic tools that enabled him to 'live 
better than his ancestors, 


Jiotv to Study History with Past to Present 


Why not get the most out of the time you 
spend studying World History? One of the 
most logical ways to do this is to find out 
what your textbook has to offer—and use it 
to your advantage. Another is to choose and 
follow an effective study plan from the be¬ 
ginning. The suggestions on these pages and 
the special annotations in Lesson Z can help 
you do both of these things. Be sure to refer 
to these pages throughout the year. 


how each element fits into its logical place 
for rapid and rewarding learning: 


A. BEFORE WRITTEN HISTORY 


1. In the Beginning 

1. Earliest Man 

/ a. Before man 
b. The lee Age 


— Unit title 
Lesson fifte 


Center headings 


Put the hook's organ izotfon to work for you 

Past to Present has many guideposts to help 
you study. Jf you use them* your year's 
journey through World History 1 wifi be less 
difficult and more interesting. But before 
you can take full advantage of guideposts, 
vou must learn to recognize them. 

The Guideposts 

Turn to the contents on page v* You will 
first see that Past to Present i$ divided into 
15 units. Each unit deals with a major period 
Or phase of the world's history; reading their 
titles in order gives you a broad outline of 
the history of mankind from the beginning 
until today. 

Next note that the units are divided into 
a total of 74 lessons. The titles of the lessons 
tell you the important aspects of the unit 
that it deals with. As we shall sec in a 
moment, each lesson in turn contains a 
number of helpful subheadings. 

As you can sec, the various headings and 
subheadings form an outline of the kind y ou 
use to organize a written report. It is also 
the kind of outline an author uses to build 
the structure of the book he writes. 

Let's now look at the skeleton of Lesson 


Side 

headings [ c. The first human beings 
2, The Old Stone Age 



a. The first invention 
b- Becoming skilled hunters 
c + Man's continued progress 
d. End of the Old Stone Age 

With this skeleton in mind, reread carefully 
the first paragraph of Lesson 1 (p. 2)„ then 
the last paragraph (p. 6). These introduce 
and summarize the lesson—they define the 
journey; in. this case from the (rime of 
earliest man to the end of the Old Slone 
Age. Now, review the entire lesson quickly. 
Notice the now-familiar guideposts along the 
route. 

Using the Guideposts 

If you understand the Organization of Lesson 
I, you can recognize the guideposts that will 
mark the way—oyer a [id over—during ynm 
year's journey through World History. Here 
arc three basic steps for using these guide- 
posts: Looking where you re going. Getting 
there m and Seeing where you've been. 

1. Looking where you're going (over¬ 
view). First take a look at the destination, 
(a) The Unit: Begin by reading the intro¬ 
duction, Notice how the lesson titles are 
related in meaning to the unit title. Give 
special attention lo the general questions at 


1, which you have already stndied. Note 
Unit tit/e, a major phase of history; lesson frfJe, on important aspect of the unit; J 
Center headings, the guideposts for the lesson; Side headi ngs, the guides to details. 









lesson review, A ready-fo-use review in four ports appears of the end of each lesson 


How to Study History with Past to Present 


from 2 through 74. 


the end of the unit introduction. They set 
forth the central ideas of the lessons in the 
unit (b) The Lesson: Note the lesson title 
again. Get your direction for the lesson by 
reading the first paragraph. Scan the center 
and side headings, remembering that they 
are guideposts and arc there to assist you. 
You have seen from the outline of Lesson 
1 how the headings take their place within 
the lesson. When you study Lesson 2, vou 
will find marginal annotations to help vou 
apply these suggestions. Study the maps, 
charts, and pictures in the lessons; read the 
captions carefully. Now in your notebook 
outline the headings, leaving space under 
each to jot down important facts. In a mo¬ 
ment you will see why you need to leave 
space in your notebook outline, 

2. Getting there (reading). Now read the 
entire lesson carefully. Mentally review your 
outline. As you finish the material under 
each heading, stop and review the important 
points. Reread the paragraph or paragraphs 
if necessary. Look up the meaning of un¬ 
familiar words. Now jot down important 
facts under the proper heading of your out 
line. [This will be a help when it i$ rime to 
review.) 

In a separate section of your notebook, 
keep a list of new words and a short defini¬ 
tion of each one. Many of the new words in 
the book are pronounced for vou in the 
Index. 

3. Seeing where you've been (review ). (a) 
The Lesson: Use the Lesson Review at the 
end of each lesson to help you select the 
information to understand and remember. 
It is a good idea to w rite the answers in your 
notebook—but do not write in your text¬ 
book. 

Lach lesson review groups questions and 
activities under four headings: 


lesson Review 
Checking I he facts - 


) 


Applying history 4- 


Fixing inlormafion 
- Using facts 


History and geography 


Special activities ■#- 


h Seeing relationships 
Individual and group 


As a final lesson check lor yourself, go 
over the outline in your notebook. Make 
certain you have placed the important facts 
in their proper places—you will need to refer 
back to these, 

(b) The Unit: To see where you have 
traveled in a unit: (I) reread the introduc¬ 
tion and see how r well you can answer the 
questions there. (2) study the unit summary 
and rime line, (3) answer the questions 
which summarize that unit, and (4) review 
your own outline of the entire unit. 

Several times you've been reminded to 
leave space betw een headings in this outline, 
to set down important facts or names. Here 
is the way a portion of your outline for 
Chapter 1 might look, with your own travel 
notations jotted in for readv review: 

A. BEFORE WRITTEN HISTORY 

L Iti tfie Beginning * . . 

T, Earliest Man 

a. Before man 

8&uA/3-ty &c£farn, jp&Uf &£d _ 

Cevfod£UritoA 

b. The lee Ages 

%tur ura/i&n^ p&AAfrds 


/ynJXiloTu —— THcurv 

JM4£' Jtttr f 

You may wish to use either full sentences or key-word notes for your ouffine. fxperi 
merit to see which is besf for your own study notebook. _ 
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Now to Study History with Post to Present 


This procedure will tie together the lessons 
of the unit and help you see how a period 
or phase of history takes its place in the long 
progression of the hum an race from past to 
present. 

Using the other guideposis 

Just as highway signs often give more in for* 
mation than simply which way and how far, 
Fast to Present offers you many glimpses of 
side roads that will help you understand and 
enjoy World History^ Here are some of 
them: 

1, Contents and index. You have already 
seen that the Table of Contents can help 
you get a broad view of World History and 
of the scope of this book, as well as hud 
the page number for a particular unit 
quickly The Index (pp. 694-7Q8) will prove 
even more useful. Here you will hud listed 
almost two thousand subjects, a guide to 
pronunciation^ and a list of the pages 
throughout the book on which they appear 
or are discussed. Using the Index will save 
you much study time by helping yon find a 

specific topic quickly. 

2. Maps, Nearly all the maps you will use 
in Fast to Present were drawn especially for 
the book. They are placed where they will 
be of the most use to you for study and 
understanding* and the text will sometimes 
refer you to one of them for a specific reason. 
When it does, turn to the map immediately 
and find on it what is being discussed. 

There are also sit special maps (pp. 46- 
47* 170—171, 126, 499* 524, and 540). These 
will give you an idea of large areas of the 
world on which history has taken place- 
more or less as these areas would look from 
some distance out in space. Each includes a 
descriptive caption that sketches important 
facts about the land on which man has de¬ 


veloped and against the background of 
which history still takes place. 

Use all the maps in this book to assist your 
history study and to learn moie about our 
world. 

5. Charts and illmtrations. You will find 
a number of charts and many photographs 
in Past to Present. These supplement the 
text and give details that are of interest. 
Look at jthem carefully, read captions to the 
pictures, and pay special attention to the 
time lines. 

4. Lessen Reviews. You have already had 
a chance to see the usefulness of the four 
kinds of question that you will find in each 
of the Lesion Reviews. Special activities in 
particular can increase your over all under¬ 
standing of each lesson, as well as your enjoy¬ 
ment of it. Your teacher may assign these, 
or you may have a chance to choose one that 
appeals most to you. Some of the special 
activities are individual projects; completing 
others will require co-operative effort by a 
conun it tee. 

3, Books to read. There art 16 guideposts 
of this kind at your service in Post to Present 
On page 19 is a general list of books you 
will find useful for reference or for exploring 
more fully areas that particularly interest 
you. At the end of every unit is a list of (I) 
specialized accounts of events and issues the 
unit deals with and (2) biographies and 
historical fiction. Most titles are followed by 
a brief note about the book. 

Rooks will help you realize that the pabfc 
was quite as alive as the present These 
Rooks’ to read furnish source material for 
reports, offer answers to questions that will 
occur to you, and can be used as a spring¬ 
board for your own voyages of exploration 
and understanding of the history of human 
beings. 


Scan headings for o quick overview of lesson. Use headings for your notebook 
outline. See fhe examples below and review the outline of lesson 1 on page 8. 

r+2 I MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


IN THE NEW STONE AGE 

/, lesson title (An important aspect of subjectJi 

?. Center heading (Chief guldeposfj -■ 

a. Subheading (A guide to details) 



(Da changed way of living 


t — Thousands of years before the dose of the 
Old Stone Age, conditions on earth changed 
greatly. As the Fourth Ice Age came to an 
end and the glaciers began to recede, the 
brood grasslands of Europe gradually gave 
way to thick forests of birch, pine, and oak. 
The hairy mammoth and woolly rhinoceros 
vanished from the earth, and the great herds 
of reindeer, wild horses, and bison migrated 
northward. Faced with the more difficult 
conditions of living and hunting in forests, 
the peoples of Europe migrated to open 
areas near rivers, lakes, and seas. In sucli 
places hunting was easier, and they could 
add to their food supply bv fishing and 
fowling. 

At the same time, onec-fcrtilc regions in 
Africa and Asia were drying up, becoming 
the Sahara and other desert regions we know 
today. Some of the peoples who had lived in 
these areas migrated to Europe, mingling 
with the people already there. Others mi¬ 
grated to northeastern Africa and western 
Asia, where most of the land consisted of 
lightly forested meadows and plains. Wild 
grains grew abundantly, and wild sheep, 
cattle, and goats roamed the plains, ft was in 
northeastern Africa and western Asia, about 
fen thousand years ago, that mankind first 
entered the New Stone Age and began mat- 
mg rapid progress on the road to civilization, 
TO 

Read each infroduefion carefully. It gives 

lesson 's goals. 


(a} Improved Tools and Weapons. The New 
Stone Age gets its name from the fact that 
the men of this period began making better 
stone tools and weapons. The fist hatchets, 
arrows, and seiapers of the Old Stone Age 
had been fashioned by chipping or flaking. 
Now it became common to grind and polish 
these implements on sandstone, thereby pro¬ 
ducing a sharper and more durable cutting 
edge. This improvement was accompanied 
by another remarkable invention. New Stone 
Age men learned to attach wooden handles 
to their fist hatchets. At first, leather thongs 
were used to bind the handle to the axhead. 
Later T some unknown inventor bored a hole 
through the axhead to insert the handle. 

The stone ax was a great improvement 
over the old fist hatchet. It greatly reduced 
the dangers of hunting fierce animals, for 
with the stone ax, man could now strike a 
much more forceful blow. Man also found 
the stone ax an excellent woodworking tool, 
using it to cut down large trees* build log 
houses, and construct rafts and boats. All in 
all* the improved tools and weapons of the 
New Stone Age brought about great ad¬ 
vances in human life. 

fWBeginning of Farming and Herding, 

^ bile the men hunted, fished * and engaged 

background and helps fo define fhe 






The New Stone Age 


1 ! 


in other activities, women gathered nuts, 
Fruits, and the seeds of wild grasses. Perhaps 
as they gathered this wild harvest year after 
year, women began to sense the rhythm of 
the seasons and planted some seeds them¬ 
selves. In any case, farming was discovered 
,— shortly after the New Stone Age began. 
Women, rather than men, were usually the 
First farmers. Their first attempts were 
probably not very successful, but as time 
passed rough fields of grain appeared among 
the weeds and grasses of the plains. Gradu¬ 
ally people's activities slipped into the regu¬ 
lar cycle of the seasons—planting, weeding, 
and harvesting. Wheat, barley, and millet, 
which were developed from wild grasses, be¬ 
came important foods. 

Long before farming was discovered, man 
and the dog had become friends. Probably, 
wild dogs had long lurked around hunters' 
camps searching for discarded Food. In time, 
the dogs became tame and children made 
pets of them. It is likely that pet-keeping 
brought about the taming of other animals, 
Hunters occasionally must have captured a 
young wild sheep or goat and brought it 
back to their camp. There, no doubt, it be¬ 
came a pet and playmate of the children. As 
it grew' to maturity in the company of men, 
the animal became docile, friendly* and de¬ 
pendent- From beginnings such as this men 
realized they could tame and breed other ani^ 
mals, About the rime farming was discov¬ 
ered, men began to keep""sheep, goats, pigs, 
H Mmd cattleT ^" 

When men learned to farm and to do¬ 
mesticate animals, they became food pro¬ 
ducer? as well as hunters and gatherers. 
Hunting and fishing were still important, 
but the day's catch no longer meant feast Or 
famine. Farming gave men foods which they 
could store from season to season, and their 
animals provided them with a steady supply 


of meat, hides, and milk. Herding and fann ¬ 
ing so greatly changed men's way of living ^ — 
that they are often spoken of 3$ being revo¬ 

lu tionary discoveries. 

(cJlPermanent Homes and Villages. Once 
men realized that they could produce more 
food by farming and herding than by hunt¬ 
ing, they settled down permanently- Thev 
built simple homes of wood or of mud and 
branches. Related families gathered together 
in groups called clans. In time, clans joined 
together to form tribes* each with its own 
village. The houses of the village were built 
close together for protection. The land and 
animals usually belonged to the whole com¬ 
munity, Men pooled their efforts to plant 
and harvest and to make village improve¬ 
ments. 

A settled way of life encouraged men to 
collect possessions and to create new inven- * 

Eions. They made crude furniture and uten- 

sils of wood. The hoe was fashioned when 
men attached a sharpened piece of flint to a 
long stick. For harvesting, they made sickles 
of clay or of flint, set in a curved piece of 
wood. Women learned to make thread from 
flas and wool and to weave it into cloth. 

One of the most important discoveries of 
New Stone Age man was the making of pot¬ 
tery from soft clay, which was then hardened 
by fire. Pottery could be used to store grain 
and water and to boil foods. Soups and soft 
foods, necessary for infants, could easily be 
prepared All in alk a settled existence pro¬ 
duced easier living conditions* which enabled -4— 
people to live longer and population to iri-~ 

crease; 

Some men began to specialize in making 
tools and weapons and became craftsmen. 
Specialization, in turn, encouraged trade. 

This trade was carried on by a system of 

barter— the exchange of goods for gtH>ds. 

Craftsmen exchanged their products for the 



Develop the technique of picking out the most important points. Put them under the 
proper /leading in your outline. The underlined passages above are examples . Do 

not mark your book. See page 8 for hefp. 



























the unit title in mind as you study the lesson. Remember that the less on is a 
of the period or phase of history covered by the unity 
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food or pottery of other tribesmen. People 
who lived by herding alone exchanged ani¬ 
mal hides and wool for grain and for the 
products of village craftsmen, A village 
which had more flint than it needed ex¬ 
changed the surplus flint for the doth or 
grain of another village. 

Although people spent most of their days 
working at hard and often tedious tasks, 
they had time to engage in other activities. 
They expressed their artistic skill by making 
figurines of wood or clay, decorating their 
pottery with designs, and weaving bright pat¬ 
terns into their cloth. At planting and har¬ 
vesting time they held festivals, with music 
and dancing. Around the fire they exchanged 
stories about great heroes and their inspiring 
deeds. Legends grew up about the origin of 
Hie world and of man. lltese stories and 
legends were passed down from generation 
to generation. Sonic, like the ancient Meso¬ 
potamian story of the Flood, have come down 
to us and arc part of our literarr heritage. 

Beginning of Government. Settled societv 
led to important advances in government. 
Even in the family, which was the earliest 
unit of society, rules for living together were 
needed. The father or oldest male member 
ctf the family was usually the leader. He 
made the decisions, such as where to live, 
when to move on to better hunting grounds, 
and who was to perform certain tasks. This 
was the first form of government. But when 
men settled down in villages, life became 
more complicated. 
f d j hi order for many people to live together 
without quarreling over land, animals, and 
private possessions, rules were needed which 
everyone in the village would accept. These 
rules, based on traditional practices or cus¬ 
toms which were considered by all to be right 
and proper, were the earliest law's. People 
usually obey ed the rules or laws of the com¬ 
munity because of fear of public disapproval. 

st/re to look up unfomifierr words. Many 


If a man broke a minor rale, he bad to face 
the ridicule or contempt of his fellow men. 

If he broke a major rule, he might be driven 
from the community., mutilated, Or put to 
death. 

The chief or leader of the tribal com¬ 
munity was usually the oldest man or some¬ 
one of proved ability. He governed with the 
advice of the village wise men. It was his 
responsibility to see that disputes were 
settled according to custom. He made de¬ 
cisions which involved the whole com¬ 
munity, organized its efforts, and led it in 
time of war, 

fej Early Religions ideas and Practices. New 
Stone Age men, like their ancestors, were 
surrounded by forces of nature which they 
could not understand. The daily rising and 
setting of the sun + the changes brought 
about by the seasons, and the mysteries of 
birth and death inspired in men a sense 
of awe and wonder, They trembled in fear at 
the fury of a sudden storm, the crash of 
thunder, and raging floods. These natural 
forces, so far hey on d early mans ability to 
understand or control, could only be ex¬ 
plained in terms of all-powerful, supernatural 
beings. Men came to believe that the sun + 
the oceans, Hiunder, and other aspects of 
nature were controlled bv certain gods. 

In death, men were faced with another 
great mystery. Early men were aware that 
death was certain and that the body de¬ 
cayed. Yet, wc know from the study of their 
burial places Hi at they believed in some 
form of life after death. Tbev believed that 
every living thing had within it a life spirit, 
or souk which governed its existence on 
earth and which lived on after death. Cro-^L 
Magnon men colored the bodies of their 
dead with red day to make them lifelike. 

Beside the body they placed a few tools and 
weapons for use in the next life. Some carlv 
men believed that the spirits of the departed 

new words oro pronounced for you in the 
Index, page 694 P 







Study a/i (Ifusfraffons. Maps , chads, and pictures add meaning ta the text . 

1 -V 


The first tools mon fashioned for himself were crude, bet they were superior to the simple stores 
end sticks he hod first used. By the eed of the Old Store Age, they hod become relatively spe¬ 
cie liied. Shown here ore si* examples. Left to right; o harpoon point and a laitee point (both of* 
bore), o planing tool of flint, an etching tool (flint), a knife blade or spear point (flint), Q"d-of 
the top-0 frogmen of bone on which port of the outline of a horse has been etched. 


watched over the living. Other* believed that 
after death the spirit enjoyed life in a far-off. 
happy land. 

Ilit religion of early man was mixed with 
magic and superstition. Men believed that 
& puzzling sickness, an accident* or had luck 
might be caused by evil spirits. 11 my sought 
to rid themselves of these evil spirits with 
magic incantations, ceremonies, and rituals. 
Through such devices, they* found relief from 
their fears and anxieties, which arose from a 
sense of helplessness in a hostile world. 

Religious ceremonies and rituals were per¬ 
formed by the medicine man or priest He 

Read every caption. 


was the most important member of the tribe 
except, perhaps, for the chief. The priest also 
acted as the doctor and teacher. It was his 
duty to instruct the young in the traditions 
of the tribe and the myths by which men 
explained their world. 

Since earliest times, religious feeling had 
placed an important part in men's ideas of 
right and wrong. They believed that some 
actions were pleasing to the gods and others 
displeasing. Since one man's action might 
anger the gods enough to bring disaster to 
the whole group, men observed codes of be¬ 
havior and taboos (actions which .should not 


Menfa/fy reiofe caption and illustration to what you read in 
7 the text , 




Wcrfc/i for passages si/c#i os fhese<^Tbey show you how the earth's geography has 

influenced man's hfcfory. 
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be taken). As time passed, different grouj 
of men worshiped one god as their chiefs 
deity. Hunting people might worship the 
god of the sky above all other gods, To 
farmers, the earth goddess Or Sim god might 
be the most important. To please their gods, 
men built temples and made sacrifices, These 
sacrifices, such as a fat sheep or fruits and 
grain, were tokens of the riches of the 
people. By offering up sacrifices thev showed 
their gratitude for good crops and sought to 
obtain the help of the gods for the tribe, 
village, or nation to which the)' belonged. 

( 2 ) AT THE THRESHOLD OF 
WRITTEN HISTORY 

(o)Thc Races of Mankind. Early in the 
earth's history, climatic changes had caused 
ocean levels to fall, exposing land bridges 
connecting the continents. Later* ocean 
levels rose once again. These geographic 
changes isolated large numbers of men from 
other groups of men. As a result of differ¬ 
ences in climate and long isolation, each 
group developed distinct physical traits. The 
different groups are known as races. Already* 
during the New Stone Age, the different 
races of mankind were distributed over the 
world in a pattern which remained almost 
unchanged until a few centuries ago. 

The Caucasians inhabited Europe North 
Africa, and western Asia. The Mongolians 
lived in eastern Asia and the Americas. (The 
American Indians are generally believed to 
be members of the Mongolian race who mi- 
grated from Asia by way of the Bering Strait 
and Alaska.) The Negroes were found 
mainly in central and west Africa. Most of 
the Pacific islands were occupied by a brown- 
skinned people, whom some scientists con¬ 
sider a mixture of other races tt is important 
to note that despite their physical differences 


all human beings belong to the same species 
of mankind, Homo sapiens. 

(b j Geography and Cultural Development. 
As man spread over the earth* he adapted 
himself with remarkable cleverness to ali 
types of environment. In the frozen arctic, 
however, he made few cultural advances Or 
improvements in his way of life because al¬ 
most all his time was spent in the struggle 
for survival. In humid tropical regions, his 
progress was hindered by the highly oppres- 
rive climate and by the fact that lie could 
satisfy his needs with little effort. Even most 
of Europe was unfavorable for early man be¬ 
cause of the thick forests and the harsh sea 
sonal changes. Early settlements have been 
found on that continent only in places like 
the Swiss lakes and along the Baltic Sea 
coasts, where fish and game were abundant. 

In mani’ parts of the world where rainfall 
is light, there aie wide areas of plains or 
grasslands. Here the inhabitants became 
herdsmen, tending flocks of sheep and eartle. 
The needs of their flocks for fresh pasture 
caused them to lead a wandering or nomadic 
existence. They moved from place to place 
as the season changed or the grass was worn 
out. Because they had to be constantly on 
the move, they lived a simple life. Hardened 
by their way of life, the nomads became 
fierce warriors. Spurred on by overpopulation 
or drought* they frequently attacked and 
conquered peoples more advanced than 
themselves. Later* w?e shall meet a number 
of such nomadic peoples, especially the 
Mongols of central Asia H the Semitic tribes¬ 
men of southwestern Asia, and the Indo- 
European tribes from the vicinity of the 
Caspian Sea, 

Despite their dramatic conquests, the 
nomads contributed little to mankind's ad¬ 
vancement, As w e shall see T the earliest civile 
stations were horn in four great river vallevs. 







The New Stone Age 
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Here, fertile soil, mi abundance of water, and 
a long growing season mack farming easy 
and profitable. It was in these rich valleys, 
about six thousand years ago, that men 
made three great discoveries which opened 
^ a new era in human his ton;, 
f cj The Discovery of Metals. One of these 
epoch-making inventions was the smelting of 
copper. The theory is that some New Stone 
Age hunters built their campfire among ore 
bearing rocks. They were surprised to find 
the ashes full of shining metal heads. Once 
men learned to identify and smelt the ore, 
copper became popular for many uses. Be¬ 
cause it was soft and easily shaped, it was 
used at first to make bracelets and other 
ornaments. Liter it was used for tools and 
weapons. For about fifteen hundred years 
copper was the most widely used metal, but 
during this period men also learned to use 


gold and stiver. Like copper, gold and silver 
were casilv shaped and used mostly to make 
jewelrv. With the introduction of copper, 
gold, and silver, the New Stone Age came 
to a close and the Age of Metals began. 

Copper was too soft to make lasting tools 
and weapons. Their cutting edge soon be¬ 
came dull. About 4,500 yean ago, men dis¬ 
covered that a small amount of tin mixed 
vvitb copper produced a much harder metal, 
bronze. Bronze, however, was too expensive 
to be used by large numbers of people. The 
main reason was that tin was rare. To obtain 
it, traders sometimes made long voyages, 
from the eastern Mediterranean to such far- 
away places as Spain and the British Isles. 

Most men continued to use tools and 
weapons of stone, until iron came into use 
about XiOO years ago. Hie smelting of iron 
represented a great achievement. Though 



These pictures show ol least a halF- 
doien major achievements of New 
Stone Age man, How many of them 
can yoy find? 
























Each unit's time fine helps you relate the 
^ helps you visualize the period of history 

iron was much mote abundant than cither 
copper or tin, it was far more difficult to ex* 
tract the metal from the ore. However, once 
the process was mastered, the cost of the 
metal decreased rapidly. Within a relatively 
short time, iron became the materia] for 
most tools and weapons. These implements 
could be given a sharper edge and were far 
more durable than stone or the softer metals. 

f dJ Writing. The second great invention was 
writing, which developed gradually from pic¬ 
tures used to represent objects and ideas. 
The magic of writing helped mankind as 
have few other inventions. By writing down 
their thoughts, people could organize them 
better and communicate them to others. 
Rulers could send commands and make their 
will known to a much larger number of 
people; merchants could communicate with 
other merchants in distant lands and keep 
records of their business dealing; and 
scholars could transmit knowledge to later 
generations. With the invention of writing, 
about six thousand years ago, the long pre¬ 
historic period—the era before written rec¬ 
ords—came to a close. Tire period of written 
bis tor) commenced. 

f ejThe Calendar. The third great invention, 
the calendar, grew out of man’s study of the 


Trends, events, and people in tfie unit, ft 
covered. Also good for review, 

heavens. Living under the open sky, he was 
aware that the sun, moon, and stars made 
their appearance at regular intervals. In time, 
the priests made records of the movements 
of these heavenly bodies and used them to 
forecast seasons. Most early calendars were 
based on the appearance of the moon. By 
keeping track of the number of times the 
moon rose and fell, fanners knew when to 
plant and harvest their crops. The moon, or 
lunar, calendar was fairly satisfactory, but to 
make it accurate an extra month had to be 
added every three or four years. 

More than six thousand years ago, the 
Egyptians devised a simple and accurate solar 
(sun) calendar. They divided the year into 
twelve months of thirty' days each, with five 
feast days added at the end of the year. Our 
calendar is very much like that of the ancient 
Egyptians, except for the leap years which 
make it more exact. However, our system of 
dating events— bc. (before tire birth of 
Christ) and a,d. (Anno Domini, “In the 
year of the Lord")—is of relatively recent 
origin. For obvious reasons, this dating sys¬ 
tem is not used by Moslems and other non- 
Christiati peoples. Whichever system men 
use, they enjoy many advantages if they can 
date and time events with accuracy. 
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Important summary of the unit. Reread introduction of beginning of unit also. See 
how they tie together. Can you answer questions at end of introduction? 



Our Debt to Prehistoric Man 

The First Steps Forward, It took almost 
a million years for man to achieve a culture 
or way of life which we consider advanced. 

^ For hundreds of centuries he moved forward 
so slowly that progress was hardly noticeable. 
Then, during the Old Stone Age, he learned 
to make the fist hatchet and the spear and 
to use fire. These discoveries raised man far 
above the animals about him. 

Building on the work of their ancestors, the 
men of the New' Stone Age learned to tame 


animals and raise plants and to make crude 
huts and clothing. They' gathered in tribes. 
Organized a system of government, and de¬ 
veloped simple religious concepts. Three very 
significant inventions— metalworking, writ¬ 
ing, and the calendar—brought them to the 
threshold of civilization. By civilization we 
mean that advanced stage of culture in 
which men, living together in large commu¬ 
nities, enjoy such prosperity and well-being 
that thev are free to concern themselves with 
intellectual and artistic activities. 

The Perspective of History- A mere six 
thousand years have elapsed since the begin¬ 
ning of the historic period—that is, the pe¬ 
riod of written history. IF we compare the 
story of mankind to the life ol an individual P 
the prehistoric period is like the first twenty 
veans, when the young person acquires the 
habits and knowledge which will stay with 
him for the rest of his life. In contrast, the 
entire historic period is equal only to the first 
five weeks of his manhood! It is hardly sur¬ 
prising that man still shows on occasion 
many of the weaknesses and fears of his 
primitive childhood and adolescence. What 
is amazing is the amount of progress he has 
made in the brief span of his civilized exist- 
en.ee* during the historic period. 
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Use the Lesson Review to kelp you pick out the important things to understand 



Checking ihe facts 

1. Esplainr New Stone Age; barter; culture; 
nomads; Caucasians; Negroes: Mongolians; 
B.c.i a.d.: prehistoric period; historic period. 

2. Explain how man's way of living during the 
New Stone Age was improved % the stone 
ax; farming; herding; permanent housing. 

3- Describe the early forms of government and 
religion in the New Stone Age. 

4. Explain the significance of these inventions: 
the smelting of metals; writing; the calen¬ 
dar. 


History and geography 

1. Locate (map, p. l}\ Asia; Africa; Europe; 
North America; South America; Australia; 
North Pole, 

2. Locate, on the same map; 

a. The areas inhabited by the various races 
of mankind in early history 

b. The areas occupied by early Mongols. 
Semitic tribesmen, and Indo-European 
tribes 

c. The regions where man first entered the 
New Stone Age L 


Applying hiitary 

L List in parallel columns the inventions and 
discoveries of the Old Stone Age and those 
of the New Stone Age. Why was it possible 
for man to advance more rapidly in the 
much briefer New Stone Age? 

2. Describe the changes in man's economic 
activities during the New Stone Age. How 
did specialization improve his way of life? 

5- What is the definition of the term race? 
WTiat arc the major races in the world 
today? Why is it scientifically incorrect to 
speak of 1 'Celtic race/' "Latin race/' or 
“Semitic race"? 

■L Why was the discovery of metals important 
to early man? Why are metals of even 
greater significance to people today? 

5' Abraham Lincoln considered writing Hie 
greatest of all inventions because, he said, 
it enables us "to converse with the dead, 
the absent, and the unborn, at ah distances 
of time and space/’ Explain and discuss 
this remark. 

6. Why are farming and herding called “revo¬ 
lutionary discoveries"? What other prehis- 
tone discoveries or inventions might also 
be considered revolutionary? 
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Use fhese quesfrons to help you pick 


Speciol activities 

1 Arrange o class exhibit on the tools, cloth 
ing h economy, and art of prehistoric man. 

2, Prepare a class report on the history of the 
calendar from the time of the ancient 
Egyptians until today r 
Explain the development of writing from 
picture to ideogram to phonogram. 


Summarizing Unit 


1. Examine the time line for Unit 1 (pp. 16- 
17). Explain how it proves or discredits 
these statements: 

a. The further prehistoric man advanced, 
the faster his rate of progress became. 

b. Civilization is a recent development in 
the story of mankind. 

2r What progress did Stone Age man make in 
clothing, shelter, tools, and weapons? 

>. Prepare an exhibit showing the system of 
government, economic activities, social or¬ 
ganization, and religious ideas of early man 
during the Old and New Stone Ages, 

4. In your history notebook make a brief out¬ 
line of the important achievements of pre¬ 
historic man. 


the important things in the unit . -* 





Make a habit of reading the notes following the titles of the books. They will help 
you find reading that w/lf he of interest ond use fo you. 
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To be sure you ore getting the most out ot the time you spend studying World History, 
refer to your "How to Study " section regularly throughout the year. 




UNIT 2 

THE EARLIEST 

CIVILIZATIONS 


It h only 3 few centuries since Europeans achieved the comforts and conveniences 
of modem civilization. 1 ct historians teJ] us that a number of advanced civilizations 
existed long before our own. 1 bousands of years ago, there were peoples who en¬ 
joyed splendid homes, fine food, and elegant clothing, who encouraged the work of 
gifted writers and artists. Four of these great civilizations—those of Egypt, Meso¬ 
potamia, India, and China—appeared early in the period of written history. Al¬ 
though each civilization had unique features, they ail had much in common. 

All began in fertile river valleys, where the struggle for existence was neither too 
severe nor too easy. In order to control the rivers and to protect their rich lands 
from invasion, the inhabitants had to work together. This necessity led to the rise 
of strong governments. Two privileged classes, the priests and the nobles, came into 
existence. The ruler and the members of the upper classes held large tracts of land, 
whrch were worked by the common people. Possessing wealth and leisure time, the 
upper classes could devote themselves to government, learning, art, and many other 
phases of culture. As a result, each of the four early civilizations made many im¬ 
portant contributions to the progress of mankind. 

Various other peoples soon achieved an advanced wav of life. Some, especially 
those of western Asia, were also responsible for significant contributions to man¬ 
kind. In studying these early civilizations, we should seek answers to such questions 
as these: 

1. What were the ancient Egyptians' outstanding achievements? 

2. W bat did the Sumerians and Babylonians contribute to modern 
civilization? 

5. In what ways did other peoples of western Asia enrich the civili¬ 
zations created by the peoples of Egypt and Mesopotamia? 

-1. \\ bat were the main features of the ancient Hindu civilization in 
India? 

5. What were the unusual characteristics of the ancient Chinese 
civilization? 
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S / THE CIVILIZATION 


OF ANCIENT EGYPT 



The modem traveler* flying eastward across 

Africa, grows weary as hour after hour he 

sees below him the monotonous, unchanging 

wastes of the Sahara. Suddenly he spies a 

vast oasis in the desert and, like a blue thread 

running through the tenter of the green 

countryside, a great river This is the land of 

Egypt. The river is the Nile, whose waters 

have created a rich region in the midst of 

the rainless desert. Each summer, heavy rains 

■ 

pour down on the distant mountainous pla¬ 
teau of Ethiopia in east-central Africa where 
the Nile originates. Until only about a half 
century ago, when large dams were com 
s true ted, the swollen river overflowed its 
hanks and flooded the Egyptian lowlands. 
When it receded, it left on the fields a layer 
of dark, rich topsoil. During the rest of the 
year, the river provided precious water for 
irrigation. Egypt has aptly been called “the 
gift of the Nik” 

EARLY LIFE IN THE NILE VALLEY 

Irrigation Leads to Civilization, Thou¬ 
sands of years ago, the barren plateaus flank¬ 
ing Egypt had ample rainfall, and the Nile 
Riv er valley was an almost impassable jungle 
and marsh. *As time passed, however, the 
rains lessened and the land on either side of 
the valley became increasingly drv (see p. 
10), Tribes of hunters living on the pla* 


tcaus, followed the wild animals and found 
new homes in the river valley below. Soon 
they became herders and farmers. 

The early settlers in the Nile valley had 
to root out the jungle and drain the marshes. 
Once it was cleared, the flood-rich soil pro¬ 
duced good crops. Attracted by the rich soil, 
tribe after tribe settled in the valley. In time. 
Some of these tribes realized that more land 
could be farmed if there were water for the 
long dry season. They labored mightily to 
construct reservoirs in which to store the 
water. They dug miles of canals and ditches 
to distribute the water to the fields, 

Tliis was a tremendous undertaking which 
required the united effort of many tribes. 
Out of common need, different groups of 
tribes accepted a leader to plan and direct 
their efforts. Once the irrigation system was 
built* the leader supervised its repair and reg¬ 
ulated the flow of water into the canals. 
Through his control of irrigation he became 
a powerful ruler. As district after district 
con st rite ted an irrigation system, the land of 
the Nile became dotted with small king¬ 
doms, each with many villages tied together 
by a network Of canals. 

Every year the fioodwaters of the Nile de 
posited still another layer of rich soil on the 
land and provided precious water for irriga¬ 
tion. Three times a year Egyptian fanner 
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seeded the land with grain, flax, and vege¬ 
tables, and three times a year they ha nested 
rieh crops! Their cattle and sheep fattened 
on the lush grass, and the herds and flocks 
multiplied. In time, the farmers learned to 
grow many fruits, including melons, dates, 
oranges, and lemons. They also improved 
their farming methods* They invented a 
more efficient way to lift water from the 
canals into then fields. They also learned to 
turn the loose soil w ith a wooden plow. To 
the plow the)' harnessed oxen, man's first 
source of power outside himself. 

For the first time farmers could raise much 
more food than they needed for themselves. 
This meant that part of Egypt's population 
could raise more than enough to feed all, 
leaving some people free to devote their full 
time to other activities. Priests and nobles 
were able to concentrate on their religious 
and governing duties. Large numbers of 
craftsmen—metalworkers, carpenters, stone¬ 
masons, w eavers, and potters—became skilled 
at their trade. These craftsmen set up shops 
in the chief village of their district. Some of 
these villages eventually grew into towms, 
and the towns into cities. The needs of 
craftsmen for food, copper, wood, stone, and 
other materials stimulated trade. As trade 
increased, the manv kingdoms were drawn 
together. By 4000 fl.c., there were only two 
kingdoms. Upper and Lower Egypt (map, p. 
27), About nine hundred years later, King 
Menes* the pharaoh (rater) of Upper Egy pt, 
welded the two lands into one nation. 

Power of the Pharaohs. King Mcncs es¬ 
tablished the first of a long line of dynasties, 
or families of rulers, which governed a united 
Egypt. This early period of Egyptian history 
is known as the Old Kingdom or Pyramid 
Age. The pharaoh was a very powerful ruler. 
As head of the government, he made the 
law r s and saw F to it that thev were carried out. 


He levied taxes in the form of grain T cattle^ 
doth, and gold. He w r as also the religious 
leader of his people and was himself wor¬ 
shiped as a god. As we shall see bter* reli¬ 
gion played an important role in the life of 
the ancient Egyptians. 

In running the government, the pharaoh 
was aided by his priests and by numerous 
other officials. There were ministers in charge 
of taxes and the census, governors for the 
districts, mayors, judges, and thousands of 
scribes or bookkeepers to keep the records* 
Memphis; the first capital of Egypt, grew to 
be a large and splendid city studded with 
storehouses for grain, buildings to bouse the 
government records, temples, and the home? 
of nobles, priests, and merchants. 

Different Classes of Society. Egypt's 
wealth was enjoyed mainly by the pharaoh 
and the nobles and priests, w F ho were the 
pharaoh's officials. "They owned large estates 
and fine homes, which they adorned with 
elaborate furniture, statues, and wall paint¬ 
ings. Their wives wore fine clothing and 
beautified themselves with Jewels, cosmetics, 
and perfumes. Servants attended to their 
wishes and frequently entertained them with 
singing and dancing. 

Merchants, craftsmen, and scribes formed 
the middle class. Most of these lived mod 
CStly, but some became wealthy and influen¬ 
tial. Below the middle class were the peas¬ 
ants* who made up the great majority of the 
people/They lived in. small mud-brick huts* 
with only a few crude f urn idlings. A large 
si ]etc of their produce was claimed as taxes 
or rent by local governors, priests* and the 
pharaoh. Even less fortunate were the slaves, 
who were mainly captives taken in time of 
war. A few were employed by their wealthy 
owners os household servants and craftsmen. 
The Test worked in the copper mines and 
stone quarries and farmed the large estates. 
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Hie Pyramids, Nothing shows more 
clearly the political and religious power of 
the pharaohs of the Old Kingdom, as well 
as the scientific achievements of the early 
Egyptians, than the great pyramid-tombs. 
The Egyptians then believed that the wel¬ 
fare of the pharaoh, even after death, was 
closely related to the welfare of the state; 
that only the pharaoh could enjoy life after 
death; and that life after death was con- 
nected with the preservation of the body. 
Therefore, they carefully embalmed, or mum¬ 
mified^ the body of the dead ruler and placed 
it in one of these huge pvrarn id-tombs. 
Food r drink, and precious belongings were 
buried with him. 

At Gizeh, scores of the pyramid-tombs still 
stand. The largest, the Great Pyramid of 
King Cheops, was built about 2500 b.c, One 
of the most massive structures ever erected, 
it measures 750 feet wide at the base and is 
almost >00 feet high, about one-half the 
height of the Empire State Building. Egyp¬ 
tian architects skillfully designed the struc¬ 
ture so that the many rooms and passages did 
not weaken it. The pyramids are rightfully 
considered among the foremost architectural 
wonders of the w F orld. 

Trade and the Spread of Egyptian Civili¬ 
zation. The Egyptians found it possible to 
construct the pyramids only because of their 
growing prosperity, in which trade was an 
important factor. Early in Egyptian history, 
the Nile became a highway plied by craft of 
every size and shape. The Egyptians made 
their first foreign trade contacts with the 
people to the south, in ancient Nubia (now 
the Sudan), from whom they obtained os¬ 
trich _ feathers, ivory, and gold. As boat- 
builders became more skilled, they built 
seagoing ships which ventured out into the 
Mediterranean, to Syria, Phoenicia, and the 
island of Crete (map* p. 27). They earned 


Egyptian grain, linen doth, fine pottery, and 
glassware. These they exchanged for cedars 
from Lebanon, gold, silver, fin, and spices. 
Later, one of the pharaohs ordered a canal 
dug across the Isthmus of Suez, and Egyptian 
vessels traded in the Red Sea, A good deal of 
trade was also carried on overland by means 
of donkey caravans. 

In the early period, all trade was com 
ducted by the clumsy system of barter, the 
exchange of one type of goods for another. 
Later, rings of metal were used as payment. 
It was necessary to w r eigh the metal when¬ 
ever a purchase was made. Through trade, 
the Egyptians and other peoples became ac¬ 
quainted with each others' goods + customs, 
and ways of doing things. It is believed that 
the Egyptians learned to make bronze from 
their contact with other peoples. In the 
same way, the knowledge of glass making 
spread from Egypt to other lands, eventually 
reaching distant China, 

Egypt Becomes an Empire, Ancient Egypt 
flourished for about three thousand veais, a 
longer period than the entire span of western 
European civilization! During that time, its 
history was not alw ays peaceful. Bv 2200 b.c,, 
the Old Kingdom had come to an end. The 
nobles who governed the provinces had grad- 
ually gained power at the expense of the 
pharaohs. As rival groups of nobles tried to 
control the pharaoh, the bud erupted into 
civil w'ar. For more than a century there was 
sucli chaos that an ancient Egyptian wrote, 
'The land spins around as does a potters 
w heel. . , . He who had no oxen is now the 
possessor of a herd, . , , He who was a rob¬ 
ber i$ now a lord/" 

About 2050 b.c. the ruler of Thebes, a 
small town six hundred miles up the Nile, 
reunited Egypt and began the period known 
as the Middle Kingdom, Under a succession 
of energetic kings the land once again en- 
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joyed prosperity and peace. The Theban 
kings opened up new copper mines in the 
Sinai peninsula, repaired irrigation systems, 
and built a huge dam at Aswan to reclaim 
thousands of acres of desert (map, p. 27)- 
For many centuries, Egypt was protected 


from invasion by the Mediterranean Sea to 
the north and the deserts to the east and 
west. Nubia, usually controlled by the 
Egyptians, acted as a barrier to invasion from 
the south. However, Egypt's riches were 
bound to attract enemies. About 1750 b.c;, 



Concern for the dead played 
an important part in the reli¬ 
gion of ancient Egypt. At the 
left, mourners perform the 
ceremony of farewell before 
the mummy is placed in the 
tomb. Below, three of the 
great pyromids built at GiMh 
during the Old Kingdom as 
Iambi for the pharaohs. 
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it was attacked by a nomadic people from 
Syria, known as the Hyksos or "Shepherd 
Kings.” The Hyksos rode into battle in horse- 
drawn chariots. The Egyptians, who had 
never seen horses before, fled iti terror. Tire 
Hyksos ruled Egypt for over 150 years. 
Kinally, the Egyptians, led by a Theban 
prince, rebelled and drove them out. 

The Egyptians did not stop at their own 
borders but went on to conquer Palestine, 
Phoenicia, and Syria, Under the warrior 
pharaoh, Thutmose III, Egyptian frontiers 
were pushed eastward as far as the Euphrates 
River, By bringing many different peoples or 
countries under one rule, Egypt became an 
empire. During the Empire period (1580- 
1150 b.c.}, Egyptian civilization spread 
throughout all the conquered lands (map, 

P-27). 

THE SPLENDOR OF EGYPT 

Writing and Literature. Most of what we 
know' about the ancient Egyptians comes 
from their written records, dating back about 
six thousand years. At first, they used a com¬ 
plicated system of writing called hieroglyph¬ 
ics, which grew out of picture writing. In 
time, they' developed a simpler system of 
writing in which many of the symbols stood 
for specific sounds. They eventually reduced 
these to twenty-two letters, but thev con¬ 
tinued to write picture symbols alongside the 
letters as though to make doublv sure that 
the reader would not miss their meaning. 

The Egyptians also learned to make a use¬ 
ful writing material from the papyrus plant 
(whence our word “paper”). They cut the 
stem of this plant into thin strips and pressed 
them together to form a sheet. The sheets 
were pasted together, so that a long manu¬ 
script looked like a role of wallpaper. For 
writing on the papyrus, sharpened reed pens 
and an ink made of vegetable gum, soot, and 


water were used. Records written On this 
paper arc known 3S papyri. 

Thanks to Egypt’s dry* air, many ancient 
stone inscriptions and even some of the 
papyri have survived. They include official 
histories, religious and philosophical writ¬ 
ings, stories of travel and adventure, and 
some beautiful poetrv. 

The Egyptian Religion. From their liter¬ 
ature and monuments, we know that religion 
played a very' important role in Egy ptian life. 
An ancient writer referred to the Egyptians 
as “the most religious of men.” In early times 
they' worshiped many gods, which generally 
represented the forces of nature. Each city 
had its special patron god. In time, however, 
great gods known to all arose. Most impor¬ 
tant was the sun god, Ra, who was believed 
to cross the sky daily in a boat, each time 
crushing the forces of darkness and injustice. 
Later a Theban god, Amon, was identified 
with Ra, who was thenceforth called Amon- 
Ra. Hie second god in importance was 
Osiris, whose leges ad was especial lv popular 
with the Egyptians. Osiris was killed by his 
evil brother but was restored to life by his 
faithful w'ife. The Osiris legend symbolized 
the Egyptian faith that the soul was immor¬ 
tal. The Egyptians regarded their pharaohs 
as descendants of both Osiris and Ra. 

By the time of the Empire, the Egyptians 
believed that everyone, not only the phar¬ 
aohs, could enjoy immortality and that it 
could be achieved by good behavior rather 
than by sacrifices and other formal cere¬ 
monies. When a person died, his soul ap¬ 
peared before the gods for final judgment. If 
he were free of sin and had performed many 
good deeds, he would be allowed to enter 
paradise. If he failed to pass tire test, he was 
condemned to eternal suffering in a place of 
darkness. In this way the Egyptian religion 
stressed the personal value of moralitv and 
righteousness. 
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In late Egyptian history, the Pharaoh 
Ikhnaton (1375-3358 b.c.} rejected the idea 
that there were many gods. He proclaimed 
that all people were ruled by a single god, 
which he identified with the sun. This was a 
step toward monotheism* or the belief in one 
god. When the priests opposed his religious 
reform, Ikhnaton closed their temples and 
had the names of the old gods removed from 
monuments. After his death T however, the 
priests were able to restore the old worship. 

Temples at Thebes. In Ikhnaton's time, 
the Egyptians could look back more than a 
thousand vears to the pyramids standing at 
the dawn of their history-. However, the phar¬ 
aohs of the Empire period no longer built 


pyramids. Fearing grave robbers* who were 
attracted by the riches deposited in the 
tombs, they arranged for secret burials. The 
most important architectural achievements 
of the Empire were the magnificent temples 
the pharaohs now' erected in honor of the 
gods. The mins of some of these temples 
still stand at Thebes, one of the ancient im¬ 
perial capitals. 

The Egyptian architects who built the 
temples were the first to design buildings 
with vast halls, the roofs of which were sup¬ 
ported by rows of columns. Each column was 
covered with fine carvings and topped with 
an immense capital in the shape of a lotus 
bud or papyrus leaf. An upper story of the 
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temples containing windows brought in light 
and air. The temple walls were decorated 
with huge paintings and elaborate carvings. 
One of the most striking pin tings shows the 
giant figure of a pharaoh, standing in his war 
chariot, his horses plunging among his ene¬ 
mies. Because thev combined artistry and 

-i» * 

craftsmanship with massive size, these tem¬ 
ples marked the highest achievement of an¬ 
cient Egyptian architecture. 

Arts and Crafts. The Egyptians also 
created other works which rank among the 
world's great art. Sculptors in ancient Egypt 
carved many statues, especially of the phar¬ 
aohs. These were noteworthy for their im¬ 
mense size, dignity, and simplicity, though 
at first glance they seem stiff and solemn, 
Egyptian artists adopted a style which 
showed what they hncw T not what they saw 
from any particular angle. In later Egyptian 
history* some sculptors and painters broke 
away from tradition They produced some 
amazingly lifelike portrait busts and scenes of 
nature. 

About a generation ago archeologists (stu¬ 
dents of early human history) discovered the 
tomb of a voting pharaoh* King Tutankha¬ 
men* who died about 3,100 years ago. Unlike 
all such earlier finds, this tomb had not been 
looted bv robbers. The outer rooms were 
filled with an assortment of furniture, 
weapons, musical instruments, and jewelry— 
all beautifully decorated and enriched with 
ivory, gold, and precious stones. The inner 
room contained a huge mummy case caned 
from a single block of crystalline rock. 
Within the case were three coffins, one 
within another. The innermost coffin was 
made of solid gold, almost one-quarter of an 
inch thickl The mummy itself was swathed 
in wrappings of the finest linen, within 
which had been enclosed dozens of jeweled 
ornaments. Tins find allowed students of 


ancient Egyptian civilization for the first 
time to appreciate the full extent of the 
Egyptians' artistic genius and craftsmanship. 

Progress in Science and Medicine. In sci¬ 
ence, too, the Egyptians made notable ad¬ 
vances. They could add, subtract, multiply, 
divide, use fractions, and compute the area 
of triangles and rectangles, 'Hie pyramids 
and temples show us their grasp of archi¬ 
tecture and engineering, as well as mathe¬ 
matics. Though the base of the Great Pyra¬ 
mid covers thirteen acres, its Sides deviate 
from a true square by only six-tenths of an 
inch! The Egyptians also discovered how to 
make glass and invented the sundial for 
telling time, 

A number of papyri have been found that 
deal with medicine. In these books, the 
symptoms of man) 1 maladies and their rem¬ 
edies are discussed, Egyptian doctors had a 
fair knowledge of the human body. They pre¬ 
scribed castor oil and other useful drugs, 
knew how to set fractures, and even per* 
formed simple operations. In spite of their 
advanced knowledge, however, thev often re¬ 
lied on magic remedies. 

The End of Egyptian Independence, The 
Egyptian Empire began to break up under 
Ramses III, the last of the great pharaohs, 
wbo ruled in the twelfth century h.c. Wave 
after wave of invaders attacked various parts 
of the Empire, Ramses fought many cam¬ 
paigns and even succeeded in ousting the in¬ 
vaders for a time, but the wars exhausted the 
country. Succeeding pharaohs were unable to 
restore Egypt's empire. Gradually, invaders 
stripped Egypt of its possessions in western 
Asia and attacked Egypt itself. In the cen¬ 
turies which followed, the country was 
conquered by the Assyrians and other peo¬ 
ples, Finally, in 11 b.c. h Egypt was made a 
province of Rome and ceased to be an inde¬ 
pendent power in the ancient world. 


3 / Lesson Review 



Checking the facts 

L Exp I li m: oasis; irrigation: kingdom; pharaoh; 
dynasty; pyramid-tomb; empire; bicr-o 
glyphic; papyrus; monotheism. 

2. Identify: Mcncs; Thutmose I IT; Tkhnaton; 
Tutankhamen; Ramses III. 

>. Win has Egypt been called the 'gift of the 
Nile"? 

4. How did irrigation in the Nile River valley 
encourage the rise of a strong government? 

>, Name the lour great social classes of ancient 
Egypt. What were the main functions of 
each? 

6, In what ways was Egyptian civilisation 
spread to neighboring lands? 

T, Describe briefly the achievements of the 
ancient Egyptians in writing and literature; 
religion; architect tire; arts and crafts; mathe¬ 
matics and science; education. 

Applying history 

E List the powers exercised by the Egyptian 
pharaohs. In what ways were these powers 
greater than those of modern rulers? 

2, What were the advantages of the class sys¬ 
tem to ancient Egyptian society? the dis¬ 
advantages? 

L Why arc the pyramids considered impor¬ 
tant achievements of ancient Egy ptian civi¬ 
lization? Is it likely that our civilization 
will leave such enduring monuments? 

4, The modern Egyptian government has 
begun to build a great dam at Aswan, near 
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the site of one built by sin ancient phamofn 
What were the main reasons for building 
the original dam? What additional pur¬ 
poses will be served by the new dam? 

Hisiory and geography 

L Locate (map, p. 27): Mediterranean Sea; 
Red Sea; Nile River; Crete; Upper Egypt; 
Lower Egypt; Nubia: Palestine; Syria; 
Phoenicia; Sinai Peninsula; Memphis; 
Gizch; Thebes; Aswan; Arabia; Asia Minor. 

L Locate the sources of the Nile (uiap r p. 
499), Why is it considered one of the great 
rivers of the world? 

3 Why was the northern part of the country 
called L Lower Egypt" and the southern 
part “Upper Egypt "? 

4. What geographic f Lie tors encouraged the 
ancient Egyptians to become an important 
trading nation (map, p. 27)? 

Why did the ancient Egyptians build a 
canal connecting the Nile and the Red Sea? 
By looking in an atlas or at the map on 
P- bS6 h locate the position of the modern 
Suez Canal, 

Specie I activities 

L Prepare a class exhibit entitled 'Life in 
Ancient Egypt.” 

2. After consulting books on ancient Egypt, 
mite a report describing one of the impor¬ 
tant archeological finds which have thrown 
light on the country's early civilization. 




4 j CIVILIZATION IN 
ANCIENT MESOPOTAMIA 



High in the mountains of Asia Minor rise 
two mighty rivers, the Tigris and the Eu¬ 
phrates. Flowing southeast for about a thou¬ 
sand miles, the rivets gradually draw closer 
together before they empty into the Persian 
Gulf, Between them they form a broad, level 
valley which we today call Iraq but which 
the ancient Greeks called Mesopotamia 
("The Land Between the Rivers' 4 ). Mesopo¬ 
tamia was once a rich and prosperous land 
crisscrossed with irrigation canals. It was the 
site of a great civilization probably as old as 
that of Egypt- 

Long ago, as a result of shifting river beds, 
invasions* and neglect, the irrigation system 
crumbled. The land became reed-filled marsh 
or barren desert, and its teeming population 
dwindled. In recent years* the government 
of Iraq has been working on a series of 
projects which may one day restore the land's 
original fertility. But now the only reminders 
of Mesopotamia's ancient splendor are occa¬ 
sional hills rising up from the monotonous 
level plain. These hills arc the mins of cities 
whose buildings crumbled with the passing 
of time. As new generations built on the 
nibble of the old, the cities rose higher and 
higher. Archeologists, digging through the 
layers of mins, have unearthed a fascinating 
record of great accomplishments and great 
disasters, of peaceful trade and destructive 
wars. 


THE SUMERIAN CIVILIZATION 

The Sumerians. About sis: thousand years 
ago, southern Mesopotamia was inhabited bv 
a short, stocky people of unknown origin 
who called their land Sumer (map, p. 541. 

There was little rain there, but each spring 
the flood-wafers of the Tigris and Euphrates 
left a layer of rich topsoil on the land. To 
take advantage of the fertile soil, the Sume¬ 
rians* like the Egyptians, had to drain 
marshes and build extensive irrigation sys¬ 
tems. Their irrigated fields produced such 
abundant crops that one ancient historian 
wrote in wonder, “Of all the countries that 
we know there is none so fruitful in grain. 
The yield commonly is two hundredfold and 
sometimes three hundredfold.’" 

Resides growing grain, the Sumerians 
raised dates and a variety of other foods and 
kept catfrlc T sheep, and other animals. To 
help in farming, tlsc Sumerians invented a 
metal plow and attached to it a device for 
sowing grain at the same time. To their plow 
they harnessed oxen or donkeys- As in Egypt, 
the farmers of Sumer raised more food than 
they needed* allowing some men to specialize 
in crafts and trade. This,, in turn, ted to the 
growth of cities and a rich civilization. 

Sumerian craftsmen skillfully worked cop¬ 
per and bronze. They made beautiful pot- 
terv, vessels of alabaster, finely wrought 
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ornaments of silver and gold, and enameled 
jewelry set with precious stones. Artists deco¬ 
rated the walls of their buildings with fine 
sculptures and mosaic panels made from 
shells and sapphires. Since there was no stone 
in Sumer and very little wood, the Sumerians 
built their homes and public buildings of 
sun-dried clay bricks. Over the ages these 
bricks crumbled, so there are fewer Su¬ 
merian monuments and buildings remaining 
than Egy ptian. Nevertheless it is evident that 
Sumerian architects possessed great skill. 
They were the first to use the arch in con¬ 
structing their buildings. The principle of 
the arch represented an important develop¬ 
ment. From Sumer the arch spread all over 
the ancient world and manv later styles of 
architecture w ere based on it. The Sumerians 
were also the first people, as far as we knew', 
to use the potter's wheel for shaping pottery 
and the first to weave cloth of wool. 

Sumerian City-States. Fach Sumerian city, 
together with the surrounding countryside, 
formed a little city-state, which had its own 
government. The area controlled bv each city 
was not large; the whole of Sumer was only 
about half the size of either Maine or South 
Carolina. Most famous of the city-states was 
Ur—according to the Bible, the original 
home of the Hebrew patriarch Abraham. 
Towering above each city was a tall, terraced 
temple called the ziggurat. On the top of the 
ziggurat was the shrine of the city’s chief 
god, who owned much of the city and sur¬ 
rounding land. A priest-king represented the 
god on earth. He lived within the temple, as 
did the priests, who served both as religious 
and as government officials. 

In addition to their religious duties, the 
priests supervised irrigation, collected grain 
as rent and taxes, kept accounts, and were 
leaders in industry and trade. Surrounding 
the temple they had storehouses for grain 
and workshops for bakers, potters, jewelers, 


and weavers. The temples also served as 
meeting places for traders and as banks. 
Businessmen could leave their extra funds 
with the temple, or they could borrow 
money at interest to finance their activities. 
Although some land was privatelv owned 
and some craftsmen and traders worked for 
themselves, the priests controlled the eco¬ 
nomic life of Sumer and were a powerful and 
wealthy class. 

Sumerian Religious Ideas. The Sumerians 
worshiped many nature gods, among whom 
were the earth goddess and the gods of the 
sky, storm, and waters. As we have already 
seen, each city had its own chief god, who 
was represented on earth by the priest-king. 
The Sumerians had no belief that the good 
were rewarded w ith a future life in heaven. 
Saint and sinner alike led a cheerless exist¬ 
ence in a dark underworld. However, it was 
believed that righteous persons were re¬ 
warded by the gods in this existence. To ob¬ 
tain favors or forgiveness for wrongdoing, the 
Sumerian brought animal sacrifices and food 
offerings to the temple. He also bought 
magic charms from the priests and eagerly 
consulted them for predictions about the 
future. 

^ riting and Mathematics. Perhaps even 
earlier than the Egyptians, the Sumerians in¬ 
vented a system of writing. Lacking papvrus, 
they' used clay tablets on which thev pressed 
wedge-shaped marks with a sharp reed. They 
hardened the tablets by baking them or by 
dmng them in the sun. This form of writing 
is called cuneiform (from the Latin cuneus, 
meaning "wedge"). It began as picture writ¬ 
ing. Gradually the pictures became symbols 
representing sounds, and the number of char¬ 
acters was reduced. The day writing tablets 
must have been inconvenient to handle, but 
they were cheap and durable. Thousands 
have survived to this day and provide us most 
of onr knowledge of this ancient people. 




These examples of the craftsmanship of Sumerian artists recall 
their skill The roaring fion is a famous specimen of their work 
with sun-dried tile, Sumerians invented a system of writing 
coiled cuneiform: wedge-shoped marks were impressed with a 
sharp reed into day tahfels which were then baked (below). 
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The Sumerians, like the Egyptians, had to 
restore land boundaries after the annual 
floods and keep records of tax receipts. As a 
result, they became quite expert in arith¬ 
metic and simple geometry. They devised a 
system of counting by sixties, with special 
importance attached to the divisor twelve. 
This system survives today in our method of 
timekeeping, in the division of the circle into 
360 degrees, and in our twelve to the dozen. 

1 rade Spreads Civilization. Natural bar¬ 
riers offered considerably less protection for 
Mesopotamia than for early Egypt. How¬ 
ever, Mesopotamia’s exposed position had 
both advantages and disadvantages. The 
main disadvantage, as we shall see, was that 
Mesopotamia was frequently attacked by 
neighboring peoples. The greatest advantage 
was that it encouraged the growth of com¬ 
merce. Land and water routes made contact 
with other peoples easy. 

The needs of trade, in turn, led to many 
inventions. Most important was the wheel, 


which plays so large a part in our own lives. 
The Sumerians built wheeled carts, to which 
they harnessed oxen or donkeys. Before 
this, people used large sleds to drag heavy 
goods. The Sumerians also developed stand¬ 
ard weights and measures which other peo¬ 
ples adopted. Their money was the shekel, a 
silver ring weighing about half an ounce. 

In return for imports of metal, wood, and 
precious stones, the Sumerians exported 
cloth, jewelry; carpets, and other finished 
products. Wherever the Sumerians went— 
north up the river valleys, west to the Medi¬ 
terranean coast, or east into the hill country 
—they carried with them their ideas of gov¬ 
ernment, laws, religion, and art as well as 
their goods. In this way their achievements 
reached other peoples. For example, many 
other peoples learned the Sumerian cunei¬ 
form writing and used it to write their own 
languages. Thus commerce promoted the 
spread and development of civilization. 

Disunity and Wars. The main disadvan¬ 
tage of the Sumerians’ position was the con¬ 
stant danger of foreign invasion. To protect 
themselves from attack, they built thick walls 
around their cities. Unfortunately, the Su¬ 
merian city-states, because of rivalries over 
territory and trade, were often at war with 
each other. One city after another tried to 
control its neighbors, but none was success¬ 
ful for long. Weakened by disunity and con¬ 
stant wars, the Sumerians eventually were 
conquered by other peoples. 

SEMITIC PEOPLES BUILD ON 
SUMERIAN BEGINNINGS 

ITie Early Semitic Conquests. To the 
west and southwest of Mesopotamia are the 
Syrian and Arabian deserts. Except for a few 
weeks in the winter, there is no rain in these 
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lands, and vegetation is sparse. From the 
earliest times these deserts were inhabited by 
peoples speaking a group of related lan¬ 
guages. The languages are called Semitic and 
the people who spoke them, Semites. The 
Semites were nomads, ever on the move in 
search of fresh pastures for their flocks. From 
time to time, groups of Semites pushed out 
of the desert and settled in more fertile 
lands. As early as 3000 b.c. some had settled 
on the Mediterranean coast. 

Another group settled north of Sumer, 
where they eventually founded the kingdom 
of Akkad (map, p. 34), The Akkadians 
adopted many Sumerian customs, even learn¬ 
ing to write their Semitic language using the 
Sumerian script. Around 2600 b.c. there 
arose among them a mighty conqueror, San 
gon of Akkad. One by onc T he subdued the 
Sumerian cities. With Mesopotamia unified, 
Sargon led the victorious Akkadian armies 
westward and made himself master of an 
empire that stretched to the Med i terra non 
Sea. 

The empire of Sargon did not last long. 
Attacks by barbaric tribesmen from the 
mountains to the east brought it to an end. 
There followed a period of constant wars 
and chaos. The Sumerian cities briefly re¬ 
gained their independence but were soon 
Overwhelmed bv new invaders, Eventual]v 
the Sumerians and Akkadians were absorbed 
among their many conqueror and di$ap 
peared from history. The Sumerian writing, 
art, scientific knowledge, and religious beliefs 
survived, however, and were carried on by 
new Semitic peoples. 

The First Babylonian Empire. Around 
2000 b,c.* Mesopotamia was conquered by a 
people from Babylon, a small city on the 
Euphrates. Like the Akkadians, the Babylo¬ 
nians were <■ Semitic people who had given 


Civilization in Atident Mesopotamia 

up their nomadic life to settle down in Meso¬ 
potamia. Their greatest king was Hammu¬ 
rabi. In his day, Babylonia, as Mesopotamia 
came to be called, controlled lands as far 
west as Syria on the Mediterranean. The 
peace the Babylonian conquest brought to 
Mesopotamia also brought prosperity. Many 
new irrigation works were built to increase 
farmland. Fritters, weavers, smiths, and jew¬ 
elers produced fine wares. Rv boat and cara¬ 
van. Babylonian merchants sold these w r aies 
throughout western Asia, reaching even 
Egypt and possibly India. 

Under Hammurabi* Babylon was the most 
splendid city of its day. It was protected by 
a strong wall, surrounded by wide, water- 
filled moats. Looking down upon the citv 
was a ziggurat three hundred feet tall! The 
height of the ziggurat and the many lan¬ 
guages spoken by the city's inhabitants may 
have inspired the Biblical story 1 of the Tower 
of Babel 

The Babylonians also created a rather re¬ 
markable literature, much of which was 
based on old Sumerian legends. In fact, one 
of the stories in the epic of Gilgamcsh, a 
legendary Mesopotamian hero, may have in¬ 
spired the flood story in the Bible, 

The Code of Hammurabi. The Babylo¬ 
nians also made an important contribution 
in the field of law. Hammurabi gathered to¬ 
gether the old laws of the Sumerians, revised 
them* and added Babylonian laws. He bad 
this code inscribed on stone pillars for every¬ 
one to see. The Code of Hammurabi ex¬ 
pressed one of the basic legal principles of 
modern society—that crime is the concern 
not only of the victim but of the whole com¬ 
munity. When an evildoer was caught, the 
code provided for punishment by the gov¬ 
ernment, rather than by the victim or his 
family. 
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The code also had many other advanced 
legal ideas. To protect both parties, all con¬ 
tracts had to be in writing. Bribing a witness 
or a judge was severely punished. A person 
had to pay damages if he injured the prop 
erty of another. Children were required to 
honor and obey their parents, and masters 
to treat their servants kindly. Married women 
could own property, engage in business, and 
divorce their husbands for just cause. If, on 
the other hand, a woman u has neglected 
her house, and belittled her husband, they 
shall throw' that woman into the street/' 
Some of the penalties of the code were 
severe by our standards. Numerous offenses 
were punishable by death or mutilation. For 
instance, "IF 3 man destroys the eve of am 
other they shall destroy his eye," Similarly, 
if a poorly constructed house collapsed and 
the tenant was killed, then the builder was 
executed. However, the code was not always 
as harsh as these punishments w r ould sug¬ 
gest. Another of the laws reads: "If a man 
strike another man in a quarrel and wound 
him, he shall swear: 1 struck him without 
intent/ and he shall be responsible for the 
physician/ The important distinction made 
here between planned (premeditated) and 
accidental crime has been carried over as a 
basic principle in modem law, 

Babylonian Society. The law of Hammu¬ 
rabi recognized three distinct classes. At the 
top were the priests, nobles, rich merchants, 
and bankers, who enjoyed most of the 
wealth, privilege, and leisure. Next were the 
small fanners, shopkeepers, artisans, and 
scribes. Though they were free, they had 
little influence in the government and sel¬ 
dom rose to the class above them. Lowest of 
all were the slaves, who were either captives 
or poor Babylonians who had been sold to 
pay off their debts. 


Slavery' was much more widespread in 
Mesopotamia than in Egypt Anxious for 
cheap labor, the Babylonians organized spe¬ 
cial expeditions to gather slaves. Most of the 
war captives could look forward to nothing 
but hard work and harsh treatment. The lot 
of the Babylonian debt-slaves was not execs- 
sively hard, however, for thev were allowed 
to marry, carry' on trades, and accumulate a 
fund to buy back their freedom. 

An interesting feature of Babylonian so¬ 
ciety was the different punishment accorded 
members of the different classes when crimes 
were committed. The heaviest fines or penal¬ 
ties were imposed for injuries against the 
upper classes and the lowest for injuries to a 
slave. On the other hand, the government 
expected members of the upper classes to set 
a good example for the rest of society. They' 
were punished much more severely than were 
members of the lower class®; for the same 
crimes. 

Hie Fall of Babylon. The Babylonian Em¬ 
pire flourished for several centuries. Then 
around 1750 n.c., about the same time that 
the Hyksos conquered Egypt, the Bab) Io¬ 
nian cities were conquered by barliarian in¬ 
vaders called the Kassites. During the next 
six hundred years or so. Mesopotamia plaved 
only a minor role in historv. 

The many wars and invasions of early 
Mesopotamia had some good results. The 
mingling of different peoples gave rise to 
new ideas. Traders and conquerors spread 
Mesopotamian achievements to neighboring 
peoples of western Asia. Long after the Su 
merians had disappeared from history and 
the Baby lonians had passed their peak, these 
other peoples continued to advance. Later 
we shall see how Mesopotamia regained its 
leadership and enjoyed a brief revival of 
power. 


4 / Lesson Review 



Checking the facts 

1. Explain: Mesopotamia; Sumerians; city- 
state; priest-king; cuneiform writing; 
Semites; Akkadians; Babylonians, 

2r Identify: Saigon; Hammurabi. 

3, Describe briefly the achievements of the 
Sumerians in trade and industry; architect 
lure; writing; mathematics. 

4, Who were the Akkadians? How were they 
influenced by the conquered Sumerians? 
List the important legal ideas found in tho 
Code of Hammurabi. What were the major 
weaknesses of the Code? 

6. Why did the Babylonian Empire decline? 

Applying history 

L Why did ancient Mesopotamia experience 
more frequent invasions than Egypt? How 
did these invasions help spread Mesopo¬ 
tamian civilization to neighboring peoples? 

2 . WTiat disadvantages did the Sumerians suf¬ 
fer because they failed to form a united 
kingdom? Why is it easier to create large 
political units today than it w^s in the an¬ 
cient world? 

3. Compare Sumerian and Babylonian re¬ 


ligious ideas with those taught by the 
Pharaoh Ikhnaton, 

4- Why has the Code of Hammurabi been 
called a “mirror tff Babylonian civilization"? 
Why do countries which carry an a great 
deal of business usually develop an ad¬ 
vanced system of law? 

History and geography 

1. Locate (map h p. 34); Persian Gulf; 
Euphrates River* Tigris River; Asia Minor; 
Syria; Arabia; Mesopotamia: Sumer; Akkad; 
Babylon; Ur r 

2. Trace the course of the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers (map, pp r 46—47)- 

3. After looking carefully at that map, tell why 
it was easy for neighboring peoples to id- 
vadc Mesopotamia, 

Special activities 

1. !■ md and read a book about life in ancient 
Mesopotamia. Then pretend that vou arc a 
member of the upper classes, a commoner, 
or a slave. Tell how you work and live. 

2- Prepare a class exhibit entitled 'llie Civili¬ 
zations of Sumer and Babylon/' 
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5 / CIVILIZATION IN THE 


FERTILE CRESCENT 



From the Persian Gulf to the borders of 
Egypt there stretches o narrow strip of fertile 
land shaped somewhat like a quarter-moon* 
This strip of land is called the Fertile Cres¬ 
cent, Though small in area, ft has plaved an 
important part in the history of mankind. 
The eastern cnd T Mesopotamia* was one of 
the cradles of earliest civilization* The west¬ 
ern portion, Syria and Palestine* was a broad 
highway linking Mesopotamia with Egypt 
and the Mediterranean Sea. The entire area 
had rich soil and flourish in g cities, which at¬ 
tracted both the nomads of the south and 
the mountain peoples of the north. On 
numerous occasions ft was invaded, its in- 
habitants were conquered, and new peoples 
made their homes there. It became the 
“melting pot" of the ancient world* The 
mingling of many different peoples and cul¬ 
tures proved fruitful p for the achievements of 
each became the heritage of all. 

THE FERTILE CRESCENT 
AND ASIA MINOR 

The Iron Empire of the Hittites. West 
and north of the Fertile Crescent is Asia 
Minor (map, p* 43), Among the invaders of 
the Fertile Crescent were the Hittites, 
who first settled in central Asia Minor about 
2300 n r c. Little is known of their origin ex¬ 


cept that they probably came from the 
north, from the region around the Caspian 
Sea. From Mesopotamian merchants, they 
learned to write their language in the cune¬ 
iform script. Once they had learned to write, 
they made rapid progress and bv 2000 b.c. 
were a civilized people. 

A few years ago, archeologists excavating a 
site near modern-day Ankara* in Turkey, un¬ 
covered thousands of clay tablets from the 
library of a Hittitc king. From these tablets 
we know that the Hittites possessed an ad¬ 
vanced system of government* art, and espe¬ 
cially law. Their laws w r cre more just and 
humane than those of most people of their 
time. For most crimes they had no sentences 
of mutilation or other physical punishments 
but instead imposed heavy fines. 

The Hittites arc best known for their dis¬ 
covery of a method of smelting and working 
iron, a mineral which was abundant in their 
mountains. Their monopoly, or exclusive con¬ 
trol, of fliis tough and useful metal brought 
them wealth and power. Armed with sharp 
iron swords and spears, they conquered the 
central portion of the Fertile Crescent. Their 
conquests continued until they clashed with 
the Egyptian Empire, which was also ex¬ 
panding at that time. The Hittites and Egyp¬ 
tians fought again and again. Both empires 
finally collapsed a 9 Hint 1200 b.c. 
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In the course of their career* the Hittites 
played an important role in history. Their 
knowledge of how to smelt iron spread to 
other peoples. The Hittites were also impoi> 
tant because they transmitted the culture of 
the Fertile Crescent to the inhabitants of 
Asia Minor. 

The Lydians—Discoverers of Coinage, 
After the collapse of the Hittite and 
Egyptian empires, several small kingdoms 
were formed from their territories. Among 
them was the Kingdom of Lydia, En western 
Asia Minor. Lydia was famous for the great 
wealth of its gold and silver mines and 
its extensive trade. One of its kings has been 
immortalized in the expression “as rich as 
Croesus/' Lydian merchants traded with the 
peoples of the Aegean Sea area, including 
the early Greeks, and thus linked tlicm with 
the peoples of the Fertile Crescent, 

'File Lydians were the first people to make 
coins of precious metals and to stamp them 
with a government guarantee of their value. 
Before this, other peoples had used rings ot 
lumps of metal as money, but these were 
not real coins. Since they had no govern¬ 
ment stamp indicating their value, they had 
to be weighed and the purity of the metals 
de term i ned before. each tra n saction, Th c 
great invention of coinage eliminated all this 
inconvenience. Businessmen knew exactly 
how much they were getting in exchange for 
their goods. From Lydia the use of coins 
spread over the ancient civilized world. 

The Phoenicians—^Missionaries of Civ¬ 
ilization/* Along the western part of the 
Fertile Crescent, hemmed in between the 
mountains and the sea, lies a narrow strip of 
land rarely more than twenty miles wide. 
Here lived the Phoenicians. Because fertile 
soil was scarce and good harbors plentiful, 
the Phoenicians took to the sea. They be* 
came the most daring sailors and traders of 


the ancient world. While the Phoenicians 
were more famous as traders than as manu¬ 
facturers, they were also skillful at making 
papyrus paper, glassware, artistic works in 
silver and bronze, fine cloth, and other prod¬ 
ucts. Their 1 "royal purple/' a dye extracted 
from shellfish, did not fade in washing and 
was used to color the garments of kings. 

To keep records of business transactions, 
the Phoenicians learned to write their Se¬ 
mitic language using a simple alphabet of 
only twenty-two signs, each representing a 
single sound. This phonetic alphabet was a 
great improvement over the many hundreds 
of signs representing syllables used by the 
early Egyptians and the Sumerians, The 
Phoenician alphabet made reading and writ¬ 
ing much easier. From Phoenician traders 
the use of the alphabet spread to the Greeks, 
and in time it became the basis of our own 
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The Earliest Civilization: 





This miniature head H carved from semi- 
precious lapls-bzuJi, -was found in the 
ruins of the ancient Persian capital. 
Pefsepalis (right). The crown indicates 
that rt was the portrait of a prince. His 
hair \s in stylized ringlets. 



alphabet. In fart, every alphabetic system of 
writing in the world owes its origin to the 
Phoenician alphabet. 

The Phoenicians are often referred to a$ 
“missionaries of civilization/' From their 
ports of Tyre and Sidon they sailed all over 
the known world—to Egypt, Greece. Sicily, 
and Spain, They even sailed Old into the 
Stormy Atlantic* to Britain for tin and to 
west Africa for ivory. Wherever they went 
they spread ideas and knowledge as wdl as 
goods. Along the Mediterranean coasts of 
Europe and Africa, they established trading 
posts from which civilization spread to the 
barbarian peoples of those continents. The 
most important Phoenician trading post was 
Carthage, on the coast of North Africa. In 
the eighth century &.c., the Phoenicians were 
conquered by the Assyrians. But even after 
they lost their independence, they remained 
an important commercial people. 

ibc Hebrews. Of even greater importance 
were the Phoenicians’ neighbors to the south, 


the Hebrews, also known as Israelites or Jews. 
Their holy book, the Old Testament, tells 
much about their cady history. The first 
Hebrew leader was a great religious teacher 
named Abraham. Ue left his home in Meso¬ 
potamia and became the leader of a tribe of 
Semitic nomads in the Syrian Desert about 
1800 b.c. After wandering for centuries, the 
Hebrews journeyed down to Egypt, where 
they were enslaved by a pharaoh. About 1200 
b.c,, they were rescued by a second great 
leader, Moses* who led them out of Egypt to 
the borders of the "Prombed Land" of 
Palestine (map. p. 43). In the centuries 
which followed, the Hebrews had to fight 
constantly* first to win Palestine and later to 
hold it. Frequently they suffered disastrous 
defeats. 

Around 1000 b,c., their twelve tribe? were 
united by a strong ruler. King David. He also 
conquered many neighboring peoples. His 
son* the wise King Solomon, encouraged 
commerce and built a splendid temple in 




fluin* F such □$ those of Per¬ 
se pol is (above), are not our 
only reminders of the early 
Fertile Crescent civiliiafions. 
In modem Israel p a Jewish 
family in Cental European 
dress partakes of the Passover 
Seder (right}* This ceremonial 
meal originated more then 
3000 years ago, when Moses 
led the Israelites out of Egypt, 
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Jerusalem. Shortly after Solomon's death, 
however, the Hebrews split and fanned two 
kingdoms. The northern Kingdom of Israel 
was conquered by the Assyrians in 722 b.c, 
and its people, known as "the lost ten tribes 
of brad," disappeared from history. The 
southern Kingdom of Judah survived for 
some centuries longer. Eventually, it too 
ceased to exist and its people were dispersed 
by the Romans in a d. 70. Even in exile, how¬ 
ever, the Hebrews continued to play an im¬ 
portant role in history. 

The Jewish Religion, On the surface, the 
sad story of the Hebrews is merely that of a 
weak, almost defenseless people surrounded 
by powerful and aggressive neighbors. In 
reality', they had mighty defenses, which were 
spiritual in nature. Their religions ideals were 
a unifying force which enabled them to sur¬ 
vive long after the empires ol their oppressors 
had crumbled into the dust. For while other 
peoples still worshiped idols and sonic even 
engaged in human sacrifice, the great law¬ 
giver Moses brought to his people the Ten 
Commandments, "written by the finger of 
God." The Hebrews were called on to smash 
their graven images and to worship one God, 
the Creator and Judge of the Universe. They 
were also forbidden to kill, to steal, or to 
commit other sinful acts. The laws of Moses 
gave mankind the concept of a monotheistic 
religion which placed its main emphasis on 
ethical behavior. 

The ideals of Moses continued to inspire 
his people. Especially during times of trouble, 
prophet after prophet arose to denounce 
greed and evil doing and to make fiery' ap¬ 
peals for a higher moral order. From the 
teachings of their great religious leaders, 
their contacts w ith neighboring peoples, and 
their own sad experiences, the Hebrews de¬ 
veloped the religion known as Judaism, ft 
was to prove of lasting importance in his¬ 


tory as a great religion in its own right and 
as the inspiration for two other great w : orld 
religions, Christianity' and Islam. 

THREE GREAT EMPIRES 

The Assyrian Empire. When Moses led 
the Hebrews out of Egy pt (about 1200 &.C.), 
another ptopk, the Assyrians, were rising to 
power in the Fertile Crescent. The Assyrians 
were a Semitic people who had settled along 
the upper Tigris River near the hill country 
of northern Mesopotamia (map, p. 43). Situ¬ 
ated thus, between the desert and the moun¬ 
tains, they were constantly attacked by 
nomads from both directions. To protect 
themselves, the Assyrians created a standing 
army which eventually developed into a 
mighty military machine. For centuries, how ¬ 
ever, they still had to fight off the Hittites 
and other civilized powers who were seeking 
to control the trade routes passing through 
their land. Then in the eighth century b.c.* 
equipped with iron weapons, war chariots* 
and heavy battering rams, the Assyrians 
themselves embarked on a mighty march of 
conquest- Mesopotamia, Syria, Phoenicia, Is- 
rad, and Egypt fell before their arms. 

To manage their far-flung empire, the As¬ 
syrian rulers divided it into provinces and 
appointed a governor for each. They built 
good roads along which their messengers and 
armies could travel quickly. With the tribute 
collected from their subjects, they built a 
splendid new r capital, Nineveh, whose mas¬ 
sive walls towered high above the surround¬ 
ing countryside. One Assyrian rnler^ Assur- 
banipal, treated one of the world's great 
libraries. Many thousands of day tablets 
have been found containing records of As¬ 
syrian conquests and literature. Most of the 
literature* however, was copied from that of 
the Babylonians and Sumerians. 
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The Assyrians were noted for their cniclty. 
They taxed their subjects heavily and re¬ 
duced them to virtual slavery. Rebellions 
were suppressed in ruthless fashion. Typical 
was the boast of one Assyrian ruler. The 
booty and possessions, cattle, sheep, I car¬ 
ried a wav: l TCared a column of bodies and 
a column of heads. , . . Their boys and girls 
I homed up in flame, 1 devastated the city, 
dug it up, in fire burned it; f annihilated it- 
Yct Assyria's Tcign of terror failed in the end. 
Time and again, its subjects revolted. Peoples 
from outside the empire attacked to gain its 
wealth. Gradually, Assyria's fighting men 
were killed off by the constant wars, and its 
power grew weaker. Finally, in 612 b c. t the 
Assvrians were defeated by rebels under the 
leadership of the city of Babylon. Every¬ 
where people rejoiced as proud Nineveh was 
razed to the ground. 

The Second Ba hr Ionian Empire* The vic¬ 
torious Babylonians went on to take over 


much of the Fertile Crescent from the As¬ 
syrians. The greatest ruler of the Second 
Babylonian Empire was Nebuchadnezzar. 
Under his rale the capital city, Babylon, was 
rebuilt to a magnificence which would have 
ontdazzlcd even Nineveh. Among the spec¬ 
tacles to be seen were the terraced roof gar¬ 
dens of his palace, the "hanging gardens of 
Babylon,*' which the ancient Greeks listed 
as one of the Seven Wonders of the World. 

An outstanding feature of later Babylo¬ 
nian culture was the part astrology played in 
its religion. The Babylonians believed that 
the planets were divine powers which com 
trolled the fate of men and that the future 
could be foretold by studying their move- 
ments. This superstitions belief in astrology 
is still held by many people. However, the 
Babylonians 1 interest in the heavenly bodies 
also led to important advances in the science 
of astronomy. The priests were careful ob¬ 
servers, keeping accurate records of the move- 
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mcnts of the planets. From these records 
they were able to calculate in advance the 
relative position of the planets and predict 
eclipses of the sun and moon. Their achieve¬ 
ments in astronomy were taken over bv the 
Greeks, who carried them still further. 

'Hie Persian Empire, The glory of the Sec¬ 
ond Babylonian Empire proved short-lived. 
W ithin less than a century, it was conquered 
by the Persians. The Persians were otiginallv 
a nomadic people who had settled on the 
Iranian Plateau to the cast of Mesopotamia. 
They were closely related to the people who 
invaded India in 2000 uc. (see p, Like 
them, the Persians called themselves Aryans 
and spoke a tongue belonging to the family 
of Indo-European languages. At the time 
of the Assyrian Empire they were mostly 
farmers and herders, divided into mam- 
tribes. Together with the Modes, a close!v 
related people, they fought against invading 
Assyrian armies many times, imitating their 
military methods and improving them. 

About sixty years after the fall of the As¬ 
syrian Empire, the Persian tribes were united 
under a leader named Cyrus. Under King 
Cyrus, the Persians began a career of con¬ 
quest greater even than that of the Assyrians. 
Lydia, Babylonia and the rest of the Fertile 
Crescent, Egypt, and part of India fell to the 
Persians. Within little more than a genera¬ 
tion, they had conquered an empire stretch¬ 
ing three thousand miles, from the valley of 
the Indus to beyond the Nile (map. p 43). 

ith an area of about two million square 
miles and an estimated 75,000.000 inhabi¬ 
tants, Persia was the greatest empire the 
world had jet seen. 

The Persians proved able administrators. 
Like the Assyrians, they divided their realm 
into many provinces, each under a governor. 
However, to check on the governors, there 
were royal inspectors, known as "the King s 


Eyes and Ears,” who visited provinces and 
heard complaints of the people. Good roads, 
a fast pasta I sen-ice, and a single system of 
coinage encouraged trade and hound the 
empire closer together. Over one road, cou¬ 
riers using relays of horses could cover 1,500 
miles in seven days. 

Like other rulers before them, the Persian 
kings had absolute power. Their will was law 
for all their subjects. But unlike previous 
rulers, the Persians took pride in a just ad¬ 
ministration of their empire. The many 
peoples under their rule were free to worship 
as they pleased. Providing they paid their 
yearly tribute in taxes, they were also allowed 
a large amount of self-government. 

The Persian kings were followers of a re¬ 
ligion taught by the Persian prophet Zoro¬ 
aster, They believed that life was a struggle 
between the forces of light and goodness and 
the forces of darkness and evil. The spirit of 
all that was good was Mazda, who waged 
ceaseless war against the forces of evil. For 
all men there was a final judgment in which 
the righteous were rewarded with life in 
paradise and the wicked doomed to bum in 
hell. With truth, good thoughts, and good 
deeds, man could be saved. Eventually, so 
Zoroaster predicted, Mazda would reign su- 
prente over a righteous world, 

In many ways, the Persians learned from 
their subject peoples. The architecture of 
their palaces shows Egyptian influence. In 
painting and sculpture they- were indebted 
to the Assyrians and Babylonians. To keep 
records they- used both the cuneiform writing 
of Mesopotamia and an alphabet based on 
that of the Phoenicians. Persian rule brought 
two centuries of peace and prosperity to the 
peoples of western Asia until the conquest by 
Alexander the Great. During this time, the 
many different cultures of the Empire were 
slowly fused into one rich civilization. 
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Checking the facts 

L Explain: Fertile Crescent; monopoly; coin¬ 
age; phonetic alphabet; Old Testament; 
Ten Commandments; Judaism; astrology. 

2, Identify: Croesus; Abraham; Moses: King 
David; King Solomon; Nebuchadnezzar; 
Kmg Cyrus; Zoroaster. 

T Tell what each of these peoples contributed 
to civilization: the llittites; the Lydians; 
the Phoenicians; the Hebrews; the Assyrians; 
the later Babylonians; the Persians. 

4. Why were so many important cultural 
achievements made in western Asia? 

5. Why were the Assyrians the "most hated 
people" of the ancient world? In what ways 
did Persian rule represent an improvement 
over that of the Assyrians? 

Applying history 

1, Why lias western Asia been called the “melt¬ 
ing pot of the ancient world”? What ad= 
vantages and disadvantages did its peoples 
derive from this situation? 

2. How did iron weapons help the Hit rites win 
a great empire? Why has it always been im¬ 
portant for nations to possess abundant min¬ 
eral resources? 

x Compare the achievements of the ancient 
Hebrews with those of the Assyrians, Why 
did the Hebrews 1 "empire of the spirit" 
prove more lasting than the Assyrians' "em¬ 
pire of the sword" ? 

4. Why did the Assyrians and the Fcrsians 
maintain good roads? How did the Persian 
rulers supervise their local officials? Why 


are modem governments able to rule large 
areas more easily and effectively than gov¬ 
ernments in ancient times? 

History and geography 

1. Locate (map, p. 4 >}l Black Sea; Caspian 
Sea; Indus River, Fertile Crescent; Iranian 
Plateau; Land of the Hittites; Phoenicia: 
Lydia; Assyria; Syria; Palestine; Babylonia; 
Pcrsepolis; Persian Gulf; Egypt, 

2. Name the important peoples in and around 
the Fertile Crescent during ancient times 
[map. p~ 45), then locate the areas in which 
each lived. 

1 What were the principal natural boundaries 
of the ancient Persian Empire (map, p. 
43)7 

4. What geographic factors contributed to 
making the Phoenicians the important 
maritime people they became (map, p. 43)? 

5. On a modern tnap of Europe, locate Sicily, 
Spain, and Great Britain. Trace the prob¬ 
able route of Phoenician traders from their 
home ports to these points, 

6. After looking at the map on pp, 46-47, 
explain the term "Asia Minor." 

Special activities 

1, Prepare a class report on recent archeo¬ 
logical discoveries in western Asia. 

2, Read to the class the Ten Commandments 
and other passages from the Old Testae 
ment which illustrate the basic teachings 
of Judaism. 

3, Prepare a class exhthit entitled "The Ancient 
Cultures of Western Asia/ 1 
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The great land rnass of Eurasia—Europe and 
Alia combined—Is regarded by some geography 
ers as p single comment Even by itself, how¬ 
ever, Asia is the largest of the confidents, 
occupying approximately one-third of the 
world's land area. 

Asia's scale is huge. Its plains and desert 
areas are vast; ils mountains—which include 
the highest an earth—tower unbroken by low 
passes; its rivers are wide and long; distances 
ore almost unbelievable, 

Asia's southeastern margins have abundant 
rainfall and were once covered by forest* 
Toward the interior these regions are bordered 
by high mountains and a great expanse of 
desert. Northward lie broad semiorid grass¬ 
lands, or steppes. These merge into a wide bell 
of lowland and low mountains too cold far 
agriculture. The large rivers In this region are 
frozen much of the year, and the coldest 
tempera lures known outside Antarctica have 
been recorded there. 

Southwest Asia—now often colled the Mid¬ 
dle East-has fertile valleys and oases, notably 
between ihe Tigris and Euphrates rivers, where 
one of the first great civilization* in history 
arose. This area has Song been the crossroads 
between East and West. 

Two other great early civilization? devel¬ 
oped in eastern Asia; ihe Chinese in the Yellow 
River volley, that of India along ihe Indus 
River and in the valley of the upper Ganges. 

In southeast Asia* where Indian and Chinese 
cultures came together, many plants were first 
put to man's use, and pigs and poultry were 
first domesticated. Here the green food grain 
nee has been grown from very early times. 
The densest populations on earth live here 
today. 

From the steppes of Central Asia, the tradi¬ 
tional home of the namad F came invaders who 
built vast empires in India, China, southwest 
Asia, and Europe. 
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6 / HINDU CIVILIZATION 


IN INDIA 


At about the same time great civilizations 
were arising in Egypt and western Asia, an¬ 
other very important civilization appeared in 
India. This Indian civilization requires care¬ 
ful study for at least two reasons. First, it is 
a civilization which, though altered greatly 
by later outside influences, still profoundly 
affects the lives of hundreds of millions of 
people in India and neighboring countries. 
Second—and this is indeed a regrettable 
reason—it is a civilization which is little 
known and appreciated bv the West. 

To many of us, India even today is a land 
of mystery', inhabited by a strange people 
who wear loincloths, ride on elephants, play 
music for cobras, and sit on boards full of 
nails. Though such customs exist and natu¬ 
rally attract attention, they arc oniv a small 
part of the story*. For India is a huge land, 
more like a continent than a country, in area 
and population, it is almost equal to all of 
Europe without Russia, It is a land of mod¬ 
ern cities and primitive villages, of splendid 
luxury and grinding poverty, of enlightened 
culture and w idespread ignorance. To under¬ 
stand these great contrasts, we must study 
both the geography and the history of India. 
48 


THE RISE OF THE HINDUS 

ITic Geography of India. India is an im¬ 
mense triangle, bounded on the east and west 
by the Indian Ocean and on the north by the 
towering Himalaya Mountains (map, p. SO). 
The country is divided into three main geo¬ 
graphical regions. Northern India is a hroad 
plain stretching for about 1,500 miles from 
sea to sea, The central portion consists 
mainly of a large plateau, the Deccan, which 
is Separated from the north by a mountain 
range, The extreme south cm tip of the pen¬ 
insula, known as Tamil Land, is a jungle- 
clad tropical region, 

India’s climate varies a great deal but is 
for the most part harsh and inhospitable. For 
about half the year the hot sun shines down 
front a cloudless sky, until the earth is all 
parched and dry; Then the southerly sum¬ 
mer wind, the monsoon, brings the life- 
giving rain. This comes pouring down week 
after week with hardly an interruption until 
vast areas become muddy swamps. When¬ 
ever the rains are too light or too late, the 
crops dry out and millions of people are 
threatened by famine. 
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The wide northern plain, however, is 
watered by two mighty rivers which come 
down from the Himalayas—the Indus in the 
northwest and the Ganges in the northeast. 
Their valleys are the most fertile and densely 
populated regions of India. With the aid of 
irrigation, two and even three ha wests arc 
reaped each year. Millet; wheat, and rice are 
the main crops. Cotton and sugar cane, 
which probably originated in India, have also 
been grown there from very early times. As 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia, the warm, fertile 
river valleys were the cradles of early civili¬ 
zation. 

Remains of Early Civilizations. In the 
valley of the Indus, archeologists have dug 
up the remains of two ancient cities dating 
bach to almost 3000 g,c. These remains, 
whieh eloselv resemble those of the Su¬ 
merians of Mesopotamia, show that the in¬ 
habitant 5 lived in comfort and luxury'. Their 
brick homes were two- or three-story build¬ 
ings, with open courtyards, private wells, and 
even bathrooms. The streets were wide and 
laid out at right angles to each other. Articles 
in common use—bronze knives and razors, 
beautifully painted pottery, elegant jewelry, 
and finely carved seals—reveal a skillful and 
artistic people. There is some evidence that 
this early Indus civilization was destroyed 
when the rainfall decreased and the Indus 
River shifted its course. 

Remains found elsewhere reveal the exist¬ 
ence of another early civilization in India, 
developed by a short, dark-skinned Negroid 
people, the Dravidians, whose descendants 
arc Still found in southern India today. Some 
archeologists believe that the Dravidians 
originally occupied the Indus River valley 
but were driven out by the people men¬ 
tioned above. Not much is known about 
cither of these peoples because the writings 


of the early Indus people have not been de¬ 
ciphered and early written records of the 
Dravidians have not been found. 

Coming of the Ayians. The true historic 
period in India begins sometime after 2000 
b.c., following the arrival there of numerous 
tribes of Caucasian nomads from the north' 
west. These were probably part of a large 
group of tribes Or peoples known as the 
Aryans, who all spoke the same or kindred 
languages. Scholars believe that the Aryans 
originally inhabited the stcppclands around 
the Caspian 5ca. For reasons not Completely 
clear, they dispersed and settled in many 
places—in Indio, Persia, northern Asia Minor, 
and most of Europe. The evidence for this 
theory is that their languages have survived 
in these areas and show certain similarities 
to one another even today. 

The Aryans w ? ho invaded India were typr 
cal nomadic barbarians (see p. 14). Driving 
their cattle before them, they wandered from 
place to place in search of good grazing land. 
Each tribe was ruled by a w a monchief and 
a council of fighting men. Within the family, 
the father had complete authority, even over 
his married sons and their children, all of 
whom lived together, 'flic father also con¬ 
ducted the religious services, which consisted 
of simple sacrifices and ceremonies to the 
tribal gods and family spirits. Women and 
children took care of the household chores 
and tended the herds. The men spent much 
of their time in hunting and fighting or 
drinking and feasting. 

For centuries, wave after wave of these 
Aryan nomads poured through the mountain 
passes. Gradually they conquered the entire 
Indus River valley. In time, the Hindus, as 
the invaders came to be called, took over 
most of India. They despised the conquered 
Dravidians, w ? hom they described as ‘‘black- 
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skinned” and “noseless.” Nevertheless* there 
was probably a good deal of intermarriage, 
and the newcomers learned much from their 
more civilized subjects. Abandoning their 
nomadic way of life, they settled down as 
farmers and herdsmen. 

The Early Hindu Way of Life, about 1000 
to 500 b.c. In early Hindu agriculture, each 
family tilled a separate plot of ground. How¬ 
ever, like the early Egyptians and Sumerians, 
they soon discovered that they had to co¬ 
operate for protection and irrigation. They 
therefore grouped themselves in villages, each 
ruled by its own headman. These little vil¬ 
lage communities supplied almost all the 
needs of their members, They were so self- 
reliant that they were able to survive count¬ 
less wars, famines, and other disasters. 
Unfortunately, they also retarded progress 
because* without the approval of the com¬ 
munity, no individual could do things dif¬ 


ferently from the way the other villagers did 
them. As a result, the Indian peasant still 
lives and works very much as his ancestors 
did several thousand years ago. 

Gradually, groups of tribal villages were 
combined to form small kingdoms. The 
kings, or rajahs, protected their subjects, dis¬ 
pensed justice, and presided over religious 
ceremonies. They were assisted in these func¬ 
tions by the nobles and priests. A middle 
class, composed of merchants and skilled 
craftsmen, also soon appeared. Trade and in¬ 
dustry led to the rise of flourishing towns and 
cities. 

Many of the early Hindu kings had splen¬ 
did capitals, with broad streets, well-stocked 
shops, and large market places. They encour¬ 
aged poets, artists, and musicians. Their 
courts became important centers of culture. 
However* these rulers fought continual wars 
with their neighbors in order to expand their 
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power. Eventually, there emerged several 
very sizable kingdoms which brought unity 
to large portions of India. 

TWO MAJOR RELIGIONS- 
HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM 

Early Hindu Literature. The outstanding 
achievements of the early Hindus came in 
the fields of literature and religion. Even as 
barbarians, the Aryans bad loved to listen 
to their minstrels or bards as they sang about 
the exploits of their forefathers Later, 
when a system of writing developed, the 
Hindus wrote down their song^ In time* 
they created one of the first great collections 
of literature in the world. It includes stirring 
poems of heroes and wars, a collection of 
religious hymns, and many deep philosophi¬ 
cal reflections about the nature of the uni¬ 
verse, This great literature was written in 
Sanskrit, the ancient language of the Hindus, 

The Hindu Religion (Brahmanism ), The 
Hindu religious writings dealt with pro¬ 
found questions which have interested many 
peoples: “Whence does man come, and 
whither is he bound?" “What j s the purpose 
of lifer "Which is the right way of living?” 
The Hindu thinkers eame to the conclusion 
that the entire universe is governed by a 
spirit or soul force, Brahma, which is with¬ 
out body and without mind, pure, higher 
than the high, imperishable" Each living 
creature contains a portion of this immortal 
soul, which nevCT dies and is reborn many 
times and in many forms. This idea is called 
reincarnation, or the transmigration of souls, 
A person's behavior in each existence deter¬ 
mines how he will be reborn in the next 
life. The final purpose of life is to attain eter¬ 
nal peace, Nirvana, in which the soul of the 
individual is merged with Brahma and is no 
longer compelled to return to earth. 


The deep thoughts and lofty ideals of 
Hinduism have won the praise of many 
thinkers even in our Own day. Over the cen¬ 
turies, it inspired milt tons of people to lead 
a more godly life. Devout Hindus sought to 
achieve Nirvana through learning, good 
deed^ and self-dental. They devoted much 
time to studying the sacred writings and to 
religious meditation. They were thoughtful 
of their fellow men and treated animals 
kindly. Because of their belief that every 
living creature has a soul, some very pious 
persons would not Cat any kind of meat and 
a few even felt it wrong to kill harmful 
insects* 

On the other hand, many Hindus became 
more concerned with the outward symbols 
of their religion than with its deeper mean¬ 
ing. They worshiped thousands of gods and 
offered bloody sacrifices to them. They be¬ 
came fatalistic about life, passively accepting 
the evils about them. Fanatical holy men 
achieved fame by half-starving themselves Or 
by performing incredible feats like lying for 
years on a bed of nails. In such ways they 
hoped to free their souls from the burden of 
flesh and to become one with Brahma. 

The Caste System. By far the greatest 
problem which developed in Hinduism was 
the caste system. Every Hindu is bom into a 
certain Caste or social class and must remain 
in that caste for his entire life. The caste sys- 
teni is based on the religious belief that a 
person's station in life is fixed by fate as a 
reward or punishment for bis behavior in a 
previous existence. It is a fundamental part 
of the doctrine of reincarnation. 

In early times, there were four castes. 
Three nf these—the priests or scholars (Brah 
man$) T the rulers and warriors (Kshatriyas), 
and the landowners and businessmen (Vai- 
$vas)— were of honorable rank. Though there 
were some restrictions on social relations, it 



In modern Indo-China, Buddhist monks in &offrorvcoior robes 
perform religious rites before a hpndsome statue of the 
founder of their religion. 


whs possible for a person belonging to the 
second or third of these castes to advance to 
a higher caste. The fourth caste (Sndras) 
was composed of lowly laborers* who wctc 
looked down upon by the other three. 

Later, os new occupations developed and 
new groups w-cre converted to Hinduism, the 
four original castes were divided into thorn 
sands of new castes and subcastcs. The regu¬ 
lations became more rigid- Members of a 


caste w r erc forbidden to change their occu¬ 
pations, to mam outside of their own caste. 
Or cA'cn to cat with someone of lower caste. 
Tims the caste system divided the Hindu 
people into many small groups and hindered 
economic and social progress* 

Lowest of all were the Untouchables, who 
probably were the descendants of India’s 
primitive inhabitants. The Untouchables 
performed work scorned by all others, such 
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as skinning dead cattle or collecting refuse, 
Thev were required to stay away from the 
caste Hindus, They were forbidden to enter 
a temple or schoolbousc or to use the 
wells used by others. A high-caste Hindu 
considered himself polluted if even an Un¬ 
touchable's shadow fell on him! Yet the 
Untouchables did not complain because in 
theory they were being punished for their 
past sins. Only in verv recent times has the 
caste system begun to break down; efforts arc 
being made to improve the condition of the 
Untouchables, 

Buddhism. The second great religion 
which arose in India* Buddhism, rejected the 
caste system and other rigid doctrines of 
Hinduism. Its founder was Gautama Buddha* 
who lived about 500 b.c, (The title eH Bud¬ 
dha" means "the Enlightened One/' or great 
teacher.) Gautama was a wealthy young 
prince with a lovely wife whom he adored. 
Tie enjoyed a life of luxury until at the age 
of twenty-nine, he began to notice the misery 
and suffering about him and to wonder about 
the purpose of existence. Suddenly, he left 
his wife and infant son to adopt the life of 
a monk. After long years of meditation and 
self-torture, he was finally “enlightened” 
—that is, he believed that he understood the 
real meaning and purpose of life, 

Man is unhappy, according to Buddha, be 
Cause he cannot satisfy his desires. He must 
leam not to want anything for himself but 
to live simply and to serve fii$ fellow men. 
Buddha accordingly drew up a set of good 
principles, such as "right thinking/ “right 
feeling/' and "right actions." He also drew 
up a list of evib, like greed, anger, lying, and 
jealousv. In short, he called for a return to 
the original ideals of Hinduism, 

Dressed in the vellow robe of a Hindu 
monk and carrving a beggar's bowl, Buddha 
walked barefoot among the people of India 


to bring them his message. He died at the 
age of eighty* after eating spoiled food be¬ 
cause, it is said, he would not hurt his host's 
feelings by refusing it. Buddhas own un 
selfish life was the best example of his en¬ 
lightened teachings. 

lbc Influence of Buddhism. For many 
years. Buddhism gained converts only slowly. 
Then g about 250 u.c^ a powerful Hindu ruler 
named Asoka acquired control of most of 
India and set out to conquer the rest. 
Shocked by the honors of war he saw dur¬ 
ing his conquests, Asoka suddenly turned to 
Buddhism and devoted the rest of his life to 
helping his people. Among other things, he 
built many highways, irrigation works* and 
hospitals. He also sent out Buddhist mis¬ 
sionaries to spread the faith in neighboring 
countries. So well did they* succeed that 
Buddhism became one of Asia's leading re¬ 
ligions, Today there are more than 1>Q mil¬ 
lion Buddhists in Ceylon, Burma, Tibet, 
Iliailand, Indo-China, China, and Japan, 

After Asoka's death, his empire crumbled. 
The petty Hindu kings recovered flirir power 
and resumed their civil wars. Meanwhile, 
Buddha + s teachings fell into the very evils 
which he had tried to eliminate. A power¬ 
ful priesthood gained control, built large 
temples, and made Buddha himself into a 
god. Instead of righteous living, they empha¬ 
sized sacrifices and other ceremonies. Later 
still, the Indian Buddhists divided into two 
rival sects and grew very weak. The wor¬ 
shipers of Brahma regained control, perse- 
cuted the Buddhist priests, and won away 
their followers. Buddhism eventually disap¬ 
peared from the land of its birth, and Hindu¬ 
ism again dominated the people's lives. In 
neighboring countries, however, Buddhism 
continued to flourish. And in distant China, 
as we shall see, it played a significant rede as 
one of the country's major religions. 
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Checking the facts 

L Explains monsoon; Dravidians; Aryans; 
Hindus; rajali; Hinduism; Biahina; reincar¬ 
nation; caste system; Untouchables; Bud¬ 
dhism, 

2. Identify: Gautama Buddha; Asoka. 

3. Why were the Indus and Ganges rivers im¬ 
portant in the development of early Indian 
civilization? 

■f. Describe the way of life of the Aryans who 
invaded India. What changes took place 
after the period of their invasions? 1 

5. Describe the main features of the Hindu 
religion and tell how each affected the 
Indian people. 

5, Explain how Buddhism resembles and dif¬ 
fers from Hinduism. 

Applying history 

1. Explain the statement; “The heart of India 
beats in her villages." How has this situation 
begun to change in recent years? 

2 How p docs the nirvana of the Hindus differ 
from the heaven of other important re¬ 
ligions? In what ways does Hinduism stress 
the importance of righteous conduct here 
on earth? 

3^ Compare India's caste system with the class 
structure of other ancient countries. Why 
has the Indian government found it dif¬ 
ficult to abolish tbe caste system even in 
the mid-twentieth century? 

4. Only a few years ago. a leader of India's 
Untouchables persuaded several hundred 


thousand of Iris followers to become Bud¬ 
dhists, What were his reasons? Why did the 
vast majority of the Untouchables fail to 
respond to his appeals? 

5. Emperor Asoka said, "The chief conquest is 
not by force but by good behavior." What 
did he mean? How did his career reflect 
his teaching? 

History and Geography 

L Locate [map. p r 50): Indian Ocean; Ganges 
River; Himalaya Mountains; Deccan Pla¬ 
teau; Iranian Plateau; Tamil Land; Ceylon; 
Burma; Tibet- Indus River. 

2. Why is it said that India is “more like a 
contineat than a country"? What are the 
main geographic regions into which it may 
be divided? Why do temperatures vary a 
good deal from one region to another? 

3. Why are the river valleys the most densely 
populated parts of India? Which areas of 
India would you expect to be sparsely 
settled? Explain why, 

Special activities 

J. After consulting an encyclopedia or geog¬ 
raphy booh, report to the class on the mon¬ 
soon and how it affects the climate of India. 

2, Find and read a recent booh or magazine 
article that describes the life of the Indian 
peasnnt today. Exlpain why Indian peasant 
life has remained virtually unchanged for 
some three thousand years, 

3- Prepare a class report on the life and teach¬ 
ings of Gautama Buddha. 
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Hit Chinese often claim that theirs is the 
oldest Jiving civilization. This is undoubtedly 
correct For the ancient civilizations of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia disappeared long ago, and 
the Hindu civilization changed greatly when 
invading enemies settled in India. The 
Chinese are also justified in claiming that 
they made many important discoveries and 
inventions which were not learned by other 
peoples until centuries later. 

Important though their achievements 
were, the Chinese did not influence other 
civilizations for a long time. And they, in 
tum T were slow to benefit from the achieve¬ 
ments of other peoples. The main reason is 
to be found in China's geographical location 
{see map, p. >9). In early times, seamen did 
not dare venture across the broad oceans 
between China and other civilized countries. 
Tlie overland route was even more forbid¬ 
ding. It wound its way for several thousand 
miles across towering mountain ranges, 
parched deserts, and barren stcppelands that 
were inhabited bv fierce Mongol tribes¬ 
men For many centuries, the Chinese 
remained isolated from other civilized peo- 
ples. 


THE RISE OF CHINESE 
CIVILIZATION 

Main Geographical Features. Geography 
has played a major role also in China's inter¬ 
nal development. The main fertile regions 
border the Pacific Ocean and are divided 
into three distinct *reas. South China is a 
warm country* well watered by the monsoon 
rains. In the valleys, the people cultivate a 
swamp grass, rice, which has such a high 
yield per acre that it has become the staple 
food of a large part of the human race. On 
the dry R hillsides, they raise tea bushes and 
mulberry trees on which silkworms are fed. 
Rice, tea, and silk are three of China's im¬ 
portant contributions to the world. 

Central China consists largely of the valley 
of the mighty Yangtze River* which flows 
some three thousand miles from mountain¬ 
ous Tibet to the sea. The climate is gener¬ 
ally pleasant, the soil is fertile, rainfall is 
abundant, and the river makes travel easy. 
Tliis area contains almost half of China's 
population today. 

North China, on the other hand, has a 
harsh climate* with hot summers* cold win- 
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tcrs, and irregular rainfall. Its great asset is 
a deep fertile soil, loess, which has been 
brought there by winds and streams from 
the stcppclands of the interior. The richest 
part is the valley of the Yellow River. The 
river supplies large amounts of fresh topsoil 
and the water necessary for irrigation. But it 
is also known as “China's sorrow/ 1 In periods 
of heavy rainfall, it overflows its banks, 
dimming thousands and leaving millions 
homeless, 

Early Remains. It was in the north, at a 
bend in the Yellow River, that Chinese civili¬ 
zation probably had its origin sometime be¬ 
fore 2000 n,c. Archeologists have uncovered 
in this region the ruins of early villages sur¬ 
rounded by walls of pounded earth. The 
remains show a culture typical of the New 
Stone Age. The inhabitants lived in small 
nuid huts or even in caves dug out of the 
loess. They engaged in herding and farming. 
Wheat, barley, and other cereals w r cre grown. 
Pigs and poultry were the main domesticated 
animals, although the horse and ox were also 
known* The finds include polished stone 
axes, knives, and hoes, together with a crude 
type of pottery. However, we know relative!v 
little about this very cariv period of Chinese 
history because no written records have been 
discovered. Later Chinese accounts of this 
period, though interesting, are based on 
legend. 

It is likely that the Chinese advanced most 
rapidly in the north because they found it 
easier to work the soft loess than to clear the 
dense forests and thickets of central and 
southern China. It is true that they also en¬ 
countered some difficulties here. They had 
to erect dikes along the Yellow River, build 
canals for irrigation, and provide for defense 
against their warlike Mongol neighbors. Rut 
these obstacles actually proved a blessing in 
disguise. To overcome them, the Chinese 


learned to work together and eventually de¬ 
veloped an efficient government. As in other 
countries, advances in the arts and learning 
went ha aid in hand with economic and po¬ 
litical progress. 

China's First Historic Dynasty', Chinese 
civilization. a$ we know it began to take 
shape during the time of the Shang Dynasty 
or family of rulers, about 1750 to 1125 b.c. 
The Shangs ruled a small kingdom in the val¬ 
ley of the Yellow River (map, p. 59), Though 
the large majority of the inhabitants still en¬ 
gaged in agriculture, they had already ad¬ 
vanced well beyond the Stone Age. A few of 
the villages had grown into towns. Crafts¬ 
men made tools, weapons, and vessels of 
bronze. They manufactured silk and linen 
cloth and other articles which required a con¬ 
siderable degree of skill. Most of their prod¬ 
ucts were purchased by the king and the 
wealthy landowners or nobles. However, 
there is also evidence that Shang merchants 
engaged in trade with less civilized neighbor¬ 
ing peoples. 

By the rime of the Shangs, the Chinese 
had developed a system of writing much like 

that still in use today. Most of the earlv 
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written records have been lost but enough 
have been found to show the basic similarity 
Chinese w riting consists of characters which 
symbolize cither objects, ideas, or sounds. 
Each of these characters represents a single 
one-syllable word. Thev arc written in vertv 
cal columns which start on the right side of 
the page. Since the Chinese never developed 
an alphabet a student has the difficult task 
of learning tens of thousands of different 
characters! This complex system of writing 
has undoubtedly proved an obstacle to 
China's progress. 

The earliest known Chinese written rec¬ 
ords arc prayers scratched on fragments of 
bone or shell, indicating the significant role 
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played by religion in the life of the Chinese. 
Like many other ancient peoples, they be¬ 
lieved that they were surrounded by a host 
of invisible beings, whose displeasure they 
feared. These included gods of the sky and 
earth, household deities, and the souls of de¬ 
parted ancestors. To win the good will of 
these spirits, the people offered up sacrifices 
and performed elaborate ceremonies. Their 
rituals were often accompanied by music and 
dancing. The king took a leading part in the 
early Chinese religion. lie served as high 
priest and presided over all important reli¬ 
gious ceremonies. He was called the H 'Son of 

Many Chinese custom* have changed 
little through I he centuries. Writing the 
complex characters of the language is 
slill done by means of brush and ink, 
as Ft has been for thousands of years 
[right]. And, even today, on a funk in 
Hong Kong harbor, the grandmother 
occupies the place of honor while o 
Chinese family eafs its simple meal. 


Heaven,” a title which indicated that he had 
been sent by heaven to rale over the people. 

According to later tradition, the Shang 
Dynasty ruled for more than six hundred 
years. However, many of the later monarchy 
were corrupt Or incompetent. They devoted 
themselves to pleasure and showed little 
concern for the welfare of their subjects. 
Tlie nobles, freed from royal control, fought 
constantly among themselves. Finally, the 
Shatigs were overthrown by a powerful noble, 
who founded a new dynasty, the Chou. 
Chinese history has contained manv such 
cycles, in which a dynasty rose to power and 
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flourished, then suffered a period of decline 
and finally was replaced by a new dynasty. 

The Chou Dynasty and Its Achievements, 
about 112? to 250 b.c* The Chotis held the 
throne for almost a thousand years. During 
their long reign China achieved so much 
that many Chinese still regard it as their 
country's "Golden Age/" The early Chou 
tings restored peace and established a strong 
government. They drafted men for the army 
and for large public works projects, such as 
dams and irrigation canals. They were also 
active in the country s economic life. Fishing 
and salt mining were carried on by the gov¬ 
ernment* and other industries came under 
its supervision- Each of these activities was 
directed by a minister appointed by the king. 
The ministers were assisted by a body of 
government officials chosen for their ability 
with little regard for social class. This was 
the beginning of China's famous civil serv¬ 
ice, which was destined to play a very impor¬ 
tant role in the country's history. 

Another important achievement of the 
Chon period was the spread of Chinese in¬ 
fluence among neighboring peoples, Chinese 
armies, equipped with iron weapons, were 
able to advance southward and to occupy 
part of the Yangtze River valley. They also 
defeated the barbarians td the northwest and 
extended their holdings in that direction 
(see map, p. >9). In the newly conquered 
lands, the Chinese established colonies, 
which helped to civilize the original inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Since their kingdom had become too large 
for them to rule directly, the Chous ap¬ 
pointed nobles as governors of the outlying 
provinces. These governors, together with 
the other important royal officials, formed 
a wealthy and influential upper class. They 
lived in many-roomed brick mansions built 
around spacious inner courts and colorful 


gardens. Skilled craftsmen worked to provide 
them with fine furniture, expensive jewelry, 
and other luxury' goods. Large numbers of 
clerks and laborers also found employment 
in their service. In time p the capitals of the 
Chous and of their governors grew into bust¬ 
ling, prosperous cities. 

The Golden Age was also marked by a 
great deal of artistic and intellectual □ctivity- 
Metalworkcrs cast graceful bronze vessels 
and bells for the temples. Jewelers spent 
months, or even years, canring beautiful or¬ 
naments of precious jade or ivory. Historians 
kept careful records, which arc of great value 
to later students seeking information about 
the Chou period. Poets turned out a remark¬ 
able variety of verse. These included solemn 
religious hymns, gay lyrics for court festivals, 
and songs dealing with events in the every¬ 
day life of the common people. Many of 
these poems are still known and sung today. 

Most important of all, however, were the 
developments In philosophy and religion. 
Unlike the mystical Indians, whose lives 
were dominated by Brahmanism and the 
caste system, Chinese philosophers concerned 
themselves mainly with practical worldly 
problems. "How can people lead happier 
lives and create a more perfect society?” they 
asked. China's two greatest philosophers, 
Confucius and Lao-tse, both of whom lived 
an the late Chou period, about 500 B,c.. 
found very different answers to this question. 
Nevertheless, the teachings of both were 
adopted by the Chinese people and became 
a basic part of the Chinese way of life. 

THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION 

The Teachings of Confucius, According 
to the traditional account, Confucius first 
won fame by editing the "classics/' a collec¬ 
tion of the country's early writings on his- 
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tory, religion* poetry, nature, and music. 
One of the provincial governors, impressed 
by the wisdom of Confucius, appointed him 
to high office. Within a short time, the sage 
succeeded in setting up a model government. 
But the governor soon tired of his adviser's 
strict moral standards and dismissed him, 
Confucius wandered about for years, unabk 
to gain another important post. Finally, he 
settled down and spent his remaining years 
teaching a small group of devoted pupils. 

The followers of Confucius made a collec¬ 
tion of his wise sayings or proverbs, in which 
he expressed his philosophy of life, Lite 
many Chinese, the sage believed that all men 
had been wise and good in very early times. 
He urged people to abandon the "new ways” 
and go back to the customs of their ancestors. 
To guide them, he set forth detailed rules 
for every- important human relationship—be- 
tween ruler and ministers, husband and wife, 
brother and brother* father and son* and 
friend and friend, "With righteousness in 
the heart,” he declared, "there will be beauty 
in the character. With beauty in the char¬ 
acter, there will be harmony in the home. 
With harmony in the home, there will be 


order in the nation. With order in the na¬ 
tion* there will be peace in the world." 

Effects of Confucianism* The teachings 
of Confucius had a profound effect on the 
Chinese way of life. Since Chinese fanning 
required a very' great amount of hand labor, 
people lived together in large family groups 
or dans. Confucius strengthened these tra¬ 
ditional family tics. People were taught to 
regard the oldest member of the family as its 
"honored head"' and to grant him the deepest 
respect and veneration. Children Seamed 
obedience and good manners so thoroughly 
that they $cldom had to be punished. Crime 
was relatively rare because the offender 
brought disgrace on his entire family. When 
some members of the family were in need, 
the others found them employment or con¬ 
tributed to their support. By working closely 
together in family groups r the Chinese man¬ 
aged to survive many periods of trouble and 
won a reputation for courtesy, honest), and 
good humor. 

Confucius' teachings greatly appealed to 
the upper classes. The philosopher advised 
the people to obey their rulers* whom heaven 
had set over them. He urged them to regard 
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the king in particular as the honored head 
of the entire nation. It is hardly surprising 
that later monarchs ordered that Confucian¬ 
ism should be taught in the schools and that 
the philosopher himself should be worshiped 
as a god. 

However, one follower of Confucius 
pointed out that the relationship between 
the ruler and his subjects worked two ways. 
The people were obligated to serve their 
king. But he in turn had an obligation to 
look out for their welfare. If the people were 
miserable* their suffering was evidence that 
the king had lost the “Mandate of Heaven' 1 
—that is p he no longer had the favor and 
support of the gods. In that case, the people 
had the right to rebel and depose him. This 
principle, like the teachings of Confucius 
himself r was adopted by the Chinese and 
was used to justify revolt on a number of 
different occasions, 

China's Other Religions * Almost nothing 
is known about the life of Lao-tse, the sec¬ 
ond great philosopher of the Chou period. 
The traditional account is that he withdrew 
from civilized society to live in a desert re¬ 
gion. On the way to the desert, he wrote a 
little book in which he expressed his views 
on life generally. The individual can find 
happiness* according to Lao-tse, by giving up 
the struggle for wealth and power and by 
leading a simple life in accordance with the 
law's of nature, M The wise man does not 
push himself forward nor make himself 
great," wrote the philosopher, L 'He does not 
fight and therefore no one can fight with 
him. , + . He meets the good with good¬ 
ness and he meets the bad, too. with good- 
ness. He makes himself the lowest of all and 
yet all the world will flock to the man who 
knows the Tao [the way of nature]/ 1 

Lao-tse's teachings became known as Tao¬ 
ism. They spread rapidh among the com' 


mon people, who welcomed a faith which 
seemed to praise their own humble way of 
life. But they changed Taoism considerably 
by adding many of their ancient beliefs and 
ceremonies. In particular, they looked to the 
Taoist priests to drive away evil spirits and 
to perform feats of magic. Centuries later. 
Buddhism was introduced into China and 
won many people away from Taoism, In 
time* however, the two religions borrowed 
so much from each other that they became 
very much alike. Many Chinese even found 
it possible to follow at one and the same 
time the principles of all three great teachers 
—Confucius, Lao-tse, and Buddha. 

The Short-Lived Ch'in Dynasty* 221-207 
B,Cr By the time of Lao-tse and Confucius* 
the Chou Dynasty was already in a state of 
decline. Weak kings neglected affairs of state 
and exercised little real power. The nobles 
held complete control over their territories 
and fought many wars to enlarge them at the 
expense of their neighbors. As conditions 
grew worse, it became evident that the 
Chous had lost the Mandate of Heaven. Re¬ 
volts broke out and the country was tom by 
conflicts among rivals for the throne. Finally* 
one noble succeeded tn deposing the king- 
lie established the Gh T m Dynasty, from 
which China gets its name. 

The Ch'in rulers conquered large new ter¬ 
ritories* especially in the south, and assumed 
the title of emperor. They also built the 
Great Wall to stop the frequent Mongol in¬ 
vasions f$ec map, p. 59), However, they 
ruled harshly. Their expensive wars and con¬ 
struction projects required high taxes and 
long periods of forced labor. The opposition 
grew so great that the dynasty was over¬ 
thrown after a short time. 

The Powerful Han Dynasty, 206 b.c.- 
a.d. 220. The throne now passed to a new 
family of rufcrs, the powerful Han Dynasty. 


The Ilan emperors were generous patrons of 
scholarship and literature. They supported 
and encouraged writers and built a great li¬ 
brary containing over ten thousand volumes. 
They also strengthened the hold of Con- 
fudanism on the Chinese people. One of the 
Han rulers established a college to train fu¬ 
ture govern men t officials. Students took a 
scries of very difficult examinations, which 
were based on the Confucian classics, and 
those getting the highest marks were apn 
pointed to government posts. This system of 
examinations weakened the nobility by cro 
a ting a new ruling class based on learning, 
rather than on heredity or wealth. 

The Hans were interested in conquest as 
well as culture. One of them, Wu Ti (140- 
87 b.c, ) p was called the 14 Martial Emperor' 
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because of his military achievements (see 
map, p, 59) k He reconquered southern 
China, which had broken away for a time. 
He also annexed part of Indo-China, In the 
north, he added portions of Manehuria and 
Korea to his empire. Still not satisfied, Wu 
Ti sent explorers and armies westward to 
make contact with other civilizations of 
which he had heard rumors. Despite the 
geographic obstacles, be succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing an overland trade route to India and 
to western Asia. His successors maintained 
this route for several centuries. At about the 
same time, daring mariners began to make 
the long voyage by sea from China to Ceylon 
and Tndia. Under the Hans, China's long 
isolation from other great centers of civiliza¬ 
tion was brought to an end. 



If rtrarp&itTan Mrtiftt** of A*f 


These two bronze object! -a ceremo¬ 
nial win* vessel (right) end o cup- 
show the degres of craftsmanship Chi¬ 
nese artisans had attained as long ago 
as o thousand years before the birth 
of Christ, 
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The Legacy of the Ancient East 

Our Debt to the Ancient East- In the 
early ancient period, various important peo¬ 
ples built civilizations on the foundations 
laid down by prehistoric mam Two of these 
civilizations, the Hindu and the Chinese, 
greatly influenced most of Asia but were 
relatively isolated from our own civilisation 
until fairly recent limes. Tire Egyptians, Su¬ 
merians, and other peoples of the Near East* 
on the other hand* were in the main stream 
of our civilization and directly influenced it 
From the beginning. To appreciate bow 
much we owe to these peoples of the past, 
let us review' their accomplishments. 


1. More complex social groups. People in 
the ancient East learned to live together in 
large and complex social groups. The family, 
clan, and tribe gradually gave way to the 
village, towm T and city. Social classes arose, 
each performing a different function for so¬ 
ciety. The leisured classes, the priests and 
nobles, had time and energy to concern 
themselves with art, literature, science, and 
other cultural matters, 

2. Economic advances. The existence of 
larger social groups was made possible 
through economic advances. A variety of 
trades and crafts sprang up. From special¬ 
izing in one Or another of them, men be¬ 
came more skilled and were able to produce 
more and better goods. The methods of 
farming employed by the ancient Egy ptians 
and Mesopotamians were not much im¬ 
proved until a few hundred years ago. 
Until recent times, too, few improvements 
were made in the smelting of metals. Even 
modem factories do not produce finer doth 
than the ancients made by hand. The early 
civilized peoples also learned how to build 
roads and ships and to use money as a 
medium nf exchange. In short, our agricul¬ 
ture, industry, and commerce all rest on their 
discoveries. 


3. Establishment of Jaw and order. Or¬ 
ganized government a ho dates back to these 
early civilizations. The Egyptians were the 
first people to become a nation, with the 
whole country united under a single ruler. 
The jjcoples of the Near East, especially 
the Persians, developed efficient methods of 
ruling an empire. The Code of Hammurabi 
in the First Babylonian Empire stated the 
principle that a crime against an individual 
is a concern of the entire community. The 
rule of law and order was already well estab¬ 
lished in ancient times. 

4. Cultured achievements. Many basic cul¬ 
tural advances were made by the peoples of 
the ancient East. These include the sohr cal¬ 
endar, on which our own calendar is based; 
a simple system of writing using the phonetic 
alphabet (based on speech sounds): nu¬ 
merous great works of literature and phi¬ 
losophy; and the fundamental principles of 
mathematics* engineering, and astronomy. 
Remarkable achievements were also made in 
architecture, painting, and sculpture. 

5. Advanced religious ideas. Five of the 
major religions of the modem world were 
bom before 500 n c. These were Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, and 
Judaism. One* Judaism, paved the way for 


the two leading faiths of our time* Christi¬ 
anity and Islam. To the ancient civilizations 
of the East we owe many spiritual and 
ethical principles which still serve us as moral 
guides. 

Growing Stagnation in the East. For sev¬ 
eral thousand years, the ancient peoples of 
the East advanced rapidly in many fields of 
endeavor. Even so, their civilizations had a 
number of undesirable features. Slavery was 
perhaps the worst of these, but the common 
people* working long hard hours, were often 
little better off than slaves. A good part of 
their produce went to enrich the rulers and 
members of the upper classes. Liberty in the 
modern sense was unknown: kings ruled with 
absolute power over their subjects. War was 
regarded as a normal state of affairs. Women 
had few rights and, for the most part, were 
kept secluded in the home. Bound by ancient 
customs and the rigid rule of kings and 
priests* most of the civilizations that we have 
been studying began to lose their power to 
Originate new ideas and ways of life. For¬ 
tunately for mankind, a new civilization, 
created by the Greeks, was arising in the 
region of the Aegean Sea, The Greeks were 
to add fresh and original features to world 
civilization 
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Checking the fact* 

1. Explain; Mongols; loess; "Sou of Heaven"; 
Confucianism; family system; "Mandate of 
Heaven 1 '; Taoism. 

2. Identify: Confucius; Lao-tze; Emperor Wu- 

Ti. 

1. Why was China long isolated from other 
advanced civilisations? How did this isola¬ 
tion influence its development? 

4. Why did Chinese civilization arise in the 
Yellow River valley? How did it spread to 
neighboring areas? 

5. Describe the important achievements of the 
Chinese people under their early dynasties. 

6. Compare briefly the teachings of Confucius 
and Lao-tze. How did each of these great 
religious teachers influence the Chinese 
people? 

Applying history 

1. It has been said that the Chinese thought in 
terms of centuries the way occidental peoples 
do in years. Why did they have this atti¬ 
tude? How did it affect the Chinese wav of 
life? 

2. Why have recent Chinese governments tried 
to introduce a phonetic alphabet? Why has 
this been a difficult task? 

J. Why has the Chou period been called 
China's '“Golden Age"? Did the people 
living at the time consider it a golden age? 
Explain, 

4. Confucius said, “Do not do unto others 
what you do not wish them to do unto you." 
Buddha said, "Let no one do unto others 
what he would not have done unto himself/' 
Compare these sayings with each other and 
with the Christian "Golden Rule/ 1 Why 
have great religious teachers and philos¬ 
ophers often bad similar views about human 
behavior? 


S. Why did Chinese rulers seek to spread the 
teachings of Confucius? Explain how r the 
"mandate of heaven" idea might be used 
to justify tc volts against unsatisfactory rulers. 

History and geography 

L Locate (map, p- 5*3): Yellow River; Yangtze 
River; Korea; Manchuria; Mongolia; Pa¬ 
cific Ocean; Tibet: Gobi Desert. 

2. What were die major geographic regions 
of ancient China? 

>. Trace the boundaries of the Chinese Em¬ 
pire during the Han Dynasty (map, p. 59). 

4. What obstacles of geography did traders 
have to overcome in traveling front China 
to western Asia (map, pp> 46-47)? 

Special activities 

1. Prepare a class exhibit on the civilizations 
of ancient India and China. Emphasize both 
similarities and differences. 

2. After consulting a biography or a reference 
work, prepare a class report on the life and 
teachings of Confucius. 


Summarizing Unit 2 


1. Chart the five great early civilizations you 
have studied in Unit 2. 

Approximate Major 
Civilization dates achievements 

l. Take a cross section of this unit's time lint 
and tell what was happening in the then- 
civilized world about 1000 b.c.; about 2000 
b.c.; about 1000 b.c,; about 500 b.c. 

1. Review the important terms and names in 
this unit by holding a "bee/* A player, 
from each side in turn, picks a word from 
a hat and explains or identifies if, 
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4, In your notebook, prepare an outline of the 
main political developments discussed in 
this unit 

5- Label on an outline map: 

a. Rivers und Sects-: Mediterranean Sea; Mile 
River; Red Sea; Tigris River; Euphrates 
River; Fersian Gulf; Indian Ocean; Indus 


River; Ganges River; Pacific Ocean; 
Yangtze River; Yellow River, 
b. Places: Egypt: Nubia (the Sudan); 
Palestine; Syria; Asia Minor; Mesopo¬ 
tamia (Iraq}; Iranian Plateau; India; 
Deccan Flatcjiu; Tamil Land; China; 
Mongolia; Manchuria; Korea; Tibet 


Books to Read 


Specialized Accounts 

*Casson p Lionel. The Ancient Mariners. Mac¬ 
millan, IQ59. An absorbing book about the 
sea fighter? and merchants of ancient times, 

Ceram, C. W. Gods, Graves, and Scholars. 
Knopf, 195L A popular account of various 
early civilizations as revealed by archeo¬ 
logical finds. 

*Ciiiera, Edward. They Wrote on Clay. Chi¬ 
cago, 1957. Life in ancient Babylonia as 
reconstructed from accounts on clay tablets. 

Cqnteneau, G eoaces. Everyday Life in Baby¬ 
lonia and Assyria* St Martin's, 1954. A good 
description of the way people lived in an¬ 
cient Mesopotamia, 

Fitch, Florence M. Their Search for God. 
Lothrop. 1947. A concise account of the re¬ 
ligions of India and China. 

*Glueck, NeiSOH. Rivers fn the Desert. Far¬ 
rar, 1959. A fascinating work that deals with 
religion, history, and archeology in Palestine. 

Goodman, Paul* History of the Jews. Dutton, 
1955- A highly readable brief survey. 

Heaton, E, W. Everyday Life in Old Testa¬ 
ment Times . Scribners* 1956, Life in the 
ancient Middle East. 

Kramer, Samvel N. From the Tablets of 
Sumer. Falcon's Wing, 1956. The text of 
twenty-five very early written records, trans¬ 
lated and explained by a noted archeologist. 

Moscati; Sadat l no. Ancient Semiric Civiliza¬ 
tions- Putnam, 195S, A valuable, well-or¬ 
ganized survey. 

Orlinskv, Harry M. Ancient Israel. Cornell, 
1954, A brief, readable, scholarly work. 

*Seeger + Eliza pet II, The Pugetfot of Chinese 
History. Longmans. Green* 1947. An in¬ 


teresting introduction to Chinese history, 

*Sencufta p F. Everyday Life in Ancient India. 
Oxford, 1950* A well-illustrated survey of 
early Indian civilization, 

Stkindoxff. C. and K. C. Stele. When Egypt 
Ruled the Fast, Chicago. 1957. Beautifully 
illustrated account of Egyptian history from 
early times to the Empire, 

Biographies and Historical Fiction 

Best, Allena C. Honey of the Nile. Oxford, 
1958. The romantic story of a girl-queen who 
escaped from the royal Egyptian court. 

Burrows,, Mii.lar. Founders of Great Re 
fjgiouj. Scribner's. 19>l. Valuable for its 
biographical sketches. 

Cooledce, Olivia.. Egyptian Adventures. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1954- Twelve colorful 
stories of everyday life in ancient Egypt. 

*Crow f Cart.. Master Xu rig: 77ie Storys of 
Confucius. Hatper, 1958, An interesting ac¬ 
count of the great Chinese sage. 

*Gere, Francis K. Boy of Babylon, Long¬ 
mans, Green, 1941. A novel concerning life 
in Mesopotamia in the time of King Ham¬ 
murabi. 

King, Marion. Young Krng David. Lippi ncott, 
1948. A novel based on the Biblical account. 

McGraw, Elojsh J. Mara. Daughter of the 
Nile- Coward McCann, 1957. A pretty slave 
girl helps a pharaoh recover his throne. Use¬ 
ful for its description of conditions under 
the Empire. 

* Payne, Robert, The Gold of Troy. Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1959. The story of Heinrich 
Schlicmanu and his discovery of the buried 
cities of ancient Greece. 
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UNIT 3 

THE ANCIENT 

MEDITERRANEAN 

WORLD 

In the days when Egypt and Mesopotamia were already great, most of the lands 
around the Mediterranean Sea were still inhabited by barbarians and savages. 
Traders from Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Phoenicia bronight them their first taste of 
civilization and started them on the road to progress. Bv the time the old cultures 
of the East had lost their creative sparlc p a fresh new world was arising in the West 
First the Greeks, a people who loved freedom and beauty, created a culture 
glorious for its art, literature, and philosophy. From the Greeks leadership passed 
to the more practical and more ambitious Romans, who eventually united the entire 
Mediterranean world under their rule. Thus civilization, like trade, passed from the 
narrow little river valleys out into the "broad expanse of the Mediterranean Sea, 
The Mediterranean became a new center of civilization. 

In studying the Greeks and Romans, we shall be mainly concerned with these 
questions: 

1. How did the Greeks develop a new and progressive culture? 

2, What were the great contributions of the Greeks to civilization? 

J. What led to the fusion of Greek culture with the older civiliza¬ 
tions of the East? 

4. How did Rome become the ruler of the Mediterranean world? 

5. What problems did Rome encounter as a result of its conquests? 

6. What were the outstanding contributions of the Roman Empire 
to civilization? 
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GREECE: FROM BARBARISM 


TO GREATNESS 


Set in the sparkling blue waters of the 
Aegean Sea is the Greek peninsula. It is a 
land of purple-tinted mountains and green 
valleys* of deep blue skies and golden sun¬ 
light. lire warmtli of its climate is tempered 
bv the sea-cooled breezes and bracing moun¬ 
tain air. In the small but fertile valleys, 
farmers cultivate wheat and other grains. 
The sunny mountainsides provide pasture 
for flocks of sheep and goats. Grapevines 
and olive trees thrive even where the soil is 
rocky. Bees, feeding on the mountain flowers, 
produce rich honey. Clay for pottery' and 
marble for sculpture are abundant, and the 
surrounding $eas beckon to fishermen and 
traders. The Greek peninsula is Indy a land 
of beauty, where nature inspired maids an 
tistic spirit and provided the setting for a 
vigorous new civilization, 

THE GREEKS MASTER THE 
AEGEAN WORLD 

A Forgotten Civilization in the Aegean. 
Until the end of the nineteenth century', 
almost nothing was known of an Aegean civ¬ 
ilization earlier than that of the Greeks, 
although Greek legends mentioned such a 
civilization. In the great Greek epic, the 
Odyssey, Homer wrote: "There is a land 
called Crete* in the midst of the wine-dark 
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sea. . , , Among their cities is the great 
KnOSSOS where Minos reigned . . * he that 
held converse with the great ZeusT Most 
scholars of the nineteenth century regarded 
these legends as myths. However, one person 
who believed otherwise was the noted aina 
tenr archeologist Heinrich Sciatic mann. 

As a hoy, Schlicmann was fascinated by 
the stories of Homer. Years later, having be¬ 
come wealthy in business, he began to search 
for the places described by the blind Greek 
poet. Despite the scoffing of many people, 
Sehlicmann found several of the places men¬ 
tioned by iTomer, Excited by his discov¬ 
eries, other archeologists began excavating in 
Aegean lands. To an astonished world, the} 
revealed that an ancient civilization had in¬ 
deed once flourished on the shores and is¬ 
lands of the Aegean Sea. 

By far the most important remains were 
found on the island of Crete (map, p. 70)* 
where the Aegean civilization probably be¬ 
gan, At Knossos, the largest of many cities 
once existing on Crete, archeologists uncov¬ 
ered a magnificent palace which was several 
stories high, and spread over six acres. It had 
grand staircases leading to huge columned 
balls, covered with beautiful wall paintings. 
The palace was even equipped with running 
w^atcr and sewage drains! Abo within the 
palace were storerooms* olive presses, school- 
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rooms, and workshops, A road forty miles 
long, paved with cobblestones and equipped 
with bridges, led to a neighboring city. Thou¬ 
sands of day tablets with Cretan writing 
were also Found, which scholars have only 
recently begun to decipher. It is still not 
known where the Aegean peoples came from 
or when they arrived on Crete, 

Living on a small but strategically located 
island, the Cretans soon became an impor¬ 
tant trading people. As early as 3000 b.c., 
thev probably learned from neighboring Asia 
Minor how to manufacture copper and 
bronze, Thcv also exchanged their wares with 
Egypt, which was only a two-day sail away, 
Bv 2000 b.c., Crete was the center of a far- 
flung naval empire. There were large Aegean 
cities on the mainland of Greece and on 
nearby islands. Another outpost of Aegean 
civilization was the city of Troy, in Asia 
Minor. It is not known whether the kings of 
Crete controlled all these cities, but there is 


little doubt that their sturdy ships ruled the 
seas. Long before the Phoenicians, darmg 
Cretan mariners ventured forth into the 
western Mediterranean, trading with the 
peoples of Italy, Sicily, and distant Spain, 
The chief Cretan deity was an earth or 
mother goddess, whose son later became 
known to the Greeks as Zeus. However, for 
reasons not known to us, the Cretans built 
no great temples or monuments to their 
gods. In their art-work, the Cretans revealed 
themselves as a gay and joyous people with 
a strong love of nature. Their paintings 
show leaping youths, prancing animals, and 
brighttv colored birds and flowers—all almost 
lifelike in their realism. Cretan craftsmen 
displayed equal artistry. They produced very 
fine pottery and beautiful bronze and gold 
goblets. Apparently the Cretans were fond of 
athletics. In outdoor theaters, they enjoyed 
many sports, including boxing and gym¬ 
nastics. 


The throne in the great hall of the magnificent palate al on Crete h guarded by a wall 

pointing of two griffins- mythical animals with the head of an eagle and the bady of a flan. 
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Homer's great epic poems T the JJidd and ihe 
Odyssey. These poems, based on old legends, 
were composed by Homer about four hun¬ 
dred years after Troy fell. The fiferd tdls of 
the long war between the Achaeans and the 
Trojans, The Odyssey describes the many ex- 
citing adventures of the Achaean hero Odys¬ 
seus on his voyage back from Troy. 

Sometime after the coming of the Achae¬ 
an s p other waves of Greek-speaking people 
invaded the Aegean lands. The last of these 
invaders, the fierce and barbarous Dorians* 
destroyed the Aegean cities on the mainland 
and occupied Crete and other Aegean is¬ 
lands, Unable to resist the Dorians, many of 
the Achaean Greeks Bed to Asia Minor and 
founded new cities there. By about 1100 b,c., 
the old Aegean civilization had almost dis¬ 
appeared. 

Beginnings of Greek Civilization. The 
people known in history as the Greeks were 
a mixture of the Greek-speaking invaders 
and the earlier Aegeans. Though the Aegean 
civilization w'as all but destroyed, the Greeks 
built their own on its remnants. For a time 
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^ GREEK SETTLEMENTS 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN BASIN 
800 - 500 B.C 


The Greek Invasions. The Cretan cities 
prospered for many centuries. Then, about 
1400 b.c. r the great palace at Knossos was 
destroyed, probably by raiders. The raiders 
may have been a Greek-speaking people 
known as Achaeans, w r ho had long before 
settled on the mainland. They belonged to 
the larger group of peoples known as Aryans 
or Indo-Europeans (see p, 49), 

The Achaeans first began to invade the 
Balkan Peninsula around 2000 b.c,, about 
the time their kinsmen were invading India 
and Persia. They came in several migrations, 
gradually giving up their nomadic way of 
life and settling down to a simple existence 
of farming and herding. Intermarrying with 
the more advanced Aegeans, they absorbed 
much of their culture. However, the invaders 
became the ruling class, and their language 
began to be used throughout the peninsula. 

The invaders gave a more warlike char¬ 
acter to Aegca n culture. They a ttacked 
Crete, Egypt, and Asia Minor. Their ten- 
year siege of Troy, which took place about 
1200 B.C., has been portrayed for us in 
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after the Dorian iimsion* the Greeks led a 
somewhat primitive existence. There was 
little trade, and craftsmen produced few 
goods. The vast majority of the people culti¬ 
vated small farms and tended their herds and 
flocks. Every man was a jackHaf-al1-trades t 
making his own Furniture, tools, and utensils. 
Such goods as the Greeks could not make 
they bought from Phoenician traders who 
brought thdr wares to the shores of Greece, 
From Phoenician traders, also, they learned 
the alphabet which they adapted to fit the 
Greek language. 

Tim Gmek cities of Asia Minor played an 
important role in the development of Greek 
civilization. They were the first to show prog- 
res, perhaps because of the stimulation they 
received from their more advanced Lydian 
neighbors (see p. 39). They learned to man¬ 
ufacture fine woolen cloth, excellent bronze 
ware, and beautiful pottery. They also be¬ 
came expert in the production of wine and 
olive oil. Their trade in these articles was 
further increased when they began to use 
coins instead of relying on barter. Following 
the lead of their kinsmen in Asia Minor* 
farmers and craftsmen on the Greek penin¬ 
sula began to produce goods for trade, 
Within a few centuries after the Dorian in¬ 
vasion, the Greeks were the most important 
traders in the Aegean and serious rivals of 
the Phoenicians in the Mediterranean. 

As trade became profitable and as popula- 
tion increased, the Greeks resumed their mv 
grafions. Like swarming bees* they took to 
their ships to establish colonies elsewhere. 
Thev planted new settlements all along the 
Black Sea coast and sailed westward to Sicily, 
southern Italy* France, and Spain. By the 
sixth century B.C,, there were Greek colonies 
from one end of the Mediterranean Sea 
to the other (map, p- 70)+ Though most 
of these colonies were indepen dent* they 


usually maintained close trading relations 
with their mother city. 

The Greek City-States. The many moun¬ 
tain ranges which divide Greece into count- 
less valleys discouraged the Greeks from 
forming a united nation. The early Greeks 
lived in small, isolated villages. However, to 
protect themselves from attack, they estab¬ 
lished strongholds in some of the more stra¬ 
tegically located settlements. As trade and 
population grew, some of the settlements 
became commercial centers and developed 
into thriving cities. Each Greek city, to¬ 
gether with its surrounding villages, was an 
independent and self-governing city-state— 
really a small nation. Most of the city-states 
had only a few thousand people, but Athens, 
Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes were consider¬ 
ably larger. At its height, Athens probably 
had about 300,000 inhabitants. 

Whatever its size* each city-state jealously 
guarded its independence. Its citizens were 
bound together by their belief that they were 
all members of the same close family group. 
The right to citizenship therefore a 
privilege each man enjoyed by birth, [f he 
moved to another city-state, he was consid¬ 
ered a foreigner who had no legal rights. 
Even his descendants, though they might be 
bom in his adopted city-state, were usually 
not granted citizenship. Thus the Greeks 
developed a strong sense of loyalty to their 
particular city-state. Since city-states were 
often rivals for trade and power, Greek often 
warred against Greek. 

Despite the geographic barriers and fre¬ 
quent conflicts, the Greeks thought of them¬ 
selves as one people. All Greeks believed 
they were descended from a common an¬ 
cestor, Hcllen, after whom they' called them¬ 
selves Hellenes, They spoke the same lan¬ 
guage, or dialects of the same language. 
Every Greek was familiar with the heroes of 
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Homers poems and regarded them as part 
of his heritage. Though loyal to his own city - 
state, he also felt affection for "Hellas” 
(Greece) and regarded all non-Greek peoples 
as "barbarians/' 

Religion was another powerful tie binding 
the Greeks together. They worshiped many 
gods, whom they identified with the forces 
of nature. Zeus, for example, was the ruler of 
the sky, Apollo was the sun god, and Posei¬ 
don was the god of the sea. According to 
the Greek religious myths, the gods continu¬ 
ally feasted, loved, and qnaneled among 
themselves, very much like their mortal sub¬ 
jects, Although each city had a special patron 
god or goddess, all Greeks worshiped at cer¬ 
tain famous temples and frequently consulted 
the same priests for advice or prophecies 
about the future. 

On occasion, groups of city-states formed 
alliances for common defense or for war. 
However, loyally to the individual city-states 
proved too strong for the alliances to last 
after the emergency disappeared. When po¬ 
litical unity finally came to the Greeks, it 
was forced upon them from the outside. 

ATHENS, SPARTA, AND 
THE PERSIAN WARS 

The Development of Democracy, De¬ 
mocracy, the form of government in which 
authority is vested in the people, originated 
in the city-states of Greece. The woid it- 
self comes from the Greek words demos 
("people") and krdtein (“to rule"). The 
achievement of democracy in Greece was the 
result of a long and hitter struggle. In early 
times each city-state was ruled by a king, 
aided by a council of lesser chieftains or 
nobles. The nobles, together with the rich 
landowners, formed an aristocratic class with 
special rights and privileges that were handed 


down from generation to generation. The 
aristocrats gradually became powerful enough 
to depose the king or make him a figurehead, 
and to substitute their own control. 

Under the rule of the aristocrats, the rich 
gained more wealth while the poor fell into 
debt. Most of the common people owned 
small farms on which they could grow only 
enough food to support themselves and their 
families. A bad season forced them to bor¬ 
row money from rich landowners, for which 
they mortgaged their farms. If they w r ere 
unable to repay their loans, they lost their 
land. Worse still, some fanners mortgaged 
themselves and their families; that is, the) 1 
became slaves of the landowners. 

A long struggle began between tire com¬ 
mon people and the aristocrats. In many of 
the city-states, ambitious individuals, usually 
leaders of the poor, seized control of the 
government. The Greeks called these dic¬ 
tators “tyrants,” a word they used for any¬ 
one who became a ruler by irregular methods. 
Though some tyrants were able men, others 
were incompetent. In any case, their rule 
offended the Greeks' love of freedom and 
was usual]v short-lived. Through the rule of 
tyrants, however, the people of many city- 
states gradually gained enough power to in¬ 
troduce a democratic government. Thus 
many of the states advanced—from mom 
archy to aristocracy* to dictatorship, to de¬ 
mocracy—until they became the first civi¬ 
lized people in the world to rule them¬ 
selves 

In the small Greek city-states, the indi¬ 
vidual citizen was able to play a more active 
role in the government than in any large 
modem nation. All the citizens had the right 
to take part in the lawmaking body, the as¬ 
sembly. Officials were generally elected by 
the assembly or simply chosen by drawing 
lots. Terms of office were short, so that many 
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persons had the opportunity to serve. This 
system of government, in which all citizens 
could actively participate, is known a$ direct 
democracy. 

Democracy in Athene The city-state which 
made the greatest contribution to Greek 
civilization was Athens. Located on the 
barren peninsula of Attica* in eastern Greece 
(map, p, 75), Athens was unable to support 
its growing population by agriculture alone. 
To pav for the grain they were forced to im¬ 
port, the Athenians turned to manufacturing 
and commerce- They made fine wares, es¬ 
pecially pottery, which their ships carried to 
other lands. Athens in time became one of 
the chief centers of trade in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, 

Trade and manufacturing brought w r ealth 
to Athens, but for a time most of it wus in 
the hands of the aristocrats. As in the other 
city-states, the small farmers were poverty 
stricken. Craftsmen, laborers, and sailors 
were not much better off, and the growing 
middle class of merchants was discontented 
because its members had no voice in govern¬ 
ment. By the turn of the sixth century, the 
common people of Athens were so dissatis¬ 
fied with the rule of the aristocrats that they 
were ready for revolt* 

To prevent this, the aristocrats chose a 
rich, well-traveled merchant named Solon to 
draft a new set of law's. Solon's law's freed 
the people who had been enslaved because 
of their debts, forbade debt slavery in the 
future* and canceled all mortgages on land. 
To help the merchants, he made Athenian 
coins like those of neighboring cities and en 
couraged foreign artisans to settle in Athens. 
Every father was required to teach his son a 
trade by which he could support himself. In 
the political field, Solon made two impor¬ 
tant reforms. Hereafter the Assembly* the 
Athenian lawmaking body, was open to all 


citizens. Courts of justice with juries of ordi¬ 
nary' citizens were set up where Athenians 
could appeal the decisions of the aristocratic 
judges. 

Although Solon's reforms went far to im¬ 
prove the lot of the common people, the 
latter remained discontented. They were still 
without land. Furthermore, the right to hold 
important offices was limited to the upper 
classes, and the voting system was weighted 
in favor of that group. Taking advantage of 
the people's discontent, tyrants seized pow-cr 
and ruled Athens for about fifty' years. The 
tyrants introduced land reforms and granted 
other concessions to the people. Neverthe¬ 
less, they' eventually proved so unpopular 
that the last one w*as driven out by a re 
hellion. 

Athenian democracy was given a second 
great boost bv Cleisthenes, another reformer 
who became head of the government. Clds* 
thencs changed the voting system so that the 
power of the upper classes was finally broken. 
In its place he created one that distributed 
the voting fairlv among all the people. By 
500 n.c,, after a century of reforms, the 
Athenians had a government in which pow'er 
had passed from the few’ to the many. 

By modem standards, the Greek idea of 
democracy was limited, even in progressive 
Athens. There were large numbers of slaves. 
Though generally well treated, they natu¬ 
rally had no political rights. Immigrants from 
other city-states were regarded as foreigners, 
as we have seen, and usually even their de¬ 
scendants were denied citizenship Moreover, 
women were not allowed to vote and were 
kept secluded in the home. Since only free 
male citizens could vote and hold office, each 
Greek city-state had many people with no 
voice in their government. Nevertheless, 
even with these limitations, Greek democ¬ 
racy represented a great achievement. The 
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Greeks pointed the way to a priceless ideal* 
a system of freely elected government di- 
neatly responsible to the people. 

Militaristic Sparta, Most of the Greek city- 
states became democracies in much the same 
fashion as Athens, One striking exception 
was Sparta, a large city-state located on a 
peninsula of southern Greece^ the Pelopon¬ 
nesus (map, p. 75). In Sparta, a few thou¬ 
sand aristocratic families maintained an iron- 
fisted rule over a population man) 1 times their 
number. 

When the Spartans invaded southern 
Greece, about H00 b.c., they made helots 
(slaves) of the natives they conquered and 
divided the land into large estates. Then, 
as the Spartan population increased and 
] i3 ore land was needed* they seized the tern- 
ton 1 of a neighboring Greek people. When 
the latter revolted, the Spartans narrowly 
escaped disaster. Thereafter, they tightened 
their control and began to treat their sub¬ 
jects very- harshly^ A secret police force 
watched vigilantly for any signs of discon¬ 
tent. Rebellious slaves were murdered as a 
warning to the rest. 

Yet the fear of new revolts made the con¬ 
querors no less slaves than their subjects. To 
keep the hostile population subjugated, the 
Spartans spent their lives in preparation for 
war* Weak infants, who might not make 
good soldiers, were abandoned to die. At the 
age of seven, the Spartan boy left his home 
to live in an army barracks. He ate whatever 
food he could beg or steal, slept on the 
ground, and spent most of his time in physi¬ 
cal exercise and mock warfare. Once a year* 
he and his comrades were flogged; the hero 
was the boy who could bear the torture 
longest without showing pain. At twenty, if 
he survived this harsh upbringing, he be¬ 
came a soldier and at thirty a hill citizen. He 
was then allowed to marry but, until the age 


of sixty, he spent more of his time in the 
barracks than with his family. 

The Spartan training accomplished its ob¬ 
ject. Sparta kept the slaves subjugated and* 
for several centuries, had the strongest army 
in Greece, It became the leader of the 
Peloponnesian League, a powerful alliance of 
city-states in the southern part of the penin¬ 
sula. However* Spartans carried their wor¬ 
ship of the state to such an extreme that 
they became more like military machines 
than human beings. They produced no great 
w orks of literature, philosophy* art, or seienec. 

Ihe Persian Wars. During their early his¬ 
tory* the Greeks were not molested by for¬ 
eign invaders. They were free to develop 
their own way of life. But in 490 b.c. they 
found themselves facing the might of the 
expanding Persian Empire (see p. 44). 
Trouble began when the Persians conquered 
the Greek city-states of Asia Minor, In an 
attempt to regain their independence, these 
cities revolted. Though Athens and some of 
its neighbors sent them military aid, the Per¬ 
sian king, Darius* easily crushed the rebels. 
Then, to punish their allies, he launched an 
attack against Greece. 

Athens seemed doomed to suffer the same 
fate as the Greek cities of Asia Minor. But 
at Marathon* northeast of Athens* the out¬ 
numbered Athenian spearmen charged the 
Persian ranks and won a glorious victory 
The shattered Persian forces fled to their 
ships and sailed home. The Athenians had 
turned back the Persian threat—for a time. 

Ten years passed before the Persians were 
free to renew the conflict. The Athenians 
wisely used the breathing space to build a 
large fleet and to form alliances with Sparta 
and other Greek city-states. Finally, in 480 
33 t cl, the new Persian king, Xerxes* son of 
Darius, advanced On Greece by land and sea 
w'ith a huge militan and naval force. For a 
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few days, a small band of heroic Spartans 
held up the mighty Persian army in a nar¬ 
row mountain pass at Thermopylae. Al¬ 
though all the Spartans perished, their cour¬ 
age and patriotism served as an inspiration 
for their Greek countrymen to fight with 
equal bravery. 

As the Persian armies poured through the 
pass into the Athenian plain, the Greek allies 
retreated southward to a stronger position. 
The Athenians, left alone. Bed to their ships. 
As they sailed away, they could see the 
flames rising from their beloved city* How¬ 
ever, the Athenians soon had their revenge. 
Their commander caught the naval forces 
of the Persians by surprise. At Sals mis, in 
480 B.C., the Athenians smashed the Persian 
fleet. The Persians had been so sure of vic¬ 
tory that Xerxes had a throne set on the 
shore from which to watch the battle. Fear¬ 
ing that he would be cut off from his sup¬ 


plies, the Persian king now withdrew with 
his main army to Asia* 

The following spring, a Spartan-led army 
destroyed the Persian troops left in Greece. 
On the same day, a Greek fleet won another 
great victory over the Persians off the coast 
of Asia Minor. With these victories, the 
Greeks ended the threat of Persian conquest, 
The Battle of Salamis and the victories 
which followed were among the decisive 
battles of history. They saved the Greek ex¬ 
periment in democracy from being snuffed 
out by the absolute rale of the Persian kings. 

The triumph over the Persians had other 
important effects. It stimulated interest in 
sea power, allowed commerce to expand 
freely, and brought great prosperity to Athens 
and other Greek city-states, It was this pros¬ 
perity which made possible the remarkable 
artistic and intellectual achievements of the 
Greeks in the generations that followed. 













Checking the focts 

1. Explain; Cretans; Hellenes; monarchy; aris 
tocraty; tyrant; direct democracy; assembly; 
jury; militarism; Peloponnesian League; 
Persian Wars. 

2. Identify; Homer; Solon; Clcisthenes; Darius; 
Xcnces. 

3. What were the main features of the early 
Aegean civilization? How was it affected 
by the invasions of the Aebacans? of the 
Dorians? 

4- Describe briefly the life of the early Greeks. 
Whieh of the Creek cities first achieved 
civilization? Haw did the Creeks spread 
their civilization? 

5. Why did the Greeks consider themselves 
one people? Why did they fail to work to¬ 
gether? 

6. Trace the steps in the development of de¬ 
mocracy in ancient Athens. 

7™ In what ways was Sparta different from 
most of the other Greek city states? 

What were the chief causes of the Persian 
Wars? What were the most important re* 
suits? 

Applying history 

I. How did the ancient Greeks seek to solve 
the problem of a rapidly increasing popula¬ 
tion? Why is the problem of overpopula¬ 
tion more difficult to solve todav than it was 
then? 

I. Compare the democracy of the ancient 
Greek city-states with that of the United 
States. Under what conditions can direct 
democracy be used today? 

1. Compare the ancient Greek idea of citizen¬ 
ship with that of the United States today. 


What were the weaknesses of the Greek 
system? 

4, Why is the word "militarism 1 ' associated 
with the city of Sparta? What modern 
country or countries might be compared 
with Sparta? Explain, 

5, Why is the Battle of Salami* considered one 
of the decisive battles of Instory? Do you 
believe control of the seas is as important 
today as it was in the ancient world? Ex¬ 
plain yam answer. 

History end geography 

1. Locate (maps, pp. 70 and 75): Aegean 
Sea: Ionian Sea; Danube River; Balkan 
Peninsula; Italy; Sicily; Gaul; Iberia; Phoe¬ 
nicia; Black Sea; Crete; Peloponnesus; Mace¬ 
donia; Thrace; Knnssas; Troy; Byzantium; 
Syracuse: Athens; Sparta; Marathon; Sala- 
mis; Corinth: Thebes. 

2, Medrferrmietm means "in the middle of the 
lands/' Why was the Mediterranean Sea 
given this name fmap p p. 70)? flow did the 
early Greek mariners and merchants con¬ 
tribute to the spread of civilisation? 

>. Study the map on pp. I70-I7I. which shows 
the geographic features of the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula. How did geography affect the eeo 
nomic life of the early Greeks? How did 
it affect their political development? 

Special activities 

1- Find and read passages from Homer's Wad 
or Odyssey that describe the customs and 
beliefs of the early Greeks. 

2. Arrange 3 debate between ’Athenians'" and 
"Spartans 1 * on this question; Which had a 
superior way nf life. Athens air Sparta? 
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9 j "THE GLORY 
THAT WAS GREECE" 



Following the triumph over the Persians, 
Athens entered upon a period of greatness 
and glory. It became the leader of a powerful 
alliance of Grech city-states. Its mighty fleet 
was supreme on the seas, and its merchants 
grew wealthy from thriving trade. Athenian 
artists, writers, and philosophers produced 
brilliant works which have greatly impressed 
later peoples. This prosperous and creative 
period, which lasted for about a half-century, 
about -480—4"50 b.c„ is known as the “Golden 
Age” of Athens, 

ATHENS—'THE SCHOOL 
OF HELLAS JJ 

Athenian Government During the Golden 
Age, . . We are called a democracy, for 
the administration is in the hands of the 
many and not of the few. But while the law 
secures equal justice to all alike in their pri j 
vate disputes, the claim of excellence is also 
recognized; and when a citizen is in any way 
distinguished* he is preferred to the public 
sendee, not as a matter of privilege, but as 
a reward of merit. Neither is poverty a bar T 
but a man nuv benefit his country; whatever 
be the obscurity of his condition.” So spoke 
Pericles. Athens’ great leader of the Golden 
Age, In one of his famous orations. 

By the time of the Golden Age, the de¬ 
velopment of Athenian democracy was vir¬ 
tually complete. The Assembly, in which all 


citizens could speak and vote, was the main 
lawmaking body of the government. It met 
frequently, sometimes as often as every ten 
days, and decided all public matters such 
as tax rates and the size of the navy. Aiding 
the Assembly was the Council of Five Hun¬ 
dred, which was Composed of ten commit¬ 
tees of fifty people* Each committee of fifty 
served for one-tenth of the year, when the 
next committee would take over. The com¬ 
mittees supervised the day-to-day affairs of 
government and prepared legislation for the 
Assembly. 

Athenian justice was also firmly in the 
hands of its citizens. Each year six thousand 
men were selected to serve as jurors. On 
mornings when there were cases to be heard 
the entire group assembled and then several 
hundred were chosen by lot to hear each 
case. There were no professional judges or 
lawyers in Athens. Private citizens made ac¬ 
cusations against those who broke the law, 
and the accused defended themselves. The 
jury determined their guilt and fixed the 
punishment 

Although most officials were chosen by lot. 
each year the Assembly elected ten men to 
command the army and navy and to manage 
foreign affairs. These “generals/" a$ they were 
called, acquired such great influence—espe¬ 
cially after the Persian wars—that they were 
able to shape the policies of the government. 
Usually one of the generals dominated the 
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restand was the real leader of Athens. How¬ 
ever, an interesting feature of the Athenian 
constitution prevented anv one man or group 
of men from becoming too powerful. Once a 
year, the Assembly voted against any Athe¬ 
nians whom they considered a clanger to de¬ 
mocracy. The person receiving the most 
votes was ostracised, or exiled, for a period of 
ten years. The term “ostracism’' comes From 
the Greek word for pottery (ostarAon) be¬ 
cause the votes were scratched on pieces of 
pottery. 

The Athens of Pericles. During most of 
the Golden Age, the wise and eloquent 
Pericles controlled the government of Ath¬ 
ens. Year after year, the people showed their 
confidence in his ability by electing him a 
member of the board of generals. Pericles 
urged every citizen to attend the Assembly 
and to take an active part in public affairs. 
To make certain that even a poor citizen 
could serve, he introduced the system of 
paying jurors and other public officials for 
tbeir services, “We Athenians regard a man 
who takes no interest in public affairs,*' said 
Pericles, "not as a harmless but as a useless 
character.” 

Pericles launched a great program of pub¬ 
lic improvements, which gave employment 
to thousands of workers. His largest project, 
the J, Long Walls, 1 ran eight miles from 
Athens to its harbor, ft was designed to pro¬ 
tect the city's access to the sea in case of 
war. He also had the city’s religious center, 
the Acropolis, completely rebuilt. Its mag¬ 
nificent temples and statues made it one of 
the wonders of the ancient world. Even to¬ 
day, the mins on the Acropolis impress visi¬ 
tors with tbeir beautv. 

The main temple, the Parthenon, has 
been called the most beautiful building ever 
constructed. It was made of the finest col¬ 
ored marble, exquisitely proportioned, and 


decorated with matchless sculpture. Within 
the temple stood a tall statue of the city s 
patron goddess, Athena, carved in marble, 
ivory, and gold by the most illustrious of all 
Greek sculptors, Phidias. A second tall statue 
of Athena, clad in copper armor, overlooked 
the harbor, beckoning to friends and warn¬ 
ing off enemies. 

Another important public place in Peri¬ 
cles' day was the Gymnasium, located in a 
park outside Athens, Before the Persian 
Wars, it had been an athletic field where 
youths trained for the Olympic Games and 
other contests. Later, a stadium and a pub¬ 
lic bath were added. There were also porti¬ 
coes (shaded walks ) where Athenians could 
sit and gossip or listen to the city's wise men. 

Also very popular was the great market 
place, the Agora, in the center of Athens, ft 
was lined with hundreds of booths where 
the products of Athenian fanners and 
craftsmen and goods from all over the 
Mediterranean world were sold. Here also 
were the stately new government buildings, 
where public business was transacted and 
groups of citizens gathered to discuss the 
latest news and argue politics. Crowded, 
hustling, and noisy T the market place was a 
fitting community center for busy Athens. 

The Athenian Way of Life. Most of 
Athens was considerably less attractive than 
the city's public centers. The side streets 
were narrow' dirt paths* often cluttered with 
refuse because the city had no garbage nr 
sewage disposal systems. Even a rich 
Athenian’s house was simple, consisting only 
of an open court surrounded by a number 
of smalt, dark rooms with bare walls and 
dirt floors. Jt was part of the Greek ideal 
that citizens should prefer to spend their 
wealth for community works rather than 
for personal adornment or showy houses, 
'^Wealth we employ not for talk or ostenta- 




llon r but when there is a real use for it. . . 

Home was little more than a place to eat 
and sleep to the Athenian because lie had 
so many other interests. A moderately 
wealthy Athenian would probably spend 
his morning at the market place, attending 
to his business or public duties, and his 
afternoon at the Gymnasium. He often spent 
the evening with friends discussing politics 
or philosophy or the latest drama Not all 
Athenians bad this much free time, but even 


The ruins Athens' Parthenon, the 
supreme example of Greek architec¬ 
tural grace, are stilt standing. Greek 
drama has likewise survived, as this 
modern performance In an ancient 
amphitheater shows. Vision in such 
theaters was good, ond the acoustics 
were so excellent that the actors could 
be heard even in the fast row. 
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a poor Athenian valued his leisure. It was 
this active community life and constant ex¬ 
change of ideas which enriched the minds of 
the Athenians and made Athens the “School 
of Hellas” and an example for the world. 

GREEK CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO CIVILIZATION 

Democracy and Citizenship. Led bv the 
Athenians p the Creeks prepared the way for 
our own civilization in many fields. They 
demonstrated that men were capable of gov¬ 
erning themselves without a king or heredi¬ 
tary ruling class. They gave to the world the 
concept of citizenship with its rights and 
privileges protected by law and a jury system. 
However, just as citizenship implied cer¬ 
tain privileges, it also involved certain re¬ 
sponsibilities. A citizen was expected to take 
an interest in public affairs, pay taxes, sene 


a required time in the army or navy, and 
be loyal to the state. The Greeks devoted 
their energies to improving and beautifying 
tlieir state, and their highest honors were 
reserv ed for those who brought it fame and 
glory. Even today, there are few' peoples 
who can match the ancient Greeks in their 
devotion to the public goad. 

Philosophy. Greek philosophers sought to 
learn the truth about man and the universe. 
They were not content to accept blindly the 
traditional beliefs of the past. Through the 
use of reason, they were convinced, man 
could find the answer to all his questions. 

One of the greatest of these philosophers 
was an Athenian named Socrates (469-399 
b,c.). While still a young man, he felt 
called on to devote his life to the intel¬ 
lectual and moral improvement of his fellow 
citizens. Socrates believed that such irm 
proveni cut could take place only through 



Especially during the Golden Age, Greek crafts¬ 
men produced an amazing variety of beautiful 
objects for personal use, such as the elaborate 
bronze mirror at the left and the simple cup 
pictured below, Notice fhal each has fhe basic 
quality of symmetry or balance. 
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constant discussion and challenging of ac¬ 
cepted beliefs. His favorite teaching method 
was to pose an important and difficult prob¬ 
lem concerning morality and ideals, such as 
‘"What is justice?" or "What is virtue?” 
Then, by challenging all answers, he sought 
to break down prejudices and guide the dis¬ 
cussion to a logical conclusion. 

People with new nr different ideas are 
often thought dangerous. Socrates 5 search¬ 
ing questions about religion and government 
angered some of the more conservative citi¬ 
zens of Athens. Finally, they brought him 
to trial on charges of denying the existence 
of the gods and corrupting the minds of the 
young. He was found guilty and sentenced 
to death. Socrates calmly drank a cup of the 
poison, hitter hemlock. While the poison 
slowly took effect, he quietly spoke with his 
friends about the immortality of the soul. 
The execution of their greatest teacher was 
a dark blot on Athenian democracy, but it 
did no t prevent others from carrying on his 
work. 

One of Socrates' pupils, Plato (427-347 
R.c.'h preserved his master's teachings in the 
form of dialogues, or conversations, between 
Socrates and other people. However, Plato 
was an important thinker and teacher in his 
own right. A member of an aristocratic 
family, he established a famous school at 
Athens, the Academy, where he taught 
mathematics and philosophy. Besides the 
dialogues of Socrates, he wrote numerous 
books of his own, also in dialogue form, 
expounding his ideas about knowledge, jus¬ 
tice, beauty, immortality, and other subjects. 
Plato's most famous book, the Republic, 
describes an ideal or perfect state governed 
wisely by a small group of philosopher- 
kings. 

Plato's famous pupil Aristotle (384-322 
n,c.) was one of the greatest thinkers of all 
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time. The son of a Macedonian physician, 
he studied for twenty years at Plato's Acad¬ 
emy and then founded his own school, 
Aristotle sought to acquire knowledge 
through a careful study of facts, rather than 
by reason alone. Interested in almost all 
fields of learning, he had his students gather 
vast amounts of information. Then he him¬ 
self carefully organized their findings in a 
series of books dealing with politics, logic p 
natural science, rhetoric, philosophy, and 
ethics. Aristotle's books are an encyclopedia 
of ancient Greek knowledge. Some of them 
are still being studied in our schools more 
than 2,200 years later! 

The Drama. The same inquiring spirit 
which inspired the Greek philosophers to 
produce their great works inspired other 
Greeks to create the drama. The drama be¬ 
gan as part of the Greeks' religious festivals. 
Two Or three actors spoke to each other in 
verse while a chorus chanted an accompani¬ 
ment. Using this simple form to describe 
conflicts between man and the gods or be¬ 
tween man and man. Creek dramatists cre¬ 
ated deeply moving tragedies. The three 
most illustrious—Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides—are famous even today. Modem 
playwrights still use their plots, and even 
the plays themselves are occasionallv revived. 

Sophocles' play Antigone might be taken 
as an example of Greek drama at its best. 
Creon, king of Thebes, has crushed an up¬ 
rising in which his rebellious nephew has 
been killed. Contrary to sacred tradition. 
Croon orders that the ljodv be left exposed, 
to be devoured by vultures. Antigone* the 
dead man's sister, insists on giving the body 
a proper burial and is killed for violating the 
King's decree, Crcon, who finally recognizes 
his wrongdoing, is punished when both his 
son, who loved Antigone, and his wife com¬ 
mit suicide, Hie moral of the tragedy, given 
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by the chorus at the close, is that "'high 
boastings of the proud bring sorrow/' The 
religions note is evident throughout the ptay r 

Other Types of Literature* The Greek 
language, full of liquid sounds, was ideally 
suited to songs and poetry. In the centuries 
after Homer, many poets stirred the people 
with songs both sad and gay, set to the musk 
of the lyre. Their best lyrics, such as the odes 
of the poetess Sappho, have seldom been 
surpassed in beauty of language or delicacy 
of feeling. 

The Greeks were much interested in their 
past. Herodotus, who lived several years in 
Athens during Pericles’ time, has been called 
the "father of history," He is best known for 
his his tor, of the Persian Wars, but his ac¬ 
counts of his travels through the ancient 
Near East also make fascinating reading. 
The Athenian writer Thucydides was the 
first scientific historian. He strove for ao 
curacy and was concerned with finding out 
why things happened as they did. His most 
famous work is a history of the great war 
between Athens and Sparta (the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War—see pp_ 84-B5), 

The Greeks considered oratory f the art of 
speech making, an important branch of lit¬ 
erature and taEight it in their schools. Their 
leading orator, the Athenian Demosthenes, 
has been described as the most persuasive 
speaker who ever lived. The Greeks are also 
noted for their lighter liters hire. Some of 
their stories, notably Aesop's fables and the 
myths about the gods, are still widely Tead, 

Art* The Greeks are also remembered for 
the incomparable beau tv of their art and 
architecture, Their graceful columns and 
Ornamentation are still copied in many of 
our public buildings and monuments. Their 
statues captured the rhythm of the human 
form in marble or bronze. Their paintings, 
only a few' of which have survived, likewise 


showed remarkable skill, ft was the Greek 
painter Apollodoms who discovered how to 
give a picture depth by perspective and shad¬ 
ing, Even in their simpler crafts—such as 
pottery. leatherwork, and wood carving— 
the Greek$ caressed the artistiv and ex¬ 
quisite sense of proportion which are their 
marks of distinction, 

Science* In science, too. Greek achieve¬ 
ments were notable. Hippocrates, known as 
the “father of medicine, M taught that diseases 
arc of natural origin, not caused by demons 
or other evil spirits as most people believed. 
He studied his patients carefully and pre¬ 
scribed treatments which were often quite 
effective. Other Greek scholars started the 
science of biology, discovered important 
principles of geometry, and set forth theories 
about the nature of the universe. Modern 
scientists have verified one of these theories, 
the atomic theory of matter, tn science, as 
in other branches of knowledge, the Greeks 
were indeed pioneers of the intellect. 

The Greek Genius, What was the secret 
of the Greek genius? For one thing* the 
Greeks could readily adopt new ideas be¬ 
cause they were not held down by a powerful 
king or priesthood. Second, they learned 
through governing themselves that citizen¬ 
ship meant responsibilities as wxll as privi¬ 
leges and that they could lead full lives only 
if they served the group. Third, their city- 
states were ideal communities, large enough 
to hold people of many viewpoints, yet small 
enough for talent to be quickly recognized. 
Last, and most important, the Greeks were 
wise in choosing desirable ideals for which 
to strive. Having little regard for wealth and 
material possessions, they devoted them¬ 
selves to civic improvement and the search 
for beauty, truth, and virtue. Tn short, the 
Greek way of life set lofty goals and gave 
the citizens the opportunity to attain them. 


9 / lesson Review 



Checking the fa els 

1. Explain: ostracism; Acropolis; Parthenon: 
philosophy; scientific history. 

2. Identify: Pc rides; Phidias: Socrates; Plato: 
Aristotle; Sophocles; Herodotus; Thucydi¬ 
des; Demosthenes: Hippocrates. 

3. How were tow^ made in Athens during the 
time of Pericles? How was justice ad¬ 
ministered? 

4- How did the Athenian way of life encourage 
the development of good citizenship and a 
flourishing culture? 

5, Describe briefly the achievements of the 
Greets in philosophy; architecture; drama; 
science. 

Applying history 

1. Athens has been called “The School of 
Hellas/' What does this name mean? Does 
any single city play so significant a role in 
modem civilization? Explain why or why 
not. 

2. hJ Love of freedom, reason, and Ix-auty were 
outstanding characteristics of the ancient 
Greeks.” Explain this statement and give 


examples to support it From your textbook 
and from outside rending you have done. 

>. Describe the ancient Athenian idea of the 
good citizen. To what extent does the 
Athenians* devotion to the public good ex¬ 
plain the glorious achievements of their city? 

4. Socrates has been called "the gadfly of 
Athenian democracy /* What docs this 
mean? Why is Socrates’ death a blemish on 
Athenian history? 

5- What were the major themes of ancient 
Greek drama? Why were their plays an 
important part of the Greeks' religious ob¬ 
servances? 

Special activities 

1- Select one of the plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, or Euripides and write a synopsis 
for presentation to the class. 

2, Consult a brief biography of Socrates. Ex¬ 
plain why Socrates refused to escape even 
though he was offered the opportunity to 
do so. 

3. Prepare a class exhibit an the art and 
architecture of ancient Greece. 
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10 / THE EXPANSION 
OF GREEK CIVILIZATION 


Despite all their great accomplishments, 
the Greeks failed in one important respect. 
Cherishing the intimate and closely knit way 
of life within the city-state, they never 
achieved political unity. They were always 
Athenians, Spartans, or Thebans first and 
Greeks afterwards The result was disastrous 
for Greek civilization. Bitter rivalries for 
trade, power, and prestige led to a series of 
crippling wars among the city-states. Within 
a century after the death of Pericles, the di¬ 
vided Greeks were overcome by a foreign 
invader. 

DECLINE OF THE GREEK 
CITY-STATES 

The Athenian Empire. Following the Per¬ 
sian Wars, many Greek city-states allied 
themselves with Athens for protection 
against future Persian attacks. This alliance, 
known as the Delian League, worked rather 
well at the outset in safeguarding its mem¬ 
bers. Athens supplied leadership and most 
of the ships, while the other members mainly 
contributed money to operate the fleet. 
Then, impressed by their growing power, 
the Athenians insisted that disputes between 
the member states he judged in Athens. 
When some of the members stopped pav¬ 
ing dues and tried to withdraw from the 
League, the Athenians attacked the rebels 


and compelled them to pay tribute. The 
Delian League had become the “Athenian 
Empire.” 

Control of the seas and trade made Athens 
prosperous. As the most powerful city in 
Greece, it was in a position to unify at least 
a large part of the Hellenic world. But the 
Athenians, because of narrow local loyalties* 
missed their opportunity. Though Athens 
was the finest example of Greek democracy, 
the Athenians did not extend their citizen¬ 
ship to the Empire or seek a form of gov¬ 
ernment which would give member states 
equality. Instead, the growing Athenian 
power aroused the fear and envy of other 
Greek city-states, particularly Sparta. Sparta 
resented the military fame which Athens 
had gained from the Persian Wars and was 
jealous of its wealth and culture. Most in> 
portant, the Spartans feared that the growth 
of Athens menaced their leadership of the 
city-states of southern Greece, the Pelopon¬ 
nesian League (map, p. 75). A clash betw een 
these tw o strong city-states became inevitable. 

The Peloponnesian War. War finally 
broke out in 431 b.c.. when Athens became 
involved in a conflict with its old trade 
rival, Corinth, one of Sparta's allies. The 
Spartans, aided by Corinth and a number of 
other city-states, invaded Attica, laving waste 
the crops and cutting down the olive trees. 
But the Athenians, secure behind their 



“Long Walls/" brought in the supplies they 
needed by sea. Meanwhile their fleet block¬ 
aded southern Greece. Neither the great 
land power, Sparta, nor the great sea power, 
Athens, could gain a decisive advantage. 
Then Athens suffered several crippling 
blows. A terrible plague broke out in the 
crowded city, killing a large part of the 
population. Soon afterwards, in 429 b,c. f Per¬ 
icles died. The Athenian government, long 
accustomed to his strong leadership, now 
fell into the hands of weaker leaders who 
sought to maintain power by playing off one 
part of the population against another. A 
large part of the Athenian fleet was lost in 
a rash attack on the distant Greek city of 
Syracuse, in Sicily, The Spartans, on the 
other hand, built up a navy with the aid of 
Persia, Together with Athens' discontented 
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allies, the Spartans blockaded the port of 
Athens, After twenty-seven years of bitter 
struggle, the starving Athenians were finally 
compelled to surrender, Athens was forced 
to tear down its walls and give up its empire. 
The city continued to be a leading center 
of culture for several centuries, but its po¬ 
litical and military’ power was lost forever, 
Sparta took over much of the Athenian 
Empire and dominated most of the Greek 
city-states for the nest thirty years. But 
Spartan rule w r as even harsher and more 
dictatorial than that of Athens. In 571 b.c., 
T hebes, leading the city states of central 
Crecce T crushed the Spartans. But Thebes’ 
control, which replaced that of Sparta, did 
not last long either. New wars followed and 
the Greeks continued to waste their re¬ 
sources, Northeast of Greece, in Macedonia 



Alexander the Grear (at ihe left} leads a furious charge m one of the great battles by means of 
whfch he conquered the vast Persian Empire. His apparently reckless courage helped make Alex¬ 
ander an inspiring leader. 
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(map below) an ambitious king saw his 
chance for conquest. Because the Greek 
city-states could not leam to cooperate, the)' 
were doomed to lose their independence. 

The Macedonian Triumph. In the fourth 
century s,c.. the Macedonians were mainlv 
simple fanners and herdsmen. Though they 
were neighbors of the Greeks and spoke a 
dialect of the same language, most of them 
knew- little of Greek civilization. Yet the 
Macedonian ruler. King Philip, hoped to 
gain control of the wealth of the Greek city- 
states. As a youth, Philip had been com¬ 
pelled to spend several years as a hostage in 
Thebes, There he had learned about the 
Creeks’ political weakness and had studied 
their methods of warfare. After he returned 
home and ascended the throne, Philip 
seized some gold mines in nearby Thrace, 
thereby obtaining funds to build a strong 
army. He improved on the Creek military 


formation, the phalanx, strengthening it with 
heavy cavalry, archers, and ‘field artillery" 
(machines to shoot arrows and rocks). 

At the outset, Philip hoped to achieve 
control of the Greek city-states without war 
He spoke to the Creeks of a plan to attack 
their traditional enemy, Persia, He promised 
them wealth and power if they joined with 
him, and bribed many of their leaders to 
plead his cause. When the Greeks chose in¬ 
stead to fight the Macedonian ruler, he over¬ 
whelmed their disunited forces, in 358 b.c. 
Philip did not formally annex the Creek 
city-states; instead he forced them to sign 
an "alliance" with him. Unity had finally 
come to the Greeks, but at the expense of 
their freedom. 

Alexander the Great. Soon after this vic¬ 
tory, Piiilip was assassinated and Alexander, 
his twenty-year-old son. became king (336- 
323 B.C. ). Alexander was a very unusual per- 
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son. He had been educated by the learned 
philosopher Aristotle* who had instilled in 
him a deep appreciation of Greek civiliza¬ 
tion. So ambitious was he that he is said to 
have wept over his father’s victories liecausc 
there would soon be no worlds left for him to 
conquer. Brilliant, daring, and hungry for 
fame, Alexander was to prove an inspiring 
leader for the adventure-loving Greeks, 

When King Philip died, a number of 
Greek city-states, led by Thebes, made one 
last attempt to regain their freedom, Alex¬ 
ander quickly crushed the rebellion and 
destroyed Thebes as a warning- Then he pre¬ 
pared to attack the Persian Empire. With a 
carefully chosen force of only about thirty- 
five thousand Macedonians and Greeks, he 
began a march of conquest such as the world 
had never seen. 

In one important battle, Alexander dc 
stroyed a large Persian army and won control 
of Asia Minor, Proceeding southward into 
Syria, lie won a second great victory* which 
gave him control of the harbors used by the 
Persian fleet. Then he invaded and con¬ 
quered Egvpt. where he spent the winter 
with his troops. The next year T be led his 
army northward through Syria into Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Here he routed another vast Persian 
force. 

All Persia now fell to the Macedonian 
conqueror. Even so, Alexanders hunger for 
new conquests did not allow him to re$t. 
After establishing control over his new 
realms, he advanced again, this time into 
northern India. Here he was finally forced 
to call a halt when his weary soldiers re¬ 
fused to go farther. 

In a dozen vears of campaigning, Alexan¬ 
der had conquered a vast empire, extending 
from Macedonia to the Indus River (map, 
p. 86). As be was preparing plans for new 
conquests, he fell rick and died. His mete- 
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oric career came to an end w hen lie was only 
thirty-three years old, 

THE HELLENISTIC WORLD 

The Spread of Greek Civilization* 
Though Alexander the Great is best knowm 
for his conquests, he was more than just a 
military conqueror. HU aim was to ‘TIcllcn 
ize F± the known world—that is, to spread 
everywhere the Hellenic (Greek) way of life 
which he admired so greatly. To further 
his plan, he founded some seventy great 
cities throughout his empire to serve as 
centers of Greek culture. He encouraged his 
troops to settle in these cities and to in ten 
marry with the conquered peoples. He him 
self married a Persian princess. 

The common people of the empire, espe¬ 
cially those in the country districts, were 
little affected by Alexanders plan to spread 
Greek civilization. They lived much as they 
had before, struggling to earn a living from 
the soil, retaining their old customs, and 
speaking their native languages. But in the 
cities, Alexander's plan eventually met with 
considerable success. Greek adventurers 
flocked to the new cities of Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt- Here they made careers 
for themselves as businessmen, civil serv¬ 
ants, and soldiers or in any other occupations 
which offered profitable outlets for their 
energy. Greeks and Macedonians were the 
new ruling class, and Greek became the 
language of government, business, and learn¬ 
ing. Through the Greek language, the peo¬ 
ples of Egypt and western Asia became 
acquainted with Greek ideas of government, 
law, art. and literature. In time, as inter¬ 
marriage became common, there arose a 
mixed population with a mixed culture. The 
new civilization resulting from the fusion of 
Greek ways with those of the peoples of 
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Egypt and western Asia is called the Heller 
isfcie (Grcck-like) civilization. 

The Hellenistic Empires. However, an¬ 
other of Alexander's schemes failed. The 
great Macedonian conqueror had been very 
anxious to form a permanent political union 
of the many different peoples under his 
rule. To accomplish this, he had even set 
himself up as a god-king like the ancient 
Egyptian pharaohs and had commanded his 
subjects to worship him, Alexander's sudden 


death, however, set off a fierce rivalry for 
power among the army leaders. After much 
fighting, his empire was divided into three 
large kingdoms—Macedonia, western Asia, 
and Egypt (map, p. 36) + Each was ruled by o 
line of kings descended from his generals 
Meantime, Greece, Persia, and India re¬ 
gained their independence. The Greek city- 
states resumed their conflicts and continued 
to decline in importance. The new centers 
of trade were the cities which Alexander 


Alexandria, founded by Alexander the Great more than 2000 years ago, still handles 30 per 
cent of Egypt's irodc. This photograph shows ComTche Drive, the beautiful modern residential 
and shopping area along the water front. 










bad established m E^ypt and western Asia. 
The most notable of these was the new 
Egyptian capital Alexandria, built by Alex¬ 
ander at the month of the Nile™ 

Hellenistic Civilization. One of the won¬ 
ders of the ancient world was the lighthouse 
at Alexandria. Almost four hundred feet 
high, it was built by the Hellenistic kings 
of Egypt to guide mariners safely into the 
harbor. However, the new ruler? of Egypt 
were interested in culture as well as com¬ 
merce, They established a kind of university, 
the Museum, which attracted students and 
scholars from all over the Hellenistic world. 
Its great library contained more than a half- 
million books and was by far the largest of 
the ancient world. The new Egyptian rul¬ 
ers also built an observatory, where astrono¬ 
mer? made important discoveries about the 
heavens* 

In Alexandria, and in other Hellenistic 
cities, scholars progressed in many other 
branches of learning. Hie mathematician 
Euclid explained the principles of geometry 
so well that his writings were used as text¬ 
books for more than two thousand years. 
Geographers proved that the earth w r as 
round and one of them arrived at a sur¬ 
prisingly accurate estimate of its circumfer¬ 
ence, (His error was less than two hundred 
miles!) Doctors learned about the human 
body by dissecting the bodies of criminals 
and made great progress in medicine and 
surgerv. Engineers invented remarkable ma¬ 
chines. including a stationary engine driven 
by means of steam power and a catapult 
operated bv compressed air. Archimedes, 
who was a mathematician, physicist, and in¬ 
ventor discovered the principle of specific 
gravity. He also put together an arrangement 
of screws, levers, cogged wheels, and pul- 
levs, with which lie could launch a ship 
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merely by turning a crank, Hellenistic archi¬ 
tects carefully planned their cities, provid¬ 
ing for large public squares, street lighting, 
and water supply and sewage systems. In the 
various fields of science, Hellenistic scholars 
far surpassed the Greeks. 

Art and literature also flourished under 
the patronage of the Hellenistic rulers. 
Stories of lore and adventure were popular. 
Regular performances of plays were given 
in the theaters. Sculptors and painters made 
lifelike portraits for rich clients, and archi¬ 
tects designed ornate public buildings and 
luxurious mansions. Despite a high level of 
skill, however, Hellenistic art and literature 
lacked the inspiration and beautiful sim¬ 
plicity of the Golden Age of Athens, 

In other respects, too, Hellenistic civiliza¬ 
tion differed from that of the old Creek city- 
states. Alexander’s successors set themselves 
up as god-kings whose word was divine law. 
The people had no voice in how they were 
governed and had little choice but to obey 
their rulers. Even in the Greek cities, where 
there was still some self-government, the 
standards of citizenship declined. People 
were now usually more interested in taking 
care of their personal concerns than in 
public service. Whereas in Pericles’ day rich 
men vied with each other in spending money 
for the public good, they now spent it on 
making sbowplaces of their homes or on 
personal comforts. However, one very serious 
problem represented no change at all from 
earlier times. Like the old Greek city-states, 
the Hellenistic kings fought constantly with 
one another to increase their possessions and 
power. Weakened bv chronic conflicts and 
public indifference, it is hardly surprising 
that the Hellenistic kingdoms succumbed 
easily to the attacks of a rising new power 
in the west, the Roman Republic. 



Checking the focts 

1. Explain: Delian League; Peloponnesian 
War; phalanx; Hellenistic culture; Hellenis¬ 
tic empires; Alexandria; museum, 

2, Identify: Philip of Macedonia; Alexander 
the Great, 

>, What were the causes of the Peloponnesian 
War? Why was Athens defeated? 

4- Why was Philip of Macedonia able to con¬ 
quer the Greeks? 

5- Describe briefly the conquests and cultural 
achievements of Alexander the Great. 

6 . What were the striking achievements and 
weaknesses of Hellenistic civilization? 

Applying history 

L Pericles was the leading political figure in 
Athens for about thirty years, What was 
the basis of his popularity? Why was his 
death a crippling blow to Athens? 

2. Philip of Macedonia boasted that he had 
brought law and order to the Greek cin¬ 
states. With what reasons could he support 
this claim? If you were a Greek, would you 
have agreed with him? 

L Explain this statement: "Alexander the 
Great brought the light of Athens to a 
larger world." Has conquest generally been 
a means of spreading culture? Give both 
ancient and modem examples to prove 
your answer. 

4- Alexander the Great sought to bring about 
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a political and cultural union of all man¬ 
kind. How? Why did he fail? What present- 
day organizations seek the same goal? 

5. In your opmion, was Alexander a rcallv 
great ruler? By what standards do you think 
greatness should he measured? 

6. How did Hellenistic culture differ from the 
earlier Hellenic culture? In which society 
would you have preferred to live? Why? 

History and geography 

L Locate (map. p. G6); Alexandria; Mace¬ 
donia; Athens; Asia Minor; Egypt: Syria; 
India; Indus River. 

2. How did Alexandria's location help it be* 
come a commercial center of the Hellen¬ 
istic world (map, p, S6)? 

3- Compare the maps on pp. 4* and S6. What 
major countries were included in the Per¬ 
sian Empire? in Alexander the Grcafs Em¬ 
pire? 

Special OClivitres 

1. Imagine that you are a member of the 
Council of Europe, which is working toward 
a "United States of Western Europe," 1 Make 
a speech calling for greater co-operation, 
using as a warning the disaster which befell 
the strife-torn ancient Greeks, 

2. Read a biography of Alexander the Great 
and stage a plav based on the high lights 
of his life. 




According to an old Roman legend, Rome 
was founded in 755 b.c. by Romulus and 
Remus, twin sons of Mars, the god of war* 
and a princess descended from the Trojan 
warrior Aeneas. As infants, the twins were 
stolen from their mother and set adrift in live 
Tiller River. The twins 1 basket floated to 
shore, where thev were found and nursed 
by a she-wolf. The boys were eventually 
adopted bv a shepherd, who raised them to 
manhood. At the spot where they were 
nursed bv the she-wolf, Romulus and Remus 
founded Romc. 

This is a fitting legend for the origin of 
Rome, for from the outset the war-god Mars 
played a key role in the history of the city. 
Within a few* centuries, tiny Rome became 
mistress of a huge empire. The Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, surrounded by Roman posses¬ 
sions, became virtually a Roman lake. Re¬ 
bind Rome's conquests were the hardhitting 
Roman legions, composed of sturdy citizen- 
farmers who fought like true sons of the she- 
wolf, the sacred symbol of Mars. 

CONQUEST OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN WORLD 

The Founding of Rome, Historians give 
a less colorful account of Rome's origin. 
About 2000 B.c., a number of IndfrEuropean 
tribes invaded Italy* These were the Italics, 
after whom Italy is named. Like their dis¬ 


tant kinsmen who invaded Greece at about 
the same time, the Italics came in several 
migrations. One later group, the Latins, con¬ 
quered the central portion of the peninsula, 
ITiey settled cIowti to a life of simple fann¬ 
ing, living for protection in small walled 
villages. At a place where seven hills over¬ 
look a shallow crossing of the Tiber, they 
established several small villages as trading 
posts. These eventually grew together and 
became the city of Rome. The location of 
the new city was ideal for future growth* 
Rome was in the heart of a fertile plain and 
at a point where trade routes met. It was 
close enough to the sea for trade, yet far 
enough inland to be safe from sea raiders. 
Its position in the center of Italy made it a 
suitable spot from which to control the 
whole peninsula- 

Despite its excellent location, early Rome 
was beset with dangers from more powerful 
neighbors. Directly to the north w r erc the 
cities of the Etruscans. The Etruscans were 
a civilised seagoing people of unknown 
origin, who probably came from Asia Minor 
and settled in Italy about 800 B.C, Farther 
north, in the fertile valley' of the Po River, 
were the warlike barbaric Gauls. In the 
mountains to the east lived fierce lull tribes, 
the Samnites, who frequently raided the 
farms in the plain below*. In the south w'cre 
the rich Greek citv-statcs of southern Italy 
and Sicily (map, p. 04) ■ 
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The Romans had good reason to fear their 
neighbors. About 600 b.c. the Etruscans 
crossed the Tiber and conquered Rome The 
Etruscans were highly skilled in trade and 
manufacture, making especially fine metab 
work and pottery. Under Etruscan kings. 
Rome prospered and became the largest 
city in central Italy. The energetic Etruscans 
built a drainage system to draw off the stag¬ 
nant waters which collected at the foot of 
Rome's hills. They also built a wall around 
the city and erected many fine stone build¬ 
ings. From trading with the Creeks, they 
teanled the alphabet, which they passed on 
to the Romans in modified form. 

Mistress of Italy. After a century under 
Etruscan rulers, the Romans rebelled and 
drove them out. To make sure they did not 
return and to protect itself from other 
enemies, Rome joined in an alliance with 
neighboring Latin city-states* During the 
period when far-off Athens was enjoying its 
Golden Age, Rome and its allies were 
fighting off attacks by their powerful neigh¬ 
bors. Fortunately for them, the Etruscans, 
Gauls, Samnites, and Greeks were also busy 


fighting one another As they grew weaker, 
Rome grew stronger. 

Rome suffered a temporary setback in 
190 e.c,, when fierce Gallic tribesmen cap¬ 
tured most of the city. Rut the hardy Ro¬ 
mans made a quick recovery. In fact, Rome 
was becoming so powerful that some of the 
Latin city-states feared for their independ¬ 
ence and tried to withdraw from the al¬ 
liance. In 338 b.c., the same year that Philip 
of Macedon conquered the Greeks. Rome 
marched on the other Latin cities in Ttalv 
and forced them to accept its leadership. A 
few years later Rome won a crushing vic¬ 
tory' over a combination of Etruscans and 
Samnites. The Greek cities of the south, be¬ 
coming alarmed at Rome's growing power, 
brought in outside help. Thcv put up a 
spirited resistance but finally gave in to 
Rome's might. By 270 n.c.. after two and a 
half centuries of warfare, Rome was mistress 
of nearly all Italy. 

Rome's Struggle with Carthage. As 
Romes conquests grew, so did its interest 
in commerce, Rut the Romans' ambition to 
increase their trade brought them into con- 
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Land and naval farces wore 
vital In Rome's acquiring and 
maintaining a greal empire. 
The wall fresco portraying a 
Roman soldier [above] is from 
the city of Pompeii. A detail 
from a piece of sculpture 
(right) shows a Roman war 
gal Key in action. 


flict with Carthage, located in North Africa 
opposite Sicily (map, p. 94). Originally a 
Phoenician colony, Carthage had grown 
into a powerful and splendid city* rich from 
its agriculture, industry, and trade. Its armies 
ruled North Africa and parts of Spain and 
western Sicily. Its mighty fleet controlled the 
w ? estem Mediterranean. When Carthage at¬ 
tempted to keep Rome and its allies from 
trading in Sicily, there began a scries of wars 
which locked the two rivals in a life-and- 
death struggle. 

The wars between Carthage and Rome 
are known as the Punic Wars (after Poem, 
the Latin name for the Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians) - The First Punic War, 264- 
241 ex., was fought largely at sea. The inex¬ 
perienced Romans lost battle after battle, 
until their entire fleet was stink. Although 
the public treasury was empty, the Romans 


did not give up. With funds donated by 
wealthy citizens, they built new fleets. Even¬ 
tually, the Carthaginian navy was defeated, 
and Carthage sued for peace. Rome gained 
control of Sicily and was paid a large in¬ 
demnity, 

Carthage soon renewed the struggle. In 
the Second Punic War + 218-202 n.c., the 
Carthaginian army w k as headed by a brilliant 
general named Hannibal who had sworn as 
a child to avenge his country's defeat. From 
bases in Spain, he led an army, including 
three hundred w ar elephants, across southern 
Caul (France) and then Over the wintry 
Alps into Italy. In a series of great battles, 
Hannibal wiped out three Roman armies, 
each larger than his own. In one battle 
alone, fifty thousand Romans w>cre slain, and 
virtually every' family in Rome went into 
mourning. Only his lack of manpower and 
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siege machinery prevented Hannibal from 
breaking into Rome itself. Even so. he 
roamed through Italy for thirteen years, 
devastating the country and causing hard' 
ship to its inhabitants. 

The Romans refused to admit defeat. 
Most of their allies, on whom Hannibal 
had counted for help, remained loyal to the 
city on the Tiber. Cleverly avoiding an open 
battle, the Romans harassed Hannibal’s 
supply lines, slowly weakened his forces, and 
gathered their strength for a counterattack. 

. With a new army, led by the able general 

Scipio, they r invaded North Africa. Hannibal 
was summoned home to defend Carthage, 
only to suffer a decisive defeat. Carthage 
was disarmed, and stripped of a targe part of 
its territory. 


Fifty years later, the Romans still feared 
Carthage, which was enjoying a remarkable 
economic revival. Believing that Rome 
would never be safe as long as Carthage ex¬ 
isted, the Romans found an excuse to attack 
their old foe. In the Third Punic War, 
M9-146 u.c,, Carthage bravely held out for 
three years before its defenses w'Cre finally 
shattered, The victorious Romans destroyed 
the city, killed or enslaved its people, and 
sowed salt on its site to make it a desert. 
North Africa was made a Roman province. 
Rome was now undisputed mistress of the 
western Mediterranean. 

Rome's Conquest of the Hellenistic 
Lands, Even before Carthage was destroyed, 
Roman legions had begun to conquer east¬ 
ern Mediterranean lands. During the Second 
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Punic War, ihe king of Macedonia had 
aided Hannibal. As punishment, the Romans 
dispatched an expedition and defeated the 
Macedonian king, in 197 b.c, For a time 
the Macedonians and the city-states of 
Greece were allowed to rule themselves un¬ 
der Roman protection. When they revolted, 
the Romans completely crushed them and in 
1-16 b.c, annexed them as provinces. Lit¬ 
tle more than a half-century later, most of 
Asia Minor also fell under Rome’s control 
Egypt, which had aided Rome during the 
Second Punic War, became an ally and 
was allowed to retain its independence for a 
time, By the middle of the first century B.C, 
Rome controlled almost the entire Mediter¬ 
ranean world. 

THE ROMAN WAY OF LIFE 

The Family and Religion. Why were the 
Romans able to conquer peoples stronger, 
richer, and more civilized than themselves? 
What made them such formidable foes, 
never admitting defeat or giving way to 
disaster? The main reason is probably to be 
found in their rugged and close-knit way of 
life, Unlike Carthage and the Hellenistic 
kingdoms of the east, where large estates 
were the rule, early Rome was a community 
of sturdy, self-reliant citizens who owned 
small farms and were accustomed to hard 
work. Life centered about the family, The 
father had complete authority over all its 
memhers, including married sons and their 
wives and children. He owned all the prop¬ 
erty, settled all disputes, and inflicted penal 
ties for disobedience. The mother also held 
a high and honored place as mishess of the 
household, Father and mother alike trained 
their children to honor their family and to 
serve their city-state. 


The Romans’ religious beliefs also fostered 
good conduct, obedience, self-discipline, and 
courage. Each morning, the family, led by 
the father, prayed to the spirits of the hearth, 
the storerooms, the fields, and others who 
guarded the family welfare. In addition to 
honoring these household gods, the Romans 
also piously worshiped the patron gods of 
their city, Chief among these were Jupiter, 
god of the sky, and Mars, the god of war. 
So long as the Romans paid proper respect, 
the gods were expected to come to their as¬ 
sistance in time of need. On the other hand, 
a Roman who shirked his duly' in time of 
war disgraced the gods, calling upon him¬ 
self punishment by death. 

The Roman Legions. Strength of body 
and character made the Romans superb sol¬ 
diers, They could march for days and get 
along on a few handfuls of grain. Discipline 
was strict. In battle, they obeyed orders to 
the death and rarely sought safety in retreat 
or surrender. As a result of constant warfare, 
they' steadily improved their equipment, 
skill, and tactics. They also developed a new 
type of military formation, the legion. Di¬ 
vided into small companies free to maneuver 
independently in battle, it was far superior 
to the rigid military formations of other 
civilized peoples. Led by capable generals, 
the tough Roman legions became the world’s 
best fighting force, their short swords the 
world’s most deadly weapon. 

The Roman Republic. During the cen¬ 
turies when Rome was conquering Italy, im¬ 
portant governmental changes were also 
taking place. After expelling the Etruscan 
kings, the Romans had established a re¬ 
public. (A republic is a form of govern¬ 
ment in which there is no hereditary ruler 
and the officials are elected by all or part of 
the population.) Like early Athens, the 
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Roman Republic was aristocratic. Only the 
nobles, called patricians, could hold public 
office. The consuls, two officials chosen an¬ 
nually from their ranks, headed the govern¬ 
ment and commanded the amiv, An assem¬ 
bly of all citizens elected the consuls and 
lesser government officials and proposed new 
laws. 

The common people, known as plebeians, 
took part in the assembly. But that body 
was so organized that the votes of the 
wealthy counted far more than those of the 
common people. Moreover, al] laws proposed 
by the assembly had to be approved bv 
another important legislative body, the 
Senate, composed entirely of patricians who 
held office for life. New members of the 
Senate were appointed by the consuls from 
the ranks of former consuls and other ex¬ 
perienced officeholders. Since the Senate in¬ 
cluded some of the most able and experi¬ 
enced men of Rome, it provided wise lead¬ 
ership for the early Republic, especially in 
dealing with foreign affairs. 

The plebeians were not satisfied with the 
rule of the patricians, who favored their own 
interests. For about two centuries, they 
straggled to obtain more rights, Bv twice 
threatening to leave Rome and establish 
their own city, they forced the patricians to 
give way to their demands, live plebeians 
set up a new assembly, which passed on ail 
laws, and elected special officials called trib¬ 
unes. The tribunes had the right to veto the 
act of any official if they considered it harm¬ 
ful to the people. These changes consider¬ 
ably restricted the power of the consuls and 
the Senate. 

Other gains which the people obtained 
were written laws and the right to inter¬ 
marry with the patricians. Intermarriage 
was particularly desired bv plebeians who 
had grown rich from trade or industry'. In 


time, the legal distinction between noble 
and commoner disappeared. Public offices 
were opened to all citizens, and plebeians 
were allowed to sit in the Senate. In practice, 
however, there was still a distinction be 
tween the wealthy and the poor. Only the 
wealthy could afford to spend the large 
amount of money needed to campaign for 
office. The Senate, composed of wealthy 
former officials, continued to be the most 
important governmental body throughout 
the existence of the Republic. 

Wise Treatment of Conquered Peoples. 
The Senate displayed considerable wisdom 
in its treatment of the conquered peoples of 
Italy. They were generally allowed to keep 
their own government if they' agreed to fol¬ 
low Rome's leadership and to supply it with 
men and materials in time of war. Allies 
who served faithfully were granted special 
rights, including full Roman citizenship. 
Moreover, colonies of Roman war veterans 
were settled throughout Italy and mingled 
freely with the local people. Rome was re¬ 
warded for its generosity, for during the war 
with Hannibal most of its allies remained 
loyal. Eventually, its wise imperial policies, 
along with increasing trade and intermar¬ 
riage, welded together the various peoples of 
Italy into a united people. 

Outside Italy, as wc shall soon see, the 
problems of rule proved more difficult and 
Rome's early policies were less satisfactory. 
Oppression and misgovemment were com¬ 
mon, and other cities suffered the same fate 
as Carthage, With the passage of time, how¬ 
ever. the Romans did see the wisdom of ex¬ 
tending political rights and even citizenship 
to the conquered peoples outside Italy. 
Ultimately, they succeeded in uniting all the 
different peoples whom they had brought 
tinder their rule. But this accomplishment 
was to take many centuries. 
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Checking the facts 

L Explain; Italics; Latins; Etruscans Gauh; 
legions; republic; patricians; plebeians; con¬ 
suls; Senate; tribunes. 

2. Tel] how each of these affected the develop¬ 
ment of early Rome: its location; the Etrus¬ 
can conquest; Rome's alliance with the 
neighboring Latin city-states; wars among 
Rome's rivals, 

3. Describe briefly the main events in Rome s 
wars with Carthage. 

4. Explain how each of these factors con¬ 
tributed to Rome's success: the family; re 
ligious beliefs; military organization; sys¬ 
tem of government; treatment of conquered 
peoples in Italy. 

5. How were the plebeians able to gain a 
greater voice in the Roman government? 
Why did they remain dissatisfied? 

Applying history 

1. How does Rome's history show the im¬ 
portance of persevering in the face of diffi¬ 
culties? 

2, Why might the Etruscan conquest be con¬ 
sidered a "blessing in disguise" for Rome? 
Give another example of the same sort from 
the history of one of the other early civili¬ 
zations we have studied, 

3- Describe the Roman government during 
the period of the early Republic. List as 
many terms as you can which modem gov¬ 
ernments have borrowed from the Romans. 


Why has such borrowing taken place? 

4. Compare the religion of the ancient Ro¬ 
mans with that of the Greeks. Why did the 
Romans seek to identify their gods with 
those of the Greeks? 

5. Compare the way the Romans treated their 
Italian allies with the way the Athenians 
managed the Delian League. With what 
modern great powers might the Romans 
and Greeks be compared? 

History ond geography 

1, Locate (map, p, 94): Po River: Tiber 
River; the Alps; the Pyrenees; Sardinia; Cor¬ 
sica; Rome; Carthage; Manilla; Syracuse; 
Italy; North Africa; Spain. 

2, Looking at the map on pp. 170-17L de¬ 
scribe the important physical features of the 
Italian peninsula. What features does the 
Italian peninsula share with the Balkan 
peninsula? 

3, Explain the importance of sea power in 
the rivalry between Rome and Carthage 
(map, p, <H). 

Special activities 

L Write a series of headlines that trace the 
steps in Rome's long, slow rise to power. 

2. From a book about ancient Rome, read to 
the class passages describing the simple, 
disciplined way of life of the early Romans. 

3, Arrange a debate on the sub feet* Rome was 
justified in completely destroying Carthage, 
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12 / ROME: FROM REPUBLIC 
TO IMPERIAL MONARCHY 


At the height of its power, the Roman 
Empire stretched from Spain in the west to 
Persia in the cast, from Britain in the north 
to the Sahara in the south (map, pp. 102- 
103). The Mediterranean was to the Romans 
mare nostrum (our sea), completely sur¬ 
rounded by their possessions. Rome's many 
millions of subjects included varied peoples 
—fair-haired Britons and dark-skinned Afri¬ 
cans, long-civilized Asians and recently civi¬ 
lized Europeans, Because of ib size and the 
centuries it lasted, the empire created by the 
Romans stands supreme in all history, 

THE PROBLEMS OF POWER 

Misrule of the Provinces. This vast empire 
brought the Romans tremendous responsi¬ 
bilities. The most immediate problem w-as to 
govern the territories outside Italy. However, 
instead of treating the newly conquered 
peoples like the Italian allies, the Romans 
divided the empire into provinces, each un¬ 
der a Roman governor. The subjects were 
allowed to keep their own language, religion, 
and laws, providing they paid tribute to 
Rome and recognized the supreme authority 
of the Roman governor. 

Unfortunately for the conquered peoples, 
and for Rome too, the Senate appointed pro- 
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vincial governors for only a one-year term. 
This was much too short a time for them to 
leam their duties. Besides, since there was 
no system of supervision, the governors gen¬ 
erally used their position to enrich them¬ 
selves. A Roman historian w’rotc that a gov¬ 
ernor made three fortunes from his province 
—one to repay the sums he had spent in 
securing his appointment, the second to 
bribe the judge when lie was tried for his 
misdeeds, and the third on which to live in 
luxury for the rest of his life. 

Another evil was the system of tax collect¬ 
ing in the provinces. The Roman govern 
ment usually did not collect the taxes itself. 
Instead, it sold the privilege to private busi¬ 
nessmen for a fixed sum. The tax collectors 
made huge profits by collecting much more 
than the government required. They also 
acted as moneylenders, charging a very high 
interest rate on their loans. Especially in 
the rich and populous eastern provinces, the 
conquerors drained off the wealth of the con¬ 
quered peoples. 

Widespread Slavery, Other serious prob¬ 
lems arose from the ever increasing number 
of slaves. For centuries, wars supplied a 
steady stream of captives for the busy slave 
markets, 'The Romans actually started some 
wars just to meet the demand for cheap 


labor! The slaves came from even' section 
of the Roman world. Those who had good 
education, fine manner or attractive ap¬ 
pearance held positions as household slaves, 
entertainers, clerks, teachers, or even as man¬ 
agers of their master business affairs. The 
great majority* however* labored on the large 
estates, in the mines, or as oarsmen on the 
galleys* until death relieved them of their 
miseries. 

ft is small wonder that the slaves often re¬ 
volted, On three different occasions in the 
last century of the Republic, slave rebellions 
broke out. One in Sicily raged for years be 
fore it was put down. * J So many slaves, so 
many enemies/* became a Roman proverb. 
Through fear, the Romans treated their 
slaves cruelly, whipping, branding* chaining, 
or even crucifving them for minor offenses. 
Slavery injured not only the victims but also 
the masters* who became coarse and brutal, 
indifferent to human suffering and death. 

Extremes of Wealth and Poverty'. Rome $ 
conquest of an empire also had the bad effect 
of widening the differences among the Ro¬ 
man people themselves. The upper classes, 
who profited most from the long wars and 
the exploitation of the provinces, became 
very' wealthy They were able to buy town 
houses, large country estates, and many 
slaves. Bv bribing the voters with expensive 
entertainment, they became more and more 
dominant in the government* especially in 
the Senate, 

The common people, on the other hand, 
were often reduced to poverty' and depend 
ence. While the small fanner was away in 
the armv* his farm was neglected. When he 
returned, he found himself unable to com 
pete with the large estates of the wealthy, 
which were worked by slave labor. Soon he 
fell into debt* lost his farm* and joined the 
growing number of unemployed in the city 
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of Rome. The poverty and discontent of an 
ever larger number of its citizens w r as a bad 
omen for the Roman Republic, 

THE FALL OF THE 
ROMAN REPUBLIC 

Growing Class Conflicts. Faced with beg¬ 
gary', the people resumed their old struggle 
with the upper classes. Under the leadership 
of a patriotic young noble, Tiberius 
Gracchus, who was elected tribune in 133 
b.c,* the popular assembly passed several radi¬ 
cal land laws. The large estates were to be 
limited in size. Most of the public land 
used by the rich as their own property was to 
be divided among the poor. 

The Senate, controlled by the upper 
classes* used every method to keep these laws 
from going into effect. Tiberius replied bv 
forming a new- "People's party/" Contrary to 
custom* he ran for a second term as tribune. 
The Senatorial party' resorted to force to end 
this "threat to the republic/ 1 In an election 
riot, Tiberius was beaten to death and his 
body was thrown into the Tiber. Twelve 
years later his younger brother* Gains Grac¬ 
chus, who had continued the struggle, met 
a similar fate. Following Gains Gracchus' 
death, the land laws favoring the lower 
classes were ignored. 

Civil Wars. A generation later* the 
Peoples party found a new leader in a vie- 
torious general* Marius, who was elected 
consul in I OB b.c, Marius raised an army of 
volunteers drawn from the ranks of the land¬ 
less and unemployed, instead of drafting an 
army from all citizens as had been the cus¬ 
tom. These men were rewarded with loot in 
wartime and Hie promise of a farm in peace¬ 
time. Thus they were loyal to Marius rather 
than to the government. With an army to 
rely on. Marius ignored the law limiting 
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service as consul to one term and was re¬ 
elected six times. Marius also r&etiactcd the 
reforms begun earlier to help the common 
people. His actions natural!y aroused the 
anger of the Senatorial partv. 

fn SB B,Cr the Senate chose an aristocratic 
genera! named Sulla to lead the Roman armv 
m an invasion of Asia Minor The Peoples 
party chose Marius. A civil war broke out, 
during which control of Rome changed 
hands several times. Whichever partv came 
into power executed the opposition leaders 
as traitors. Finally Sulla won out and made 
hi in self dictator. Like Marius. Sulla had 
transformed the Roman armv from a force 
of citizen soldiers to a professional armv of 
paid veterans loyal Only to their commander. 
The legions P which had conquered so mam 
other peoples, were now being used by am- 
bilious generals against the Romans them¬ 
selves. 

The Dictatorship of Julius Caesar. After 
Sulla's death, a general named Pompey con¬ 
trolled Rome. Pompey had made his reputa¬ 
tion by conquering Syria and other eastern 
territories. Sharing power with him was 
Julius Caesar, a young aristocrat and a leader 
of the People's party. 

While consul in 58 b.c., Caesar had him¬ 
self appointed to a special military com 
mand r This gave him the opportunity to 
conquer the whole of Gaul f roughly the area 
of present day France and Belgium), By 
sending back accounts of his manv victories, 
Caesar won great popularity with the people. 
Pompey and the Senate finally took alarm 
and ordered him to return home. Fearing 
for his safety p Caesar returned with his army 
in 49 n.c. and captured Rome. Pompev and 
the Senate fled to Greece, In a series of bat¬ 
tles ranging from Spain to Egypt, Caesar de* 
fcated the forces of Pompey. Then he had 
himself elected dictator for life 


In the next few years, Caesar made nu¬ 
merous reforms long overdue. He reorgan¬ 
ized the government and stopped the part) 
warfare in Rome. He settled the unemployed 
on public land or put them to work on con- 
stmetkm projects. He also granted Roman 
citizenship to loyal cities in the provinces 
outside of Italy. Caesars liberal reforms an¬ 
tagonized the upper classes. The members 
of the Senate were especially resentful be¬ 
cause Caesar had taken away much of their 
power. They' considered him a tyrant and 
feared that he was planning to crown him¬ 
self king. Finally, on the Ides of March* 44 
b.c P a group of aristocrats assassinated him 
on the steps of the Roman Senate. 

The murder of Julius Caesar set off a civil 
war between his supporters and the Sena¬ 
torial party. Caesar's supporters were led h\ 
his young adopted son, Oetavian* and by one 
of his generals* Mark Antony. In two years, 
Oetavian and Antony crushed the Senatorial 
forces. The question now became which of 
the tw r o ambitious leaders would succeed 
Caesar. By agreement* Mark Antony took 
charge of the eastern provinces* where he 
came under the influence of Cleopatra. 
Queen of Egypt. Oetavian took control of 
Italy and the western provinces. When it 
was reported in Rome that Antony, with 
Cleopatra's support, was plotting to seize the 
entire empire, war broke out between the 
two rivals. In 31 bo. Oetavian Caesar de¬ 
cisively defeated Mark Antony Antony 
committed suicide, as did Cleopatra. Octa- 
vian was now the undisputed master of the 
Roman world. As he centered all power in 
his hands, it became clear that the days of 
the Republic were over in all but name. 
Many persons of the time justified Oetavian s 
seizure of control. The only remedy for the 
strife-torn country seemed to be the rule of 
a single man. 





Julius Caesar (righr) made turn self dic¬ 
tator of Rome. He was assassinated by 
hSs opponents on the Ides of March, 
44 0,C. His adopted son, Octavien 
(above)p became Rome's first emperor. 



OCTAVIAN CAESAR AND 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

Emperor Octavian. To organize an honest 
and efficient government for his vast empire 
was the immediate problem confronting the 
thirtv-one-year-old Octavian. Cold and re¬ 
served, with a keen mind and a strong will, 
he proved himself equal to the task. He 
shrewdly kept the framework of the Repub¬ 
lic, but made certain that he controlled! it. 
For example, he filled the Senate with his 
supporters. They then appointed him for life 
to the highest positions in the government— 
consult tribune, and commander-in-chief of 
the armed fortes. By retaining the old re¬ 
publican forms, Octavian was able to hide 
the fact tliat he was really a military dic¬ 
tator. 

In Rome, Octavian was called Prineeps, 
meaning "First Citizen/" His military au¬ 
thority was expressed in the title Fmperator, 
from which comes our word "emperor" In 
the provinces, he openly assumed the title 
Augustus ('‘Majestic One + ‘), previously used 
only for the gods, and had altars set up in 


his honor. Emperor worship, the ruler hoped, 
would strengthen his position because mam 
of his subjects, regarding him as a god, would 
obey him without question. 

Augustus Brings Order and Peace to the 
Empire. Octavian Caesar, now better known 
by his title Augustus, used his great power to 
make far-reaching reforms in the government 
of the provinces. Me appointed the governors 
himself and allowed them to bold office as 
long as they performed their duties honest!v 
and efficiently. Each governor took a regular 
census of the population and wealth of his 
province in order that taxes might be levied 
fairly. Private tax collectors were replaced bv 
regular government officials. Under the 
watchful eyes of Augustus, honest and effi 
cient government was established throughout 
the Empire. 

To prevent unrest among the many un¬ 
employed Romans, Augustus supplied them 
with free grain and staged elaborate enteo 
tain merits at government expense. More im¬ 
portant, he resettled large numbers of the 
unemployed on vacant lands or put them to 
work on an ambitious program of public 
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building. It was flic boast of Augustus that 
he found Rome a c\U of brick and left it a 
city of marble. Above all. the Emperor tried 
to end the wars which were draining Rome's 
Strength. Tliough he had trouble occasion¬ 
ally with barbarians along the German fron¬ 
tiers, he was successful in preserving peace 
within the Empire for years at a time. When, 
old and ill. he left the capital for his last 
visit to the provinces* crowds gathered every¬ 
where to hail the man who had brought 
forth order from the chaos of the late Roman 
Republic. 

Rad and Good Emperors. Before his 
death, Augustus adopted as his successor his 
stepson Tiberius, who proved a capable 
leader. However, two of the nest three cm- 
pcruns were incompetent or worse. One of 
them. Caligula, appointed a horse as consul. 
The other, the vicious Nero* murdered nu¬ 
merous people, including his wife and his 
til other. But so well had the government 
been organized that it was able to carrv on 
even under these bad monarch^ 

During the century or so after Nero's 
death (a_o, 68 to 1801, the Roman Empire 
was fortunate in having a number of able 
and conscientious rulers. Like Augustus, they 
were patrons of learning and the arts. They 
erected magnificent public buildings not only 
in Rome but abo in the leading provincial 
cities, Above all. they worked hard to super¬ 
vise their vast realms and to promote the 
welfare of their subjects, 

The last of these great rulers, the philoso 
pher-emperor Marcus Aurelius [a.p, 16] - 
180), is one of the noblest figures in history 
Though he longed for the quiet life of a 
scholar, he considered it his duty to devote 
himself to the service of his people. During 
most of his long reign, he traveled from prov¬ 
ince to province to check on 3iis officials or 
to repel attacks by barbarian tribes. 


It was during the time of these good em¬ 
perors that the Roman Empire reached its 
greatest territorial extent fmap below). Its 
military strength was increased by the en¬ 


listment in the legions of young men from 
the provinces and by the erection of strong 
walls along the frontiers. Undisturbed by 
war r industry and commerce flourished. On 


the whole, the two centuries after Augustus' 
rise to power was a period of peace, pros¬ 
pers tv. and progress for the entire Mediter¬ 
ranean world. 
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12 / Lesson Review 



Checking rhe facts 

1. Explain: People's party; Senatorial party; 
emperor worship. 

2. Identify; the Gracchus brothers;. Marius; 
Sulla; Julius Caesar, Octavian (Augustus]; 
Mark Antony; Nero; Marcus Aurelius^ 

3. Describe how each of these problems af¬ 
fected the Roman Republic; governing 
distant provinces; the system of collecting 
taxes: slavery; conflicts between the upper 
and lower classes. 

4. Tdl how these men attempted to solve 
Rome's problems: the Gracchus brothers; 
Marius; Julius Caesar. Why did each fail? 

5. What important reforms did Octavian 
Caesar introduce in Rome? in the prov¬ 
inces? 

6. Why is Marcus Aurelius considered one of 
Rome's greatest emperors? 

Applying history 

1. Why did the Romans fear their slaves? In 
view of the problems to which it gave rise, 
why did they not abolish slavery? 

2. How did Rome's armies prove both a valu¬ 
able asset and a danger to the later Re¬ 
public? Arc military forces a threat in mod¬ 
ern nations? Give examples to support your 
answer. 

3. In your opinion, which had the better case, 
the People's party or the Senatorial party? 
Could the eivil wars have been prevented 
or brought to a peaceful conclusion? Justify 
your answers. 

4. Why did the dictatorship of Julius Caesar 
arouse strong Senatorial opposition? Why 
was Octavian more successful than his uncle 
in retaining power? 

5- Why did Octavian s subjects regard him as 
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a great man? What criticisms might be di¬ 
rected against his policies? 

History and. geography 

1. Locate (map, pp. 102-103): Rhine River; 
Danube River; Carpathian Mountains; Cau¬ 
casus Mountains; Gaul; Belgica; Britain; 
Scandinavia; Dacia; Ncapolis; Genoa; Lon 
diniuni; Hibernia; Caledonia; Rome: Greece; 
Spain; Egypt. 

2. Compare the size of the Roman Empire 
with that of the Egyptian and Persian em¬ 
pires (maps. pp. 27, 43, and 102-103), 
How do you explain the success of the 
Romans in holding together such a vast 
empire? 

3. Why did the Romans call the Mediter¬ 
ranean “our sea"7 What other important 
early seafaring peoples are shown on the 
map on pp, 102-103? 

4. List the boundaries of the Roman Empire 
which were formed by natural geographic 
features. Why did the Romans build walls 
in the places shown on pp, 102-103? 

Special activities 

1. Du the basis of outside reading, report to 
the class on the life of a famous Roman, 
such as one of the Gracchus brothers, Julius 
Caesar, or Augustus. Emphasize his charac¬ 
ter and his importance in Roman history, 

2. Read the whole or selected parts of William 
Shakespeare's play Ju/ius Caesar. Discuss 
with the class Mark Antony’s famous speech 
praising the dictator, 

1. Read articles on Marcus Aurelius and Presi¬ 
dent Thomas Jefferson in an encyclopedia. 
Stage a conversation between the two men 
in which each describes his ideals of govern¬ 
ment. 




13 j "THE GRANDEUR 
THAT WAS ROME" 


The city of Rome was a worthy capital for 
a mighty empire. Emperor after emperor had 
adorned it with splendid temples, triumphal 
arches, and public buildings. 'Hie main pub¬ 
lic center, the Forum, contained many large 
government buildings and porticoes, where 
citizens gathered to leam the latest news and 
discuss politics or business affairs. Nearby 
was the Capitoline Hill, covered with im¬ 
pressive temples to the gods. A third area, 
the Palatine Hill was occupied by the Ins¬ 
urious residences of the emperors. The main 
sections of the city were connected by wide, 
well-paved thoroughfares which swarmed 
with pedestrians and a heavy traffic of litters, 
carts, and wagons. Equally crowded were the 
narrow side streets, lined with shops display¬ 
ing goods from many different lands. With a 
million or SO inhabitants, imperial Rome was 
truly a great metropolis, the center of the 
Mediterranean world. 

ROMAN SOCIETY AND CULTURE 

Sanitation and Health. In such a crowded 
city, public-health facilities were vital. The 
government built long aqueducts to supply 
the city with plenty of pure water. Huge 
sewers drained the low-lying areas and dis¬ 
posed of the city's wastes. Rome had a medi¬ 
cal school for the training of doctors and was 
probably tbe first city in history also to have 
a public hospital and public medical sen 1 ices 
for the poor. 


The Romans, especially the members of 
the upper classes, were noted for their per¬ 
sonal cleanliness, They went almost every 
day to one of the immense public baths, 
where they could bathe in hot water and 
then be nibbed with olive oil by a slave. At 
the public baths were large swimming pools, 
steam rooms, reading rooms, and cool gar¬ 
dens where people could sit and talk, live 
public baths were the city's main social 
centers. 

Amusements* Also popular were the “cil¬ 
euses" or public games. One Roman stadium, 
fhc Colosseum, could bold fifty thousand 
spectators. They would scream with delight 
as gladiators hacked each other to bits or 
fought with fierce animals. On one occasion, 
the arena was flooded and the audience wit¬ 
nessed a real naval battle, complete with the 
groans of the wounded and dying. An even 
larger stadium, the Hippodrome, was the 
scene of daredevil chariot races, where death 
was ever imminent as the drivers smashed 
into one another around the turns. In their 
search for thrills, the Romans were quite a 
blood Eh irsty people. 

There were also many theaters, where 
comedies and tragedies were performed. The 
streets were full of wandering performers and 
groups of idlers who spent their time gam¬ 
bling and arguing. It took a variety of enter¬ 
tainments to help the Romans while away 
their long hours of leisure. Such leisure was 
not the privilege of the upper classes alone. 
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The Colosseum in Rome, completed in A.D. BO, could hold fifty thousand spectators, ft was used 
for gladiatorial combat and the martyrdom of Christian*, among other “amusements/' 


Unemployed workingmen had far more of it 
than they 1 would have wished. Many of the 
public amusement* were free, to keep the 
lower classes from becoming troublesome. 

Homes, llie well-to-do Roman* enjoyed a 
luxurious home life, Their town houses were 
spacious mansions deccsuited with marble 
columns, fine statues* ornate furniture, and 
expensive tapestries. The walls were adorned 


with attractive paintings and the floor* were 
of tile set in beautiful mosaic designs. These 
mansions also had hot and cold running 
water, sanitary conveniences, and even hot¬ 
air furnaces. The Romans, like the ancient 
Egyptians and Hellenistic Greeks, knew how 
to combine beauty with comfort. 

Many upper-class Romans also had large 
villas or country estates, w r hose w r ide grounds 
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were beautified with forma] gardens* statu¬ 
ary, marbk.benchcs. and goldfish ponds. The 
favorite home entertainments of the Romans 
were feasts, where they gorged themselves 
on choice foods and liquors while talented 
slaves entertained them. In their pleasures* 
the Romans did not hold to the simplicity 
that was the Greek ideal. 

Greek Cultural Influences, In the field of 
culture, the Romans admired Greek achieve¬ 
ments so much that they used them as 
models. Th ev identified their gods with those 
of the Greeks and used the schools to spread 
Greek ideas. A Roman schoolboy learned 
first his letters and then Homer, If his father 
was wealthy, he was sent away to complete 
his education at one of the famous schools 
in Greece. It was with good reason that the 
Roman poet Horace wrote; "'Greece, taken 
captive, took captive her rough conqueror, 
and brought the arts to rustic Latium 
[Rome].” 

The Romans preserved many of the cul¬ 
tural achievements of the Greeks. They also 
modified and added to them, and then 
spread them throughout the Empire. In this 
way, Rome acted as the bridge over which 
Greek civilization was carried to the peoples 
of western EuropC- 

Rom.m Literature and Art. However, the 
Romans were not mere imitators. Though 
they borrowed much, they also made notable 
achievements of their own. In the last years 
of the Republic, the most distinguished man 
of letters was the statesman Cicero. Cicero 
had studied law and philosophy in Rome 
and Athens. Entering politics, he became a 
leader of the Senatorial party. His efforts to 
save the republic won him the hitter enmity 
of Mark An ton v and eventually cost him his 
life. In the course of his career, Cicero made 
many famous speeches. His writings, like 
Julius Caesaris account of his wars in Gaul, 
are still studied in our Latin classes today. 


During his long reign, Octavian Caesar en¬ 
couraged literature by supporting capable 
writers. One of these was Virgil, the greatest 
of all Roman poets, Virgil used Homer as a 
model for hk stirring epic poem, the Acneid. 
which describes the legendary founding of 
Rome. The poem begins with the flight of 
the warrior Aeneas from the burning city 
of Troy and concludes with the founding of 
Rome by Romulus and Remus. Horace and 
Ovid were two other famous poets of the 
period. Horace composed light, cheerful 
poems or odes about the pleasures of a 
simple life. Ovid retold the ancient myths 
about the gods and wrote poems dealing 
with love. Excellent authors of prose were 
also found. Probably best known is the 
eminent historian Livy, who wrote a long 
and interesting, though somewhat inaccurate, 
account of Rome from the founding.of the 
city, Manv lesser but able writers helped to 
make the reign of Augustus a 'Golden Age*' 
of Roman literature. 

In the first and second centuries a.d., 
Rome produced other illustrious writers. The 
bitter historian Tacitus and Juvenal* a writer 
of stinging satires, have given us unforget¬ 
table pictures of Rome at the height of its 
power. The great Roman Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius wrote a small but important vol¬ 
ume, Meditations, stating his philosophy of 
life. As might be expected from such an en¬ 
lightened ruler, he stressed the importance of 
virtue and faithful performance of duty. Al¬ 
together* the Roman writers created a rich 
literary treasure for later generations. 

In at least one field, architecture* the Rs> 
mans outstripped their Greek teachers. They 
learned how to mix cement and used it to 
make strong walls, which they then covered 
with thin slabs of shining marble. Using the 
principle of the arch, they designed and con¬ 
structed huge domes of concrete as roofs foi 
their large buildings. They also used series 
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of arches to support heavy structures such as 
bridges and aqueducts, In size and variety of 
design, the Roman buildings far surpassed 
those of the Creeks* 

Artists were kept busy decorating the 
manv splendid public buildings and the 
homes of the wealthy citizens. Craftsmen 
also found a rich market for their varied 
products as Greco-Roman culture spread 
throughout the Empire. Roman culture was 
great because it combined the achievements 
of the conquerors with those of their civi¬ 
lized subjects. 

THE BENEFITS OF ROMAN RULE 

The “Roman Peace ” 31 b.c-a.d. 180. Be¬ 
ginning with Augustus, the Roman emperors 
embarked on few new projects of conquest. 
For the most part, they sought to extend 
their boundaries only until they reached nat¬ 
ural geographic barriers like rivers or moun¬ 
tains. which could be easily defended. Where 
no such baniere existed, they built immense 
fortified Avails, guarded by strong garrisons. 
Within these secure frontiers, they used the 
legions mainly to enforce law and order. So 
well did they succeed that it was said that a 
man could carry a bag of gold from one end 
of the Empire to the other without fear of 
theft. Free of wars, piracy’, and banditry , the 
peoples of the Empire enjoyed during the 
first and second centuries a.d. the benefits of 
the Pax Rom ana or Roman Peace.” 

During the long period of peace, industry 
and trade flourished. Hundreds of ships plied 
the Mediterranean, which connected the 
many lands along its shores. Large fleets 
sailed to the Far East to bring back the 
spices of Ceylon, the jewels of India, and the 
silks of China. On land, the Romans built 
remarkably good roads, which fan smooth 
and straight to all parts of the Empire. A 


single set of laws and a uniform system of 
money also helped businessmen. Since the 
different peoples of the Empire could ex¬ 
change their goods freely, each specialized in 
the products it made best and all enjoyed a 
higher standard of living. 

Culture Spread bv Cities and Trade. Sup¬ 
ported by industry and commerce, cities 
flourished throughout the Empire—in Italy, 
Gaul, Britain, Spain, and North Africa, as 
well as in the Hellenistic East. Most were 
smaller copies of Rome, with splendid public 
buildings, stadiums, theaters, and baths. 
Many also boasted a good water supply, sew¬ 
age system, and paved streets. The emperors 
encouraged the gmw th of cities because they 
served as centers of government, trade T and 
culture for the surrounding countryside. 

The growth of trade and city life encour¬ 
aged the spread of Roman culture* The prac¬ 
tice of establishing colonies of Roman war 
veterans in foreign lands hastened the proc¬ 
ess. Even in the far-off province of Britain 
(conquered in the first century a.d.), the 
people after a time adopted the ways of their 
rulers so completely that it was said thev 
were "more Roman than the Romans them 
selves." Latin quickly became the universal 
language of the western half of the Empire, 
though Greek remained the language of the 
Hellenistic eastern half. Most educated Ro¬ 
mans spoke both languages. The removal of 
language barriers hastened the spread of 
ideas and further encouraged travel and trade. 

A Common Citizenship, As differences in 
customs and language disappeared, other dis¬ 
tinctions also broke down* The Rom.'ins had 
never discriminated against any group be¬ 
cause of their race or religion. In the period 
of the late Republic, they had granted full 
citizenship to all peoples of ftaty. Julius 
Caesar had begun the practice of granting 
Roman citizenship to loyal cities in the eon- 
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quered provinces, and later emperors con¬ 
tinued this policy, In Rome itself, it became 
customary to confer citizenship on slaves 
who were freed by their masters. Gradually 
the privilege of Roman citizenship was ex¬ 
tended to any people who proved co-opera¬ 
tive. Finally, in a.d. 212 y it was conferred on 
all free inhabitants of the Empire. Every¬ 


where "Roman citizens” proudly wore the 
white togas (robes) which marked them all 
a$ equals. The Roman Empire became a 
great "melting pot" for peoples and cultures. 

Roman Law. Another bond of empire was 
a common system of law. The Romans early 
realized how important it was for a govern¬ 
ment to be fair and impartial in dealing with 


The Pent du Card, still standing near NTmes, France, is a spectacular example of Roman archi¬ 
tecture. Like the Colosseum (p. 106), the great aqueduct is characterised by great size and exten¬ 
sive use of the arch. 
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its people. Each new judge therefore an- 
nounccd in advance the legal principles on 
which he intended to base his decisions. At 
first, these were based on the customs and 
traditions of Rome itself Later, the judges 
included the enlightened ideas of the civi¬ 
lized conquered peoples. In the course of 
time, the wisest principles and decisions were 
adopted for use throughout the Empire. So 
just and practical were the principles of Ro¬ 
man law that they are followed to this day 
in many of the countries of Europe and 
Latin America. 

The secret of the Roman Empire’s success 
was to be found in the many benefits its in¬ 
habitants enjoyed. Peace, good roads, ex¬ 
tensive trade, cultural unit)', common lan¬ 
guages and citizenship, and an advanced 
legal system were the tics which bound to¬ 
gether Rome’s far-reaching and diverse ter¬ 
ritories. As we shall see in the next unit, the 
Empire was strong enough to continue for 
centuries even though serious problems de¬ 
veloped after the death of the great Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. 




Our Debt to the Ancient Greeks 
and Romans 

Influence on Oui Culture- Together, the 
civilizations of Greece and Rome flourished 
for almost a thousand years. Though about 
fifteen hundred years have elapsed since then, 
we are still surrounded bv evidence of our 


debt to these two ancient cultures. Many 
European peoples—the French, Italians, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Rumanians—claim 
descent from the Romans. They speak Ro¬ 
mance languages derived from Latin, the 
language of the Romans, Various other lan¬ 
guages of western Europe, especially English, 
contain many words of Latin origin, In east¬ 
ern Europe, the Greek influence is more 
apparent. 

Along with their languages, we have in¬ 
herited a targe number of Greek and Roman 
ideas and concepts. Our literature is full of 
references to Greek and Roman history and 
myth. Our architects decorate buildings with 
Creek columns and the Roman arch and 
dome. In almost every other field of culture 
—iu sculpture, painting, poetry', drama, phi¬ 
losophy, law, and science—we have built on 
their achievements. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the Greco-Roman culture is still 
very much alive today. 

Political aud Social Progress. The Greeks 
and Romans also created many of the politi¬ 
cal forms in use today. At first, their city- 


states were examples of democracy on a 
small scale. Later, the Romans organized the 
machinery for governing large territories, 
They also established important principles 
of law and justice and showed that different 
peoples could live together in peace. 

Despite slavery and other injusties, both 
the Greeks and the Romans made some 
progress toward social equality, The Creeks 
tended to judge citizens on their ability and 
achievements, rather than by their birth or 
wealth. The Romans eventually granted 
equal rights and citizenship to all free 
people, regardless of race, religion, or place 
of birth. Both civilizations paved the way 
for many of our modem social concepts. 

In summarizing the Greek and Roman 
achievements, we might say that the two 
peoples ushered in a way of life and devel¬ 
oped a set of values much like our own. At 
their best, they loved freedom and hated 
despotism. They despised superstition and 
placed their faith in human reason. They 
were truly, as one scholar calls them, '‘the 
first of the modems," 
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13 / Lesson Review 


Chackmg the facts 

L Explain] Forum; metropolis; ''circus 4F ; Colos¬ 
seum; Hippodrome; Pax Romans; Romance 
languages. 

2. Identify: Horace; Cicero; Virgil; Ovid; Livy; 
Tacitus; Juvenal. 

3L Why is Rome regarded as one of the great 
cities of history? 

4. Describe the Romans' achievements in en¬ 
gineering; public health; literature; archi¬ 
tecture, 

5. How did the peoples of the Roman Empire 
benefit from the "Roman Peace"; good 
roads; common languages; common citizen¬ 
ship; the advanced legal system? 

Applying history 

1. What was the original meaning of the say¬ 
ing "All roads lead to Rome'7 Why are 
good roads even more important in modem 
civilization? 

2. Why was Rome called a "melting pot"? 
What were the special advantages of Roman 
civilization? 

1. Compare Roman and Greek ideas of citizen¬ 
ship. Which was more enlightened? Why? 

4. Explain why you agree or disagree with the 
statement "The Roman Empire realized 
the dreams of Alexander the Great, +F 

5, Approximately half the words in the English 
language are of Latin origin. What does this 
tell ns about the continuing influence of 
ancient Rome? 

Special activities 

L Read passages from the works of Horace, 
Virgil, Livy, or other of the great Roman 
writers which show how Romans lived and 
their attitude toward life. 
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2. Prepare a class exhibit on the architecture 
and sculpture of the Roman Empire. Make 
a comparison with ancient Greece, indicat¬ 
ing both similarities and differences. 

1. On the basis of your reading, write an 
imaginary account of a visit to ancient 
Rome. 

4. List and locate on a map the countries in 
which Romance languages are spoken today, 

5. Trace the development of at least three 
Latin words, such as amicus [friend], into 
French, Spanish, and Italian 


Summarizing Unit 3 


1. Draw a chart in the form of a stream or 
tree to show all the influences which con¬ 
tributed to the development of the Greek 
and Roman civilizations. 

2. Show the relationship between Greece and 
Rome by comparing events about I ODD 
b.c.; 450 fc.c.; BOO b.c.; 150 B.c. Why do 
the histories of the two peoples merge after 
the second century’ B.c.? 

3. Label on an outline map the important 
places in this unit. Include the Mediter¬ 
ranean, Aegean, and Black seas; Persia, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, North Africa, Greece. Crete, 
Italy, Sicily, the Iberian peninsula, Gaul, 
Britain; Athens, Sparta, Rome, Carthage: 
the Tiber and Fo rivers- 

4. In your notebook, prepare an outline of 
the main political developments discussed 
in this unit. 

5. Compare the maps in Unit 3, Discuss 
the important changes that occurred in the 
Mediterranean world in the centuries be¬ 
tween the age of Greek colonization and the 
rise of the Roman Empire, 
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UNIT 4 

THE AGE OF GREAT 
INVASIONS 

Sometimes we hear serious warnings about the possible destruction of our civiliza¬ 
tion. We generally remain unimpressed. It is difficult indeed for us to picture our 
cities as empty reins; our farms returned to wilderness; our roads and bridges in 
complete disrepair, and our schools, libraries, and museums destroyed or deserted. 
Yet all these things happened in western F-urope when the Roman Empire decayed 
and was destroyed by German barbarians. 

The period following the decline of the Roman Empire lias been called the Dark 
Age. Actually, conditions were never quite so bad as they seemed on the surface, 
A new religion from the East, Christianity, was adopted by the later Roman Em¬ 
pire. Tire German barbarians also became Christians and gradually learned the 
ways of their Roman subjects. Hie blend of German customs, Roman culture, and 
Christian ideals eventually laid the foundations for a new civilization in Europe, 
Meanwhile, the eastern half of the Roman Empire, though hard pressed by 
enemies along its frontiers, survived and carried on the Greek and Roman traditions 
for a thousand years longer. Another new religion, Islam, arose in Arabia and in¬ 
spired Arab tribesmen to conquer a great rival empire in Asia, northern .Africa, and 
parts of southern Europe. Borrowing from more civilized peoples, the Arabs pro 
cceded to create a rich new culture of their own. During these same centuries, both 
India and China were invaded by barbarians, but their civilizations suffered con¬ 
siderably less damage than did the civilization of ancient Rome. While western 
Europe was experiencing its long Dark Age, the two Oriental countries entered 
upon new periods of prosperity and cultural progress. 

In this unit, the questions listed below arc the most important: 

1, What were the reasons for the fall of the Roman Empire? 

2. How did Christianity save western Europe from barbarism? 

3, Why did the Germans fail to preserve Roman civilization? 

4. How did the Eastern Roman Empire succeed in preserving Greco- 
Roman culture? 

?. How did the Arabs build a great empire and civilization? 

6- What were the main characteristics of the Indian and Chinese 
civilizations during this period? 
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14 / THE DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 



Like o living creature or plant, the Roman 
Empire grew up qtriokly T flourished for a 
time, then decayed and died. What went 
wrong? Was Rome's fate inevitable? Must 
our own civilization follow the same course? 
Seeking the answers to these questions, mod¬ 
em historians have spent much time care- 
Fully studying Roman history. They have 
noted that the Romans faced certain basic 
problems which they were never able to 
solve. Apparently it was these basic problems 
which weakened Roman civilization and 
eventually led to Rome's downfall. 

REASONS FOR ROME'S DECLINE 

Changing Character of the Roman 
People, Many problems were carried over 
from the days of the late Republic. As we 
have seen. Rome's legions had succeeded in 
conquering the Mediterranean world, but 
the government of the Republic was unable 
to manage the burden of Riling this vast cm- 
pire. Misrule of the provinces outside Italy 
was common as corrupt governors and tax 
officials drained off their wealth. Rome’s tre¬ 
mendous expansion also had evil effects on 
the Roman people themselves. The profits 
of conquest went to the upper classes while 
many of the common people were reduced to 
pauperism. Crowing class conflicts led to die - 
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tatofthips, to chronic civil war, and, finally, 
to the fall of the Republic. Octavian Caesar, 
the first emperor, succeeded in restoring 
order in Rome and in the provinces. How¬ 
ever. neither lie nor his successors found any 
lasting solutions for the problems of the 
lower classes. 

Outing the early Empire, slave labor made 
it possible for the wealthy to own larger and 
larger plantations. In Nero's day, the whole 
province of North Africa was owned by six 
men! Unable to compete with the large es 
tales, more and more of the peasants lost 
their farms and flocked to Rome. One entire 
section of the eitv was a shun area, whose 
filthv, narrow streets were lined with rows 
of tall, dingy, wooden tenements. Many of 
the inhabitants considered it undignified for 
Roman citizens to work like slaves and pre¬ 
ferred to live on charity, “Bread and cir¬ 
cuses'' were provided by the government to 
keep them quiet. 

Gone were the sturdy, self-reliant peasants 
who had formed the invincible Roman le¬ 
gions. In their place were aimless idlers, their 
bodies softened by leisure and their char 
aeters corruptcd bv charity and doth. The 
rich, spoiled bv too much wealth and self- 
indulgence. also became soft and lazy, inter 
ested mainly in the pursuit of personal 
pleasure. The decay of its once proud and 
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virtuous people weakened the vctv founda¬ 
tions of Rome’s power. 

Economic Depression. During the first 
two centuries of the Empire, these weak¬ 
nesses were checked to some extent. Qda- 
vian and some of the other good emperors 
founded colonics for landless peasants. New 
farms and mines were opened. Their output 
helped supply Rome with food and raw p m3' 
terials and kept prices low. With honest im¬ 
perial officials, the people in the provinces 
also prospered and population increased 
rapidly. 

In time, however, soil and mineral re¬ 
sources became depleted, especially in Italy, 
Moreover, Rome's prosperity declined as it 
secured less and less wealth from the Empire. 
Business became slack and employers had to 
cut wages and lay off workers. The govern¬ 
ment, to meet its expenses, levied very heavy 
taxes which put additional burdens on busi¬ 
ness and left the people still poorer. Rev olts 
of the lower classes and slaves broke out in 
manv provinces. Civil wars among rivals for 
the throne also hurt industry and trade. In 
the third century, a long and severe eco¬ 
nomic depression replaced the prosperity 
which had been one of the strongest sup¬ 
ports of the Roman Empire. 

With conditions so uncertain, the popula¬ 
tion began to decrease. People generally mar¬ 
ried Late and destroved unwanted infants. 
Several great plagues, probably bred in the 
slum areas of the large cities, swept through 
the Empire, One epidemic is believed to 
have killed off about half of its total popu¬ 
lation ! In the cities, business stagnated. In 
the rural districts, there was a serious lack of 
manpower. Whole areas of farmland had to 
be abandoned and were soon covered with 
weeds and thickets. An expanding empire 
was strong and prosperous; a contracting one 
was poor and w p eak. 


Military Weakness. Especially serious was 
the decline in the military strength of the 
Empire. The government found it a strain 
merely to defend the outlying provinces in 
Europe and western Asia from invaders. Em¬ 
peror after emperor had to spend a large part 
of his reign away from the capital, traveling 
from one menaced frontier to another. Large 
arm is had to be raised, supported, and ie- 
inferred. To fill the ranks, more and more 
soldiers were recruited from the provinces. 
After the plagues, even barbarian tribes were 
enlisted to defend the Empire from the 
attacks of other barbarians! Though gener- 
ally loyal, these armies lacked the discipline 
and training of the earlier Roman legions r 
In time of need, they were to prove a source 
of weakness rather than of strength. 

In an effort to solve the defense problem, 
the early emperors had built long lines of 
fortifications along the exposed frontiers. 
Ill is plan, however, had a fatal weakness. 
Rebind the walls, the defending garrisons 
relaxed their discipline and settled down to 
a life of ease. By the third century of the Em¬ 
pire, the quick moving, hard-hitting Roman 
legions had ceased to exist. A Avail of stone 
had replaced a wall of brave fighting men as 
the Empire’s defense. If strong enemies broke 
through at anv point, there was almost noth¬ 
ing behind the fortifications to stop them. 
The Roman Empire had become a hollow 
shell. Tts reputation as a might)- power still 
awed the barbarians, but this reputation was 
now its strongest protection. 

The H 'Barracks Emperors/' The Empire 
was also weakened by civil w'ars. By a strange 
quirk of fate, the noblest of all the Roman 
emperors, Marcus Aurelius* was succeeded 
bv one of the verv worst. His son Conimodus 
(a.d. 180-192) was a cruel extravagant, and 
incompetent ruler. He actually fought as a 
gladiator in the arena and demanded that his 
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subjects worship him as the god of strength, 
His own generals finally rebelled and mur¬ 
dered him. 

Having removed the Emperor, the gen¬ 
erals proposed to select and install the next 
one. The Senate was powerless; it was com¬ 
pelled to accept the choice of the armies. 
Plots, intrigues, civil wars, and briber) dc- 
terminer! who should be emperor as rival 
generals now brought forth their owm candi¬ 
dates for the throne. In fifty years (a,d. 235- 
235) p there were twenty-three emperors, of 
whom twenty-two met violent death. These 
"barracks emperors'" (so called because they 
were chosen in the army barracks} were 
incapable of ruling properly. Their main 
concern was to hold the allegiance of the 
soldiers whom they had bribed. The result 
was chaos in the Empire, Whole armies, 
seeking spoils, pillaged the country side. In 
the third century a,d., the Roman Empire 
seemed doomed. 


Diocletian's Division of the Empire. Com¬ 
plete collapse was averted for a time by a 
strong emperor named Diocletian (a.d. 2S5- 
505). Diocletian crushed several revolts and 
defeated the barbarians. To strengthen his 
authority, he tightened bis control over the 
provincial governments and surrounded his 
person w r ith Oriental pomp and ceremony. 
He also tried to stop the economic decline 
by fixing the prices for all goods and by for¬ 
bidding workers to leave their jobs, Dio¬ 
cletian did succeed in re-establishing a stable 
government, but his rigid control of jobs 
and prices brought ruin to the trader^ crafts¬ 
men, and other businessmen who made up 
the middle class. 

Diocletian s most fateful decision was the 
division of the Empire into tw p o parts, to 
make it easier to defend and govern. He him¬ 
self niled the eastern portion, and he chose 
a co emperor to rule the West. Each env 
peror chose an assistant, who was also to be 



The emperor Constantins hod 
this triumphal arch er&qted an 
the south side of the Ramon 
forum to commemorate bis 
success aver his rivals for the 
throne. It also celebrated his 
recognition of Christianity 
(*» P- 125). 















The ferocity of the Huns and. the swiftness of their attacks were important factors in their military 
success. Accustomed to living on mare's milk end horseflesh, they could travel long distances 
without cumbersome supply trains 


bis heir. Diocletian believed that his plan 
would strengthen Hie government and pre¬ 
vent disputes over succession to the throne. 

After ruling twenty years, Diocletian re¬ 
tired and compel led his eocmperor in the 
West to follow suit. However, Diocletian's 
plan to secure an orderly succession to the 
throne did not wort out. Rival claimants 
plunged the Empire again into civil war. The 
victor, Constantine (306-337) * eventually 
succeeded in reuniting the Empire. While 
keeping firm control of the West, he built a 
new capital in the East, on the site of the 
Greek city of Byzantium. The new capital 
was known as Constantinople ('Constan¬ 
tines city”). Constantine's reign brought a 
second period of stability. But his successors 
again divided the Empire and fought fre¬ 
quently among themselves. Finally, in a.e. 
395 t the two parts of the Empire were perma¬ 
nently separated. The western half proved 
the weaker and soon collapsed. By the end 
of the fifth century it had passed out of 
existence. 


THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS 
OF THE EMPIRE 

The German Barbarians. The main direct 
cause of the collapse of the Western Roman 
Empire was invasion by barbarians. The 
boundaries of the Roman Empire in Europe 
were the Rhine and Danube rivers. The ter¬ 
ritories to the north and east were inhabited 
mainly by wandering tribesmen, the Ger¬ 
mans or Teutons. These were a tall, fair- 
haired people, strong in body and fierce in 
temperament. They spoke an Indo-European 
language distantly related to that of the 
Romans and Greeks. Each tribe was gov¬ 
erned by a chief tain aided by a council of 
warriors. As was often the case with bar¬ 
barian peoples, the women and children did 
the farming and other menial work. The 
most important activities of the men were 
hunting and fighting. The Germans admired 
strength and courage as the highest virtues, 
made a war god their chief deity, and be¬ 
lieved that those who died in battle went 
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straight to Valhalla, the hall of the gods, 
’Iliough they lacked good arms and disci¬ 
pline, the Germans overcame this handicap 
by their ferocity and physical strength. 

An unusual trait of the Germans was their 
wanderlust. Every few’ years, they would pack 
their belongings into ox-drawn carts and seek 
a new home. It was not only the love of war 
and adventure which drove them on. Since 
they used primitive methods of farming, 
they had to move whenever the soil was ex¬ 
hausted or the population increased too 
much. There is also some evidence that the 
climate of northern Europe was beginning 
to grow colder. To the south were rich 


prizes—the sunny farmlands and wealthy 
cities of the Roman Empire. 

Germans in the Roman Empire- The mi¬ 
grating Germans first clashed with the Ro¬ 
mans in the days of the Republic. When 
they entered Gaul in 55 b.c., Julius Caesar 
drove them back beyond the Rhine. During 
the reign of Augustus, the Romans in turn 
tried to conquer Germany. But their inva¬ 
sion came to a disastrous end. lltc legions 
were ambushed in the dense forests and 
annihilated. After that the emperors main¬ 
tained the Rhine and Danube rivers as a 
barrier between the Romans and tbe bar¬ 
barians. 
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Gradually, the Germans living along the 
Roman boundary 3>ecame more civilized. 
Roman merchants traded with them* and 
many of them found employment as soldiers 
in the Roman legions. Then whole tribes 
were allowed to settle inside the Empire* 
often as defenders of the frontiers against 
their kinsmen. For three hundred years, the 
Germans slowly filtered into the Roman Em¬ 
pire. 

Two factors hastened this process in the 
late fourth century— the growing weakness 
of the Roman Empire and the raids of Mon* 
gol nomads from central Asia, the Huns. 
Short and bowl egged, with beardless faces 
made hideous by the deep scars it was cus¬ 
tomary to inflict in childhood* the warlike 
Huns stmek fear into the hearts of their 
enemies. On their tough little horses, they 
traveled remarkable distances to take their 
victims hv surprise. The Huns spread death 
and destruction wherever they went. Within 
a short time, thev had conquered some of the 
German tribes in southeastern Europe and 
threatened to enslave the rest. 

The Fall of the Roman Empire in the 
West. Seeking safely from the onmshing 
Htms p a large German tribe* the Visigoths, 
gained permission to cross the Danube and 
settle w r ithsn the Roman Empire. Here* how¬ 
ever, they were badly mistreated by corrupt 
Roman officials. They rebelled and defeated 
a large Roman army in the Battle of Adri- 
anople, a.d. 378. This defeat* one of the 
greatest disasters ever suffered by ihe Ro¬ 
mans* showed clearly how weak the legions 
had become. Thereafter, the Visigoths and 
other German tribes roamed through the 
Empire virtually at will. The Visigoths in¬ 
vaded Italv, sacked Rome in a.d. 410. and 
finally settled in southern Gaul and Spain, 
During the course of the fifth century, north 
em Gaul fell to the Franks* Britain to the 


Angles and 5a\on$, North Africa to the 
Vandals* and Italy to the Ostrogoths fmap* 

p. 120). 

For a time* the Huns settled down in cen¬ 
tral Europe, Then, under a cruel but capable 
leader* named At til a* they resum ed their 
westward advance* striking across central 
Europe into Gaul. Here, at last. they were 
defeated by a combined Roman and Visi- 
gothic army in A,a 45L The Huns then 
turned southward into Italy and ravaged the 
rich Po River valley. Rome itself narrowly 
escaped capture. A short time later, Attila 
died. Tine Huns fell to fighting among them¬ 
selves. Their power w r as broken and they 
became absorbed by the peoples of central 
Europe. 

By this time, German troops had become 
the military mainstay of the Western Em¬ 
pire. Their commanders were called ‘ H king- 
makers” because thev chose and deposed the 
Roman rulers at will. In a.d. 476, the Ger¬ 
man general Odoaccr ended the mockery by 
deposing the emperor and seizing power him- 
self 

To some historians, this event marked the 
fall of the Roman Empire. Actually* how¬ 
ever, for another thousand years Roman em¬ 
perors continued to rule in the East. Even 
in the western half of the Empire, the de- 
posing of the emperor meant less than might 
be supposed, German invaders had already 
established kingdoms in most of Rome*s 
former provinces. Odoacers action was sig¬ 
nificant only insofar as it represented the 
completion of the change from Roman to 
barbarian rule. Of course, the coming of the 
Germans gave rise to many problems for the 
Roman populace. Fortunately, friction be¬ 
tween the conquerors and the conquered 
people w F as considerably lessened because the 
new rulers of western Europe came under the 
civilizing influence of the Christian church. 


14 / Lesson Review 



Checking the facts 

L Explain; Dark Age; M bread and ci reuses" K ; 
^barracks emperors"; wanderlust; Huns; 
Visigoths; Battle of Adrianopk. 

2. Identify: Diocletian; Constantine xAttila; 
Gdoacer 

J ell how each of these developments con¬ 
tributed to the decline of the Roman Em¬ 
pire: changes in the Roman character; 
economic depress ion; decreasing population: 
changes in the army; conflicts for the 
throne, 

4. How did Diocletian seek to strengthen the 
late Roman Empire? 

5. What important changes were introduced 
by Constantine? 

6. Describe the German barbarians' way of life 
at the time they invaded the Roman Em¬ 
pire, 

7- What effects did the German invasion have 
on the Roman Empire in the West? 

S. What is the significance in Roman history 
of the date 47fi? 

Applying history 

3. What were the major problems confronting 
the late Roman Empire? Why has one- 
nun rule generally resulted in periods of 
weakness and disorder? 

2, How did the division of the Roman Em¬ 
pire reflect the language and other cultural 
differences of the inhabitants? 

T Who were the Vandals? What docs the 
English word vandalism mean? How and 
why did the word acquire this meaning? 

4. Why were most of the ancient empires 
overthrown by barbarian invasions? 
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5- How did the German barbarians become 
Romanized? Why was it possible for the 
inhabitants of many fanner Rum Lin prov¬ 
inces to absorb the invaders? How do their 
modern languages show that this process of 
absorption took place in Italy* France, and 
Spain? 

History and geography 

1, Locate (map, p, 120): Constantinople; 
Rhine River; Danube River; Rome; Italy; 
North Africa; Gaul; Spam: Britain, 

2. Trace the routes of the important Germanic 
tribes who invaded the Roman Empire. 
Tell where each of these tribes finally set¬ 
tled (map. p. 120), 

1, Which of the Germanic tribes lived closest 
to the Roman Empire before the period of 
invasions (map, p, 120)? How were these 
tribes influenced by Roman civilization? 

4. Consult the map on pp, 170-171. Explain 
the geographic factors that made it rela¬ 
tively easy for the barbarian tribes to invade 
Europe from the cast. 

Special activities 

1, After consulting an encyclopedia or other 
reference work, write a brief biography of 
Attila. Alaric, or Odoacer, 

2, Debate: Rome fell not primarily because of 
the barbarian invasions but because of its 
own inner weaknesses, 

3, Arrange an exhibit showing the important 
differences between the weapons and miJF 
tary tactics of a Roman legion (during the 
time of Julius Caesar) and those of a 
barbarian army. 


15 j THE CIVILIZING ROLE 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


Times of lrouble have often been marked 
by great spiritual advances. Especially in pc- 
rinds of doubt and despair, man has sought 
the consolation and hope offered by religion. 
'Hiis was strikingly shown during the period 
of the Roman Empire's decline. Even in the 
good days of the Empire, people had grown 
skeptical of traditional religion. As condi¬ 
tions grew' worse, their confidence in the old 
pagan gods steadily diminished. The Romans 
sought comfort in Persian, Egyptian, and 
other Eastern religions cults and philoso¬ 
phies, Eventually, they embraced a new reli¬ 
gion, Christianity, whose high ideals and 
spiritual values gave new meaning to their 
existence. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 

Jesus of Nazareth. The new religion arose 
in the little land of Palestine, the home of 
the Jewish people (sec p, 40j. The Romans, 
who were ruling Palestine at the time, had 
allowed the Jews to retain their own king 
and high priest. But real power was exercised 
by a Roman governor and the Roman le¬ 
gions, As the Jews suffered under the Roman 
rule, their thoughts turned more and more 
to the Messiah or Savior. According to the 
ancient Hebrew' prophets, the Messiah would 



one day appear, to deliver them from their 
troubles. 

In the reign of Augustus Caesar, Jesus was 
bom in Palestine. For more than twenty-five 
years, he lived quietly in the little village of 
Nazareth, Then he went out among the 
people, telling them in simple words and 
stories about the coming Kingdom of God, 
in which suffering and injustice would no 
longer exist. He taught that all men are 
brothers and that the meek and humble will 
inherit the earth. By his teachings and ac¬ 
tions, Jcsn$ soon won many followers. 

After preaching for some time, Jesus went 
to Jerusalem, 'Hiere he was hailed as the 
Messiah and the Son of God, Jesus acknowl¬ 
edged that he rvas the Messiah but declared 
that the Kingdom of God was spiritual not 
of this world. Many people who had hoped 
that he would lead a revolt against Roman 
rule now' turned from him, Others consid¬ 
ered some of his ideas contrary to Jewish re¬ 
ligious beliefs. He was brought before the 
Roman governor and accused of trying to be¬ 
come king of the Jews, The governor ordered 
him executed by crucifixion, a usual pun¬ 
ishment for treason against Rome. 

The Christian Religion. The teachings of 
Jesus were kept alive by his disciples, the 
Twelve Apostles. For almost a generation, 
they sought converts only among the Jews. 

T23 
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Then one of the new Jewish converts, Paul 
of Tarsus, set out to teach the Gentiles (non- 
Jews) in the Roman Empire. He was espe¬ 
cially successful among the poor and the 
slaves, whose misery on earth made them 
loot forward eagerly to the Kingdom of 
God in the next world. The followers of the 


new faith called themselves Christians (from 
the Greek word Christos; both Christos and 
Messiah mean "anointed”). 

The Christian doctrines were set forth in 
a collection of sacred writings called the 
Bible (literally “The Boot F, ) T The Bible con¬ 
sists of many different writings, divided into 


Leonardo da Vinci J s cele¬ 
brated "Lost Supper" (below), 
originally painted on the wall 
of a church in Milan,, Italy, is a 
portrayal of Jesus and his dis¬ 
ciples . It displays the deep 
psychgbgica I under sta nd] ng 
of the artist (see p. 222}. The 
ruins of the Basilica of Con¬ 
stantine in Rome (right} show 
one* again the Romans' use 
of the arch (see also pp. 106 
and 109). The early Christians 
adapted this basilica style In 
building their churches. 
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two main portions. The Old Testament, 
written before the coming of Jesus* contains 
the history of the Hebrews, their laws and 
traditions* and the messages of their proph¬ 
ets. The New Testament contains the four 
Qospcb of Matthew. Mark, Luke, and John 
and the epistles of Paul and the other 
Apostles. It tells of the life and teachings 
of Jesus and of the organizers of the new 
Christian religion. 

To Christians the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments are both sacred. However, the New 
Testament is naturally regarded as of 
greater importance. According to the New 
Testament, Jesus is God made man, whose 
coming was foretold by the Hebrew proph¬ 
ets. He was crucified to make atonement for 
man's sins. After Jesus' burial, he miracu¬ 
lous Is - rose from the dead and ascended into 
heaven. In the end of days, he will come 
again “with glory to judge the living and the 
dead " Meanwhile, to continue his work on 
earth, Jesus founded the Christian Church, 

The Triumph of Christianity. The mem¬ 
bers of the new Christian Church soon 
aroused the hostility of the Roman govern¬ 
ment, They refused to worship the emperor 
and criticized all pagan religions. Many 
people, mystified by their secret meetings 
and lack of idols, suspected the Christians 
of treason and immorality; Rumor even ac¬ 
cused them of sacrificing young children to 
their god. The climax came in a d. 65 when 
a large pari of Rome was destroyed by a 
raging fire. The evil Emperor Nero, who 
was suspected of having set the fire p sought 
to turn the peopled anger from himself by 
making scapegoats of the Christians. Blam¬ 
ing them for the fire, he had thousands 
thrown to the wild beasts in the aiena. But 
Christianity thrived On oppression. The 
courage with which the early Christians 
faced death attracted large numbers of con¬ 


verts. “The blood of the martyrs became 
the seed of the Church/' 

Ibe new religion spread with amazing 
speed through the far-flung but easily trav¬ 
eled territories of the Roman Empire. At 
first, its teachings appealed mainly to the 
millions who were poor, lowly, and op¬ 
pressed. They found comfort in the message 
that all men are equal and that the humble 
are more beloved of God than the rich and 
powerful. But members of the upper classes 
also gradually turned to Christianity, fn gen¬ 
eral, people felt the need for a new faith to 
take the place of the cold, formal ceremonies 
of the old Roman religion. They were im¬ 
pressed by the courage of the Christians in 
withstanding persecution or were won over 
by their attacks on slavery and other evils. 
Above all, people were attracted by Jesus' 
promise of life after death for those who lead 
a righteous life on earth and by the promise 
that past sins would be forgiven for those 
who truly repented and acknowledged their 
belief. As conditions in the Empire grew 
worse, more people became converts. Thus 
Christianity, which supplied the hope and 
faith that people needed in a time of trouble, 
grew as the Roman Empire declined. 

Two centuries after the death of Jesus. 
Christianity had become one of the leading 
religions of the Roman Empire. Interested 
in Christianity and recognizing the impor¬ 
tance of the Christian communities, Con¬ 
stantine sought to win their friendship and 
support in his fight for the imperial crown 
(see p. 119). In a.d. 3H, he granted Christi¬ 
anity fall recognition as a legal religion and 
encouraged its spread. Before his death, he 
himself was publicly baptized a Christian, 
His successors, with a single exception, were 
also Christians. Before the end of the fourth 
century, Christianity was proclaimed the 
official religion of the Roman Empire. The 
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worship of the old pagan gods was forbidden. 
The new faith had triumphed completely 
over the many rival religions of the Mediter¬ 
ranean world. 

ORGANIZATION AND EXPANSION 
OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

Organizing the Church. The rapid growth 
of the Church threatened for a time to 
weaken Christianity T Different congrega¬ 
tions developed their own beliefs and cere¬ 
monies and began to quarrel with one an¬ 
other. One con trovers}' became particularly 
troublesome. A Christian priest named 
Arius challenged the belief that Jesus the 
Son was of the same substance as God the 
Father and equal to Him As the Arlan 
teaching spread^ there was danger that 
Christianity would break up into rival sects, 

Constantine therefore called the leaders 
of the faith to a meeting, the Council of 
Nicaea* in Am, 325. Local church councils 
had assembled in the past to deal with local 
problems. However, this council was the first 
general meeting in the hisfcoiy of the Church. 
The leaders condemned the Arian teaching 
and settled various other disputes. They 
warned that Christians who defied the 
Council's decisions were guilt}' of heresy 
(violation of Church doctrine) and would 
be denied salvation. The Arian heresy soon 
died out in the Roman Empire, But it sur¬ 
vived for several hundred years longer among 
some of the German tribes. 

Even before the Council met, the Chris- 
tian communities had begun to develop a 
type of organization still widely used today. 
Each congregation or parish was placed 
tinder a religious officer called the priest. In 
large cities where there were numerous con¬ 
gregations, they were grouped into a district 
or diocese under a high official called the 


bishop. Besides having his own congrega¬ 
tion, the bishop supervised all the priests of 
his diocese, Each of the bishops was re¬ 
garded as a successor of Christ's original 
Apostles. However* the bishops in Rome, 
Alexandria, Constantinople, and a few other 
large cities had greater prestige than the rest. 

Division of the Chinch. One question re¬ 
mained; To whom wctc the bishops re¬ 
sponsible? In the West, they naturally 
looked for guidance to the imperial capital, 
Rome. The bishops of Rome, as early as the 
second century a.d. h maintained that the 
church in Rome had been started by Peter, 
whom Jesus had chosen as the chief of the 
Apostles, fn the fourth century, the bishop 
of Rome was recognized as the leader of the 
Christian chinches in the West. He took the 
title of pope (father). The pope was recog¬ 
nized as tlie head of the Roman Catholic 
Church (literally, 4H the universal church/' 
with Rome as its center), 

fn the Greekspeaking East, on the other 
hand, the bishops generally looked not to 
Rome but to Constantinople. Eventually* 
they formed the Greek Orthodox Church 
(literally, 4+ tbe church w r ith the correct be¬ 
liefs"). Its most important official was the 
bishop or patriarch of Constantinople, whose 
claim to leadership was supported by the 
Roman emperor in the East. Disputes soon 
developed between the pope and the 
patriarch. As time passed, the gap between 
East and West widened until, in 1054, the 
two churches were officially separated. Thus 
the Christian Church, like the Roman Em¬ 
pire, was split into two main parts. 

Church Leadership in the West. When 
the government of the Roman Empire in 
the West collapsed, the Roman Catholic 
Church became even more important than 
before. It comforted the people and en¬ 
couraged them to carry On, It taught them 
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Gregory the Great (left), son of a noble Moman 
family, left a high official posi to become a 
mark. So well known were his piety and ability 
that he rose rapidly In the Church and was soon 
elected pope, Benedict (above), shown here In 
a painting by the thirteenth-century I Pa Ton 
master Giotto, established more lhan a do^en 
monasteries. His set of rules—which required 
monks to divide their time between prayer, 
manual labor, and good works—was widely 
adopted. 


that the sufferings of this world paved the 
wav to a glorious hereafter in the "City of 
Cod'" (heaven). It converted the German 
barbarians and instructed them in civilized 
ways. 

In the parishes, the priests became the 
leaders. They advised members of their 
flock, helped settle disputes arising among 
them, and showed them how to apply Chris¬ 
tian ideals to their daily lives. In the towns, 
the bishops often took over the duties and 
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powers of the former Roman officials. They 
presided! over the courts of justice, protected 
widows and orphans, acid helped the poor. 
The popes became rulers of the city of 
Rome and kept alive the idea of a Europe 
united under a single government. Thus the 
fall of Rome enabled the Church to assume 
leadership of the entire West. 

lire Achievements of Pope Gregory the 
Great. The foremost pope of the Dark Age 
was Gregory I (590-604)^ also known, as 
Gregory the Great. Pope Gregory established 
a strong government in Rome, built schools 
and hospitals, and helped the poor. When 
a new group of German barbarians invaded 
Italy, he organized defense forces and suc¬ 
cessfully held the city against their attacks. 

Gregory insisted that he, as pope, was head 
of the entire Church. He kept in close 
touch with bishops in other lands and fre¬ 
quently advised them on religious questions. 
He sent out missionaries to convert the 
Angles and the Salons and other pagan 
peoples. Despite all his other activities, he 
found time to write hundreds of hymns, ser¬ 
mons, and religions treatises. Many of these 
remained popular for centuries. By his 
achievements. Pope Gregory- greatly strength 
cned the position of the papaev (the office 
and authority of the pope) and of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Role of the Monasteries. The Church's 
influence was also expanded bv the monas¬ 
teries. From the early years of Christianity, 
it was customary for very- religious people to 
withdraw from the world in order to lead a 
more Christian life. Such people eventually 
became known as monks (from the Greek 
word meaning "alone" 7 ). A small group of 
monks might settle in an abandoned spot T 
erect a few crude huts, and clear the laud for 
farming. Since they were under the protec¬ 
tion of the Church, they were fairly safe from 


attack. By generation after generation of 
hard work, they' succeeded in reclaiming 
wastelands and in building prosperous com¬ 
munities. The monasteries, as these com* 
munities of monks came to be known, flour¬ 
ished because they were centers of calm, 
peaceful and industrious living in an era 
of violence and disorder. 

Many monks, inspired by their faith, 
went forth to bring Christianity to the 
heathen barbarians. Some of these mission¬ 
aries suffered a martyr's death. Others won 
astounding successes by their courage, pa¬ 
tience, and Christian virtues. Their first 
triumphs, in the fourth century a.d., were 
among the Visigoths and other German bar¬ 
barians along the Danube. A ccnturv 1atcr h 
St. Patrick, a British monk r carried Chris¬ 
tianity to Ireland. Still later, Irish monks 
went into Germany to establish monasteries 
and convert those who were not yet Chris¬ 
tians. 

In Germany, the work of the missionaries 
was aided by the conquests of strong rulers 
who sought to tame and civilize the bar¬ 
barian tribes there. From Germany, other 
monks proceeded to convert the peoples of 
northern and central Europe. Through six 
centuries of mission ary work, all of western 
Europe was finally brought within the fold 
of the Church. 

An Important Achievement. After the fall 
of Rome, the Roman Catholic Church pre¬ 
vented barbarism from engulfing western 
Europe. It protected aud served the people H 
kept learning alive, and won over the Ger¬ 
man tribes to Christianity. Above all it 
stressed ideals of peace, justice, and morality- 
during a time of widespread brutality and 
lawlessness. Under the Church's leadership, 
the peoples of western Europe slowly began 
the long and difficult task of building a new 
civilization. 


IS / lesson Review 


Cheung ihe fact* 

1. Explain: Messiah: Twelve Apostles; Bible; 
New Testament; scapegoat; Council of 
Nicaca; heresy; parish; diocese; pope; 
Roman Catholic Church; Creel: Orthodox 
Church; patriarch; monastery; missionary. 

2. Identify: Jesus of Nazareth; Peter; Paul of 
Tarsus; Gregory the Great. 

3. What were the important teachings of 
the new Christian religion? 

4. Why did Christianity spread quickly 
throughout the Roman Empire? 

5. Why were early Christians persecuted by 
the Roman emperors? 

6. Describe the organization of the early 
Christian Church. 

7. Why did the Church split into two parts? 

S. How did the Roman Catholic Church help 

the peoples of western Europe after the 
downfall of the Roman Empire? 

9, What were the major accomplishments 
of Pope Gregory* the Great? 

10. What important role was played by the 
early monasteries? 

Applying history 

1. Why can it be said that our civilization has 
ei Judaeo-Christian heritage? 

2. Why did the Bible play an important role 
in the spread of Christianity? Why are the 
Gospels the most important source for in 
formation about the life and teachings of 
Jesus? 



3. Why did Roman persecution fad to destroy 
Christianity? Can ideas generally be crushed 
by force? Explain. 

4- Compare Christianity with Judaism, Hindu 
ism, and Confucianism. What do they 
have in common? What ideas are new? 

5 . Trace the early rise of the papacy. Why 
did the bishop of Rome become the most 
important leader of the Christian Church 
in the West? 

History and geography 

1, Locate the areas in which Jesus and the 
apostles did their important teaching (map t 
pp. 102-103), 

2, \*Tiat geographic factors help explain the 
rapid spread of Christianity (map, pp, 102- 
103 )? 

3, Locate the important regions in western 
Europe where earlv Christian missionaries 
were active (map, pp, 102-103), 

Special activities 

L Read passages from the New Testament or 
the writings of the early Church fathers that 
illustrate the basic teachings of Christianity. 

2, Report to the class on the life and work of 
one of the early Christian leaders—for ex¬ 
ample, Peter, Paul, Augustine, Ambrose, or 
Jerome. 

3. Prepare an exhibit on early Christianity 
showing the Roman catacombs and other 
early Christian places of worship. 
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16 / GERMANIC KINGDOMS 


IN WESTERN EUROPE 



When the German tribes broke into the 
Roman Empire, it had long since passed 
its peak. However, the invaders marveled at 
its still-great cities, splendid buildings, 
smooth-paved highways, and well-cultivated 
fields. Though at first they looted and pil¬ 
laged, they tried to save the civilization 
which they admired. When a German chief- 
tain drove out a Roman governor he usu¬ 
ally hastened to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Eastern Roman emperor at Constan¬ 
tinople. He also sought to win the friend¬ 
ship and support of his Roman subjects. 
Unfortunately, the new rulers were bar¬ 
barians who usually could not read or write. 
Unfamiliar even with taxation, thev were 
unable to maintain the kind of government 
needed to rule a civilized country. More¬ 
over. constant warfare among the German 
tribes caused considerable disorder and de¬ 
struction of life and properly. 

As government authority all but disap¬ 
peared, the roads, bridges, and aqueducts 
felt into disrepair. Robber bands grew' so 
bold that merchants found it dangerous to 
travel or ship goods. In time, the shrinking 
of trade caused the old Roman cities to 
decay into mere villages or even deserted 
ruins. Large parts of the countryside were 
abandoned and eventually turned into waste- 
land. Since there were few schools left in 


the depopulated cities, reading and writing 
became virtually lost skills. Knowledge dc- 
clincd T even of such practical matters as 
farming and handicrafts. 

ATTEMPTS TO PRESERVE 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

Hie Early Barbarian Kingdoms. By the 

end of the fifth century, the main German 
migrations had already come to an end. As 
the invaders settled down, a number of 
kingdoms appeared in the former Roman 
territories. (See map, p. B2} + Spain and 
southern Gaul were held by the Visigoths, 
I Tie rest of Gaul was divided among several 
other German peoples. The most important 
of these were the Franks, after whom France 
is named. Italy was ruled by the Ostrogoths, 
and North Africa by the Vandals, Britain 
was overrun by the Angles and Saxons. 
After the Anglo-Saxon conquest, that coun¬ 
try came to be called "Angle-land” or Eng 
land. 

Conditions varied considerably from one 
place to another. In Italy, after a decade of 
conflict, the Ostrogoths established a stable 
government. They succeeded in saving a 
considerable part of Roman culture. In 
Gaul, Spain, and North Africa, there was 
more disorder before the various German 
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tribes gained control. In Britain, the most 
complete destruction occurred. Here there 
was a century of fierce fighting between the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders and the Romanized 
Britons, who sought to defend their island. 
By the time the conquest was completed, al¬ 
most all traces of Roman civilization had 
disappeared. 

The Early Frankish Kingdom. In the long 
run, it was the kingdom of the Franks which 
became most important in western Europe, 
The rise of the Franks began when an am¬ 
bitious young warrior, Clovis, became their 
king in 481, Rv a combination of intelli¬ 
gence* cunning, and ruthlessness, Clovis 
steadily expanded his holdings. At his death 
thirty years later^ the Frankish kingdom in¬ 
cluded most of present-day France and west¬ 
ern Germany. 

An important factor in Clovis' success was 
his conversion to Roman Catholic Chris¬ 
tianity. At the time of the invasions, many 
of Hie German tribes, including the Franks, 
were pagan. Others had adopted the Arian 
form of Christianity* which had been de¬ 
nounced as a heresy ( see p, 126). The Frank¬ 
ish king's decision to embrace Catholic 
Christianity had important political effects. 
Gf all the early German kings, only Clovis 
enjoyed the full support of the Catholic 
population and the active help of the Cath¬ 
olic clergy. His conversion, and the conver¬ 
sion of his followers soon after, helped to 
bring together the Frankish conquerors and 
their Roman subjects. 

According to German custom* the king¬ 
dom of Clovis was divided at his death 
among his heirs. As a result, they spent most 
of their time fighting among themselves to 
enlarge their holdings. Worse still, Clovis" 
later descendants* whom we know as the 
"do-nothing" kings, neglected their duties 
and devoted themselves to pleasure. Tire real 


governing w r as done by officials called mayors 
of the palace. 

The Empire of Charlemagne. One of 
these mayors, Charles Martel (Charles “the 
Hammer/" 7)4-741)* was a very able states¬ 
man. He defeated his rivals and reunited 
the Frankish realms. Under his leadership, 
the Frankish warriors conquered the neigh¬ 
boring German tribes Eo the east. They also 
drove back a dangerous invader from the 
south, the Moslems (see p. 146), In all but 
name, Charles Martel was already king. His 
descendants are known as the Carolingians 
(from Carolus* the Latin name for Charles]. 

Charles Martel's son, Pepin the Short 
(741 -768 ) p actually did become king of 
the Franks, However, before he assumed the 
crown, he obtained the approval of the 
pope. In return for the pope's favor, he 
saved Rome from the attack of a barbaric 
German tribe, the Lombards. To strengthen 
the pope against future attackers, Pepin also 
donated to him certain territories in central 
Italy, which became known as the ‘'Dona¬ 
tion of Ptepin"* or the Papal States, 

Pepin W'as succeeded by his son, Charles 
the Great, or Charlemagne, as lie is more 
often called. Charlemagne v/as tall, strong, 
and brave. He often led his troops into 
battle himself. Yet he was also gentle, kind, 
and wise—a lover of learning and a friend 
to his people. This unusual combination of 
virtues helped him to win their loyalty and 
affection and to become one of the out¬ 
standing rulers of history. 

Though he preferred peace, Charlemagne 
had to wage many wars during his long reign. 
Certain pagan German tribes, the Saxons* 
had Frequently attacked the Frankish bor¬ 
der. Charlemagne led numerous campaigns 
against them. After almost thirty years nf 
conflict, he subdued them completely and 
converted them to Christianity- To end 



invaded central Europe and defeated its 
warlike inhabitants* the Avars, lie also 
crushed the Lombards* who were again 
threatening central ftalv and the pope. At 
its height Charlemagne's empire included 
almost all of western and central Europe 
(modem France, most of Germany and 
Italy, Belgium* Holland, Switzerland, and 
northern Spain: map, p. 131) . 

Charlemagne organized his empire care^ 
fully into districts and placed a trusted fol¬ 
lower in charge of each. Along the fron¬ 
tiers of the empire he established a now of 
strong states called marita, which were ruled 
by able fighting men. All of Charlemagne's 


time to time, he sent out special agents to 
check on them, Tn this way* he kept close 
control of all his realms. 

Charlemagne—“Emperor of the Rom¬ 
ans/' In other ways* too, Charlemagne 
used his pow r er to help his people. He estab¬ 
lished many charities for the poor. To Cm 
courage trade* he built roads and bridges* 
coined new money, and founded a new sys¬ 
tem ol weights and measures. He forbade 
any interference with merchants nr travelers. 
Charlemagne was a devout Christian, He in¬ 
sisted that hh nobles attend church regularly 
and behave themselves during the services. 
Most important* he pro tee ted the pope, 
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other troublesome raids from the east, he officials had to report regularly tn him. From 
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bishops, monasteries, and missionaries. They 
in turn strengthened Charlemagne’s author¬ 
ity over his subjects and aided him by con¬ 
verting and civilizing the barbaric tribes. 
Throughout his realms, Charlemagne 
established schools for the clergy. He in¬ 


sisted that they should team to read and 
write Latin correctly. Moreover, he invited 
the best scholars of Europe to his court at 
Aachen, in western Germany. The Palace 
School, winch was established for the young 
princes and nobles, soon became famous as 
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a center of culture. Gtmtemagne himself 
never learned to write. In his youth, writing 
hod not seemed necessary for a Frankish 
warrior, and he never had time later to mas¬ 
ter the art. However, Charlemagne knew 
Latin and Greek, was interested in history 
and astronomy, and liked to discuss learned 
matters with 1m scholars. He was truly an 
"'apostle of civilization/' as well as a great 
military conqueror* 

The climax of Charlemagne's Career came 
on Christmas Day in the year S00 r The 
Frankish King hod come to Rome in order 
to help the pope suppress some rebels. As he 
finished his prayers in St- Peters Church, 
the pope suddenly placed a crown on his 
head and proclaimed him “Emperor of the 
Romans." Joyously the people hailed him 
with the words, "Long life and victory to 
Charks Augustus, the mighty Emperor, the 
PeacO'bringer* crowned by God.” Their 
words showed the yearning of people for 
the peace and unity of the old Roman Em¬ 
pire, Charlemagne's coronation also showed 
the influence of Christianity, for Charle* 
magne owed his new title to the pope. 

THE COLLAPSE OF THE 
FRANKISH EMPfRE 

Division of the Empire, The dream of a 
new Roman Empire in the West did not 
come true. Charlemagne's heir, Louis the 
Pious (814—840), was a well-meaning but 
weak ruler. His three sons fought with him 
and with one another for a share of his 
realms. After Louis' death, they reached an 
agreement to divide the Empire into three 
separate kingdoms (map, p. 133). In time, 
the western kingdom became France, The 
eastern one became Germany. The third 
kingdom consisted of Italy, plus a central 
strip of territory which for many centuries 


was disputed by the French and the Ger¬ 
mans, Within each of the three kingdoms, 
the royal authority rapidly collapsed. The 
nobles took advantage of the royal feuds to 
seize power for themselves. 

To make matters worse, Europe was in¬ 
vaded from all sides by new foes (map, 
p. 136). The Moslems attacked the coasts of 
Italy and southern France. The Magyars, a 
group of nomadic tribes from central Asia, 
ravaged eastern Germany and northern Italy. 
Fierce barbarians from the north, the Norse¬ 
men or Vikings, spread destruction through¬ 
out Europe, The chronicles kept by the 
monks of the time tell a sad story of wars and 
invasions, of plagues and famines, of hard¬ 
ship and suffering, During the "terrible ninth 
and tenth centuries," European society was 
threatened with almost complete disaster. 

Conquests of the Norsemen. The worst 
damage of all was done by the Norsemen, 
In language and customs, the Norsemen 
were much like the early Germans. At the 
time of the German invasions into the 
Roman Empire, they had settled in north¬ 
ern Europe (Scandinavia), Then, at the 
close of the eighth century, unable to make 
a living from the sandy or rocky soil, they 
turned to piracy and conquest. Swooping 
down in their large fleets of swift, black 
dragon-ships, the Norsemen raided the long 
coastline of Europe, They also sailed up the 
risers deep into the interior. Everywhere 
they killed, looted, and burned until their 
very name struck terror into the hearts of the 
people. Then they began to make settle¬ 
ments and to carve out large states for 
themselves. 

One group, the Danes, conquered large 
parts of England and Ireland, Some of them 
also took over a sizable territory in northern 
France, Normandy, Still others went south* 
ward and seized control of Moslem-held 
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Sicily and southern Italy, A second group of 
Norsemen, the Norwegians, pointed the 
prows of their ships into the stormy North 
Atlantic, They crossed over to Iceland, 
Greenland, and even America. A third Norse 
people, the Swedes, headed eastward into 
Russia, where they became rulers of the 
native Slavic peoples. Sailing down the slow- 
flowing Russian rivers, they reached the 
Black Sea. They even tried to take Con¬ 
stantinople. For several centuries, few parts 
of Europe were safe from the attacking 
Norsemen. 

Beginnings of a New Order* Nevertheless, 
the latter part of the tenth century marks 
a turning point in Europe's history. The 
Norsemen became Christians, learned more 
civilized ways, and gradually settled down* 


Conditions also began to improve after the 
last weak rulers of the Carol ingian Dynasty 
died out. In both Germany and France, the 
leading nobles proceeded to elect new kings. 

One of the German kings, Otto the Great 
(936-973) proved a strong and able ruler. 
Otto compelled the nobles to submit to his 
authority. He crushed the Magyars and 
forced them to settle down in Hungary. He 
also extended his power southward into 
Italy; fn recognition of his great achieve¬ 
ments. the pope crowned Otto as Roman 
Emperor. His successors called themselves 
Holy Roman Emperors to show r that they 
owed their title to God. They claimed that 
they ivcrc superior to all the other rulers of 
western Europe. Actually, their power was 
limited to central Europe and Italy, 



The swift, highly seaworthy dragon-ships of the 
Norsemen contributed la ihe success of their 
sudden raids. So did the fury of their attacks, 
which may hove been inspired by a drug that 
caused them, to go "berserk/' The inset is a 
modern artist's representation of a Danish 
"raverT warship. 
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The new ruler of France, Hugh Capet 
(987-996) had considerably less power over 
his nobles. Nevertheless, he established a 
dynasty which was destined to rule France 
for centuries To other countries of western 


Europe, order also began slowly to reappear 
by the year 1000, In the course of the next 
century, Europe was to witness a remarkable 
recovery and to lay the foundations for a 
rich new civilization. 
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16/ lesson Review 



Checking the fach 

!. Explain: Franks; Ostrogoths; Vandals; 
Angles and Saxons; Carolingiau Dynasty; 
Lombards; Papal States; Palace School; 
Magyars; Norsemen; Holy Roman Empire. 

2. Identify; Clovis; Charles Martel; Pepin; 
Charlemagne; Otto the Great; Hugh Capet. 

3. Why were the German kings unable to pre- 
sene Roman civilization? 

4. Describe the part each of these rulers 
played in building the new Frankish Em¬ 
pire in western Europe: Clovis; Charles 
Martel; Pepin; Charlemagne. 

How did Charlemagne entourage commerce, 
religion, and learning? 

6. Why did Charlemagne^ empire collapse 
soon after his death? 

7, Why were the ninth and tenth centuries a 
troubled period for the inhabitants of west¬ 
ern Europe? 

Apply mg history 

1. Why were conflicts over the succession to 
the throne frequent among early Germans? 
How was this problem eventually solved? 

2. Why is France tailed the "eldest daughter 
of the Catholic Church”? Do you think the 
Franks would have been as important in 
history if Clovis had not become a Christian 
convert? Explain. 

3. How does the decline of civilization in west¬ 
ern Europe indicate the need for stable 
and efficient government? Why were Charle¬ 
magne and his: heirs unable to create such 
a government? 

4. In what way did Charlemagne’s coronation 
show r that a new civilization was arising in 
western Europe? 

5. How did Charlemagne’s support of the 
Church and of learning encourage the re¬ 


vival of civilization in western Europe? 
How did it also strengthen his rule? 

6. List in parallel columns the achievements 
and shortcomings of Charlemagne's rule. 
In your opinion, did he succeed in improv¬ 
ing the condition of the Ordinary people? 
Explain. 

History ond geography 

1. Locate (maps, pp. I32 r 133, and 136): 
North Sea; England; Wales; Ireland; Scot¬ 
land; Bavaria; Bohemia; Lombardy; Ice¬ 
land; Greenland; Eastern Roman Empire; 
Kiev; Donation of Pepin: Aachen; Ger¬ 
many; France; Italy, 

2. What geographic factors made the Kingdom 
of the Ostrogoths the most important of 
the early Germanic kingdoms? Why did 
it come into conflict with the Eastern 
Roman Empire (map, p. 132)? 

3. Trace the boundaries of Charlemagne’s em¬ 
pire (map, p, 133), List the modem na< 
turns included within its borders. 

4. Trace the invasions of the Moslems, the 
Norsemen, and the Magyars into Europe 
(map, p. 136). 

5. Why was Europe so easily invaded from the 
north, the south, and the east? (Compare 
the maps on pp. 136 and 170-171.) 

Special activities 

L Read a biography of Charlemagne and 
stage a plav based on the outstanding events 
of his life/ 

2. Read to the class descriptions of life dur¬ 
ing Europe's Dark Age. Discuss the ways 
in which living conditions had changed 
since Roman times. 

3. On the basis of outside reading, write an 
account of a Viking raid- 
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IN THE EAST 



When the Roman Emperor Constantine 
selected the old Greet city of Byzantium as 
his capital in the East (see p. 119} „ he was 
determined to make it a "New Rome," His 
success was even greater than might have 
been expected. Within a few ycais T Con¬ 
stantinople overshadowed Rome, the orig¬ 
inal capital of the Empire. At the height of 
its power, Constantinople had more than a 
million inhabitants, and its trade has been 
estimated at $500,000,000 a year! Its gold 
coins circulated throughout the civilized 
world. Goe awe-struck visitor described its 
well-dressed citizens as having the "appear¬ 
ance of so many princes" It was with good 
reason that Constantinople became known 
as the "Queen of Cities.'* 

SURVIVAL OF THE EASTERN 
ROMAN EMPIRE 

Importance of Constantinople's Location. 
The main reason for the city's success was 
its excellent location (map, p. Ml}, Con¬ 
stantinople overlooked the straits connect¬ 
ing the Aegean and the Black seas, a natural 
crossroad of trade and civilization. To it came 
people and goods from all parts of the Med¬ 
iterranean world. The rich farmlands of Asia 
Minor and Egypt provided an abundance of 
food. The mines of the Balkan Peninsula fur¬ 
nished a steady supply of precious metals. 
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From the plains and forests to the north 
came slaves, horses, and raw materials such 
as furs and hides. Manufactured goods of 
even sort were brought from the ancient 
civilized countries of the East. Constantino¬ 
ple itself soon became famous for its many 
manufactures, especially textiles, leather 
goods, armor, and jewelry. 

The city was located very favorably from 
the military, as well as the commercial, 
standpoint. It was built on a peninsula 
whose narrow neck was easily fortified. By 
sea, it was approached through narrow 
straits, the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, 
which could readily he closed to a hostile 
fleet, Constantinople withstood all attacks 
until M>3, As long as it remained UUCOU- 
quered, the Eastern Roman Empire con¬ 
tinued to survive. The rich trade of the city 
enabled tlic emperor to hire good troops and 
to provide them with sturdy horses and heavy 
armor. Moreover, the emperors could afford 
to build many new warships for the navy. 
The powerful Eastern Roman fleet remained 
mistress of the Mediterranean for centuries, 
protecting the merchant ships on which the 
prosperity of Constantinople depended. 

The System of Government. The Eastern 
Roman Empire retained the system of gov¬ 
ernment established bv Diocletian and 
Constantine, The eastern emperor was an 
absolute ruler. He lived in a splendid palace. 
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surrounded by a host of high officials. His 
subjects prostrated themsdves before him 
and referred to themselves as bis slaves. Un¬ 
like the West, where the pope was head of 
the Church and conferred titles on kings, 
in Constantinople the emperor dominated 
the Church. lie appointed the patriarch of 
Constantinople and other high members of 
the clergy, who taught the people to regard 
him as God's representative on earth. It be¬ 
came the custom for artists to portray the 
emperor as a saint, with a halo around his 
head. 

The orders of the emperor were carried 
out by a large body of well-trained officials 
and clerks. From their headquarters in Con- 
stantinopk T they checked carefully on the 
work of the provincial governors. The gov¬ 


ernment was so well organized that it was 
able to function even under an incompetent 

ruler. 

Because of its wealth, military strength, 
and efficient government, the Empire in the 
East lasted for almost a thousand years after 
the fall of Rome itself. Officially, it was al¬ 
ways called the Roman Empire, but it was 
more Greek and Near Eastern in spirit than 
Roman. The Empire’s subjects were mostly 
Greeks and Near Eastern peoples,, and 
Greek served as the official language after 
the sixth century; fts religion was the Greek 
branch of Christianity, Because the civiliza¬ 
tion of the Eastern Roman Empire dif¬ 
fered from that of Rome, historians refer to 
it as the Byzantine Empire (after Byzan¬ 
tium, the Greek name for Constantinople), 


Constantinople, renamed Is¬ 
tanbul by the Turks, has 
been of strategic importance 
throughout its history and 1s 
today one of the chief com¬ 
mercial cities of the East. This 
photograph of the city as it 
is today looks across ihe busy 
Go lata Bridge, which links 
the European section of the 
city with ihe much older quar¬ 
ter known as Stamboul- In the 
background ore the dames 
and minarets of the Church 
of St. Sophia. 
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Threats to the Byzantine Empire. During 
its long life,, the Byzantine Empire was often 
beset by civil strife. Ambitious generals and 
government officials organised plots against 
the emperor and sought to seize the thronc. 
The inhabitants of Constantinople quarreled 
bitterly over political and religious issues 
and frequently engaged in bloody riots. The 
peasants in the provinces suffered from 
heavy taxes. The Church added to the dis¬ 
content by persecuting rival Christian seels, 
especially those in Syria and Egypt. 

Threats by foreign enemies were an even 
greater menace. Three of these enemies—the 
Persians, Slavs, and Arabs—proved especially 
troublesome. The Persians fought the Byzan¬ 
tines for control of Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor. The barbaric Slavs, another people 
speaking an Indo-European language, in¬ 
vaded the Balkan Peninsula from eastern 
Europe. However, most dangerous of all 
were the Arabs, who built a vast new em¬ 
pire to the south (described on p. 146). 
Endangered by foreign enemies and weak¬ 
ened by civil wars, the Byzantine Empire 
often seemed on the verge of collapse. 
Nevertheless, century after century the peo¬ 
ple rallied around strong rulers and managed 
to repel the invaders. 

The Reign of Justinian. Most famous of 
all the Byzantine rulers was the Emperor 
Justinian (527-565). He reorganized the 
armies and defeated the Persians and Slavs. 
He constructed many public works and re¬ 
built a large part of Constantinople after a 
great fire. Justinian was also sincerelv in¬ 
terested in religion. He built many churches 
and sent out missionaries to foreign lands. 

Above all, Justinian was anxious to win 
back from the German barbarians the lost 
Roman provinces in the west. In a scries of 
brilliant campaigns, his generals reconquered 
North Africa* Italy, and southern Spain. 


But fighting broke out again in Italy. Alto¬ 
gether, it took almost twenty years to destroy 
the resistance of the Ostrogoths. Civilization 
in Italy probably suffered more damage from 
these wars than from the earlier barbarian 
invasions. Long fighting also exhausted the 
Byzantines and emptied their treasury. De¬ 
spite his achievements, Justinian may have 
left the empire weaker than he found it. 

The Later Byzantine Empire. After 
Justinian's death, Italy was invaded bv an¬ 
other German tribe, the Lombards, who had 
less respect for Roman civilization than the 
Ostrogoths had. North Africa and Spain 
were soon lost to Arab invaders. The Slavs 
resumed their advance into the Balkans. The 
Persians overran Asia Minor and threatened 
Constantinople before thev were thrown 
back, Justinian's successors had to fight 
endless wars to save the Byzantine Empire, 

Another strong monarch. Leo III (717- 
741)* repelled an Arab attack on Constanti¬ 
nople itself and w h ent on to recover most of 
Asia Minor. He also strengthened the gov¬ 
ernment and improved the economic condi¬ 
tion of the people. However. Leo T sensitive 
to the charges of idol worship leveled by the 
Moslems against the Christians, stirred up a 
great deal of trouble by forbidding the use 
of sacred pictures and statues. His subjects, 
offended by this departure from tradition, 
rioted in protest. The pope at Rome aho 
denounced this action, but bis interference 
was denounced in turn bv the Emperor. The 
sacred images were later restored, but this 
quarrel between the pope at Rome and the 
Byzantine Emperor widened the breach be¬ 
tween East and West. A few centuries later, 
in 1054, the Christian Church was perma- 
nently split into two separate branches. 

Though considerably reduced in size, the 
Byzantine Empire enjoyed a new period of 
prosperity' in the ninth and tenth centuries. 



However, as we shall see in a later unit, 
its wealth continued to attract attacks from 
other peoples. As the empire grew smaller 
in size, the burden of defense became more 
and more of a strain. Eventually, in MSj t 
new invaders, the Ottoman Turks, suc¬ 
ceeded in taking Constantinople. The East¬ 
ern Roman Empire finally' came to an end. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF BYZANTINE 
CIVILIZATION 

Architecture and Art, During its thousand 
years' existence, the Byzantine civilization 
produced some notable artistic achieve¬ 
ments. Most impressive was the Church of 
St. Sophia, built by Justinian. Its tremendous 
dome was long considered one of the won¬ 
ders of the world. The interior of the church 
was adorned with rows of colorful religions 
pictures. These were mostly mosaics, com¬ 
posed of thousands of bits of colored glass 
set in a background of gold foil. The altar 


and furnishings were covered with gold and 
jewels, the floors were made of patterned 
marble, and the columns were decorated with 
ornate carvings. The Byzantines were also 
famed for their elegant jewelry and richly 
decorated armor. Their manuscripts w r ere 
adorned with fine miniature paintings and 
were bound in soft leather set with jewels. 
Splendor and brilliance were the keynotes of 
Byzantine architecture and art. 

Literature and Law. Byzantine literature, 
like its art, was marked bv careful effort 
more than by originality. Writers labored 
to turn out encyclopedias of ancient knowl¬ 
edge and commentaries on the ancient 
Greek philosophers Plato and Aristotle (see 
p, 51) + They wTote numerous books on 
Christianitv. which were generally concerned 
with the fine points of religious doctrine. 
They also produced mam histories. Some 
of these provide us with fascinating details 
of Byzantine life and the intrigues at the 
imperial court* 
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The greet Church of St. Sophia, built by Justin¬ 
ian, was converted into a masque when the 
Turks took Constantinople, They added mina¬ 
rets and covered the dazzling Interior decora¬ 
tions with piaster. Today the building Is a 
museum; some of the brilliant mosaics hove 
been restored. 


TI\q most important Byzantine achieve¬ 
ment came in the field of law, Justinian ap¬ 
pointed a committee of legal experts to go 
over the huge mass of Roman laws and 
judicial decisions which had accumulated 
through the centuries. By careful selection, 
they combined the best of these into a sin¬ 
gle great code for both civil and criminal 
law. They also issued a digest of the basic 
concepts of Roman law and a collection of 
import a Eilr imperial decrees. The Code of 
Justinian is still used in teaching law* and 
its principles are followed in many countries 
of Europe and Latin America even today. 

Importance of the Byzantine Empire, 
The Byzantines influenced civilization in 
several other ways. Byzantine missionaries, 
led by two brothers, Cyril and Methodius, 


converted the Slavs of eastern Europe to 
Christianity. They adapted the Greek alpha¬ 
bet to the Slavic tongues and taught the 
people to read and write. To this day, the 
Russians and most of the Balkan Slavs use 
the modified Greek or Cyrillic alphahct- 
Ryzantine influence has also been very impor¬ 
tant in their religion, government, and art. 

Western Europe was also greatly indebted 
to the Byzantines, The desire for Byzantine 
products stimulated the revival of com¬ 
merce. Through the Byzantines, Europe also 
rediscovered much of the culture of ancient 
Greece and Rome. And for centuries, while 
the peoples of the West were slowly con¬ 
structing their new civilization. Cons land- 
noplc served as a bulwark against attack bv 
the Moslems from the East, 
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Checking the facts 

1. Explain: Byzantine Empire; Slavs; St, 
Sophia; mosaic; illuminated manuscript; 
Code of Justinian; Cyrillic alphabet. 

2. Identify: Justinian; Leo III, 

3. Why did Constantinople become a great 
commercial center? How die! its trade con¬ 
tribute to the military strength of the 
Byzantine Empire? 

4. Why was the Byzantine Empire often in 
danger of being overthrown? 

5 + Describe the most important features of 
Byzantine civilization, 

6. In what ways did the Byzantine Empire 
help the development of civilization in west¬ 
ern Europe? 


Applying history 

h Why did the Roman Empire last much 
longer in the East than in the West? What 
part did economic factors play in the sun 
viva! of the Eastern Roman Empire? 

2. How did the position of the Church in the 
Byzantine Empire differ from that in west- 
cm Europe? Why did the Church become 
stronger in the West? 

3. Compare the achievements of Justinian and 
Charlemagne. Why was the reign of each 
followed by a period of disorder? 

4. Compare the Byzantine and Hellenistic 
civilizations. Why were there many resem¬ 
blances? Why were there important differ¬ 
ences? 


History and geography 

1. Locate {map. p. 141); Constantinople; 
Black Sea; Asia Minor; Egypt; Balkan 
Peninsula; Italy; Spain. 

2. Why were the straits between the Aegean 
Sea and the Black Sea so important to the 
Byzantines (map, p. 141)? Are they still 
as important today? 

3. 'NVTiat were the geographic advantages of 
Constantinople’s location (map, p, 141). 
Why was it well situated to be the capital 
of the eastern portion of the Roman Em¬ 
pire? 

4. Compare the size of the Byzantine Empire 
under Justinian (map, p, 141) and in the 
year 1100 (map, p, 211). Why was Mos¬ 
lem sea power an important factor in the 
Byzantine Empire's loss of many of its 
possessions? 

Special activities 

1- Pretend that you arc a western European 
visiting Constantinople about a . d . 1100. 
Write a letter home to describe your impres¬ 
sions of the city, its inhabitants, and the 
imperial court. Outside reading will furnish 
you information for this activity. 

2. Read to the class an eyewitness account of 
one of the successful defenses of Constan 
tinople. Explain why the Byzantine Empire 
could survive for almost a thousand years, 

3. Consult a history of art, then report to the 
class on the general similarities and dif¬ 
ferences among Byzantine, Hellenistic, and 
Hellenic art. 
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18 / THE FAR-FLUNG EMPIRE 


OF THE MOSLEMS 



Five times a day. 300,000,000 human 
beings turn their faces toward the holy city 
of Mecca and prostrate themselves in prayer. 
Loud and clear from the mosque (temple) 
above them comes the call of the crier,, "La 
iftihii illdilldhu Atuhammed rasut glidin' 
("'There is no god but Allah and Moham¬ 
med is His Prophet''). In these few and 
simple words is expressed the basic creed of 
one of the world's great religions, Islam. 

MOHAMMED AND THE 
RISE OF ISLAM 

Backward Arabia. Unlike the other great 
religions, Islam originated among a backward 
people in an isolated country. The birthplace 
of the new religion, the Arabian peninsula, 
lay to the south of the great civilized em¬ 
pires and was separated from them by wide 
deserts. The peninsula’s inhabitants, the 
Arabs, were a Semitic people (see p. 35), 
speaking a language related to those of the 
early Hebrews, Babylonians, and Assyrians. 
Most of them w r cre nomads, w ho drove their 
flocks from place to place in search of 
pasture. Constant feuds and pettv w“ars 
among the different tribes helped to develop 
their skill as warriors. 

At the western fringe of the desert w r as 
Mecca, chief city of Arabia (map, p. 145). 
Filgrims came there from all Arabia to wor¬ 


ship their idols. The most important of 
these was a large black stone, believed to 
have fallen from heaven. As a religious cen¬ 
ter; Mecca was safe From tribal wars and 
bandit raids by the desert Arabs. Merchants 
had therefore made it the hub of the caravan 
routes which crossed the Arabian Desert, 

The Teachings of Mohammed Moham¬ 
med (570?-632), the founder of Islam, was 
bom in Mecca. At an early age, he was left 
an orphan and had to seek work. Becoming 
a camel driver, he traveled to neighboring 
lands, where he came into contact with 
both Jews and Christians. After some years, 
Mohammed married his employer, a rich 
and elderly widow. Now a man of means, he 
had leisure time, which he devoted to re- 
ligkms contemplation. Frequently he fell 
into trances in which he heard a divine voice, 
supposedly that of the Angel Gabriel, These 
revelations, written down by his followers, 
form the Koran, the "Bible” of Islam. 

According to Mohammed, Allah (God) 
is the creator of the universe and the judge 
of all mankind. Obedience to His will is the 
first dutv of even 1 true believer, called a 
Mohammedan or Moslem ("one who sub¬ 
mits to God"). The Moslem is required to 
pray five times daily. He is also required to 
go to the mosque even Friday for prayer and 
discussion of the Koran. For one month of 
the year, be fasts from sunrise to sunset, so 
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that he may fed the plight of the poor. And 
at least once in his lifetime he should make 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Righteous living is also important, for the 
Prophet proclaimed that “One hour of jus¬ 
tice is worth more than seventy hours of 
prayer" A Moslem should therefore practice 
honesty, humility, and charitv. He should 
respect his parents; be kind to slaves and ani¬ 
mals; and avoid lying* gambling, and indtih 
genec in rich foods and strong drink. In addi¬ 
tion, the Koran contains rules for personal 
cleanliness and regulations for such legal 
matters as marriage and inheritance. 

For true believers, who faithfully follow 
the Prophet's teachings, the rewards arc 
great. Allah has created for them a Garden 
of Paradise, with cool fountains, fresh fruits, 
and fair maidens. But for sinners and infidels 
(unbelievers), there is a horrible hell, a 
desert of broiling sun and burning thirst. In 
many of its basic ideas, Islam bears a strong 


resemblance to Christianity and Judaism. It 
accepts the prophets of the Old Testament, 
and considers Jesus a major prophet, but re¬ 
serves for Mohammed the honor of being 
the last and greatest prophet of alb 

Mohammed's teachings almost cost him 
his life. His attacks on idol worship seemed 
to threaten the prosperity of Mecca. Some of 
the leading citizens made plans to assassi¬ 
nate him. However, Mohammed escaped in 
the night to the nearby town of Medina. 
Ibis flight, the Hegira, proved the turning 
point in his career. The year in which it oc¬ 
curred. 622, is the starting point of the 
Moslem calendar. 

In Medina, Mohammed made many con¬ 
verts. He encouraged them to attack the 
rich trading caravans of Mecca. A few years 
later in 630, he returned to Mecca at the 
head of an army and conquered it He de 
stroyed all idols except the black stone, and 
converted its inhabitants. To gain the loyalty 
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of the Meccans, he promised that their city 
would be the center of the new faith. 

The Arab-Moslem Empire, Meantime, 
Mohammed had succeeded in uniting the 
warlike tribes of the Arabian peninsula. 
Promising them the fruits of conquest in this 
life and the pleasures of Paradise in the 
next, he inspired them to war on the ene¬ 
mies of Allah—that is p those who refused to 
accept Allah and His Prophet. "The sword is 
the key to Heaven/' Mohammed announced. 
"Whosoever falls in battle, all his sins are 
forgiven/ 8 When he died in 632, the stage 
was set for one of the widest sweeps of con¬ 
quest in all history. 

For some time after Mohammed’s death, 
the Prophet's followers chose his successors, 
the caliphs. The caliphs, who like Moham¬ 
med were both political and religious leaders, 
moved rapidly forward in mam directions. 
Within four years of Mohammed's death 
the Arabs had conquered the Byzantine 
provinces of Syria and Palestine. Twice in 
later years, 673 and 717, they laid siege to 
Constantinople itself. Fortunately for the 
Christians of eastern Europe, the city de¬ 
fended itself successfully and stopped them 
from advancing farther. To the cast, the 
Arabs easily overran the Persian Empire, 
which had been exhausted by its long wars 
with the Byzantines, 

Meanwhile another Arab army conquered 
Egypt. Many Egyptian Christians actually 
welcomed the conquerors in order to escape 
the persecutions of the Greek Orthodox 
Church [see p. HO). From Fgypt T the Arabs 
advanced westward across North Africa. At 
the beginning of the eighth century, they 
crossed over into Spain, and then into 
France. There the Franks, under Charles 
Martel (see p. 131), stopped them in a 
bloody battle at Tours, in 732. The Arabs 
retreated across the Pyrenees into Spain, 


where they remained until the last of them 
were driven out in 1492- 

In the early ninth century*, the Arabs suc¬ 
ceeded in defeating the Byzantine fleets and 
gained control of the Mediterranean Sea. 
They also conquered Sicily and held southern 
Italy for a time. In later years, the Moslem 
religion spread far beyond the borders of 
the Arab Empire. By sea and land, traders 
and missionaries brought Islam to parts of 
eastern Africa, to Malaya, to the islands com¬ 
prising Indonesia, and to parts of western 
China. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF MOSLEM 
CIVILIZATION 

The Brotherhood of Islam. In both its 

size and the variety of its peoples, the Arab 
Empire rivaled even that of the Romans. 
(See maps, pp. 102-103* HS ) Although orig¬ 
inally simple nomads, the Arabs proved cm 
lightened rulers and had little difficulty in 
governing the peoples they had conquered. 
Life under Arab rulers was often better than 
under the Byzantines or Persians. Jews and 
heretical Christians were not persecuted as 
much as they had been earlier. Although 
there was a special tax on unbelievers, taxes 
in general were lower than before and were 
apportioned more fairly. Many people, by 
pining the new faith were able to escape 
the special tax. But Islam's greatest attrac¬ 
tion was its simplicity and the legal equality 
it offered. “KnOw r that every Moslem is a 
brother to every other Moslem," says the 
Koran, Eventually* most of the people of the 
Arab Empire embraced Islam. Thus Arab 
tolerance proved beneficial to conqueror and 
conquered alike. 

The xArabs did not succeed in maintaining 
political unity for long. Their empire gradu¬ 
ally broke up into a ilumber of separate 


States, each under a rival caliph. But even 
then, religion provided a bond of unity 
which overshadowed political boundaries. 
Another strong tie was language. Since it was 
forbidden to translate the Koran, all edu¬ 
cated people had to study Arabic. The uni¬ 
versal language made travel and trade easier. 
Commerce prospered among the many Mos¬ 
lem lands. The Moslems took over the vast 
store of learning they found in the countries 
they conquered, and in many fields they 
made important additions. In a few gener¬ 
ations Persian. Greek, and other cultures had 
fused into a rich new civilization. 

Centers of Commerce and Culture. In the 
ninth century, the leading city of the Arab 
world was Bagdad in Mesopotamia (map, p. 
145 ) p the capital of the eastern caliphs and 
the main trading center for goods from the 
Far East. Here merchants brought silks, tea* 
and delicate porcelain dishes from China; 
spices from Java and Malaya; and fine cotton 
cloths and jewels from India, Within Bag¬ 
dad itself, skilled craftsmen made rich car¬ 
pets, tapestries, textiles, and leather goods. 
With its colorful bazaars (markets), mos¬ 
ques, and palaces, Bagdad was a city of 
wondrous riches, glorified for centuries in 
story r and song. 

Moslem civilization also flourished in 
Spain. By constructing aqueducts to bring 
water down from the mountains, the Arabs 
made a garden of the parched central 
plateau. There they grew a wide variety of 
crops, including Sugar canc h rice T and citrus 
fruits. Supported by the profits from agri¬ 
culture, the capital, Cordova, prospered. It 
rapidly grew into a center of Moslem indus¬ 
try, commerce, and learning, second only to 
Bagdad, Other great cities—in Syria, Egypt, 
North Africa, and Sicily* as well as in Spain 
and Mesopotamia—also gave evidence of 
Moslem prosperity and culture. 




Mecca draws, multitudes of pilgrim* from all 
part* of the Moslem worid, The tacred block 
stone rests m the small cube-like building In the 

center the Koobo, 


Schools, libraries, and universities, sup 
ported by the caliphs, v/cre established in all 
major cities. Moslem scholars showed real ap 
predation for the achievements of past great 
civilizations. Among the writings of the 
ancient Greeks, those of Plato and Aristotle 
were especially admired. The greatest philos¬ 
opher of Arab Spain, AvenoEs (1126-119S), 
wrote profound commentaries on Aristotle, 
some of which were later translated into 
Latin by European scholars. It was through 
the Moslems, as well as the Byzantines, that 
w-estem Europe rediscovered the knowledge 
of the ancient world, 

Moslem scholars also gathered informa¬ 
tion and ideas from most of the civilized 
lands about them. From India, the Moslems 
acquired a knowledge of astronomy and 
mathematics. Especially useful was the sim¬ 
ple system of numbers which we call "Ara¬ 
bic" numerals. From China, they learned 
about paper and block printing. This led 
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centuries later to the invention of the print¬ 
ing press in Europe. Travelers provided ac¬ 
curate information for Arab geographers, 
who knew that the earth was round and 
calculated its approximate size. 

Wherever possible, the Moslems put their 
knowledge to practical use. They published 
a detailed description of good fanning 
methods. Their doctors experimented with 
many drugs and made notable advances in 
the treatment of disease. Their alchemists 
laid the foundations for modem chemistry 
and physics. An encyclopedia of their 
achievements was provided by their ^uni¬ 
versal genius/ r Avicenna (930-1037). He 
wrote almost one hundred treatises on most 
of the different fields of knowledge! 

Such scholarly writings, together with com¬ 
mentaries on the Koran, form a large part 
of the Arab literature. But the Moslems 
excelled in poetry as well. They wrote stirring 
epics of war, tender love poems, and popu¬ 
lar ballads. They also wrote many histories 
and short stories, notably the colorful tales 
of the Thousand and One Nights . This fam¬ 
ous book gives us a vivid picture of Arab 
civilization. 

Art and Architecture, In art. the Moslems 
suffered from one restriction; the Karan 
forbids the representation of any human or 
animal figure. Moslem artists therefore con¬ 
centrated on intricate flower designs and 
geometrical patterns, called arabesques. 
Thev wove these into nigs and tapestries, 
carved them into walls, and painted them 
on vases and tiles. By using bright colors, 
they obtained strikingly beautiful effects. 
Many of these patterns have been handed 
down through the centuries and can still 
be seen in the products of Eastern countries 
today. 

The architecture of the Moslems reveals 
their remarkable artistic talent and engineer¬ 
ing skill. In building mosques, Moslem 


architects developed the minaret—a tall, 
slender tower with balconies from which 
criers summoned the faithful to prayer. They 
also used small bulb-shaped domes, graceful 
arches, and elaborate latticework. These 
architectural features gave even large pub¬ 
lic buildings an appearance of lightness and 
grace. Interior walls were usually decorated 
in the Persian style—with glazed tiles, col¬ 
ored stucco, carvings, and tapestries. Foun¬ 
tain-cooled gardens T much like those of an¬ 
cient Egypt added still another note of 
luxury and comfort, fn architecture, as in 
many other fields, the Moslems built on the 
achievements of other peoples to produce 
a beautiful new style of their own. 

The Moslem Challenge to Christiamfy, 
Both in civilization and in military power, 
the Moslems remained leaders for many 
centuries. But the Arabs, who had created 
this world empire, gradually lost control of 
it. Jn later sections, we shall see how the 
Sc!juk Turks embraced Islam and took over 
the Arab Empire in western Asia, and how 
their successors, the Ottoman Turks, drove 
deep into central Europe before they were 
finally stopped. 

In all the Moslems were a threat to 
Christian Europe for about a thousand 
years. Indirectly, they also helped its develop¬ 
ment, Through contacts with Moslems, the 
West obtained the works of Aristotle and 
books on chemistry, medicine, and mathe¬ 
matics which were long used as textbooks 
in European schools. The many Arabic 
words in our language—alcohol, alchemy, 
algebra, check, magazine, muslin, tariff, 
traffic, and zero, to mention only a few— 
testify to the importance of this debt. On 
the other hand, some of the Moslems' con¬ 
tributions were not their own creations or 
discoveries but were passed on from the ad¬ 
vanced countries of India and China, to 
which the real credit should be given. 





The art of the Moslems is notable for 
grace and color. Since their sacred 
book forbids represen lotion of animal 
or human figures, Islamic artists devel¬ 
oped great skill In intricate leaf de¬ 
signs such as those in a copy of the 
Koran, (above, left). Also pictured he re- 
are examples af Moslem architecture, 
both In Spain: above (right) Is the Inte¬ 
rior of a mosque in Cordova, built 
when the country was part af the Mos¬ 
lem Empire, At the left is the entrance 
to the "Court of the Lions" Iri the 
Alhambra palace at Granada. 



















18 / Lesson Review 


Checking the facts 

L Explain; mosque; Allah; Islam; Koran; Mos¬ 
lem; infidel; Hegira; caliph; arabesque; 
minaret; Serijufc Turks; Ottoman Turks. 

2 Identify: Mohammed; Avenoes; Avicenna, 

3, Trace the career of Mohammed, Explain 
how he established the new religion of 
Islam, 

4* What arc the principal Moslem beliefs? 

5. Why were the Arabs able to conquer so 
large an empire? How did their religion 
spread throughout their empire? to other 
lands? 

6. Describe the Moslems' achievements in com¬ 
merce and industry; agriculture; learning 
and literature; architecture and other arts. 

7. Why were the Moslems a menace to the 
growth of European civilization? How did 
they help in its development? 


guage of the Moslem Empire? Why was 
this an important development? 

4. Discuss at least three ways in which the 
empire of the Moslems resembled that af 
the Romans, What were the most impor¬ 
tant differences? 

History end geography 

L Locate (map, p, 145): Mecca; Medina; 
Bagdad; Tunis; C6rdova; Arabia; Syria; 
Palestine; Egypt; Spain; Sicily; Italy; India. 

2, Compare the Arab Empire with the Persian 
and Roman Empires (maps, pp, 43, 102- 
103, and 145), Why might the Arabs be 
considered "heirs" of the two earlier em¬ 
pires? Why was it unlikely that the Arab 
Empire would remain united under a single 
ruler for a long period of time? 

3. Why did the Arabs not extend their empire 
farther south into Africa (map, p. 499)? 


Applying history 

1. Compare Mohammed's career with that of 
some other great religious leader vve have 
studied. Why is it said that a prophet is 
often without honor in his own country? 

2. Compare the teachings of Islam with those 
of Judaism and Christianity. Indicate the 
many resemblances. Why are there im¬ 
portant differences? 

3. Why did Arabic become the universal lan¬ 
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Special activities 

1. Arrange a class exhibit on "The Religion 
and Culture of the Moslems?" 

2. Find and read to the class passages from 
the Koran which set forth the basic teach¬ 
ings of Islam, Discuss the effects of these 
teachings on the Arabs and other early 
Moslem peoples, 

3. After you read a biography of Mohammed, 
write the script of a radio play on the chief 
events of his life. 


19 / THE FLOWERING 
OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION 



After Alexander the Great's march of 
conquest,. India came into contact with the 
Mediterranean world. For a time, a thriving 
commerce was carried on between these two 
great centers of civil ization. Then this con¬ 
tact was interrupted as a result of barbarian 
invasions which destroyed the existing trade 
routes. In India, as in western Europe, the 
barbarian invasions gave rise to disorder and 
confusion. However. India proved better 
able than the West to withstand the shock 
of these disturbances. Its civilization suf¬ 
fered far less damage and recovered more 
rapidly. Thus while western Europe was ex¬ 
periencing its long Dart Age and was able 
only slowly to restore civilization, India was 
enjoying new periods of remarkable cul¬ 
tural achievement, 

INDIA'S GOLDEN AGE, ABOUT 
A.D. 300 TO 1000 

India and Its Invaders. India has long 
been knowTi as a land of fabulous riches. It 
is hardlv surprising, therefore* that the 
country was invaded many times during its 
long his ton-. However, there are several rea¬ 
sons why India's civilization never suffered 
so severe o setback as did that of the West¬ 
ern Roman Empire. 


First of all only the northern part of the 
country w r a$ directly exposed to foreign in¬ 
vaders. The central and southern regions, 
protected by a high mountain range, re¬ 
mained almost undisturbed. Whatever 
changes occurred came about very slowly as 
new ideas filtered in from the norlh. Second, 
the common people bad developed a highly 
stable w ? ay of life, based on close family 
ties and the village community (see p. >0). 
As a rcsult T thev were able to survive even 
during prolonged periods of turmoil and 
disorder. Lastly, but probably most im¬ 
portant of all, India had such a large popu¬ 
lation that it could easily absorb its con¬ 
querors. Most of them soon adopted the 
advanced culture of their subjects, inter¬ 
married w r ith them, and disappeared as 
separate peoples, India, stimulated by the 
new ideas brought in by the invaders, then 
went on to achieve even greater progress. 

The Gnpta Dvnasty* a.d, 120-641 One 
such cycle of invasions and renewed prog¬ 
ress began shortly after the reign of the 
great Emperor Asoka in the third century 
n.c, (see p. 51). Under his successors, the 
imperial control grew weaker and fighting 
broke out among rival kingdoms. Disunity 
opened the wav for foreign conquest. Dur¬ 
ing the following centuries, various different 
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peoples came pouring through the mountain 
passes into north western India, The in¬ 
vaders succeeded in establishing powerful 
kingdoms which flourished for a time, then 
were defeated or fell apart. However, the 
newcomers enriched Indian culture by bring¬ 
ing in Hellenistic and Persian ideas. 

Political unity and order were again re¬ 
stored in the early fourth century aj> . One 
of the native Hindu rulers, Chandragupta, 
conquered most of northern India (map, p. 
1 ). As a sign of his power, he took the title 

"King of Kings/' He established the famous 
Gupta Dynasty, which hdd the imperial 
throne for more than three hundred years. 

This peaceful period was interrupted in 
the late fifth century by new invasions. For 
some reason, possibly a prolonged dry spell 
the fierce nomadic Huns of central Asia 
began a scries of great migrations. One group 
invaded Europe and helped destroy the 
Roman Empire in the West (see p. 121}. 
Others attacked China and conquered a por¬ 
tion of that country. A third group overran 
a large part of northern India, killing and 
pillaging without mercy. Though the in¬ 
vaders soon settled down and adopted Indian 
ways, they had dealt a serious blow to the 
Gupta Dynasts. The later cmpCroTS were 
so weak that fighting once again broke Out 
among the local rulers. 

In the early seventh century, a large part 
of India was reunited by a mler of Gupta 
descent named Harsha (606-647) - Harsha 
was one of the most attractive monarchs in 
history. Kind, gentle, and charitable, he 
won the devotion of his subjects. He spent 
much of his time in supervising affairs of 
state and in hearing appeals for justice. 
However, Harsha left no heirs to carry on 
his enlightened policies. Immediately after 
his death, India plunged again into disunity 
as rival rulers fought for power. Even so, 


this fighting affected mainly the relatively 
small warrior caste, and India continued to 
progress for centimes. 

Scholarship and Literature in the Golden 
Age, So great were India's achievements dur¬ 
ing the Gupta Dynasty and the centuries 
which immediately followed that this period 
is considered the Golden Age of Indian 
culture. The Gupta emperors set ihe exam¬ 
ple by making their courts centers of scholar¬ 
ship, literature, and art. One sixth-century 
emperor is reported to have gathered to¬ 
gether a group of outstanding writers and 
scholars known as the Nine Gems, The great¬ 
est of these, Kalidasa, is often compared 
with Shakespeare because of his genius as 
both poet and dramatist. 

Notable works were also produced in 
virtually every field of knowledge. These 
show the advanced state of learning in 
Gupta India. Astronomers knew that the 
earth rotates around its axis and calcu¬ 
lated the course of the planets, Mathema 
ticians developed the zero and the decimal 
system, which were passed on from India 
to Europe by the Arabs. Indian doctors dis¬ 
covered thousands of different drugs and 
performed a variety of surgical operations. 
There was even some understanding of the 
principle of gravity, " All things fall to the 
earth by a law of nature/" wrote an Indian 
scholar, "for it is the nature of the earth to 
attract things/' 

An interesting practice of Indian writers 
during this period was their frequent use of 
poctTY instead of prose. Even books on law 
and mathematics were written in verse. 
Moreover, all authors wrote in Sanskrit, the 
language of the early Hindus. Sanskrit had 
been revived by the Gupta emperors for use 
by the court and upper classes. Like Lalin 
in the West, and Arabic in the Moslem 
countries, it long continued to serve as the 
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Although modem technology hod mode some mork on India by the mid-twentieth century, village 
life continued much as ft has throughout history. The bullock cart, traditional village buildings, 
and stepped temples ore much more typical of Indian life than Is the American-made bulldozer. 


universal language of scholarship in India. 

The common people also developed a rich 
literature of their own t consisting mainly of 
animal fables, fairy tales, and imaginative 
stories of adventure. Many of these tales 
were later taken over by the Arabs, reached 
Europe, and became part of our own cul¬ 
tural heritage. Such popular stories as "Jack 
and the Beanstalk/' "The Seven-League 
Boots/' and “The Adventures of Sinbad the 
Sailor" all had their origin in India, 

The Influence of Religion. Religion 
played a leading role in India’s cultural 
progress. Roth Buddhists and Hindus built 
very large monasteries. One of these is re¬ 
ported to have been nine stories high and 
to have contained a thousand rooms! Young 
men came to the monasteries from all parts 


of India and even from neighboring coun¬ 
tries. Here they spent years studying the 
great religious classics and other scholarly 
writings. Thus, in India as in the West, the 
monasteries were important not only as re¬ 
ligious institutions but also as centers for 
the development and spread of culture. 

Although Buddhism continued to be im¬ 
portant in India, it was increasingly over¬ 
shadowed by the rival Hindu religion. Most 
of the Gupta emperors were devout Hindus. 
The} 1 practiced religions toleration, but their 
own religious preference undoubtedly led 
man) 1 of their subjects to favor Hinduism. 
Moreover, during this period the spiritual 
ideas of Hinduism and its rules of worship 
were spread among the common people by 
wandering liolv men or "walking saints." By 
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the year 1000, the Humph of Hinduism in 
India was almost complete. To this day, it is 
the faith of the vast majority of the Indian 
people. 

Religious Architecture and Art, Most of 
India's great structures during the Golden 
Age were religious buildings. The Buddhists 
built thousands of mound-shaped shrines or 
stupas to house their religious relies. The 
stone walls of these stupas were highly pol¬ 
ished and were covered with rich carvings. 
However, the Buddhist shrines were dwarfed 
by the Hindu temples. During the Gupta 
period, these temples were relatively simple 
rectangular buildings with fiat roofs. Later 
it became customary to add a tall stepped 
tower shaped somewhat like a pyramid. One 
of the largest temples bad a courtyard of 
100,000 square feet, and its tower was al¬ 
most 200 feet high. Despite their great size, 
the Hindu temples, like the Buddhist shrines, 
were almost completely covered with elabo- 
rate carvings. 

Cave monasteries and temples consti¬ 
tuted still a third type of religious archi¬ 
tecture in India. These were quite large and 
elaborate structures. The largest cave temple 
in existence is three stories high and more 
than one hundred feet in length. Like the 
other religious buildings, the cave temples 
were adorned with a rich variety of decora¬ 
tions. 

The construction of these great religions 
edifices provided steady employment through 
the centuries for thousands of sculptors and 
masons. As a result, Indian sculpture 
reached a high degree of perfection. The 
statues of Buddha were always done in certain 
formal poses, but every detail revealed the 
loving care which the artists and craftsmen 
lavished on them. The sculptors' imagina¬ 
tion had freer play with the numerous Hindu 
deities. They carved strange gods with many 


arms and many eyes or with animal heads or 
animal bodies. Each deity was designed to 
portray a force of nature or some other re* 
ligious idea familiar to the worshipers. 

Painters also helped to decorate the tem¬ 
ples. Our knowledge of this old Indian art 
is based mainly on the wall paintings which 
have survived in the cave temples. These are 
usually done in bright colors, with a sharp 
contrast between the figures and the back¬ 
ground. Like the carvings, they contain 
crowded scenes portraying divine, human, or 
animal themes. From them we get a vivid 
picture of life in India during the Golden 
Age. 

The Spread of Indian Culture, India's ad¬ 
vanced culture was carried to neighboring 
lands by traders, missionaries, and colonists. 
Tlie rich island of Ceylon adopted Bud¬ 
dhism in the days of the Emperor Asoka. 
Later. Indians settled along the coasts of 
Burma and Malaya and introduced both 
Buddhism and Hinduism there. All three 
countries adopted many features of India's 
culture, as well as its religious. The rulers 
often took Indian names They built great 
temples and used the Sanskrit language. 
However, each country created its own dis¬ 
tinct variation of Indian shies, as mav be 
seen in their architecture and art even todav. 

Indians also settled in the East Indies. 
Bringing the Hindu and Buddhist religions 
with them, they built temples decorated 
with paintings and sculpture of their various 
gods. The world's largest Buddhist shrine 
has been found on Java, fu later centuries, 
when the Moslems occupied the East In 
dies, they tried to destroy all rival religions. 
But Java and the other islands long con¬ 
tinued to show many traces of Indian influ¬ 
ence. 

During the Golden Age, India established 
contact with Turkestan, Tibet, and other 
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parts of central Asia. Remains excavated by 
archeologists show that the people of these 
regions obtained their religion, learning, and 
art from India. Apparently, it was mission¬ 
aries from central Asia w r ho carried Bud¬ 
dhism to China and Chinese monks in turn 
who spread it to Japan and Korea. 

MOSLEM INVADERS AND 
THE MOGUL EMPIRE 

Early Moslem Contacts with India. In¬ 
dia's Golden Age was brought to an end 
by still another series of invasions. The first 
of these invaders were the Arabs, who had 
begun their great career of conquest after 
the death of Mohammed (see p. 146). 
Early in the eighth century, the caliph of 
Bagdad led an army through the mountain 
passes and conquered a small region in 
northwest India, However, the Arabs soon 
established friendly relations with their 


Hindu neighbors. The two peoples carried 
on an exchange of goods and ideas which 
proved beneficial to both. 

Arab merchants also established settle¬ 
ments on India's west coast at about the 
same time. Using these settlements as their 
headquarters, they conducted a brisk trade 
throughout the Indian Ocean. They roamed 
as far west as Egypt and as far east as the 
Philippine Islands, finding profitable mar¬ 
kets for India's fine muslins and sifks, spices, 
ivory, pearls, and precious stones. For cen¬ 
turies, Arab merchants were the sole sup¬ 
pliers of these products to the people of 
Eurojie. 

Turkish Raids and Conquests. Very dif¬ 
ferent were the next invasions, launched in 
the late twelfth century by the Moslem 
'lurks. The Turks w r ere not an uncivilised 
people, but they acted like barbarians toward 
the Hindus. The main reason was their fa¬ 
natical hatred of the Indian religious bc- 
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Moslem-style domes and mlnorets 
heighten the grace and serenity of the 
Taj Mahal cl Agra {right), one of the 
world's most beautiful buildings. Tran¬ 
quility is also seen in a Hindu statue of 
a sacred cow (above). 



liefs and practices. They destroyed Hindu 
images, smashed temples, and put thousands 
of priests and monks to the sword. In order 
to make converts to IsIam T they imposed 
special taxes on unbelievers and discrimi¬ 
nated against them in other ways. As a re¬ 
sult, they came to be thoroughly hated by 
their subjects, In fact, bad feeling between 
Hindus and Moslems has continued in India 
to the present day. 

Nevertheless, relations between the con¬ 
querors and their subjects gradually im¬ 
proved somewhat. The lurks formed a new- 
ruling and military class. They relied on 
the Hindus to fill minor government posts 
and to cam B on the country’s agriculture, in¬ 
dustry, and commerce. Many Hindus, espe¬ 
cially of the lower castes, improved their con¬ 
dition by accepting Islam, which did not 
have caste differences. But they continued 
to worship their ancient Hindu gods, whom 
they r converted into Moslem saints'! 


India shared in the advanced civilization 
of the Moslem world. The Turkish rulers 
supported many poets and historians, who 
wTQtc praisehlled accounts of their achieve¬ 
ments. They also brought in Persian archi¬ 
tects to build places, mosques, and monu¬ 
ments. These introduced into India the 
characteristic features of Moslem archi¬ 
tecture, such as the bull>shaped dome, the 
tall minaret, and the elaborate arabesques 
(sec p. 148). 

Rise of the Mogul Empire. As time 
pssed. the Turks grew weaker. Hindu 
princes were able to liberate large portions 
of their country from foreign control. How¬ 
ever, in the early sixteenth century p India 
was invaded by still another group of Mos¬ 
lems. The newcomer were also of Turkish 
origin but they became known as the Moguls 
(Mongols). This ^vas the name which the 
Indians loosely applied to all invaders from 
central Asia. 
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Although Baber, the Mogul leader, en¬ 
tered India with only a small army, his 
force included a well-trained corps of ar¬ 
tillery, [n two decisive battles, Baber won 
control of northern India and was then 
crowned emperor at Delhi in 1525. His 
successors continued his conquests and suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing virtually all of India un¬ 
der their sway. 

The early Mogul emperors were enlight¬ 
ened rulers. They strove to win over their 
Hindu subjects by removing ail special taxes 
and other forms of discrimination and by 
maintaining law and order. Once again, as 
in the time of the Guptas, India was one 
of the most powerful and prosperous coun¬ 
tries in the world. 

A particularly noteworthy Mogul em¬ 
peror was Baber's grandson, Akbar (1556— 
1605). Akbar extended Mogul rule over 
almost all of India. However, his main con¬ 
cern was his peoples welfare. Most of his 
time was spent in receiving officials, hearing 
appeals for justice, and dealing with other 
affairs of state, Akbar favored complete re¬ 
ligious toleration. He set aside one day a 
week for discussions w r ith representatives of 
India's different faiths. He even welcomed 
Christian missionaries from Europe and in- 
vited them to stay at his court. 

Cultural Progress Under the Moguls, 
The Moguls were among the greatest build¬ 
ers in history. Akbar erected beautiful monu¬ 
ments, some of w p hich he is said to have de¬ 
signed himself. However, his grandson, Shah 
Jahau, surpassed him by constructing scores 
of splendid palaces and other elaborate 
edifices. Most famous is the Taj Mahal, 
which he built as a tomb for his favorite 
wife. Many people consider it the most 
beautiful building in the world. 

The Mogul emperors w-ere generous pa¬ 
trons of the other arts. Artists painted fine 


lifelike portraits of the rulers and the nobil¬ 
ity. Weavers loomed rich carpets, brocades, 
silks, and muslins which were renowned 
throughout the w r orld. Jewelers and gold¬ 
smiths found profitable employment in dec¬ 
orating the palaces of the upper classes. 

Literature also flourished at the Mogul 
court. Two of the emperors showed their 
literary interests by writing their own mem¬ 
oirs, They' encouraged poets to translate 
the Hindu classics into Persian. One of 
India's most important historical works was 
written during the reign of Akbar, It de¬ 
scribes the early Moguls, their system of gov¬ 
ernment* and the daily life of their subjects. 
It also contains an account of the great Em¬ 
peror himself, including many of his wise 
sayings. 

Decline of the Mogul Empire, Unfor¬ 
tunately for India, the glory of the early 
Mogul period did not long endure. The ex¬ 
travagant building program of Shah Jahan 
proved a heavy burden On his people. To 
make matters worse, during his reign a 
series of terrible famines occurred. Shah 
Jahan’s successor, Aurangzeb (1585-1707), 
did even more to weaken the Mogul Em¬ 
pire, A great warrior, he extended the limits 
of his empire in the south. However,, Aurang¬ 
zeb was a religious fanatic. He dismissal 
his Hindu officials and destroyed many of 
the Hindu temples. It is hardly surprising 
that the Indian people rose in frequent re¬ 
volts against him. The constant strife left 
India impoverished and exha listed - 

After Atirangzeb's death, a struggle for 
power broke out among his sons. Still an¬ 
other period of bloodshed and disorder re¬ 
sulted, But by this time various European 
powers had gained a firm foothold in India 
(sec p. $06). In India, as in China a little 
later, internal weakness was to open the way 
for Western conquest. 
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19 / Lesson Review 


Checking the facts 

1* Explain: Gupta Dynasty; Sanskrit; “walk¬ 
ing saints"; Mogul Empire; Taj Mahal. 

2. Identify: Harsh a; Kalidasa; Baber; Akbar; 
Aurangzeb. 

L Why did India's civilization suffer less dam¬ 
age from invaders than that of western 
Europe? 

4. Describe Indian important religious and 
cultural achievements during the Gupta 
Dynasty, 

5. Tell how India was affected by the inva- 
sions of the Arabs* the Turks, and the 
Moguls, 

6. Describe the important achievements of 
the Mogul period. 

7 r Why did the Mogul Empire decline? 

Applying history 

L Why did civilization flourish in India under 
the Gupta rulers? Why was Harsh a an 
especially outstanding monarch? 

2. In what ways was Sanskrit an important 
factor in the spread of Indian culture? Give 
examples of “universal languages" in other 
civilizations we have studied- 

3. Why did many other Asian countries bor¬ 
row from India's civilization? Why does 

India still exert great influence in Asia 

today? 

4. Why did many Untouchables and low- 

caste I find us become converts to Islam? 
Why did the large ma[ority cling to their 
faith? 


5. Why was there strife between Moslems and 
Hindus during the Age of Great Invasions? 
How has this traditional enmity affected 
India in recent times? 

History and geography 

L Locate [map, p. I >5): Japan; China- Tibet; 
Korea; Manchuria; Malaya; Burma; Ceylon; 
Turkestan; Philippines; Indian Ocean, 

2, Locate the ancient invasion route into 
India (map, p. 50). What terrain diffi¬ 
culties did invaders nave to overcome when 
they used this route? 

1, What natural barriers blocked the expan¬ 
sion of the Gupta Empire (maps. pp. 155 
and 46-47)? How dues India's geography 
help explain why it has seldom been unified 
under a single government? 

4. On an outline map of Asia, draw arrows to 
show how Indian civilization spread to 
many neighboring lands. 

Special activities 

L Write a series of headlines on the major 
political developments in India during the 
Age of Great Invasions. 

2, Read passages from books about India that 
describe India's great achievements in archi 
lecture and other fields of art during the 
Age of Great Invasions- 

>. After gathering more information about 
cither Harsh a or Akbar p prepare a speech 
nominating him for a place in mankind's 
4b HaI| of Fame," 
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20 / ADVANCED CIVILIZATION 
IN CHINA 



"China is a great sea which makes salty 
a]] the waters that flow into it/" In these 
vivid words, the Chinese boasted of their 
ability to absorb and civilize the different 
peoples who came pouring into their vast 
countrv. Though China was invaded many 
times bv warlike nomadic tribes from the 
north and west, its civilization remained al¬ 
most unshaken. The invading peoples were 
all so deeply impressed by China's supe¬ 
riority that they soon adopted its advanced 
culture and became like Chinese themselvcs. 

Its ability to absorb invaders was only one 
of the various w ? ays in which China re¬ 
sembled India. Both countries enjoyed long 
periods of unity and prosperity when they 
ranked among the greatest nations of the 
world. Both also exerted a strong cultural in¬ 
fluence on the peoples of neighboring lands. 
Finally, both experienced times of trouble 
whenever the ruling dynasty grew weak and 
conflicts began to arise over the imperial 
throne, 

CHINA'S SECOND GOLDEN AGE 

A Dark Age, about a.d. 200 to 600. One 
such period of disorder began in China dur 
mg the later Han Dynasty (see pp, 60-61), 
Under a series of weak emperor^ the great 
Han empire fell apart. The governors of the 
various provinces succeeded in making them¬ 


selves virtually independent rulers and fought 
constantly among themselves in an effort to 
expand their holdings. The neighboring no 
mads naturally took advantage of the coun¬ 
try's disunity. It was during this period that 
the fierce Huns invaded the southern por¬ 
tion of China. Even more important w r a$ the 
Tartar conquest of the north. The way was 
opened for them when a Tartar chief com¬ 
pelled the emperor to give him a daughter in 
marriage. One of the offspring of this mar¬ 
riage, who had been sent to the imperial 
court to acquire Chinese culture, took care- 
fnl note of China T s rich treasures and mili¬ 
tary weakness. After returning home, he 
gathered a strong armv and easily conquered 
the entire region north of the Yangtze River. 
The Tartars held sway over North China for 
about two hundred years. 

This troubled age witnessed the rapid 
spread of Buddhism among the Chinese 
people. As in India, Buddha was now wor¬ 
shiped as a god instead of being regarded 
merely as a religious teacher. He was assisted 
by a large number of lesser gods and saints, 
who watched over and protected pious folk. 
Believers who performed the proper cere¬ 
monies and offered up many prayers would 
not only be helped in this world but would 
also enter paradise after death. The new 
Buddhist faith offered the Chinese great con¬ 
solation for the miseries of their existence. 
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A Long Period of Unity and Progress, 
about 600 to 1250. China's unity was finally 
restored in the early seventh century. One 
of the petty local rulers, the Duke of 
Tang, succeeded in establishing himself on 
the imperial throne. His able son, Tai Tsung 
(627-650) p regained the territories lost to 
the Tartars and other invaders. Later, he 
conquered some lands to the west of China 
and made direct contact with Persia and 
tndia. (See map, p, 155.) 

Tai Tsung has gone down in history as one 
of China's greatest emperors. He reorgan¬ 
ized the system of government, dividing the 
Empire into ten great provinces and placing 
each under a governor responsible directly to 
him, To secure competent officials, he re¬ 
vived the old system of civil service examina¬ 
tions (sec p. 61). Me also created numerous 
state schools to encourage learning. Most im¬ 
portant was the Imperial College, where Out¬ 
standing students were trained for high 
government posts. Hie best scholars of all 
served as the Emperor's advisers or as heads 
of the various government departments. 

Tai Tsung was an admirer of Confucius 
and his teachings. He supervised a new edi¬ 
tion of the classics and sought to govern 
China in accordance with their principles. i+ I 
look upon the Empire as a father does on his 
household/ 1 ' he once said, "and on all my 
subjects as my children." At the same time, 
the great Tang Emperor was tolerant of 
other faiths. He invited both Christian and 
Moslem missionaries to visit his country. 
However, neither faith succeeded in winning 
many converts. 

The Tang Dynasty held the throne for al¬ 
most three hundred years, until 907. How¬ 
ever. as happened so frequently in Chinese 
history, the later Tang emperors were weak 
rulers. China again suffered for a time from 
bad government disorder, and civil war. 


Fortunately, the country was soon reunited 
by another strong genera!, who established 
the Sung Dynasty (960-1279). Though 
troubled periodically by attacks of the war¬ 
like Tartars and Mongols, the Chinese 
people enjoyed another long period of prog¬ 
ress. The sis centuries of the Tang and Sung 
dynasties have generally been considered 
China’s second Golden Age, 

Economic Advances. An Outstanding fea¬ 
ture of this second Golden Age was the pros¬ 
perity of the country. Hie peasants raised 
large crops by carefully tilling all available 
land and by using progressive Farming meth¬ 
ods. For example, they built terraces on hill¬ 
sides to prevent erosion. They also practiced 
rotation of crops and used manures to pre¬ 
serve the fertility of the soil. Tea, first men¬ 
tioned in Chinese literature in the second 
century, now was cultivated commercially. 
Tine plentiful food supply supported a 
number of flourishing cities, which served as 
center* for China's prosperous industries. 
One of the emperors built a great silk fac¬ 
tory, where thousands of skilled workers were 
employed. It turned out large quantities of 
the world's finest and most beautiful fabrics. 
Another important Chinese product was por¬ 
celain, from which exquisite dishes and vases 
were made. (Porcelain is made of a special 
white clay which is ground very fine, mixed 
with water and shaped, and then baked at 
ven high temperature For several days The 
final product is so thin that light passes 
through it. When struck lightly, it gives a 
clear ringing sound,} China's porcelain prod¬ 
ucts became so famous that people today still 
refer to them as china or chinaware. 

The Golden Age was also a period of great 
commercial expansion. Caravan routes from 
central .Asia, protected by the strong Tang 
rulers, were comparatively safe for traders. 
Chinese ships were the largest in the world 



at this time. Merchant fleets; heavily aimed 
to defend themselves from pirate attacks, 
sailed south wand every year. They carried tea, 
silk, porcelains, and other valuable goods as 
far as India or even the Persian Gulf. As we 
have seen, Arab merchants also carried on a 
rich trade with the Far East They were 
welcomed by China and allowed to establish 
settlements along the southern coast. 

Cultural Achievements. During the 
Golden Age there were important advances 
in the arts and learning. The Buddhists built 
a large number of shrines and pagodas, em¬ 
ploying the talents of many sculptors and 
painters. Buddhist scriptures were translated 
from Sanskrit into the Chinese language^ and 
Buddhist beliefs inspired Chinese poets. In¬ 
expensive schools existed in every town and 
village, where pupils learned to recite the 
classics by heart and to write the Chinese 
characters with fine brush strokes. The grad¬ 
uates became government officials, teachers, 
writers, or religious leaders. 

Historical writing w j as highly regarded be¬ 
cause the rulers wished to leave behind a 
record of their achievements. Poetry was also 
very popular. Centuries later, the writings of 
more than two thousand poets of this period 
were still in existence. Unlike the Indians, 
who favored long epics, the Chinese genen 
ally preferred short poems. They sought to 
express a single thought or impression in 
words careful lv chosen for their sound as well 
as their meaning. Many of these Chinese 
poems express a deep love for naturc. 

Anothcr sphere in which the Chinese of 
this period excelled was painting. The artists 
were noted for their fine and careful brush- 
work. Chinese craftsmen also displayed pains¬ 
taking care in their work. They produced ex¬ 
quisite statuettes, beautifully decorated metal 
and porcelain products, and highly polished 
lacquer waie. Their jewelrv, often made of 


Pagodas inspired by Buddhism have been builr 
m fhe For East since Chino's Golden Age, The 
fwo pictured here are relalively modem- 

jade or ivory, was noted for its delicacy and 
grace. Some of their fine art objects have 
never been surpassed by any people. 

Chinese Inventions. During the second 
Golden Age, the Chinese made several im¬ 
ports® t inventions. One was the magnetic 
compass, which enabled sea captains and 
other travelers to determine their direction. 
It is interesting to note that the early Chi¬ 
nese compasses were made to point to the 
south, rather than to the north as is the case 
with our own. Almost nothing is known as 
to exactly when or hew the Chinese made 
this invention, and some scholars even doubt 
whether it really originated in China. 

A little more is known about the invention 
of gunpowder. Its manufacture dates back as 
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early as the ninth century. For a time, it 
seems to have been employed only for mak¬ 
ing firecrackers. However, It also soon came 
to be used in firearms. Records of the mid- 
twelfth century indicate that it helped the 
Chinese win an important battle over the 
Tartars, 

Most important of all the Chinese inven¬ 
tions was printing. Paper had been known in 
China since the second century ajj. Then, in 
the late Tang period* some unknow n person 
conceived the idea of caning out rows of 
characters on a large wooden block. Wetting 
the block carefully with ink. he used it to 


stamp an entire page of paper at one time. 
The Chinese soon learned to turn out inex¬ 
pensive books by this method of block print¬ 
ing, Later, they developed movable type but 
found it of little use because of the thou* 
sands of different characters in their system 
of writing. 

The Spread of Chinese Civilization, It 

was to be expected that neighboring peoples 
would greatly admire the civilization of the 
Chinese and would seek to learn from them. 
We have already seen how some of the no¬ 
madic tribes of central Asia came into con¬ 
tact with China, The kings of Korea, like 


some of the Tartar rulers, sent their sons to 
be educated at the Chinese court. Travelers 
and merchants also helped to spread Chinese 
ways among the Korean people. Through 
contacts with Korea and later with China it- 
sdh the inhabitants of the Japanese islands 
learned of Chinese civilization. Both the 
Koreans and the Japanese adopted China's 
system of writing, its literature* and its art. 
TTiey also took over the Buddhist religion 
and the elaborate Chinese code of courtesy. 
It is an interesting fact that many Japanese 
today still wear the clothes w r hich were typi¬ 
cal of China during the Tang Dynasty- 
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Chinese civilization also penetrated south¬ 
east Asia. Indo-China, in particular, shows 
an interesting mixture of both Chinese and 
Indian influences. In time, the Chinese civi¬ 
lization was spread much farther afield. 
Moslem traders carried China's ideas and 
inventions, as wdl as its goods, to the eastern 
Mediterranean. From there, they passed on 
to Europe and so eventually became part of 
our own cultural heritage. 

FOREIGN CONQUESTS OF CHINA 

Jcughis Khan and the Great Mongol Em¬ 
pire, China's second Golden .Age came to an 
end as a result of conquest hv the Mongols. 
From time immemorial, these inhabitants of 
the broad steppdands of central Asia had 
led a very hard existence. They virtually lived 
in the saddle, driving their herds from place 
to place in search of pasture. "ITieir homes 
were rude felt-lined tents, which provided 
little protection from the burning summer 
sun or the bitter arctic winds in the winter¬ 
time. Milk, cheese, and meat were almost 
their only foods. They' 1 knew little of culture 
and enjoyed few of the comforts and con¬ 
veniences associated with civilization. 

Yet their harsh way of life made the Mon¬ 
gol nomads formidable warriors. They were 
accustomed to hardship and danger and had 
little regard for human life. They could ride 
hundreds of miles in a few days to strike an 
enemy without warning Whenever a strong 
leader succeeded in uni ring the many dif¬ 
ferent tribes, they attacked and usually de¬ 
feated the civilized peoples around them. 

The Mongols' greatest sweep of conquest 
was launched in the late twelfth century 
under the ruthless leadership of Jcnghis 
Khan (1162-1227), Jcnghis fought a series 
of successful wars against the Tartar tribes 
to the north. He w f as able to proclaim him- 
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sell the Grand Khan, mler of all the Mon¬ 
gols and Tartars. Still Jenghis Khan was not 
satisfied. Believing that fate had chosen him 
to conquer the world, lie sent out his hordes 
in all directions. He ordered them to show 
no mercy, After taking a city, his lieutenants 
would can) out the booty and round up all 
the inhabitants who could be sold as slaves. 
Then they would kill the rest and set fire to 
the city. It has been estimated that Jenghis 
Khan, in the course of a few decades, killed 
more than fifteen million people! 


After the Grand Khan p s death, hi$ sons 
divided the Empire and enlarged it through 
new conquests. One son became master of 
all of central Asia. A second ruled over Persia, 
Mesopotamia, and Syria. A third conquered 
Russia and launched devastating raids into 
Poland and Hungary, The fourth son took 
possession of northern China. By the mid- 
thirteenth century, the Mongols' holdings 
stretched from the Pacific Ocean across the 
entire continent of Asia into the heart of 
Europe. They held sway over one of Ehe 
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largest empires in all history (map, pp. 162- 

163). 

Mongol Rule in China, 1279-1368. In 
China, the Mongol conquests were con¬ 
tinued by one of Jenghis Khan s grandsons, 
Kublai [Gian. Th c latter gained control of 
southern China after a long war. For the first 
time, the whole of that country now came 
under foreign rule. Fortunately for the Chi' 
ncse people, Kublai Khan was an able and 
tolerant ruler. He re-established order, cared 
for the needy, built hospitals, and created a 
system for storing surplus grain to prevent 
famine. He promoted trade by building fine 
roads, improving harbors, and encouraging 
Moslem merchants to settle in China, To¬ 
gether with the other Mongol mkrs T he re¬ 
stored the ancient overland route to western 
Asia (see p. 6). A few European merchants 
and missionaries now dared to make the long 
and perilous journey to the Far East. 

Kublai Khan and Ins descendants ruled 
China for about a century. Though the 
Mongol rulers adopted Chinese ways, they 
were never very popular with their subjects. 
The latter continued to regard them as for¬ 
eign barbarians. They also resented the fact 
that Mongols were appointed to most of the 
high government posts. To make matters 
worse, the conn try was stricken by a series of 
droughts, floods, and other natural disasters. 
To the Chinese people, these events seemed 
proof that their rulers did not enjoy the 
Mandate of Heaven (sec p. 60). Numerous 
revolts broke out against Kublai Khan's suc¬ 
cessors. Eventually, one of the rebel leaders 
succeeded in driving the Mongols out of 
China and established a new native Chinese 
dynasty, the Ming. 

‘Hie Conservative Ming Dynasty, 1368- 
1644. The earlv Ming emperors were power¬ 
ful rulers. "Hiey succeeded in repelling new 


Mongol attacks until the Mongol empire 
began to crumble through internal disunity. 
However, the direct overland route to the 
west was blocked as a result of these wars. 
The Mings therefore concentrated on build' 
ing up China's trade by sea. In order to do 
so, they attempted first to establish their 
naval supremacy. One fifteenth-century em¬ 
peror gathered a large war fleet. He sent it 
on 3 long voyage south to the East Indies 
and then west across the Indian Ocean to 
Africa. Wherever the fleet put into port, 
the admiral demanded tribute from the na¬ 
tives as recognition of China's ovcrlordsbip. 
If his demands were refused, he used force 
to compel submission. Never before had Chi¬ 
nese power been extended so far overseas. 
Rut this attempt to build a Chinese naval 
empire was abandoned after a relatively short 
time. 

Another important feature of the Ming 
period was the return to the old Chinese tra¬ 
ditions. Though friendly to the Buddhists, 
the emperors revived and strengthened the 
ancient teachings of Confucius. "My wish. 1 ' 
proclaimed the first Ming emperor, “is to 
bring back the government of the Sages '' To 
that end, he also restored the civil service 
examinations, re-established the Imperial 
Academy, and built schools throughout the 
country. Scholars assisted in this revival by 
compiling new editions of old literary works 
and encyclopedias of Chinese knowledge in 
many fields. Their outstanding achievement 
was putting together the Ming Code, a col¬ 
lection of China's laws as developed through 
the centuries. 

Coining of the Manchus and the Euro¬ 
peans. The later members of the Ming 
Dynasty were incompetent monarchy. Even¬ 
tually P in the seventeenth century, China was 
conquered by a new group of tribesmen from 
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the north. the Manchus. The new rulers 
compelled their subjects to wear their ha It 
in the Msnchu style—with shaved Forehead 
and a queue or pigtail—as a sign of loyalty. 
Otherwise, the early Manchus left Chinese 
ways virtually unchanged. They employed 
Chinese officials and encouraged culture. To 
improve economic conditions* they built 
roads, dams, and irrigation projects. They 
also extended their control Over many out¬ 
lying regions, including Korea, Mongolia, 
Tibet. Burma, and Indo-China. In the sev¬ 
enteenth and eighteenth centimes* the Man¬ 
chus ruled over the largest and most popu¬ 
lous empire in the world. 

Even before the coining nf the Manchus, 
China's wealth had attracted still another 
group of foreigners, the Europeans, At first* 
the newcomers were cordially welcomed by 
the Chinese. However, they behaved so 
hadlv that they were soon expelled from the 
country. It was not until several centuries 
later* when Manehii power weakened, that 
the Westerners were final]v able to force 
their way back into China. 



Civilization During the Age of 
Invasions 

Civilization in the West. In western Eu¬ 
rope, the fait of the Roman Empire ushered 
in a long time of trouble called the Dark 
Age. Frequent invasions and wars, weak 
governments, and unprotected highways of 
commerce reduced the trade and contacts 
between vve$tcm Europe and other peoples 
to a trickle. Within Europe itself, there was 
little trade between one area and another. 
People lived in almost complete isolation 
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and tried to provide all of their necessities. 
Living standards dropped: learning, art, and 
knowledge declined. Fortunately, the Church 
took over many of the functions of the Ro¬ 
man government and preserved some features 
of Roman civilization. By setting high stand¬ 
ards for the barbarians, it lessened the worst 
aspects of their conquest. 

Under the later Frankish rulcre, conditions 
slowly began to improve. For a time, it ap 
peered that Charlemagne might even suc¬ 
ceed in rebuilding the Western Roman Em¬ 
pire and its civilization. But most of these 
gains were destroyed by the Norsemen and 
other invaders. Not until the latter part of 
Hie tenth century did western Europe enter 
upon a period of steady recovery. 

Civilization in the East- The Eastern Ro¬ 
man or Byzantine Empire, on the other 
hand, survived the barbarian attacks. It saved 
a large part of the ancient Roman and Greek 
culture. Meanwhile, to the south, the Prophet 
Mohammed succeeded in uniting tlic back¬ 
ward tribesmen of Arabia. He inspired them 
to conquer almost half of the known world - 


Hie fusion of the many cultures brought to¬ 
gether by the Moslem conquerors, combined 
with the important contributions they them¬ 
selves made, resulted in one of the richest 
civilizations in history. Use Moslems and 
Byzantines were both to prove important in 
helping the peoples of western Europe to 
create our own Western civilization. 

Despite the frequent invasions they suf¬ 
fered. India and China also witnessed a 
great flowering of civilization during these 
centuries. In numerous fields—government, 
agriculture, industry", science* and art—both 
countries were undoubtedly the most ad 
vanced in the world - TTicv contributed many 
important inventions to other peoples, no¬ 
tably the decimal system, the magnetic com¬ 
pass, gun power* paper, and printing- It has 
often been said that India and, even more, 
China were isolated from the other great 
centers of civilization, The situation during 
the Age of Great Invasions was more truly 
the reverse. If isolation there w~as, it was the 
other centers of civilization which were iso¬ 
lated From China and India. 
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20 / Lesson Review 


Checking *he facts 

1. Explain: Tang Dynasty; Imperial College; 
Sung Dynasty; porcelain; block printing; 
Mongol Empire; Ming Dynasty; Manchus, 

Z. Identify; Tai Tsimg; Jenghis Khan; Kublai 
Khan. 

3. In what ways does China's history resemble 
that of India during the Age of Great In¬ 
vasions? 

4. Briefly describe China's achievements dur¬ 
ing its second "Golden Age” in government; 
economic development; literature; art. 

5. List the three great Chinese inventions of 
this period. Explain why each became im¬ 
portant to all mankind. 

fi. Why were the Mongols able to conquer a 
vast empire? Why were they unable to hold 
it together for a long period? 

7- What were the major achievements of the 
Mings? of the Manchus? 


3. Why may centra) Asia and eastern Europe 
be considered a geographic unit (map, pp. 
4 £h- 47)7 Why were the Mongols able to 
conquer this vast region with relatively little 
difficulty? 

4. Why were the Chinese never able to expand 
their empire south into India (map, pp, 
46 - 47 ) ? 

Special activities 

1- Prepare a class exhibit on Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion during the .Age of Great Invasions, 

2. Draw a poster or cartoon that will show 
why the Chinese were able to absorb their 
numerous invaders. 

3 . Report to the class on the characteristic 
features of Chinese art. 


Summarizing Unit 4 


Applying history 

L List as many invasions of nomadic peoples 
from centra! Asia into the surrounding 
civilized areas as you can. How do geo¬ 
graphic factors help explain these invasions? 

2, Tell how Europeans improved block print¬ 
ing and other Chinese inventions. Why 
were they able to do so? 

3, Compare the methods of rule used by 
Kublai Khan with those of his grandfather 
Jenghis Khan, How do you explain the dif¬ 
ference? 

4, Why did the Chinese revolt against their 
Mongol rulers? Why were the IVlings more 
acceptable to the Chinese people? 


History and geography 

1. Locate (maps, pp. 155 and 162): China 
Sea; Japan; Korea; Manchuria; Turkestan; 
Mongolia; Indo-China; Persia; India; Syria; 
Poland; Hungary; Tibet; Burma - 

2, Trace the boundary of the Tang Empire 
at its height (map, p, 155). 


L Draw a scries of outline maps to compare 
the empires of Charlemagne, Justinian, the 
Arabs, the Mongols, the Moguls, and the 
Manchus. (Be careful to use the same scale 
for each.) Which do you consider the most 
impressive from a geographic viewpoint? 
Explain. 

2, Complete this chart for the empires de¬ 
scribed in Unit 4: 

Empire Dates Achievements Weaknesses 

3. Arrange a display of period, dolls or draw¬ 
ings to show clothing worn in western 
Europe, the Byzantine Empire, the Moslem 
Empire, India, and China during the Age 
of Great Invasions. How do you explain 
the differences which existed? 

4. Play 3 map game. Each player is given the 
name of a place mentioned in this unit and 
must locate it on the wall map within 30 
seconds, 

5, Describe the important religious develop¬ 
ments during the Age of Great Invasions 
in each area discussed in the unit. Why was 
this period one of great religious progress? 
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6- In your notebook, prepare an outline of the 
most important political and cultural de¬ 
velopments discussed in this unit, 

7, After referring to the test and the maps in 


this unih show on a large outline map the 
leading empires which existed in Europe, 
North Africa, and Asia during the time of 
Charlemagne (about a.d, 800). 


Books to Read 


Spec rail zed Accounts 

Daves, William 5. A Short History of the 
Near Emt. Macmillan, 1937. An excellent 
study of the Byzantine, Arab, and Turkish 
Empires. 

Dii-:iii. r Charles. Byzantium: Greatness and 
Decline, Rutgers, I95(L A scholarly account 
of the Eastern Roman Empirc. 

Fitzokralp, Charles P. China: A Short GvF 
rtiraf History. Fraegci, 1954. Emphasizes 
cultural and other social developments. 

Gaeil Joseph. Wisdom of the Living Re¬ 
ligions, Dodd, 1956. The basic principles 
of the world's ten major living religions, with 
quotations from their sacred books, 

* Gib bs, H. A. R. M oh am me danism* a Histori¬ 
cal Survey. Oxford, 1949. A highly recom¬ 
mended brief treatment. 

Hitti h Philip. The Arabs: A Short History. 
Princeton, 1946. Simplified version of a 
scholarly history written from the Arab 
point of view. 

Katz, Solomon. The Decline of Rome and the 
Rise of Medieval Europe. Cornell, 1955, A 
brief account of the late Roman Empire, 
the development of Christianity, and the 
German invasions. 

Noss, John B. A fern's Religions- Macmillan, 
1956, Comprehensive and scholarly. 

Frawdin + Michael. The Mongol Empire-. Its 
Rise and Legacy. G. Alien, 1952, An in 
teresting account of the achievements of 
Jenghis Khan and his successor s- 

Que knell, M. C. and G. II. B. Everyday Life 
in Angfo-StfXon, V\king T and Norman Times. 
Putnam, 1955. A vivid description of life in 
England during the period of invasions. 

Sen, Gertrude C. The Pageant of Indies His¬ 
tory. Longmans, Green, I94S. 

Spencer, Cornelia. Made in India, Knopf + 
1946. India's cultural contributions to the 
world. 


Biographies and Historical Fiction 

Andrew's. Frank E- f or Charlemagne! Harper, 
1949. Adventure in the service of the great 
Frankish ruler. 

Benct£SOn t Frans G. The Long Ships. Knopf, 
1954. Dramatic novel of a Viking chief s 
adventures during the tenth century, 

Bodi.ey. D. V. C. The Messenger: The Life of 
Mohammed. Doublcday, 1946- A useful ac¬ 
count of the personality and career of the 
founder of Islam, 

Costain, Thomas B. The Black Rose, Double- 
day, 1946. A novel about an Englishman's 
adventures in the Mongo! Empire. 

* Davis, William S, The Beauty of the Fur 
pie, Macmillan, 1947- A novel of life in 
Constantinople and the city's struggles with 
the Moslems, 

•Einhard. The Life of Charlemagne. Various 
translations. An excellent brief biography, 
written by Charlemagne's secretary, 

Goodspeed, Edgar J. T/ic Life of Jesus. Har¬ 
per, 1950. Interesting, reverent account. 

•Lamb, Harold. Charlemagne ■; The Legend 
and the Man . Doubled ay, 1954. 

*■———- Genghis Khan, McBride, 1927, In¬ 
teresting biographies of the great Frankish 
ruler and the ruthless Mongol conqueror, 

•OuitSLER, Fulton, The Greatest Story Ever 
Told. Doublcday, 1949. A popular account 
of the life and teachings of jesus. 

Fold, Marco. The Travels of Marco Polo. Var¬ 
ious editions. The famous Venetian traveler's 
own account of his adventures in the Far East. 

SaemiTJNL Rafael. Sword of Islam. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1959, A very interesting novel deal 
ing with the conflict between Moslems and 
Italians in the Mediterranean. 

Winston, Richard- Charlemagne: From the 
Hammer to the Cross. Bobbs Merrill, 1954 
A very readable account of the great Frank¬ 
ish ruler and the age in which he lived. 
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The continent of Europe is the great peninsula 
ihct extendi weslward from I he larger Sand 
mass we call Alio (see map,, pp. 46-47). It is 
one af the smallest of the continents—Asia is 
fully four and o half times as large. 

Geographically. Europe is ihe most compli¬ 
cated of the continents. Jl has a very irregular 
ourline and is crossed by many ranges of 
mountains. These terrain features have not 
been obstacles ta the development of civiliza¬ 
tion, however. The coniineni has several large 
peninsulas and its deeply indented coastline 
affords good anchorages. Except for a few 
parts of central Russia, ft is impossible to be 
more than 500 miles from the sea anywhere in 
Europe. 

The many mountain ranges are nowhere so 
forbidding as ihgse of Asia or South America 
(see p. 574 ). Valleys and bw passes provide 
routes far l rave I and rrade H and there are na 
such geographic extremes in Europe as deserts. 

Two-thirds of Europe is level or rolling low¬ 
land, much of it in the brood belt that stretches 
across modern France and Germony into Euro¬ 
pean Russia toward the steppes of Central 
Asia. In this belt, goad soils have supported 
agriculture. The many rivers and their valleys 
have served os travel routes and centers of 
settlement, Europe is also rich in mineral re* 
sources, but until modern times agriculture was 
more important than industry. 

Warm ocean currents and westerly winds 
give much of western Europe a mild, rainy 
climate with largely frait-frae winters and 
long, cool, moderatefy rainy summers, Mediter¬ 
ranean Europe has short, mi id, moderately 
rainy winters and hot, almost rainless summers. 

European civilization began in ihe south, in 
ihe Mediterranean lands. From Greece and 
Rome ri was passed on to western Europe, 
which eventually became the center af a great 
new culiure. 
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UNIT 5 

CIVILIZATION IN 
FEUDAL EUROPE 

Western historians generally divide the history' of the world into three great periods. 
The ancient period is a very long one, extending from the rise of the earliest civili¬ 
zations to the decav of Rome. Modem history consists of the developments of the 
past five centuries or so, when our civilization took on its present form. Between 
these two great eras there is an interval of approximately a thousand years, about 
ajx 400 to 1400, that has been labeled the Middle Ages or medieval period. 

The first part of the Middle Ages was long regarded as a Dark Age. It was be¬ 
lieved that all learning disappeared and men lived in ignorance and superstition. 
However, this was only partly true. Rome's downfall was indeed followed by cen¬ 
turies of conflict and confusion in western Europe. But, even during Europe’s 
troubled "Dark Age," as we have seen, some learning was kept alive bv the Church, 
Moreover, in the Byzantine and Arab empires—and even more in India and China 
—civ ilization continued to flourish. 

Gradually, the peoples of the West created strong new institutions, through 
which they greatly improved conditions. They also benefited from the advances of 
the Byzantines arid Moslems and indirectly from the achievements of the Indians 
and Chinese. The second part of the Middle Agjcs, the so-called Feudal Age, was 
an important period of renewed progress. It was during this period that the peoples 
of western Europe laid the foundations for our own modern Western civilization. 

The guiding questions for this unit are: 

1 What were the benefits and drawbacks of feudalism as a system of 
government in medieval Europe? 

2. How did the manorial system enable people to supply basic needs? 

3 How did the revival of trade and the rise of towns contribute to 
progress? 

4 What powers did the Roman Catholic Church exercise in medi¬ 
eval Europe? 

5. What were the outstanding achievements of medieval culture? 
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FEUDAL GOVERNMENT 


IN EUROPE 


Who has not dreamed of living in the days 
of old, when bold knights garbed in shining 
armor rode about rescuing damsels in distress 
front the towers of ivy-clad castles? The pe¬ 
riod of knighthood seems romantic indeed 
as we look back through the mists of history. 
Reality, alas, was quite different. For armor 
and thick castle walls were the signs of al¬ 
most continual warfare, with all its misery, 
bloodshed, and destruction, The great ma¬ 
jority of the people lived in poverty and 
ignorance. Today, even the members of the 
upper classes would seem brutal, coarse, and 
vulgar. 

The true significance of this period is not 
to be found in the storybook adventures of 
the knights. It is to be found rather in the 
services which these fighting-men performed 
for European society. Amid the chaotic con¬ 
ditions of the Dart Age, they succeeded in 
restoring a measure of order through a crude 
but effective type of government known as 
feudalism. 

THE NATURE OF FEUDALISM 

Origins of Feudalism. The beginnings of 
feudalism in Europe can be traced back to 
the late Roman Empire, when the govern¬ 
ment was often unable to protect the out- 
lying districts from barbarian invaders and 
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robber bands. In many places, the small 
landowners turned for help to a rich and 
powerful neighbor. In return for his protec¬ 
tion, they agreed to recognize him as their 
ruler and to fight under his direction. 

After the Empire fell to the barbarians, 
the invaders themselves used the same kind 
of agreement for mutual aid. German kings 
found themselves in possession of entire 
provinces of the old Roman Empire. Since 
the} 1 had neither the experience nor the staff 
of trained officials to rule large kingdoms, 
they' parceled out their domains among their 
loyal followers. These followers were respon¬ 
sible for keeping order In their districts, and 
they were required to come to the king s aid 
with arms, men. and supplies when needed. 
In time, the local governors of both German 
and Roman origin combined to form a new 
powerful ruling class or nobility. 

Under a strong monarch like Charle¬ 
magne (768-814), the nobles were not al¬ 
lowed to become too powerful. However, the 
kin|p who came after Charlemagne were too 
weak to exercise effective control. They were 
forced to yield additional powers and privi¬ 
leges to the nobles in return for promises nf 
aid. Thus, though in theory the nobles con¬ 
tinued to recognize the monarch as their 
superior, to all intents and purposes they be^ 
came almost completely independent. Thev 
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were even able to mate their power heredi¬ 
tary. The resulting political system, wherein 
the nobles in the local districts took over 
from the king the main Functions of govern¬ 
ment, is called feudalism 
lire Feudal Contract. The basis of the 
feudal system of government was the feudal 
contract. The parties to the feudal contract 


were the king, also known as the suzerain or 
overlord, and the important nobles or vas¬ 
sals. The suzerain promised the vassal pro¬ 
tection and justice and conferred on him 
control over a sizable region, called a fief 
[fmdum in Latin). The vassal not only gov¬ 
erned the fief but in effect was its owner All 
of its wealth and revenues belonged to him. 
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The vassal* for his part, promised that he 
and o specified number of fighting men 
would fight for the suzerain. The usual jdc- 
riod was for forty days each year. He agreed 
to attend the lattcrs court and to assist him 
in rendering justice. On special occasions— 
such as the capture and ransoming of the 
suzerain, the marriage of his oldest daughter, 
or the knighting of his oldest son—the vassal 
would bear part of the expense; Lastly, the 
vassal was required to entertain the suzerain 
and his attendants whenever they visited the 
vassal's district. 

The feudal contract was entered upon 
through an impressive ceremonv called hom¬ 
age. The vassal knelt on both knees before 
the suzerain and solemnly swore to be faith¬ 
ful "as a man should be to his Lord/' To 
make the oath more binding, the vassal often 
placed his hand on a holy relic or the Bible. 
The suzerain then kissed the vassal and in¬ 
vested him with his fief. These acts* which 
symbolized the close personal ties between 
the two men, greatly strengthened the feudal 
contraet- 

Thc vassal had the problem of securing 
the services of the fighting men he had prom¬ 
ised to provide in the feudal contract. In the 
early Middle Ages, he was not likely to have 
enough money to hire soldiers. He therefore 
subdivided his fief among a number of lesser 
noblemen or subvassals. With each of these 
he entered into a feudal contract like that 
between himself and his suzerain. The snh- 
vassal in turn, would often subdivide his fief 
among a number of knights for the same 
reason. 

The knights were the lowest members of 
the feudal governing class. Their fief was gen¬ 
erally only a small estate, the income from 
which might barely pay for their horses and 
armor. Later, however, the term "knight" 
came to be used for any member of the 


feudal fighting aristocracy. In theory, feudal 
government was like a pyramid in which 
power passed, stage by stage, from the king 
at the top to the multitude of knights at the 
base. 

Feudal Achievements. Feudalism lasted in 
Europe for centuries, until improved condi- 
tions made possible a better form of govern¬ 
ment, It is noteworthy that a similar politi¬ 
cal system appeared in other civilizations 
during times of trouble. Whenever the king 
was too weak to maintain law and order, 
the nobles took over control m the local dis¬ 
tricts. 

During the "terrible ninth and tenth cen¬ 
turies/' when Europe was being ravaged bv 
the raids of the Norsemen, Magyars* and 
Moslems (see pp, 134-135), feudalism pre¬ 
vented complete chaos in western Europe. 
Each noble sought to preserve order in his 
own little territory'. Moreover, the great 
feudal lords were usually able to call together 
sizable forces whenever an emergency arose. 
Mounted on horses, they and their knights 
could move swiftly from place to place and 
so were able to defend their homelands from 
the many invasions which plagued Europe. 
Eventually, they' wen became strong enough 
to launch counterattacks against their foes. 

Feudalism also provided a crude system of 
justice to fill the vacuum caused by the dis¬ 
appearance of Roman courts and of the 
Roman law. When a person was accused of 
a crime, his innocence or guilt w-as deter¬ 
mined in one of three ways. A dispute be¬ 
tween two knights was usually settled 
through trial by combat, In a second method, 
oath taking, the accused called in witnesses, 
who took a solemn oath that they believed 
he was telling the truth. Another commonly 
used method w>as trial by ordeal. The accused 
had to walk barefoot over pieces of red-hot 
iron, plunge his hand into a pot of boiling 
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oil, or undergo some other trial of the same 
sort. He was deemed innocent if his wounds 
did not become infected. In ah three kinds 
of trial, it was believed that Cod would in¬ 
tervene to protect the innocent and punish 
the evildoer. 

Weaknesses of the Feudal System. Even 
at its best; feudalism was still a backward 
type of government. Each feudal fief was 
like a separate little country. It had its own 
ruler, its own laws, and often its own system 
of coinage. Moreover, each feudal lord had 
the right to collect a toll from anyone who 


Feudal Government In Europe 

passed through his territory. These condi¬ 
tions proved a very great hindrance to com 
mcrcc r as we shall see later (p. 187). Since 
there was little trade between one district 
and another, people had to get along mainly 
with what they could produce for them¬ 
selves. 

Other serious problems aiose from the 
weakness of feudal loyalties. The kings often 
could not enforce obedience from their 
powerful vassals r The great lords, in turn, 
often had trouble controlling their own 
sub vassals. Furthermore* feudal ties became 



Feudal armor and weapons 
were sometimes decora fed 
with precious metals and jew¬ 
els, but in tournaments and 
in real battles knights usu¬ 
ally ware simple chain mail 
{above) or plore-armor for 
protection. 
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i-ery complicated as lands changed hands 
through marriage, gift, or conquest. A noble 
often held fiefs from rival feudal lords, to 
both of whom he owed support. It was even 
possible for a noble to hold land as the vassal 
of someone who was his own vassal. Such 
confused relationships made it easy to find 
excuses for evading feudal obligations. 

The worst weakness of feudalism was that 
it permitted almost constant warfare, A 
boundary dispute, the hope of conquering 
additional territory, or even a desire for ad¬ 
venture was cause enough for a noble to de¬ 
clare war. Since all the vassals of an overlord 
were required to assist hitn, the lighting 


might spread over a wide area. As long as 
Europe consisted of many thousands of tiny 
independent states, there could be no pcaec, 

LIFE OF THE FEUDAL NOBILITY 

The Medieval Castle. Tire life of the 
nobles and their followers in feudal times 
was shaped by the almost continual warfare 
in which they took part. The lord and his 
family, together with the other members of 
his household, lived in a large stone fortress 
or castle. This was usually situated on a 
hill or crag overlooking a village. When an 
enemy threatened, the peasants sought refuge 
inside the castle. Attackers had first to storm 
a high wall, which was often surrounded by 
a wide water-filled moat. Behind this outer 
wall might be found a second strong set of 
defenses. Last, and strongest of all, was the 
inner tower or keep, where the defenders 
could resist even a very long siege. 

The castle was designed for war, not for 
comfortable living. The windows in the thick 
stone walls were mere slits. The interior was 
often cold, damp, drafty, and dark. The 
center of life in the castle was the great hall, 
a huge high-ceilinged room which served as a 
combination dining and living room. Its 
walls were blackened by smoke from the 
huge fireplace. The stone floor was covered 
with a thick layer of filthy and vermin-in¬ 
fested straw, which served at night as a bed 
for the men-at-arms and servants. The other 
rooms were rather small in size and were 
sparsely furnished. In this bare and simple 
environment, even a great lord had few 
physical comforts. 

Life of the Feudal Knight. Fighting was 
the main occupation of the feudal nobility. 
However-, it was not so dangerous as might 
be expected, Knights seldom engaged in 
pitched battles. When they did, their heavy 
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armor usually protected them from serious 
injury. Even if a knight was taken prisoner, 
he generally was treated w ith respect and 
held for ransom. The main victims of feudal 
warfare were the peasants. Since the peasants 
provided support for Hie noble's household, 
the enemy often destroyed their homes and 
crops and even killed those unfortunate 
enough to be caught. 

Between wars, there were jousts and tour¬ 
naments. These were gay occasions on which 
knights engaged in mock fighting before an 
audience of fair ladies. Often, however, what 
started as play ended in a real fight For no 
knight wished to suffer defeat in public or 
wanted to pay the customary ransom to the 
knight who defeated him. The casualties of 
a tournament were sometimes greater than 
those of a real battle. 

Another popular pastime was hunting. 
Medieval knights spent much of their time 
pursuing the fleet deer or the dangerous wild 
boar. The sport of falconry- was also im¬ 
mensely popular. Large sums were spent and 
staked on the fierce falcons which were 
trained to pounce on other birds or small ani¬ 
mals. The favorite indoor amusements were 
gambling, chess* or simple games like blind- 
man's buff. From time to time, the castle 
was enlivened by wandering performers and 
peddlers, who also brought welcome news 
of the outside world. On special occasions 
like a christening or a wedding, the castle re¬ 
sounded with the noise and merrymaking of 
a great feast. 

Training of the Knight. The education of 
a knight was designed to prepare him for 
this type of life. A boy of noble birth served 
as a page at the castle of some relative or 
family friend, running errands and waiting 
on the lords and ladies. After a few years, he 
became the squire of a knight, whom he 
accompanied everywhere—serving him at 
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meals, caring for his equipment, and helping 
him in tournaments and battles. 

About the age of twenty-one r the voting 
man was finally made a knight himself. In 
the later Middle Ages, this was an elaborate 
ceremony. He took a bath to purify himself 
and spent the night praying in the castle 
chapel. In the morning, after attending a re¬ 
ligious service, he donned his armor and en¬ 
tered the great hall. Before the gathered 
audience, he knelt down in front of the lord, 
who then solemnly dubbed him a knight. 
He was now recognized as a full-fledged 
member of the feudal fighting aristocracy: 

Life of the Noble Ladies. A girl of noble 
birth received a very different training. She 
spent much of her time in sewing, spinning, 
and weaving. When she reached the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, her father arranged a 
marriage for her, probably to a neighboring 
noble. After her marriage, she assumed full 
responsibility for the management of her 
husband's household. 

With the skill which comes of long prac¬ 
tice. the typical medieval lady worked on 
huge tapestries for wall hangings and made 
fine clothing for her family and herself. She 
*pent considerable time on improving her 
appearance, like women in almost every age. 
On the other hand, accustomed as medieval 
ladies were to the company of rough males 
from childhood, many of them could give a 
good account of themselves at hunting. 
Some even took an active part in the defense 
of the castle r 

An Emerging New Order, Despite the 
rather narrow* nature of their lives, the feudal 
nobles made a significant contribution to 
medieval society. They enabled Europe to 
survive a troubled period and gradually re¬ 
established a measure of order and security. 
Moreover, as time passed, efforts w ? ere made 
to check the endless feudal warfare. In the 
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eleventh century* the Church forbade at¬ 
tacks on clergymen, merchants, and peasants- 
A little latex, it banned fighting on certain 
days of the week and on religious hoi i da vs. 
Although these efforts met with little suc¬ 
cess, they were important signs of a growing 
desire for peace. 

The Church also tried to deal with the 
problem of violence and disorder in another 
way—by developing the institution of chiv¬ 
alry* This was a set of rules to make warfare 
more humane and to provide a code of eti¬ 
quette for the "gentleman.” It pledged the 
knight to be faithful to his lord, to defend 
the Church, to protect the weak, and to re¬ 
spect womanhood. Very few knights lived 
up to the ideals of chivalry. But their efforts 


to do so led to considerable improvement in 
their behavior. 

Still another sign of progress was the grad¬ 
ual decrease in the number of fiefs. Powerful 
Fords defeated their weaker neighbors and 
swallowed up their domains. More impor¬ 
tant, ambitious kings enlarged the territories 
over which they ruled and forced their de¬ 
fiant vassals to recognize their rights as 
suzerains. In time, as we shall see in a later 
unit, the rulers of England, France, Spain, 
and other countries were able to make 
their authority supreme in fact a$ it was in 
theory. When these monarchs finally suc¬ 
ceeded in re-establishing Toyal contio! in 
their countries, feudalism as a system of gov¬ 
ernment disappeared from western Europe, 
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Checking the facts 

L Explain: medieval period; feudalism; suze¬ 
rain; vassal; sub vassal; fid; homage; knight; 
jousts; page; squire; chivalry. 

2. Explain how each of these factors con¬ 
tributed to the rise of feudalism: the de¬ 
cline of Roman power, the new German rul¬ 
ers; the disorders of the Dark Age. 

3. Who were the two parties bo the Feudal con¬ 
tract? What obligation did each have to 
the other? 

4. How did feudalism help restore a measure 
of order in medieval Europe? 

5. What were the major weaknesses of feudah 
ism as a system of government? 

6. How was the constant feudal warfare re¬ 
flected in the homes of the upper classes? in 
their amusements and education? 

7. In what ways did the Church try to elimi¬ 
nate feudal disorder? 

Applying history 

1. In several European languages, the word 
for knight means horseman. Explain why. 
Why was the knight much more important 
than the foot soldier in feudal Europe? 

2. Why has feudalism been called a system of 
local self-help? In what civilizations that 
we have studied did a similar system arise? 
What conditions explain the rise of such a 
system of government? 

3. How did the relationship between the 
suzerain and his vassals differ from that be¬ 
tween the emperor and members of the up 
per classes in ancient Rome? Why was 


this new relationship better suited to con¬ 
ditions in feudal Europe? 

4. What does the word feud mean today? 
How did this meaning develop? 

3. Compare the modem (British and Ameri¬ 
can) system of justice with that of feudal 
Europe. What arc the resemblances? In 
what ways are they basically different? 

6. What were the main features of medieval 
chivalry? 

History and geography 

1- List and locate-the major feudal states in 
Europe at the beginning of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury (map. p. 17?). 

2. Compare the maps on pp. 175 and 674. 
List the present-day countries of Europe 
which were included within the boundaries 
of the Holy Roman Empire* 

3. What geographic factors contributed to the 
weakness and disunity of the Holy Roman 
Empire (map, pp. 170—171) ? 

Special activities 

L Prepare a class exhibit on feudal govern¬ 
ment in Europe. 

2. Using outside reading as a basis, write an 
imaginary account of a medieval tournament. 

3- Read to the class contemporary accounts of 
how the feudal nobility lived. Discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of this way of 
life. 

4- Consult a reference work and prepare class 
reports on each of the three methods of ad¬ 
ministering justice in feudal Europe, 

TSI 



22 / THE VILLAGE ECONOMY 


OF THE MIDDLE AGES 



'The task of the clerk [clergyman] is to 
pmy to God, of the knight to do justice, and 
the laborer finds their bread. 1 ' In these 
simple words, a medieval poet described the 
three great classes of society in the early 
Middle Ages and the main function of each. 
As we have already seen, the knights or 
feudal lords const it sited the governing class 
and owned much of the land in Europe. The 
clergy were the religions leaders but also per¬ 
formed other important duties. Bishops and 
other member of the upper clergy served as 
advisers of kings, held fiefs, and even some¬ 
times led fighting-men in battle. On the 
other hand, the lower clergy—that is, the 
ordinary priests and monks—usually came 
from the ranks of the peasants and shared 
their humble way of life. Since most of the 
people of medieval times were peasants and 
provided for the support of the upper classes, 
they arc deserving of careful study. 

SERFDOM AND THE MANOR 

Serfdom and Its Origins. Practically all 
medieval peasants were dependent on a lord, 
though the degree of dependence varied. 
Some svere f^ tenants, who owed him a 
fixed rent and certain services in exchange 
for the use of his land. They were free in the 
sense that they could leave if they wished. 
There were still a few slaves, the property of 


the lord, who could buy or sell them at will. 
However, the large majority were serfs, w r ho 
occupied a halfway position between the free 
tenants and the slaves. The serfs were ''tied 
to the soil/' They could not leave the land 
without the lord's permission. On the other 
hand T Custom and tradition, which were 
greatly respected in medieval Europe, usually 
barred the lord from selling them or taking 
away their land without good cause. In 
actual practice, conditions among these three 
groups varied very little. All medieval farm 
workers are usually called serfs, regardless of 
their exact legal status. 

Serfdom, like feudalism, began in the days 
of the declining Roman Empire. Many mas¬ 
ters were influenced by the teachings of 
Christianity to free their slaves. However, be- 
cause of the labor shortage, they usually re¬ 
quired the former slaves to remain as workers 
on their estates. The main difference was 
that they were now paid for their services. 
More'important the small farmm in the 
Empire suffered increasingly from poverty 
and burdensome taxes. Many of them lost 
ownership of their land and became tenants 
or dependents of the rich landowners. The 
number of small fanners declined rapidly in 
the troubled centuries following the bar¬ 
barian invasions. With the rise of feudalism, 
they' almost disappeared from western Eu¬ 
rope. By the ninth and tenth centuries, when 
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Charlemagne's empire collapsed, the upper 
classes had gained title to practically ail of 
the land, and most of the common people 
had become serfs. 

"Ihe Medieval Manor. For protection, 
the medieval serfs lived in a village nestled 
close to a castle or monastery. The typical 
village had about twenty or thirty families. 
Since trade and travel bad become very 
dangerous, die village had to supply al¬ 
most all of its needs. Besides the huts of 
the serfs, it contained a church, a hour mill 
and bake oven P and often a blacksmith's 
shop. 

The surrounding land, varying in size from 
a few hundred to several thousand acres, was 
divided info two great parts. One portion 
was set aside as the lord's domain; the rest 
was assigned to the village. The village land 
suitable for tillage was cut up into strips and 
parceled out among the serfs. Them was also 
3 meadow, where the serfs grew their hay; 
a large pasture, where they grazed their 
cattle; and woods, where they obtained their 
timber and fuel. This self-sufficient farm 
community* the basic economic unit of medi¬ 
eval life, was called a manor. 

The total number of manors which a lord 
had on his fief was a measure of his impor¬ 
tance. A king or great lord might own hun¬ 
dreds. a lesser lord a dozen or so. and a poor 
knight only one. The more manors a lord 
had T the mor® fighting-men he could support 
and the more powerful he was. That is why 
landownerahip was so important in feudal 
days and why the feudal nobility were con¬ 
stantly waging wars to conquer more land. 

Mcthods of Farming. The methods of 
farming on the manor were scarcely more ad¬ 
vanced than those of the ancient Egyptians. 
Farm tools were crude. Only a few crops 
were grown T the most common being rye, 
barley, wheat, oats, peas, and beans. Since 


crop rotation was unknown and constant use 
would exhaust the soil the farmland was di¬ 
vided into three large fields. Only two of 
these would be tilled each year The third 
would be left fallow (idle) to regain its 
Fertility", 

For difficult tasks, such as plowing the 
fields, draining swamps, and clearing the 
woodland, the serfs worked in groups. Other¬ 
wise, each family farmed its own land. The 
average holding consisted of long, narrow 
strips in different parts of the manor ITie 
land w'as divided in this way to make sure 
that each family had its share of rich and 
poor soil. However, it meant that a good deal 
of valuable soil was wasted on paths and 
boundaries. On the whole, the medieval sys¬ 
tem of agriculture wa$ very backward. The 
serf w f as able to reap only about three to four 
times as much as he bad sown. Because the 
crops were small, there was usually a shortage 
of fodder. Most of the farm animals had to 

A TYPICAL ENGLISH MANOR 
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be killed in the autumn, and their meat was 
salted down to preserve it. The peasant was 
fortunate if the rest of his livestock managed 
to survive the winter* 

Small though his production was, the serf 
could keep only part of it for himself. For 
the relationship between lord and serf, like 
that between suzerain and vassal, was based 
on mutual obligations. The lord gave the serf 
protection and the use of his land. In return, 
the serf had to give the lord a share of all 
that he produced. He worked on the lord's 
fields two, three, or more days a week and 
did all sorts of odd jobs besides. Moreover, 
he had to pay a fee each time he used the 
lord’s flour mill or bake Oven. On special 
occasions —when he inherited his strips of 
land, for example, or if his daughter wished 
to many outside of the manor—lie had to 
purchase the lord's approval with a gift. Al¬ 
together, these manorial dues genera!1v took 
more than one-half of the serf's time and 
produce. 

LIFE OF THE MEDIEVAL SERF 

A Poverty-Stricken Existence. Because of 
the small crops and heavy manorial dues, 
poverty w'as the lot of most of the serfs. 
The average serf family lived in a tinv mud 
hut with a straw-thatched roof. Behind it 
were a small garden plot and a chicken yard 
where poultry , pigs, and half-naked children 
foraged and played together. The only fur¬ 
nishings within the hut were a crude table, 
some stools, and a straw-covered wooden 
bed. Ibe serfs' food was a simple diet of dark 
bread, cheese, a few vegetables, and an occa¬ 
sional egg or hit of meat. 

To Cam even this poor living, the serf had 
to work long and hard. He arose before 
dawn* ate a meager breakfast, put his lunch 
into a pouch around his waist, and went out 


to work in the fields. All day long he toiled— 
plowing, hoeing, or weeding—stopping only 
briefly to eat. The women cooked, baked, 
and made all the clothing for the family. 
Often they worked alongside the men in the 
fields or helped out in the lord’s castle. Even 
young children were also assigned farm 
chores. Only if the whole family worked 
hard could they produce enough for the lord 
and themselves. 

On Sundays and religious holidays the 
serfs found relief from this life of drudgery. 
After attending church, they joined with the 
other villagers an songs, dances, and games. 
The men engaged in wrestling matches, 
played a rough kind of football, or merely 
sat around and told stories. On special occa¬ 
sions. for example when the lord celebrated 
an important event, he invited the serfs to 
eat and drink at his expense. A good harvest 
was also reason fora festival; a serf wedding 
provided another opportunity for a feast. 

The Serfs Grievances, Under the best of 
conditions, a serfs life was tolerable. But 
when crops were damaged by bad weather, 
insects, or disease, there w r as famine in the 
countryside. Because of poor diet and lack of 
sanitation, epidemics swept Europe periodi¬ 
cally, destroying large portions of the popu¬ 
lation. During the frequent wars, as we have 
seen, knights attacked the peasants, trampled 
their crops, seized their livestock, and set 
fire to their huts. Wars, famine and disease 
were deadly enemies of the common people 
during the Middle Ages. 

Aside from these enemies, the serfs" wel¬ 
fare depended mainly on the lord and his 
officials, A kind lord not onlv gave them pro¬ 
tection but shared his Food stores wdien crops 
were poor A cruel lord, on the other hand, 
would mistreat and abuse his serfs. A greedy 
lord could find all sorts of excuses to collect 
fines and heavy fees from them. 
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Custom alone protected the serfs from 
such abuses. However, its protection was lim¬ 
ited because the lord decided all questions 
of justice and the serf could not appeal from 
his decision. If a serf ran away, he was 
usually recaptured and punished. Occasion¬ 
ally* when conditions became intolerable, the 
serfs revolted, venting their rage in an orgy 
of killing, looting, and burning. But they 
were almost sure to be defeated and to suffer 
terrible punishment in the end. So long as 
the lord was shielded by armor and castle 
walls, the serfs were virtually helpless. 
Significance of the Manorial System. With 
minor changes the ms nodal system lasted in 
western Europe throughout the Middle Ages, 
In central and eastern Europe, where the 
nobles retained their power longer, it con¬ 
tinued until quite recent times. The mano¬ 
rial svstem was undoubtedly a primitive type 


of economic system and had many short¬ 
comings. However* it provided a livelihood 
for the upper classes, as well as for the peas¬ 
ants, and enabled western Europe to survive 
during the troubled Dark Age. 

Moreover, the manorial system laid the 
foundations for Europe's later progress. As 
the destructive wars of the nobles decreased, 
the serfs managed through their co-operative 
efforts to cut down dense forests, drain 
swampy areas, and reclaim more and more 
land for farming. The amount of food pro¬ 
duced slowly but steadily increased. In time, 
the peasants produced more than they 
needed* and the surplus could be sold and 
traded in the towns. Population increased 
and the standard of living rose. Thus the 
manorial system eventually prepared the 
way for the reappearance of a more ad¬ 
vanced economy. 


Despite same progress during the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, agricultural methods in fif¬ 
teen lh-can lury Europe were still crude 
by modern standards- Can you ld*n- 
tify the different processes shown in 
these pictures? What is the function of 
th* man with the bow and arrow? 




























Checking the fucts 

L Explain: upper clergy; lower clergy, tenant; 
serf; lord's domain; manor; threefold sys¬ 
tem; fallow land; manorial dues. 

Z. Name the three great classes of society in 
early medieval Europe and describe tlie 
main function of each. 

3 + What was the legal status of a medieval 
serf? How did it differ from that of a slave? 

4. Describe a typical medieval manor. Why 
was medieval farming inefficient? 

5 . What were the serfs main obligations to 
his lord? What were the lord's obligations 
to the serf? 

6. Describe briefly the main difficulties that 
faced the typical medieval serf. 

7- How did the manorial system prepare the 
way for the appearance of a more advanced 
economy? 

Applying history 

1. The medieval manor has been defined 
as "an economic system characterized by iso¬ 
lation and self-sufficiency-” Explain this 
definition. Why did such an economic sys¬ 
tem appear during the Dark Age? 

2. tt has been sard that the medieval serf was 


tied to the soil, and that the soil was also 
tied to him. Explain what this means. In 
what respect might the serfs position be 
considered better than the modem laborer's? 

3. Why was the medieval serf's standard of 
living low? In what parts of the world do 
similar conditions exist today? 

4. Why did the serfs live closely together in 
villages? Why do modem farmers prefer to 
live and wort on separate farms? 

5. Medieval society was relatively static; that 
is, changed very slowly. Explain why. Why 
is custom particularly important in such a 
society? 

Special activities 

L Arrange a class exhibit on "Life on the 
Medieval Manor/' Be sure to include a 
model or large drawing to show the various 
buildings and the different uses of hind 
on the manor. 

2. Stage a debate on this question; Was it 
profitable for a feudal lord to mistreat his 
serfs? 

3. Do some outside reading on the subject 
and prepare a class report describing the 
plow and other farm implements used in 
medieval Europc. 
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A city is much more than a collection of 
tall buildings and multitudes of people, It is 
generally a center of government affairs, of 
trade and manufacture* and of cultural activ¬ 
ities. Its skilled craftsmen produce a variety 
of manufactured goods. Its schools educate 
the citizenry and train officials for govern¬ 
ment service. Above all r the city is a place 
where the meeting of many minds and the 
competition of many ideas produce rich in¬ 
tellectual and artistic achievements. 

A city can exist, however, only through 
trade. It purchases the foodstuffs and raw 
materials of the countryside and pays for 
them with manufactured goods. The larger 
it grows, the wider becomes the area on 
which it must depend for its supplies and 
markets. Farmers must be able to raise large 
surpluses of food for the city dwellers. The 
government must be powerful enough to 
keep law and order so that trade can flour¬ 
ish. Thus cities* because of their needs and 
achievements, are evidence of an advanced 
civilization. The absence of cities, on the 
other hand, is an indication of a lower level 
of culture. 

THE REVIVAL OF TRADE 
AND TOWN LIFE 

Decline of Trade During the Dark Age. 

City life had virtually disappeared in west¬ 
ern Europe during the Dark Age because 
of the ma ii v obstacles to trade. Robber 


knights built castles near mountain passes 
or river fords where travelers had to pass. 
Bandit gangs roamed the countryside. At 
sea, pirates were a constant menace, espe¬ 
cially after the early ninth century, when 
the Moslems gained control of the Medi¬ 
terranean. Travel was so dangerous that 
trade became difficult even between neigh- 
boring districts. 

Numerous other difficulties existed. Hie 
roads were rough dirt tracks, almost im¬ 
passable in rainy weather, and bridges were 
few. Each local lord charged a heavy toll 
for the right to cross his land. The numerous 
tolls made goods so expensive that few could 
afford to buy them. Because of the shortage 
of precious metal for coins, most trade was 
carried on by barter. The few coins in circu¬ 
lation were of many different kinds since 
most lords coined their own. In some cases, 
a lord made a little extra profit by mixing in 
a cheaper metal, A merchant had to be a 
coin expert in order to carry on business 
without being cheated. 

The Church also made trade difficult by 
insisting that every commodity' had a ' H jusf “ 
or fair price. This was based on the cost of 
the raw materials and labor which went into 
its manufacture. Profit making was consid¬ 
ered sinful. Usury, the taking of interest on 
loans, was also condemned. Yet people 
would not lend out their money or engage 
in trade unless they could hope for profits 
large enough to cover the risks involved. 
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Life in feudal towns and cities 
was much mare varied than if 
was on the manor. Top, Ger¬ 
man carpenter* buifd a house. 
Center, the Butcher's Guild in 
Njorflmburgj Germany, pa¬ 
rades in o procession that 
included a tremendously fang 
Sausage. Bellow are shown 
some of the old guild halls in 
Antwerp, Belgium, which can 
still be visited. 
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Role of the Jews. Since the Jews were not 
bound by the Church's regulations, they be¬ 
came for a time the main merchants and 
moneylenders. They kept alive the little 
trade which did exist in the Dark Age. But 
the high prices of goods and the high inter¬ 
est rates were often blamed by resentful 
people on the Jews themselves. Further¬ 
more, the Jews were regarded with dislike or 
suspicion because of lheir religion. In many 
places„ they were required to wear special 
marks on their clothing and to live apart 
from other folk. Superstitious mobs blamed 
them for having supposedly caused a plague 
or a famine and sometimes attacked and 
massacred them. Anti-Semitism (antagonism 
toward the Jewish people) survives in many 
places today p a relic of the Dark Age. 

Reappearance of Trade and Cities. As the 
invasions of the ninth and tenth centuries 
finally came to an end and as feudalism 
gradually restored a measure of order to 
western Europe* trade slowly began to grow 
once again, Another important factor in the 
growth of European trade W'as the breaking 
of Moslem control of the Mediterranean ski 
routes in the early eleventh century. Mer¬ 
chants again found it profitable to supply the 
needs and wants of society'. As trade in¬ 
creased, towns and cities again gradually 
came into existence. Just as their decay had 
foretold the doom of the Roman Empire, so 
their revival signaled the appearance of a 
new civilization in western Europe. 

Some of the cities which reappeared in 
the Middle Ages, especially those in Italy, 
had been famous in Roman days. Some new 
cities began as mere manorial villages. Old 
or new, the medieval cities were usually lo¬ 
cated at some proint important to trade. 
Some were built at the junction of rivers or 
of roads used by merchants. Others grew up 
at points along the scacoast where there 
were good natural harbors. Merchants 


would gather at one of these advantageous 
locations to exchange the goods they had 
brought from their own districts. Soon crafts¬ 
men from different manors would settle 
there because they were able to find a mar¬ 
ket for their products. Then more merchants 
and more craftsmen would arrive. By the 
end of the eleventh century, towns with five 
thousand inhabitants were no longer uncom¬ 
mon. Before another century had passed, 
many had grown into sizable cities. The 
most important of these cities were found 
in the Italian peninsula, where city life had 
never completely disappeared. Other very 
important cities arose in the Rhine River 
valley and in the Low Countries or Nether' 
lands (present-day Holland and Belgium), 
where strategic trade routes were located. 

Large numbers of serfs came to the towns 
seeking refuge from war* famine* or oppres¬ 
sive lords. According to medieval law t a seif 
became a free man if he stayed in town for 
a year and a day without being caught. 
Other people came because Europe's popu¬ 
lation was increasing so rapidly that there 
was a shortage of good farmland in some 
legions. Still others wanted to share in the 
adventure, excitement and gaiety of town 
life, A few r came in search of knowledge, for 
schools and even universities grew 1 in num¬ 
ber. In the towns people found more free¬ 
dom and tbc opportunity for a fuller life 
than they had known before. Like a snow¬ 
ball rolling downhill, the towns grew rapidly 
in size and importance, 

LIFE IN THE MEDIEVAL TOWNS 

'The Medieval Town. Can yon imagine 
the feelings of a country boy as he goes to 
town for the first time in his life? It is 
market day, and the road is crowded with 
people and wagons loaded with produce. 
Joining the throng, he trudges toward the 
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tall town wall. On arrival, he is greeted by 
a scene of seemingly complete confusion. 
Through the open gate he can see a broad 
cobbles toned street so blocked by shops, 
displays of merchandise, and pedestrians 
that the wagons can hardly force their way 
through. Both sides of the street are lined 
with tall buildings, some of them five stor¬ 
ies high! Shopkeepers and peddlers shouting 
their wares, whining beggars, angry wagon 
drivers, creaking wheels, and lowing oxen— 
all combine to create a great din. 

For hours our youngster wanders around 
—visiting the magnificent new cathedral, 
examining the goods on display in the mar¬ 
ket, watching some wandering entertainers, 
or just drifting with the crowd. As he finally 
starts homeward, he probably thinks to him¬ 
self, “How wonderful this ail is? Some day 
I* too, will live in the town/ 1 
To a modem visitor, things would have 
looked much less attractive. For the medie¬ 
val town, hemmed in by its protective wall, 
was badly overcrowded. Buildings were usu¬ 
ally erected in solid rows, interrupted only 
by narrow alleys. Garbage of all sorts was 
thrown into the streets. Dogs, pigs, and other 
animals; fed on the filth. Even' few years 
plagues broke out in the towns, killing off 
large numbers of the inhabitants. Fires 
spread quickly through the close-packed 
wooden houses. At night, robbery was so 
common that people went out only in 
groups, carrying torches and weapons. 

Conflicts of Towns and Feudal Lords. 
The medieval town was also menaced by 
neighboring feudal lords. The lords were 
angered because the town harbored their 
runaw-ay serfs. They also resented the fact 
that their serfs became more independent 
once they could sell their produce in town. 
Above all, the lords were anxious to obtain 
part of the wealth of the townspeople. 


Medieval towns had to build strong walls 
and fight for their very existence. 

The lord on whose territory' the tOw r n was 
built claimed the right to tax and control it. 
The tow nspeople generally got him to sur¬ 
render his claims by paying him large sums 
of moncy r . In return, the lord granted the 
town a charter, a written statement of its 
rights and privileges. The typical charter 
gave the town the power to govern itself and 
to regulate its trade and industry. Each 
medieval town became in effect a tiny inde¬ 
pendent republic, governed by a council of 
leading citizens. 

Role of the Guilds. Business in the town 
■was controlled by an association of mer¬ 
chants and craftsmen called the merchant 
guild. The merchant guild was important for 
a variety of reasons. It limited competition 
by restricting the number of members. It 
prevented visiting merchants from doing 
business unless their towns granted similar 
privileges to its ow F n merchants. To protect 
its trading caravans from robber barons and 
bandits, the merchant guild provided them 
with escorts of armed guards. During the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries* the guilds 
did much to promote trade and to further 
the prosperity of the townspeople. 

Later, as the towns grew, the craftsmen 
formed separate guilds. Each craft guild ob¬ 
tained a monopoly of a single tvpe of work 
within the town. In Paris, for example, there 
were more than one hundred different guilds, 
composed of bakers, butchers, wool spinners, 
and $o on. E^acb craft guild allowed only 
a certain number of shops to be opened; set 
a just price " on all goods; and fixed stand¬ 
ards of quality for every article produced by 
its members. These regulations had tw r o pur¬ 
poses—to prevent unfair competition among 
the guild members and to protect the public 
against inferior goods. 


Trade, Towns, and Townspeople 
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The guild played an important rale in the 
life of its members. It helped if they became 
sick or disabled. It arranged social events, 
such as banquets and plays, for them. Some¬ 
times it also maintained a school for their 
children. In time of emergency, the guild 
also armed its members for defense of their 
towm 

Steps to Guild Membership, Still another 
important function of the craft guild was to 
provide for the training of its members. A 
new worker, usually a young lad, was first 
engaged as an apprentice, or learner. He ran 
errands for his master and helped about the 
shop. In re£urn r he was taught the trade and 
was provided with food and lodgings. 

After three to eight years as an apprentice, 
he became a journey man. The journeyman's 

As town life developed in feu do I Europe, com¬ 
plex and handsome structures began to be built. 
Town markets were a mognel far country folk, 
a place where they could sell their produce and 
purchase things unavailable tn rural areas. 


hours were long, and his w r ages were small. 
But when he gained sufficient skill and expe¬ 
rience, he might be permitted by the guild 
to become a master and open his own shop, 
Only the master was a full-fledged member 
of the guild. 

A New Middle Class. As the towns grew 
large and powerful p a new class was added to 
medieval society. Between the feudal lords 
who ruled and the seifs who labored in the 
fields, there was now a middle class of towns- 
people—the bourgeoisie. Here was a group 
of men who had generally made their way 
upward in life through their own efforts. As 
they increased steadily in numbers and 
wealth it was evident that this new middle 
class would have a major share in the shap¬ 
ing of European civilization. 
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Checking the fact* 

1. Explain: just price; usury; anti-Semitism; 
town charter; merchant guild; craft guild; 
apprentice; journeyman; master; bourgeoisic- 

2. Why did trade in western Europe decline 
during the Dark Age? 

3. Give two reasons fur the revival of trade 
in eleventh-century Europe, How did this 
trade revival lead to the reappearance of 
town life? 

4. Why did medieval towns attract large num¬ 
bers of inhabitants from rural districts? 
What were the disadvantages of life in the 
town? 

5. How r were the towns able to obtain recogni¬ 
tion of their rights from the feudal lords? 

6- What were the main economic functions 
of the guilds? What other important sen- 
ices did they perform? 

7- Describe the steps in the training of a new 
guild member. 

Applying history 

1. How and why did the feudal lords interfere 
with trade? What were the effects of their 
actions on early medieval society? 

2. Compare the medieval guild with the mod¬ 
em labor union. In what important respects 
arc the two organizations basically dif¬ 
ferent? 

3* Explain the "just price"' theory. Was it bene¬ 
ficial or harmful to guild members? to the 
general public? Justify' your answers. 
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4. The word bourgeois refened originally to 
any town dweller. Later it came to mean a 
middle-class person with considerable 
money. Why did this change in meaning 
take place? 

5* Compare the role of the nobles with that 
of the townspeople in early medieval Europe. 
Why was the monarch more likely to pro¬ 
tect the interests of the townspeople at this 
period of history? 

History and geography 

1. What geographic features explain the early 
revival of trade in the Italian dries (maps, 
pp. 170-171 and 175)? in the Rhine River 
valley? in the Netherlands? 

2- What geographic features encouraged trade 
between the cities of northern Italy and 
the countries north of the Alps f map, np. 

170-171)? 

1. Why was sea trade more important than 
land trade between medieval western 
Europe and Constantinople (map, pp. 214^- 

Special activities 

L Draw a large, detailed picture or make a 
model of an early medieval town. Show 
toivu walls, streets and shops, the guildhall, 
and the church, 

2. As a class report describe a typical medieval 
fair. 
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Of ell the institutions which shaped medi¬ 
eval society, by far the mast influential was 
the Roman Catholic Church, It was truly 
a “universal" church. Nearly all the inhabn 
itants of western Europe lived and died 
within its fold. The Church enriched their 
existence in this world and held out to them 
the hope of eternal life in the next- It of¬ 
fered aid to the weak and needy, and oppor¬ 
tunity for advancement to the bright and 
capable. Its teachings inspired monks to 
retire from the world and pilgrims to under¬ 
take long and perilous trips to sacred placcs. 
Its views as to usury, just prices, and ways 
of conducting business w F ere enforced by the 
guilds. The Church also played an impor¬ 
tant part in medieval government and edu¬ 
cation. So completely did it dominate peo¬ 
ple's lives that the Middle Ages arc often 
called the Age of Faith. 

THE AGE OF FAITH 

The “Keys to Salvation" People were 
brought into close and frequent contact with 
the Church through the Seven Sacraments 
(sacred rites). According to the Christian 
belief, these were religious ceremonies insti¬ 
tuted by Jesus Christ during his life on earth. 
Baptism of the newborn infant washed away 
the taint of original sin and brought him 
into the Church. Confirmation of the youth 
admitted him to active Church membership. 
Momdge started him on the obligations of 


family life. Extreme unction brought him 
comfort as he lay on his deathbed. 

When a person sinned, the Church of¬ 
fered him forgiveness through penance. In 
celebrating the Euc/wrist, he gave thanks for 
Jesus" sacrifice and suffering for mankind. 
The seventh sacrament, ordination, ad¬ 
mitted a person to the holy orders of the 
clergy. These sacraments were considered 
the “keys to salvation/ 1 On them, the 
Church taught, depended the welfare of a 
Christian's immortal soul, 

A Super-Government. By the time feudal¬ 
ism appeared, the Church w r as firmly estab¬ 
lished as a kind of "super-government^ (pp* 
126-127)* At its head was the pope, whose 
capital w p as in Rome. The clergy in each 
country'served as his officials. Through them, 
his authority reached downward to the low* 
liest member of Hie church. From time to 
time, the pope would summon all the high 
Church officials to a council. Tins religious 
congress would consider and seek to deal 
with any important problems facing the 
Church. 

The Church had rich sources of income. 
It levied taxes w r hich everyone had to pay. 
Most important was the tithe, a tax based 
on a person's income. ("Tithe" was an An¬ 
glo-Saxon word meaning owe-feirlfu) It also 
collected fees for performing weddings, 
christenings, and other ceremonies. In addi¬ 
tion, the Church received gifts of money 1 
and property from pious persons or repent- 
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ant sinners. In this way, it acquired vast 
landholdings in every country. The total 
revenues of the Church were far larger than 
those of any medieval ruler. 

In addition to its spiritual duties, the 
medieval Church provided many services 
now performed by the government or by 
other nonreligious agencies. It took care of 
the sick and fed the poor. It kept important 
records, notably of births, marriages, and 
deaths. Its schools and libraries were the 
leading centers of learning. The Church 
even had its own system of law, as well as 
special courts to administer it. Only Church 
courts had the right to try a member of the 
clergy r or to deal with heretics. They also 
claimed the right to settle disputes over legal 
documents, such as contracts and wills. The 
Church courts based their decisions on legal 
principles more fust than those of the feudal 
courts and usually imposed milder penalties. 

The Church had various ways of enforc¬ 
ing its decrees and decisions. Any person 
who defied it—even a king or a great feudal 
lord—might be excommunicated (expelled 
from the Church b The offender was pro¬ 
claimed an outcast. No member of the 
Church was allowed to have any dealings 
with him. His vassals were released from all 
their obligations. His body could not be 
buried in holy soil, and his soul was believed 
condemned to eternal damnation. 

If a ruler still resisted, the Church had an 
even stronger weapon, the interdict. This 
meant that all churches were closed and re¬ 
ligious ceremonies were suspended through¬ 
out his territories. The most powerful kings 
feared this weapon, because it was likely to 
arouse their subjects to open rebellion. Fi¬ 
nally if neither excommunication nor inter¬ 
dict proved successful against a stubborn 
ruler, the pope could preach a cnmde (holv 
w'ar) against him. fn theory, at least, the 


medieval Church was stronger than any 
ruler—because it could enforce its decisions 
with punishment both in this life and the 
next. 

Clashe$ with Feudal Monarch*. Medieval 
popes were frequently forced to employ 
these drastic weapons in clashes with feudal 
monarch*. In theory, there w'as no reason 
for conflict. The pope was the spiritual 
leader of Western Christendom, while 
the monarchs were supreme in temporal 
(worldly) affairs. In practice, however, dis¬ 
putes did occur because the powers of the 
Church and temporal governments over¬ 
lapped. Rulers often objected because the 
Cl lurch heard appeals from their courts or 
tried cases in which they had an interest. 
Moreover, they looked with envy at the rich 
landholdings of the Church and sought to 
tax or gain control of them. 

Serious disputes also arose over the con¬ 
trol of important Church appointments. In 
the tenth century, feudal kings began the 
practice of employing bishops and other 
high Church officials to govern large terri¬ 
tories in their behalf. Since the clergy were 
not allow cd to marry, the rulers did not have 
to fear that they would make their positions 
hereditary' and thus escape roval control. 
Moreover, kings often welcomed the op¬ 
portunity to give influential and profitable 
church positions to their relatives and friends, 
ft even became customary for rulers to 
practice lay investiture. This meant that 
laymen, instead of the proper spiritual lead¬ 
er*, assumed the right to invest, or clothe, 
high Church officials with the symbols of 
their authority. Inasmuch as many of the 
king^ candidates had no religions qualifica¬ 
tions, the result of such practices was to 
lower the whole moral tone of the Church. 

In the eleventh century, a vigorous move¬ 
ment to eliminate these abuses swept 
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through the Church. Reforming popes in¬ 
sisted that there be no interference by kings 
or otlier laymen in the choice of bishops or 
other Church officials. They also asserted 
that the Church alone had the right to in¬ 
vest the clergy with the symbols of their 
religious authority. These claims were re¬ 
jected by the feudal monarch 5 . The resulting 
clash is known as the Investiture Conflict. 

THE INVESTITURE CONFLICT 

The Struggle Between Popes and Em- 
pcronL The Investiture Conflict became par¬ 
ticularly bitter between the popes and the 
Holy Roman emperors. Ihe latter claimed 
to be the supreme temporal, or worldly, 
rulers over all western Europe (see p. 135)* 
They asserted that their position gave them 
authority over the Church, The popes, on 
the other hand, insisted that the religious 
power was superior to the temporal power. 
Thus the conflict over the appointment and 


investiture of bishops came to involve a 
broader question— which had greater author¬ 
ity, pope or emperor, Church or state? 

These issues were brought to a head by a 
brilliant, forceful, and ambitious pope, Greg¬ 
ory VII (1073-1085). Gregory forbade the 
investiture of bishops by any monarch, even 
the emperor. Moreover, he proclaimed that 
papal decrees were the supreme law through¬ 
out Christendom, The pope, he asserted, 
could veto the laws of rulers and even depose 
the rulers themselves. "The pope is the only 
person whose feet are kissed by all princes / 1 
wrote Gregorv. "His title is unique in the 
world/* 

Angered by these claims, the Holy Roman 
Emperor, Henry IV, declared the Pope de¬ 
posed. Gregory' in turn excommunicated 
Henry, declared him no longer emperor, 
and called on his subjects to rise against 
him. The German feudal lords, eager to 
achieve independence, seized the opportu¬ 
nity to rebel against the Emperor. To save 
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Gregory VIJ vvos the ion of a 
poor peasant who rose rap¬ 
idly in the Church because he 
was otaJe, devout, and a 
champion of Church reform. 
His election to the papal 
throne was widely acclaimed 
by the people of Home, 


his throne, I lent)' was forced to seek the 
Pope's pardon. In the middle of winter, ac¬ 
companied by only a few followers, lie 
crossed the Alps into Italy. Then he ap¬ 
peared at Canossa, where the Pope was stay¬ 
ing, Clad only in the simple garb of a 
pilgrim, he stood barefoot for three davs in 
the snow outside the castle. Finally, Greg- 
ory granted the Emperor forgiveness. 

After receiving the Pope's pardon, Henry 
hurried home and crushed the rebels. Then 
he led an army into Italy and attacked 
Rome. Pope Oregon 1 was forced to flee into 
exile, where he died a broken and embittered 
man. The struggle between popes arid em¬ 
perors continued until 1122, when a com¬ 
promise agreement was finally reached, The 
pope was to choose and consecrate bishops. 
Afterwards, the emperor could invest them 
w'ith their powers as feudal lords. In reality. 


this agreement signified a notable victory 
for the papacy over the strongest ruler of 
Europe, 

1 he conflict between pope and emperor 
for supremacy was renewed a generation 
later. It also flared up again in the early 
thirteenth century. However, in both cases, 
the Church emerged victorious. The Holy 
Roman Empire, tom by decades of civil 
strife, was left permanently weakened, 

The Papacy at Its Height. The power of 
the medieval popes was also shown in other 
ways, At the end of the eleventh century. 
Pope Urban II called on the Christians of 
western Europe to free the Holy Land from 
control by the infidel Moslems. The result 
was a long series of religious wars between 
Christians and Moslems which lasted for 
about two centuries. During that time, many 
thousands of Christians laid dowm their lives 
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in what eventually proved to be an unsuc¬ 
cessful struggle, (For details of the Crusades, 
see Unit 6, pp, 210-213,) 

The most powerful of all the popes of the 
Middle Ages was Innocent III (119S-I216).. 
Innocent strengthened the Church's influ¬ 
ence over the monarchy of Europe, As guard¬ 
ian of the Holy Roman Emperor's infant 
heir* he was able to dominate German poli- 
tics. He forced the king of France* Philip 
Augustus, to take back his queen after he 
had divorced her. When the English ruler. 
King John* refected an archbishop whom he 
had appointed, Pope Innocent excommuni¬ 
cated John and placed England under an 
interdict. He also threatened a crusade 
against the English ruler. King John 
eventually forced to surrender. He had to 
give up his kingdom to Innocent and receive 
it back as a papal fief. Numerous other mon- 
archs of Europe—including the rulers of 
Scandinavia* Bohemia* Hungary, Poland, 
Sardinia* and Sicily—also acknowledged the 
pope as their suzerain. Never before had the 
Church exercised such power in worldly 
affairs 

Innocent III also maintained strict disci¬ 
pline in the Church, He established a special 
court* the Inquisition, which sought out and 
tried heretics. When a religious sect in 
southern France, the Albigcnses, rejected 
certain Catholic doctrines, he sent mission¬ 
aries to reconvert them. But the Albigenses 
held steadfastly to their beliefs. Pope Inno¬ 
cent then preached a crusade against them. 
In the conflict which followed, many of the 
heretics were killed. Many others were placed 
on trial and condemned to death by the 
Inquisition. Their fate w-as a fearful demon¬ 
stration of the Church's strength. 

The New Monastic Orders, Pope Inno¬ 
cent Ill's position of leadership was strength¬ 
ened by the work of two other illustrious 
figures of Church history, St. Francis and St 


Dominic. The former, a wealthy young Ital¬ 
ian* gave up all worldly pleasures to follow 
Jesus" example. Francis devoted his life to 
helping the poor and lowly. He even nursed 
lepCTS, who were considered outcasts from 
society. The +H birds of the air and beasts of 
the field"' were his friends. His loving and 
joyous spirit SOOn won him many followers. 
With the popes approval, they formed the 
new Franciscan Order. 

Dominic was a pious Spanish monk. To 
combat the heretics in southern France, he 
walked barefoot through the countryside 
preaching to the common folk. Experience 
soon convinced him that people would be 
loyal to the Church if they knew more about 
its doctrines. He therefore founded the Do¬ 
minican Order, which stresses the impor¬ 
tance of education. Through the centuries* it 
has produced many distinguished teachers 
and scholars. 

The two new organizations were called 
mendicant (begging) orders. Their merm 
bers P unlike the earlier monks, “went out 
among the people, to share in their poverty 
and distress, to set an example of Christian 
living, and to teach pure doctrine/" The lives 
and works of St, Francis and St. Dominic 
showed the power and importance of faith 
in medieval Europe, 

The Later Reaction. In the early thir¬ 
teenth century, the Church reached the 
height of its power in western Europe. The 
popes had succeeded in defeating the Holy 
Roman Emperors and the other feudal mon¬ 
arch s who had defied their authority. But 
there was still a great deal of opposition to 
the ambitious political claims of popes like 
Gregory- VII and Innocent III. Moreover, 
new forces were arising which would soon 
present fresh problems and would weaken 
the position of their successors. For the time 
being, however* the triumph of the Church 
seemed complete. 
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Checking the fads 

L Explain; Age of Faith; Seven Sacraments; 
tithe; excommunication; interdict; crusade; 
lay investiture; Investiture Conflict, tempura] 
power; Inquisition; Albigcnscs; Franciscans; 
Dominicans; mendicant orders, 

2. Identify: Gregory VII; Henry IV; Innocent 
III; St. Francis; St. Dominic. 

3. Why arc the Middle Ages often called the 
Age of Faith? 

4. What are the Seven Sacraments? How did 
the sacramental system strengthen the 
power of the Church? 

5. Why has the medieval Church been called 
a “supepgovernmenr? How was it able to 
enforce its decisions? 

6. Why did clashes often develop between 
medieval popes and feudal inonarchs? 

7. Why did the Investiture Conflict arise be¬ 
tween the popes and the Holy Roman em¬ 
perors? What was the outcome of their long 
struggle? 

8. Why is Innocent 111 regarded as the most 
powerful of all medieval popes? How did 
the new Franciscan and Dominican orders 
strengthen Church influence? 

Applying history 

L Name at least one other period in history 
which might, like the Middle Ages, be 
called an iJ age of faith. p+ Why have such 


periods of heightened religious faith oc¬ 
curred in many civilisations? 

2. Why did the Roman Catholic Church ex¬ 
ercise many of the powers of a government 
during the Middle Ages? How did this 
strengthen its influence with the people? 

3. Why was the medieval pope called “the ar¬ 
bitrator among princes’7 Was there any 
other ruler with similar authority in medie¬ 
val Europe? Explain. 

4. Why did the popes ultimately win out in 
the Investiture Conflict? Give other exam 
pics from history where spiritual powder 
triumphed over temporal power* 

5. Compare the mendicant orders with the 
“walking saints'" of medieval India. Why 
did both spiritual groups prove very influ¬ 
ential? 

Special activities 

L Write a short biography of Gregory VII, 
Innocent 111, St. Francis, or St. Dominic, 
based on your outside reading. Explain how 
the life of your subject illustrates the power 
of religion in the Age of Faith. 

2- Find and read a decree issued by a medieval 
pope against a rebellious monarch and the 
reply of the monarch. 

3. Interview a member of the Franciscan or 
Dominican order. Ask him to tell you about 
the order's history and the wqtV it docs 
today. 
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CULTURE IN THE 


MIDDLE AGES 


Education is an essential factor an human 
progress. Every great civilization has pro¬ 
vided schools and leachers in order that 
basic skills and knowledge might be handed 
down from generation to generation. What 
happened when the Roman civilization de^ 
dined? As we have seen, people in western 
Europe had to work hard fust to cam a bare 
living. Thcv no longer had the means to sup¬ 
port schools or the time and energy to seek 
an education. 

The Church was successful in keeping the 
lamp of learning from going out. Mainly as 
a result of its efforts* the darkness of igno¬ 
rance was gradually dispelled and the way 
was lighted to a better future. Beginning in 
the eleventh century, a rich new civilization 
made its appearance in medieval Europe. Its 
accompjAliments—especially in scholarship* 
literature, and art—were comparable with 
those of the other great civilizations of his¬ 
tory. 

MEDIEVAL EDUCATION AND 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Learning During the Dark Age. During 
the Dark Age, most people were unable to 
read or write. Knights considered skill in 
fighting more important than book learning. 
Serfs had little opportunity for schooling and 
rarely went more than a few miles From the 
village where they were bom. Except for a 


few peddlers and pilgrims, there was no wav 
for news or knowledge to travel. The average 
person knew practically nothing about the 
outside world, and the great achievements 
of the ancient civilizations were largely for¬ 
gotten. 

Nevertheless, a little learning was kept 
alive by the Church and was encouraged by 
a few wise rulers like Charlemagne. Every 
bishop tried to have at least one school in 
his district, usually attached to his cathedral. 
Many of the monasteries also maintained 
schools. The teachers were priests or monks, 
and the course of study was designed to train 
pupils for the clergy. r [1ic.se church schools 
were extremely important because they pre¬ 
served some knowledge of the Latin lan¬ 
guage and Roman culture through the cen¬ 
turies of disorder. 

Rise of the Universities, As political and 
economic conditions luegan to improve dur¬ 
ing the eleventh centurv. more people be¬ 
came interested in learning. The cathedral 
schools grew rapidly, especially in the larger 
towns. At the same time, many western 
Europeans came into contact with the ad¬ 
vanced civilizations of the Byzantines and 
Moslems described in Unit 4. As a result, 
new knowledge was acquired and new 
schools for advanced study, the universities, 
came into existence. 

Altogether, about seventy-five universities 
were founded during the Middle Ages. Larg- 
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est was the University of Paris, which at one 
time had as many as fifty thousand students 
in attendance] Other notable universities 
were located at Bologna and Salerno in 
Italy, Heidelberg in Germany, and Oxford 
and Cambridge in England, Many of the 
universities established during the Middle 
Ages are still active and famous today. 

Universities of the Middle Ages had only 
the barest of physical facilities. Sometimes 
classes met in vacant lofts and the students 
sat on the straw-covered floor. Boobs were 
rare and costly because each one had to be 
copied by hand. The scarcity of books shaped 
the method of teaching. The professor read 
slowly from a textbook, adding comments 
and explanations as be went along. The stu¬ 
dents listened and took notes on wax tablets. 
In class discussions and debates, they were 
given the opportunity to show how much 
they had learned. As one medieval professor 
said* w It [debate] is more advantageous than 
reading because it clears up doubts. Nothing 
is known perfectly which has not been 
chewed by the teeth of disputation/' 

Like students in our own time* medieval 
scholars had other interests besides study. 
They "ha zed’ h newcomers, composed poems 
and songs poking fun at their teachers and 
studies, and engaged frequently in fights with 
the apprentice boys of the town. Teachers 
often complained that the students seemed 
far more interested in pleasure than in learn¬ 
ing. 

The Course of Study, The course of study 
was based on the seven liberal arts of the 
ancient Roman schools—grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and 
music. Considerable emphasis was also 
placed on Church history and doctrine. To 
obtain a degree, the student debated a diffi¬ 
cult question with his professor, using all the 
knowledge and skills he had acquired during 
his training. It was a thorough examination, 


designed to show whether he had really 
benefited from his education. 

The first degree, the bachelor of arts, was 
usually obtained after three to five years of 
study. The graduates status was much like 
that of the guild journeyman. He might also 
seek to obtain the master of arts degree, 
which would make him a full-fledged mem¬ 
ber of the university'. He was then eligible to 
engage in teaching and was entitled to be 
called master or doctor. After completion of 
their liberal arts studies, many scholars pro¬ 
ceeded to specialize in law, medicine, or 
theology (the study of religion). Theology, 
which attracted large numbers of students 
who were looking forward to careers in the 
Church, was known as the "'Queen of the 
Sciences/' 

Reason versus Authority* In medieval 
universities, most scholars proved a point in 
discussion by quoting authorities who were 
universally recognized and respected. Among 
the chief authorities were the popes and the 
early Church fathers, whose writings were 
carefully studied. Most important of all, of 
course, was the Bible, In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, however, leading schol¬ 
ars began to say that reason was just a$ im¬ 
portant in solving problems as authority 

Peter Abelard (1079-1142), who is cred¬ 
ited with being the founder of the University 
of Paris, was one of the first great scholars, 
or Schoolmen, to cast doubt on the use of 
authorities to prove everything. In a famous 
book* Sic et Non ("Yes and No"), lie pre¬ 
sented a number of important religious ques¬ 
tions. Then he quoted authorities to support 
both sides of each question. Thus Abelard 
showed that merely to rely on authorities is 
not enough. His book was banned as hereti¬ 
cal by the Church. But since Abelard did 
not go so far as to say that reason was more 
important than authority, he was allowed to 
continue his teaching and writing, 





The University of Oxford came into existence In the twelfth century. It now has more than twenty 
different do I leges. This is an air view of Oxford today. 


Far marc daring was the English Francis¬ 
can monk Roger Bacon (1214-1294). Bacon, 
who spent many years in study, insisted that 
scholars should experiment and observe for 
themselves instead of blindly accepting the 
views of authorities. He also attacked cor¬ 
ruption in the Church, Because of his teach¬ 
ings, he was confined to prison for ten yean 
by the Franciscan Order, 

Bacon and Abdard were not alone in dis¬ 
playing such critical views. While western 
Europe was experiencing its Dark Age p Mos¬ 
lem scholars, as we have seen, had continued 
the study of mathematics, astronomy, and 
other sciences. Tn the thirteenth century, 
their works were translated into Latin, 
Tlirough them. Arabic numerals, algebra, 
and geometry became known in Europe. 
Also, at this time* the works of Aristotle, 
which had been preserved by the Byzantines 
and Moslems, were translated into Latin and 
became the object of serious study in the 
universities. But Aristotle's method had 
been to observe and report the world he saw, 
not to quote authorities, lire popularity 8 of 


Aristotle, a pagan philosopher, began to 
create problems for the Church, which in¬ 
sisted on the importance of Christian author¬ 
ities. 

To heal the seeming conRtct between rea¬ 
son and faith became the Jifework of the 
great Italian Schoolman Thomas Aquinas 
(122?—1274). Aquinas wrote a weighty sum¬ 
mary of medieval learning (Summer T/ico- 
fogide), in which he sought to prove that 
faith and reason arc both necessary and lead 
to the same conclusions. His method was to 
state a doctrine accepted by the Church, list 
all possible objections to it, and then dis¬ 
prove each objection by clear logical reason¬ 
ing. For centuries, the teaching of Thomas 
Aquinas exerted tremendous influence over 
education. He is generally considered the 
greatest of the Schoolmen, 

By producing many competent teachers 
and scholars, the medieval universities not 
only raised the level of learning in western 
Europe but provided wdhtramed people for 
many important tasks. Their influence is 
still very apparent in modem universities 
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Nevertheless, medieval education had cer¬ 
tain serious weals nesses. It emphasized reli¬ 
gious studies to the neglect of science and 
other important branches of knowledge. 
Students spent a large part of their time argu¬ 
ing about such questions as “How many 
angels can stand on the point of a needle?" 
Worst of all, most medieval scholars relied 
blindly On past authorities, instead of think¬ 
ing and observing the world about them for 
themselves. 

MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 
AND ART 

Medieval Literature. Latin was the lan¬ 
guage of the Church and the universal lan¬ 
guage of scholarship in medieval Europe. 
Since all teaching was conducted in that 
language, it was understood by every edu¬ 
cated person. Most books were written in 
Latin. The use of a common language made 
it easy for scholars of different countries to 
travel around and to communicate with one 
another. The common people, on the other 
hand, spoke vernacular (native) languages. 
U\ most of the territories once held bv the 
Romans, the vernaculars were based on 
Latin. Gradually, these became the modem 
Romance languages—French, Italian, Span¬ 
ish, Portuguese, and Rumanian. In other 
pits of Europe, the various Genuanic and 
Slavic peoples developed vernacular from 
the tribal dialects of their ancestors. 

Every country eventually produced a new 
literature in the vernacular which had a 
much wider appeal than the learned works 
in Latin. Songs of chivalry, of w-ars and 
heroes, were most popular among the nobil¬ 
ity* French minstrels sang of the Knight 
Roland, who had fought for Charlemagne 
against the Moslems. In England, legends 
grew* up about King Arthur and his Knights 
of the Round Table, 


Fhe common people had their own litera¬ 
ture, which reflected their ideas and expe¬ 
riences. Their animal fables poked fun at 
human weaknesses. They also sharply at¬ 
tacked the greed and cruelty of the upper 
classes. One famous English poem. The 
V JsiOTT of Pfers Plowman, shows how much 
the peasants longed for fairer treatment. On 
the whole, the vernacular literature was full 
of vigor and vitality because it reflected the 
way people actually lived and thought. 

\V hethcr written in Latin or the vernacu- 
lars, medieval literature was much concerned 
with religious themes. In addition to the 
theological writings of the Schoolmen, there 
w r erc many histories of the Church, lives of 
the saints, hymns* and so on. Religious ideals 
(such as the legend of the Holy Grail) were 
glorified in many of the feudal songs about 
chivalry. Even drama consisted almost en- 
tircly of religious play's* which w r cre staged 
in church after the service. 

Two great poems, written during the Mid- 
die Ages, also used religious themes, though 
in quite different ways. The Divine Comedy 
was written in Italian by the poet Dante 
Alighieri (I265-H21), Dante describes his 
imaginary journey through the next world 
—t rough the torments of the Inferno and 
t ie punishments of Purgatory to the glories 
o Paradise. Fhe second great poem, the 

anterbury 1 tffes, was by the English poet 
Geoffrey Chaucer (1340?-H00). Written in 
t e English used an London at the time, it 
consists of witty and entertaining stories 
told by a group of pilgrims while traveling to 
a famous shrine. 

Medieval Art and Architecture. Religion 
*as also the inspiration for most medieval 
art. Painters reverently portrayed incidents 
in the lives of Jesus, the Virgin Mary, and 
t ] c saints. Monks illuminated (adorned) 
religious manuscripts w r ith fine minia* 
ture paintings. Sculptors decorated churches 




The Cathedral of Amiens France 
(right), and Moire Dame in Paris 
(bottom) are celebrated! examples of 
Gothic church architecture. 
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with statues of angels, saints* and grotesque 
demons. Glaziers artistically fitted together 
small pieces of stained glass into beautiful 
pictures for church windows. 

Undoubtedly; the outstanding artistic crea¬ 
tions of the Middle Ages were the cathedrals. 
Cities vied with one another in building 
them. The finest architects, artists, and 
craftsmen of the period joined together in 
the work of construction. Though thousands 
of people contributed their labors, they took 
centuries to complete. For size and beauty, 
the medieval cathedrals rank among man s 
greatest architectural achievements. 

Many of the early cathedrals were designed 
in the simple Romanesque style. These had 
thick stone walls supporting a low heavy 
roof of wood or stone. Then architects 
learned to elevate the roof by resting it on 
pointed arches. The heavy outward thrust 


was supported by stone buttresses built 
alongside the exterior walls [as in the dia¬ 
gram p p„ 203- j, This new "Gothic style” made 
possible many large windows through which 
light could pour into the interior. 

The tall towers and spires and pointed 
arches of a medieval Gothic cathedral seem 
to point upward like a symbol of man's de¬ 
sire to reach heaven. On entering, the wor¬ 
shiper is dwarfed by the lofty ceilings and is 
filled with a sense of his insignificance. On 
every side he is surrounded by beautiful 
religious pictures and symbols. The softly 
colored light from the stained glass window's* 
the swelling strains of the organ* the elab¬ 
orate ritual solemnly intoned in Latin—all 
help to give him a feeling of communion 
with God. The medieval cathedral is an 
enduring monument to the power o! Chris¬ 
tianity in the Age of Faith. 
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Medieval Foundations of the 
Modern World 

A Significant Era. The Middle Ages span 
almost a thousand years of European history. 
The first half was the Dark Age, when bar¬ 
barism repeatedly threatened to overwhelm 
society. During these centuries, the barbarian 
invaders were gradually converted to Chris¬ 
tianity. In time, victors and vanquished 
merged to form a new society. Eventually a 
rich new civilization appeared which laid 
the foundations for our own civilization 
today. 

Important Political and Economic 
Changes. During the Dark Age. strong cen¬ 
tral government disappeared from western 
Europe. The feudal lords provided a degree 
of law and order in each local district, but 
they fought constantly among themselves 
Gradually, ambitious monarchs arose and 
began to impose their authority' over the war¬ 
like nobles. Political progress was also made 
in the towns, where the inhabitants had an 
opportunity to learn the fundamentals of 
self-government. 

The inhabitants of early medieval Europe 
lived on the manors and had to supply al¬ 
most all of their own needs. Theu^ as politi¬ 


cal conditions improved, trade gradually re¬ 
covered. Merchants found it profitable to 
supply the people with the articles they 
could not produce for themselves. Old 
towns revived and new ones sprang up. The 
townspeople organized guilds to protect and 
promote their interests. Artisans developed 
new skills and produced better products, 
thereby enabling society to enjoy higher 
living standards. 

Cultural Progress. As soon as conditions 
permitted* people again became interested 
in learning. The universities became centers 
of a great educational revival. Though medie¬ 
val scholarship was generally handicapped 
by excessive faith in past authorities, a few 
advanced thinkers dared to challenge ac¬ 
cepted beliefs. Important literary' works were 
produced in Latin and in the different ver¬ 
nacular languages. There were also remark¬ 
able advances in architecture and other fine 
arts. 

Achievements of the Church. Much of 
this progress was achieved through the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church, which occupied a 
vital position in medieval western Europe. It 
converted and civilized the barbarians, 
maintained essential services when govern¬ 
ments failed, and inspired the creative work 
of scholars* writers, and artists. Through the 
Church, the ideals of Christianity guided 
the people as they constructed their new 
civilization. 

Many powerful institutions helped the 
people of medieval Europe to move forward. 
But the very strength of these institutions 
created a danger. As time passed, they 
threatened to grow rigid and become handi¬ 
caps rather than aids, to progress. However, 
as we shall sec in the neat unit, this danger 
was averted when events brought the people 
of western Europe into close contact with 
the more advanced cultures of the East, 





25 / Lesson Review 



Checking the facts 

1. Explain: cathedral schools; universities; lib¬ 
eral arts; theology; vernacular literature; 
Romanesque style; Gothic style. 

2. Identify: the Schoolmen; Abelard; Roger 
Bacon; Thomas Aquinas; Dante; Gbaucer. 

3. Why did learning decline during Europe's 
Dark Age? How was some learning kept 
alive during this period? 

4. Why did improved schools begin to appear 
during the eleventh century? 

5. Describe the methods of teaching, the course 
of study, and the degrees of the medieval 
universities. 

6. Discuss briefly the work of each of the three 
great medieval Schoolmen. 

7™ What were the major achievements of medi¬ 
eval education? What were its shortcom¬ 
ings? 

8, Describe the achievements in literature, art! 
and architecture of the medieval period. 
Explain how each showed the influence of 
religion. 

Applying history 

L Why was theology regarded as the ' Queen 
of the Sciences 1 ' in medieval universities? 
Which studies generally receive the greatest 
stress in universities today? Explain this 
shift of emphasis. 

2. Explain what is meant by the phrase Reason 
versus authority. Why h it often necessary, 
especially for young people, to accept au¬ 
thority? 

3. Why was the literature of the common 
people quite different from that of the up 
per clashes during the Middle Ages? Do 
such sharp cultural differences still exist? 
Prove your answer. 

A Why was the ability to use Latin helpful 
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to medieval scholars? Do you think we 
should try to establish a universal language 
today? Explain. 

Special activities 

1, Read passages from the Divine Comedy or 
the Canterbury Tales that illustrate medieval 
ways and attitudes. Compare them with 
ideas in our own day. 

2. Stage a debate following the methods used 
by medieval scholars. Choose a contro¬ 
versial topic of current interest and have 
both sides prepare briefs which consist 
mainly of quotations from authorities. 

3- Prepare a report on the University of Paris 
or another important medieval university. 

4. Visit a Gothic church or some other build¬ 
ing in your community built in the Gothic 
style. Write a brief essay comparing Gothic 
with more recent styles of architecture. 


Summarizing Unit 5 


1- Arrange a class exhibit entitled “Europe 
During the Nlid-dlc Ages.' 1 Use, wherever 
possible, the materials you have gathered 
in other parts of this unit. 

2. Divide the class into four groups—knights, 
serfs, townspeople, and clergymen. Have 
each group prepare a report telling what 
their social class contributed to the develop¬ 
ment of medieval European civilization. 

1. Play a hat game, drawing slips to review 
the important terms, names, and events 
in this unit. 

A In your notebook, prepare an outline of the 
most important political, economic, re¬ 
ligious, and cultural developments discussed 
in Unit 5* 





Books to Head 


Specialized Accounts 

Baldwin, XIarsiiai.i. W r The jM gdierat 
Church. Cornell,, 1953. A brief, scholarly 
treatment of the Church and its role in 
medieval society, 

Baldwin, Su^Mi KFiErD. The Organization of 
Medieval Christianity. Holt, 3929. 

—--, Business in the Middle Ages. Holt, 

1937, Brief scholarly studies suitable for the 
general reader. 

CouLTOBp G. C. Medie^d Panorama Cam¬ 
bridge* 1944. Life in England From the Nor¬ 
man Conquest to the Protestant Revolution, 
described by a noted scholar. 

•Davis, William 5, Life on a Medieval 
Barony. Harper, 19>l. An excellent picture 
of a typical feudal community of the thir¬ 
teenth century. 

3 Hartman; Gertrude. Medieval Days and 
Ways. Macmillan, 1956, Interesting descrip¬ 
tions of medieval life. 

Haskins. C. H- The Rise of Universities. Cor¬ 
nell, 1957. A brief, readable description. 

* Holmes, Urban T, Daily Life in the Twelfth 

Century. Wisconsin, 1952. A vivid descrip¬ 
tion of life in medieval London and Paris, 
based on an actual account by a young uni¬ 
versity student, 

•Mills, Dorothy. The huddle Ages, Putnam, 
19 3% Lively, with many quotations and il¬ 
lustrations. 

* Packard, Sidney R. Europe uiid the Church 

under Innocent ill. Holt, 1927. A brief ac¬ 
count of the most powerful medieval pope 
and his relations with European monarchs. 

Power, Eileen. Medieval People. Double-day, 
1955. The lives of six ordinary people de¬ 
scribed vividly by a distinguished scholar. 


•Tappan, Eva M. When Knights 1 Were Bofd r 
Houghton Mifflin, 1939. A well-ill us t rated 
account of medieval industrv, trade, religion, 
and culture. 


Biographies and historical Fiction 

Bolton, I. M. Son of the Land. Messncr, 
1946. The story of a runaway serf hi medieval 
England, 

* Chesterton, G. K St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Double-day. 1956. An excellent biography of 
the great Schoolman. 

Gilbert, Jane. Imps and Angels. Dutton, 
1946, A novel set in the period when the 
great cathedrals were being built. 

Gray, Elizabeth J. Addm of the Road. Vik¬ 
ing, 1942. The adventures of a wandering 
minstrel in thilfeenth-cenhjry Europc- 
Jewett. Sophie. GodfV TrouiWor. Crowell, 
1957. A life of St- Francis of Assisi. 

* Jorgensen, Johannes. St. Francis of Assisi. 

Doubleday, 1955- Highly recommended 
biography of the founder nf the Franciscan 
Order. 

■Lamprey, Louise, In the Days of the Guild 
Stokes, 1918. 

-■ Masters of the Guild. Lippincotl, 

1921. Simple but informative sketches of 
medieval industry and town life. 

Pei, Mario A. Swords of Anjou- John Day, 
1951. A novel of war and romance in feudal 
days. 

Scoet, Sir Walter. htmhoe . Various editions. 
A dramatic story of feudalism and chivalry 
in the England of Richard the Lion-Hearted^ 

* Waddell, Helen J. Peter Abelard. Holt, 

1933. An interesting fictionalized biography. 




UNIT 6 

THE AGE OF 

TRANSITION 


Historical dates are convenient tools. By serving as pegs on which to hang a chain 
of events, they make it easier to trace the order in which events occurred- His¬ 
torians, therefore, have tried to find a satisfactory date to mark the end of the 
Middle Ages and the beginning of modem times. They have found this difficult 
because there was no sharp break between the two periods. In late medieval society, 
as in the declining Roman Empire, changes occurred so gradually that few people 
noticed their significance. 

Nevertheless, the fourteenth century witnessed the beginning of a period of 
transition. As a result of the Crusades and other earlier developments, Europeans 
enjoyed a growing prosperity and more direct contacts with the East. They began 
to acquire a new' outlook on life, new cultural interests, and new political and reli¬ 
gious concepts. In the fifteenth century, the transition to the new age was much 
more apparent. And by the end of the sixteenth century. Feudalism, serfdom, and 
the other main institutions of the Middle Ages had disappeared or had been greatly 
modified. Europe was beginning to take on its modern form. 

To understand the changes during this Age of Transition, we should be able to 
answer the following questions: 

1. What happened when the West came into close contact with the 
civilizations of the East? 

2. How did western Europe experience a “rebirth" of learning? 

3. How.' did the formation of new nations alter the map of Europe? 

4. How did religious disunity develop in western Europe? 

5. I low did all of these changes contribute to the passing of the 
Middle Ages and the emergence of modern times? 
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26 / THE MEETING 


OF EAST AND WEST 



ff a man lives all his life in a valley,, his 
horizon is limited by the surrounding moun¬ 
tains, Then one day he decides to see what 
lies beyond the hills. Slowly and laboriously, 
he toils up the steep ascent. Finally he 
reaches the summit. Before him lies a new- 
horizon, a new world. 

So it was with the people of western 
Europe in the Middle Ages. For almost five 
hundred years, during the Dark Age, they 
lived in the valley. Then, in the Feudal 
Age, they began the long upward climb. 
Finally surmounting the barriers of disorder 
and ignorance, Western men discovered in 
the East the civilizations of the Byzantines 
and Moslems. Both were more glorious bv 
Far than they had ever imagined. 

THE WARS OF THE CROSS 

Renewed Contact with the East. During 
the Dart Age, there had been little contact 
between western Europe and the East. In 
the eleventh century, however, when the 
Moslems lost control of the Mediterranean 
Sea, Italian merchants again found it pos¬ 
sible to trade with Constantinople and other 
Byzantine ports, Christian pilgrims accom¬ 
panied the merchants in order to visit the 
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Holy Sepulcher, the tomb of Jesus, in Jerusa¬ 
lem, Additional contact was made bv schol¬ 
ars who went to Spain, southern Italy, and 
Sicily, where they acquainted themselves 
with Moslem learning. 

The travelers' reports of the wealth and 
splendor they' had seen amused in manv 
people the desire to leam more about these 
strange and fascinating Eastern civilizations. 
The opportunity came when the West 
launched a series; of religious wars, or Cru¬ 
sades, against the Moslem world To under¬ 
stand the powerful effects of the renewed 
contact between East and West, it is im¬ 
portant to study the store of the Crusades. 

Causes of the First Crusade. The Ctu- 
sades began mainly as a result of events in 
the East. At the beginning of the eleventh 
century, a nomadic people from central 
Asia, the Seljuh Turks, invaded Mesopo¬ 
tamia and gained control of the caliphate of 
Bagdad (see p. 147). Later they expanded 
westward, defeated the Byzantines, and con¬ 
quered all of Asia Minor, 

The Byzantine empemr sent frantic ap 
peals to the pope for help. His pleas were 
echoed by pilgrims, who returned from the 
1 loly Land with tragic talcs of mistreatment. 
Because the Seljuk Turks had recently cm- 
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braced a new religion, [$lam y they were in¬ 
tolerant, as new converts are inclined to be* 
However, scholars believe that the stories of 
Seljuk atrocities were greatly exaggerated. 

The Pope, Urban II, was much disturbed 
by the sufferings reported by Christians re- 
turning from the East* But he also had other 
reasons for responding to their appeals for 
help. He felt that Europe needed greater 
peace and security'. Conditions were likely to 
improve if the war-loving feudal nobles de¬ 
parted for the Holy Land to fight the Turks. 
Moreover, Urban was engaged at this rime in 
a conflict with the Holy Roman Emperor 
Over investiture. By proclaiming a holy war 
against the Moslems, he hoped to strengthen 
the papacy and gain leadership of the West; 

In answer to the Pope's summons, a great 
council of churchmen and nobles met in 
1095 at Clermont in Fiance. In a stirring 
speech, the Pope called on his audience to 


wage war against the Turks. "Christ himself 
will be your leader/ 1 he said* "Wrench the 
land from the accursed race. Thus shall you 
dispossess your foes of their wealth and come 
home victorious* or F purpled w ith your own 
blood, receive an everlasting reward/' His 
w r ords met w r ith enthusiastic shouts of h4 God 
wills it] God wills it!” Many of his listeners 
immediately took up the cross, which be¬ 
came the symbol of the Crusaders. Then 
priests and monks spread the Pope's mes 
sage throughout w-esiem Europe and per¬ 
suaded many other people to fain in the 
gTeat venture* 

Religious zeal and idealism were probably 
the main inspiration of the Crusaders, t hey 
were anxious to safeguard their fellow' Chris¬ 
tians in Constantinople and to regain con¬ 
trol of the Holy Sepulcher from the Turks. 
Moreover, the Pope had promised that all 
who participated in the Cni$adc would be 
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granted forgiveness of their sins. What mat¬ 
tered suffering or danger or even death when 
the prize was eternal salvation? 

However, many Crusaders were influenced 
by less worthy motives. Some hoped to gain 
riches or to acquire territory in Palestine, 
described in the Bible as a "land Bowing 
with milk and hones'," Still others looked 
for adventure, excitement, or glory. A few 
were even criminals, who left Europe to 
escape punishment. 

The First Crusade, 10%-1099. Some 
members of the lower classes, aroused bv 
the preaching of the clergy, stopped what¬ 
ever they' were doing to answer God's call. 
Ignorant of the distance and difficulties in¬ 
volved, about ten thousand of them—men, 
women, and children—set forth for Jerusa¬ 
lem. It was more a mob than an armv, Thev 
begged or stoic food as they marched east¬ 
ward. The few who survived the hazardous 
journey reached Asia Minor only to be 
slaughtered or enslaved by the Turks. 

Later the same year- 1096, the main army, 
which was led by a number of powerful 
French and Noonan feudal lords, set out 
for the East. Some of the groups proceeded 
overland; others went by ship from Italy. 
They- arranged to meet at Constantinople, 
There the leaders reorganized their forces 
and led them across the Straits. They de¬ 
feated the Turks in Asia Minor and re¬ 
stored that province to the Byzantine 
emperor. Then, moving southward, they' at¬ 
tacked the strongly fortified cities of Syria. 

Here the Crusaders encountered stubborn 
resistance. The growing scarcity of supplies, 
the outbreak of disease, and frequent quar¬ 
rels among the leaders created additional 
difficulties. On more than one occasion, 
the expedition faced failure. But continuing 
to fight on. the Crusaders conquered one 
Moslem stronghold after another. Jerusalem 


itself was conquered in 1099. The First 
Crusade was a complete success. 

The Later Crusades- Unfortunately, the 
Crusaders organized the captured territory 
into feudal states (map, p. 211). Like the 
feudal lords in the West, they soon began to 
fight among themselves. The Turks, profiting 
from the Christians' disunity, succeeded in 
recapturing Edcssa, one of the Crusaders' 
key outposts, in 1144, Shocked by this loss, 
the Church appealed to the rulers of Europe 
to save the Holy Land. lire Holy Roman 
Emperor and the King of France agreed to 
take up the cross. However, because the 
German and french knights seemed more 
anxious to fight each other than the enemy, 
the Second Crusade proved a dismal Failure. 
Hie Turks continued their slow advance un¬ 
til they had retaken Jerusalem in 1187. 

News of this disaster inspired the three 
strongest rulers of Europe—the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, King Richard the Lion- 
Hearted of England, and King Philip Augus¬ 
tus of France—to launch a Third Crusade, 
in 1189. This Crusade also met with ill for¬ 
tune. Frederick Barbarossa was drowned 
while fording a stream in Asia Minor, Lack¬ 
ing a leader, most of his knights returned 
home. Soon afterwards, the French and 
English kings quarreled bitterly and Philip 
Augustus went back to France. 

Left to cam on the w ar alone. King Rich¬ 
ard was unable to defeat the Turks. But the 
English King's courage won the admiration 
of the generous Seljut ruler Salad in. He 
signed a treaty with Richard granting Chris¬ 
tian pilgrims the right of safe passage to 
Jerusalem, a small reward for so great an 
effort. But in spite of these defeats, the 
Crusades continued. 

The Fourth Crusade was preached by 
Pope Innocent ill j n 12(H. It proved a 
shameful affair. Venetian merchants and 
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This citadel built by Crusaders ol Aleppo, Syria,, still! stands a* p memorial to their bold venture. 


shipowners diverted the Crusaders into at- 
tacking, Venice's great trade rival, Cons tan- 
tin opld Despite the protests of the Pope, the 
Crusaders conquered the city,, establishing a 
Latin Empire in the East. The Byzantines 
recovered control about a half-century' later, 
hut their empire never regained its former 
strength. Moreover, after such a betrayal, 
there was little hope that the Westerners 
and Byzantines would co-operate against the 
Moslems, 

In all, the stream of European migration 
to the East continued for about two cen¬ 
turies. During this time, there were four 
major Crusades and a number of minoi 
ones. The Europeans, however, were unable 
to overcome the handicap of distance- More 
important, they were unable to stop the 
constant quarreling among themselves. 
Consequently* the Moslems regained con¬ 
trol of the Holy Land at the end of the 


thirteenth century and retained it until 
World War L Thousands of Christians had 
sacrificed their lives, only to fail in Hie end 

THE CRUSADES HELP TO 
BRING ABOUT CHANGES 

Significance of the Crusades. History, like 
a tapestry; is made up of many intertwining 
threads. Thus, to say that the Crusades were 
responsible for transforming medieval civili¬ 
zation would be to ignore many of the other 
threads. As we have seen in Unit > T feudal 
Europe was witnessing many profound 
changes even before the Crusades. For ex¬ 
ample. orderly government was beginning to 
reappear, trade and town life were reviving, 
and schools and universities were being es- 
tab! a shed. Even so. the importance of the 
Crusades must lie recognized. They speeded 
up the changes taking place in medieval 
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Hian four hundred yean, the Ottoman suh 
tans ruled the Balkan Peninsula. as well as 
all the lauds along the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean, 

Decline of Feudalism and Serfdom. The 
most important effects of the Crusades were 
felt in the West. Because many nobles were 
killed, the feudal nobility of Europe was 
weakened. In addition, the nobles who did 
survive Found their influence lessened by 
their long absence and financial troubles. 
I be average lord had been forced to bor- 


Transition. 

Rise of the Ottoman Empire* The influ¬ 
ence of the Crusades was not limited to 
western Europe alone. The power nf the 
Seljuk Turks gradually crumbled, partly as 
the result of the long wars with the Crusad¬ 
ers. Eventually* new invaders, the Ottoman 
Turks* conquered Asia Minor. Capturing 
Constantinople in 1451* the Ottoman Turks 
destroyed the old Byzantine Empire and 
then advanced deep into Europe. For more 


row heavily from moneylenders to pay for 
Iris trip to the East. The high interest rates 
made it difficult for him to repay his debts. 
Often, he was forced to sell Iris serfs their 
freedom or to accept money payments in 
place of their services. In either case, his 
control over them was reduced 

ln the fourteenth century, the lords' 
authority over the serfs was further weak¬ 
ened. llie Black Death, a plague originating 
m the East* swept over Europe in I14S. It 
caused the death of between one-third and 
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one-half of the total population. The result¬ 
ing shortage of labor placed the peasants 
in a favorable bargaining position. Unless 
the lord gave them their freedom and rent 
reductions, they threatened to leave the 
manor. Some lords avoided trouble by agree¬ 
ing to the peasants' demands. Others were 
stubborn and refused any concessions. 

A number of peasant revolts broke out* 
especially in England and France, These 
raged for months before they w h ere sup¬ 
pressed, In the end* however* the lords were 
generally forced to grant most of the peas¬ 
ants' demands. Thus the decline of the 
lords' power, which began with the rise of 
towns; was hastened by the Crusades and 
the Black Death. This decline was to con¬ 
tinue for centuries until feudalism and serf¬ 
dom vanished completely from western 
Europe. As the feudal nobility grew weaker, 
it was no longer able to halt the rising power 
of Europe's kings. 

A Higher Stan da id of Living. The Cru¬ 
sades helped bring about changes in the 
way Europeans lived. From the Moslems 
they- learned refined manners and customs* 
such as the use of eating implements. Lords 
and ladies could now wear garments of silk 
or muslin, instead of eoRTse wool Or linen. 
Rugs, porcelains* and glassware helped to 
make life in the castle more gracious. Spices, 
useful for preserving and flavoring meat* 
found a profitable sale. New foods—sugar, 
tea, coffee, citrus fruits, and peaches (“Per¬ 
sian apples* 1 )—quickly won popularity. In 
an unexpected way* Europeans did gain a 
share of the East’s riches. 

New Trade Routes. Once Europeans be¬ 
came accustomed to the luxuries of the 
Orient, trade with the East expanded re¬ 
markably. As in ancient Homan times* the 
Mediterranean Sea became a highroad of 
commerce, linking the ports of Italy with 
























those of Asia Minor and North Africa. From 
Italy, the goods of the East were shipped by 
sea to England and the Low Countries, or 
they were carried northward through the 
Alpine passes into France, Germany, and 
central Europe (map, pp. 214-21>). As pay¬ 
ment for these goods, Italian merchants 
brought back a wide variety of foodstuffs and 
such raw 1 materials as wheat, fish, timber, 
wool* hides, fur, and pitch. The exchange 
enriched all concerned. Both Europe and the 
East obtained necessary goods and found 
markets for their surplus products. 

Flourishing Trading Cities in Italy, For 
centuries, the cities of Italy enjoyed a nearly 
complete monopoly of the Mediterranean 
trade, lltcy also developed new industries 


That Byzantine influent was strong in medieval Italy can be seen from these exarnples-mosoic* 
from a church in Ravenna (above) ond the Cathedral of St Mark In Venice (below). Note the 
Byzantine domes, arches, column*, and decorations, 









and became the most prosperous cities in 
Europe. Richest of all was Venice, “Queen 
of the Adriatic" (map, p. 223), Built on 
small islands at the head of the Adriatic, 
the city was easily accessible to both land 
and sea trade. It was already a flourishing 
commercial center in the early eleventh cen¬ 
tury. Because it was Europe's most conven¬ 
ient gateway to the East, Venice grew very 
wealthy during and after the Crusades, By 
building a powerful fleet it was able to ac¬ 
quire a great maritime empire in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

The great rival of Venice was Genoa, on 
the northwest coast of Italy, Because it has 
an excellent port. Genoa w'as an important 
center of Mediterranean shipping- Like 
Venice, it was inhabited by many wealthy 
merchants and bold seamen, of whom Chris¬ 
topher Columbus is the most Famous, 

Midway between these two great port 
cities is Milan, Located in the rich Po 
River valley, near the Alpine passes into 
Switzerland and France, Milan early became 
a leading center of industry' and tiadc. Ar¬ 
mor making and the manufacture of woolen 
cloth were the city's main industries. Milan 
was also, for a time, the head of the Lom¬ 
bard League, an alliance of northern Italian 
cities formed to protect Italy from foreign 
invasion, 

Florence, in the north central portion of 
the peninsula, was another of the leading 
Italian commercial cities. Its wealth was 
based on woolen-cloth manufacture and far- 
reaching financial activities. Florentine 
merchants opened the first banks in west¬ 
ern Europe. Using various tricks to evade 
the Church’s laws against usury* they made 
fortunes on loans to tire Crusaders, 

Aside from these four, there were many 
other prosperous cities in Italy, They gave 
added evidence of the peninsulas impor- 
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tance in the revived Mediterranean com¬ 
merce. 

The Hanseatic League, Expanding trade 
also enriched many cities of the Low Coun¬ 
tries and Germany. They served as the main 
distributing centers in northern Europe for 
goods obtained from the Venetians and 
other Italian merchants. Some seventy of 
these cities, located mainly in north Gcr 
many* combined in a strong organization 
known as the Hanseatic League. 

The Hanseatic League maintained trad¬ 
ing posts in numerous countries—England, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Rus 
sia, Besides distributing Oriental goods, the 
League for a time controlled almost all of 
Russia's trade with the West and monopo¬ 
lized the Baltic Sea herring fisheries. Fish 
was especially important as a trading item 
in medieval Europe because the common 
people could not afford much meat and no¬ 
body was supposed to eat meat on Fridays 
or during Lent. The Hanseatic League con¬ 
tinued to play an important role in the com¬ 
mercial life of northern Europe until the 
sixteenth century, when shifting trade routes 
and growing competition from the new na¬ 
tions of Europe destroyed the basis of its 
prosperity. 

Cultural Gains, The meeting of East and 
West also provided Europeans with the 
opportunity to learn about Eastern culture. 
Westerners learned a great deal about gcog- 
raphy and science. They borrowed many 
Eastern inventions, notably Arabic numer¬ 
als, the compass, the magnify ing len$ ? gun¬ 
powder, and paper. They also rediscovered 
many ancient Greek and Roman writers, 
whose works had been preserved by the 
Byzantines and Moslems, As we shall soon 
see, the Europeans' contacts with these 
older civilizations helped to revolutionize 
the entire medieval outlook on life. 
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1. Explain: Holy Sepulcher; Crusades; Coim- 
ci] of Clermont; Holy Land; Black Death; 
"Queen of the Adriatic' 1 ; Lombard League; 
Hanseatic League, 

2. Identify: Urban II; Frederick Barbarossa; 
Richard the Lion-Hearted; Seljuk Turks; 
Salad in, 

l. How did western Europeans become ac¬ 
quainted with the Moslem and Byzantine 
civilizations in the eleventh century? 

4. Piscuss briefly at least three reasons why 
Pope Urban II called the First Crusade. 

5. What motives influenced people to join 
the Crusades? 

6. Why was the First Crusade considered a 
success? Why did the later Crusades fail? 

7. Why did feudalism and serfdom decline 
in western Europe during the later Middle 
Ages? 

8- Explain how trade with the East enriched 
the Italian city-states, the cities of Ger¬ 
many and the Low Countries, and western 
Europe generally. 

Applying history 

1. Why did the early Crusaders help the 
Byzantines? Why did they later attack and 
seize Constantinople? Why was the West' 
erners' conquest of the Byzantine Empire 
an important factor in the final failure of 
the Crusades? 

2. Give your Opinion of this statement; The 
indirect results of the Crusades were much 
more important than their direct achieve' 
merits, Describe briefly at least two other 
instances of military conquest that promoted 
the spread of civilization, 

3. How did the Black Death affect the peas 
ants of western Europe? Why do workers 
generally benefit when there is a scarcity 
of labor? 
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4. Why did Venice become known as "Queen 
of the Adriatic"? Mention at least two 
other cases of seafaring activity that helped 
bring a country prosperity and power. 

Hiitory and geography 

L Locate (maps, pp. 211 and 214-215): 
Genoa; Milan; Florence; Kingdom of Jerusa¬ 
lem; County of Tripoli; Principality of 
Antioch; Count)' of Edessa. 

2, What geographic factors explain the loca¬ 
tion of the Christian states in the east (map, 
p. 211)7 

1. Trace the routes used by the earlv Crusad¬ 
ers (map, pp, 214-215}- 

4, Trace at least two routes by which silks 
and other fine wares from China could 
reach western Europe during the medieval 
period [map. pp, 214-215), Estimate their 
length. Explain why ontv valuable goods 
were shipped and why their prices in Europe 
were very high, 

5. Choose one of the following groups of cities 
(map. pp. 214—2 IS) and explain why each 
city in the group became a flourishing com¬ 
mercial center: (a) Samarkand, Bagdad. 
Alexandria; (b) Venice. Genoa, Milan; (e) 
Marseilles, London, Paris; (d) Antwerp. 
Liibcck, Danzig. 

Special activities 

1- Consult a source book on medieval history 
and read to the class Pope Urban's speech to 
the Council of Clermont. Make a list of the 
different ways in which he appealed to his 
listeners to go on a crusade to the Holy 
Land, 

2, After you read a detailed account of the 
First Crusade, write the diarv of a knight 
who took part in it, 

3- Stage a debate between "Crusaders" and 
"Moslems" on the question. Were the 
Crusades justified? 
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History never repeats itself, even if the 
old adage says it does. But it contains many 
parallels. This should not surprise us. It is 
natural for similar conditions to produce 
similar results p even though the time oi 
place may be different. Let us compare 
Greece in ancient times with Italy m the 
Age of Transition. 

As in Greece, the typical city in Italy 
together with its surrounding area formed 
a small independent republic or city-state. 
Most of the Italian city-states were tom by 
feuds between the wealthy classes and the 
common people. In some, the government 
fell under the control of an aristocracy of 
merchants and bankers. In others, power 
was seized by ambitious despots, who re¬ 
sembled the ancient Greet tyrants. The 
Italian city-states were also weakened by com 
tinual wars among themselves and eventu¬ 
ally fell an easy prey to foreign conquest. 

Despite their difficulties, the Italian city- 
states enjoyed centuries of remarkable pros¬ 
perity. During the period of their greatest 
glory, about BSQ to HSO. their culture was 
comparable to the Golden Age of ancient 
Athens. From ftalv. the new culture slowly 
spread beyond the Alps into northern Eu¬ 
rope. Even,where, it produced profound 
changes in art, in literature, and. above all. 


in men 1 * attitudes toward life. This new 
culture—named the Renaissance or "“rebirth 
of civilisation*'—served a$ a bridge between 
the Middle Ages and the modem world. 

THE NEW HUMANISM 
AND ITS EFFECTS 

The Rise of Humanism, The name "Ren¬ 
aissance" is, of course, a misleading one. It 
was created by writers who felt that civili¬ 
zation had been reborn after a long dark 
age. However* as we have seen, even in the 
West civilization did not die when Roane 
fell Medieval Europe witnessed the estab¬ 
lishment of many schools and universities, 
the appearance of the great Gothic art, and 
the development of a rich new p culture. In 
fact, the Renaissance should be considered 
both the result and the continuation of 
earlier medieval achievements, 

Italians w p ere the first to experience the 
Renaissance, The Italian city-states pros¬ 
pered as a result of their busy trade with 
the East. Merchants and Crusaders brought 
back new ideas, as well as spices, perfumes, 
and other luxuries. As wealth and knowledge 
increased men worried less about religion 
and the afterlife. They concentrated instead 
on tire joys and pleasures of the present. The 
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old medieval culture, which had been domi¬ 
nated by the Church and religion, gave way 
to a new culture in which man was the 
center of existence. 

A basic feature of the Renaissance was 
the widespread interest in the classics, the 
rich literature of ancient Rome and Greece, 
True, many of the classics had been hnew-n 
to medieval scholars. Aristotle's writings* foi 
example, had been used by the Schoolmen 
to construct their own systems of theology 
and philosophy. But there was one impor¬ 
tant difference. Unlike the scholars of the 
Middle Ages, most of the Renaissance 
scholars were not members of the clergy . 
Thus they felt free to enjoy the delightful 
works of Cicero. Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and 
other "pagan" writers, even though these had 
little religious or spiritual purpose. Since 
the Renaissance scholars were primarily con¬ 
cerned with humanity and things human 
rather than with religion, they' were called 
humanists. Their worldly outlook on life 
was called humanism. 

Humanism in Italy. The first great human¬ 
ist was a native of Florence named Fran¬ 
cesco Petrarch f 1304-1374). As a boy, 
Petrarch came across some poems of Virgil 
Fascinated by these and by other Roman 
writings, Petrarch thereafter devoted him¬ 
self to studying the literature and history of 
ancient Rome. In some of his Own writings, 
lie imitated the classics. However, unable to 
learn Greek, he could only look longingly at 
the books of Homer and Plato. 

Petrarch 1 * chief contribution to humanism 
was his arousing the interest of many other 
people in the classics. He spent years looking 
in old monasteries for long-lost manuscripts. 
Soon scholar*, wealthy merchants, and even 
princes joined in the search. Like Petrarch, 
they- also studied and imitated the writing* 
of the ancient Romans, In the fifteenth cen¬ 


tury, when Italian scholars learned Greek 
from Byzantine refugees, they became 
equally interested in the Greek classics. 

As the spirit of humanism spread* new 
schools sprang up where the Greek and 
Roman classics were taught. Hie older uni¬ 
versities had to add the "“humanities” to the 
curriculum, despite stubborn resistance from 
the Schoolmen, As more and more ancient 
manuscripts were discovered, new- classical 
libraries were established. Soon the interest 
in the classics overshadowed the interest in 
theology. 

The influence of the humanist* w as greatlv 
increased by one of the most important in¬ 
ventions in history, the printing press. From 
the Moslems, Europeans had learned to 
make inexpensive paper out of rags. They 
also discovered block printing, which had 
long been used in China. Then, in the 
fifteenth century, movable type and the 
printing press were invented. After that, 
books no longer had to be copied slowly and 
expensively by hand. As printed books he- 
came cheaper and more plentiful, the gates 
of know ledge were opened for the first time 
to large numbers of people. 

Literature in Renaissance Italy. There was 
a vast outpouring of literature in Italy dur¬ 
ing the Renaissance. Petrarch wrote many 
poems, essays, and letters, hut he is best 
known for his Sonnets to Luum. In medieval 
literature, women were pictured as being so 
perfect as to be almost unreal. But Laura, 
in keeping with the new worldly spirit, was 
very much a human being. Interestingly 
enough, Petrarch did not value his sonnets 
very highly because he had w r ritten them in 
the Italian vernacular, not in classical Latin. 

Another important writer of the early 
Renaissance was Petrarch's friend Boccaccio. 
Boccaccio wrote a collection of coarse, but 
entertaining, short stories entitled the D& 
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cdmeron. Based on popular Folk tales of the 
time, the themes and the treatment show 
clearly that the influence of the Church 
was declining. Like Petrarchs sonnets, 
Boccaccio's stories were written in Italian. 

During the fifteenth centiiry, there were 
few outstanding litem tv figures. The Italian 
humanists had learned to write beautifully 
polished Latin and Greek. However* most 
of their works imitated the classics so closely 
that they lacked any real merit. In the six¬ 
teenth century, writers began using Italian 
again. Displaying greater originality, they 
wrote some notable poems, comedies, his¬ 
tories. and works on philosophy. Probably 
the most important of these writers was 
Niccolft Maehiavelli (1469-1527), 

Machiavcllis New’ Politick Although 
Maehiavelli was an author of plays and his 
torics, his best-known book is a realistic 
study of government called The Prince. Dur¬ 
ing the fifteenth and early sixteenth ecu 
luries, the Italian city-states suffered from 
civil strife, local warn, and foreign invasions, 
Maehiavelli, who had been active in the 
unstable politics of Florence, was disturbed 
bv the destruction and bloodshed. He be¬ 
lieved that the only means of preventing 
such chaos was through the establishment 
of a strong and all-powerful government. 
The mlcr ot the prince, being the head of 
the government, should keep order and pro 
tect the state. He should use any available 
means to accomplish these goals. Ignoring 
moral values, lie could tell lies, execute op¬ 
ponents, break treaties, and fight wars—ah 
without any reason but to keep and expand 
his power. 

It is important to understand how Machia- 
vellfs political approach differed from earlier 
ideas about government. During the Middle 
Ages—before Maehiavelli—men believed 
that a ruler did not possess absolute power. 


Like other people, he too was subject to dn 
vine law. Maehiavelli, on the other hand, 
exalted the power of the ruler and made his 
word supreme law. His ideas greatly influ¬ 
enced politics not only in his own time but 
also in later generations. The most extreme 
example of Machkvellfs “Prince” is the 
modern dictator. 

A New Art in Italy. Just as Renaissance 
literature shows a new worldly outlook, so 
does Renaissance art. Thanks to the generous 
support of rich merchants, bankers, and 
later even the popes, art flourished as the 
most creative spirit of the new age. One of 
the outstanding centers of art in Renaissance 
Ttalv was the city of Florence. In the fit- 

Tiiion, the most fomou* artist of the Venetian 
school fp. 222), produced more than 700 point¬ 
ings before hl$ death at ninety-nine* 
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tee nth century, it was controlled by a family 
of very rich bankers, the Medici, The Medici 
were probably the foremost patrons of cul¬ 
ture in all history. During their long rule, 
Florence developed and attracted many 
famous artists. Of these. Leonardo da Vinci 
Michelangelo, and Raphael rank among the 
greatest of all time. 

Fainter and sculptor, mathematician and 
engineer, architect and inventor, Leonardo 
da Vinci (1452-1 £19) was a living example 
of the Renaissance and humanism. Leo¬ 
nardo was remarkably curious about the 
world he lived in. He made numerous 
sketches of plants animals, and fossils and 
filled notebooks with drawings of the hu¬ 
man body. He also had a deep understand' 
mg of the human spirit, as can he seen from 
his famous painting, the "Last Supper," re¬ 
produced on p. 124. Jesus has fust said. ‘One 
of you will betray me/' In the other faces 
can he read the dramatic question, "Is it I? M 
Like other Renaissance artists, Leonardo was 
also interested in new painting techniques. 
He experimented with oil paints and with 
the contrasts of light and shadow. As a re¬ 
sult, his portraits give the viewer an e^ 
traordinary feeling of reality. 

During our discussion of the Renaissance, 
attention has been called to the new spirit 
influencing mans activities. But wc must 
not forget that the Church was still powerful 
and that many men were still religious. 
Michelangelo (1475-1564) is an example 
of a man influenced by the old as well as the 
new\ Michelangelo was commissioned by the 
pope to decorate the ceiling of the Sistinc 
Chapel in the Vatican, the pope's palace. 
Lying on his back on a scaffold, he worked 
for four years painting scenes fiom the Bible. 
These paintings display such strength and 
spirit that they fill the room with movement 
and life. 


In Michelangelo's sculpture, which was 
his main interest, the Renaissance spirit is 
more evident. Not since the time of the 
ancient Creeks had the human body been 
considered beautiful in itself. Although 
Leonardo da Vinci had portrayed human 
figures, it w F as Michelangelo who concern 
(rated on the body as the highest expression 
of beauty and truth. His giant statues of 
Moses and David reveal him as one of the 
greatest sculptors who ever lived. 

The third famous artist of the Florentine 
school was Raphael (1483-1520). Though 
strongly influenced by Leonardo and 
Michelangelo, Raphael w^s not so interested 
in dramatic and daring ideas. Ilis genius 
was to portray a quiet and harmonious 
beauty, such as that in the “Sistinc Ma¬ 
donna/ Tliis painting has a special interest 
because its complex design so effectively 
achieves depth* Obviously a painting can 
have only two dimensions, width and height, 
ft was Raphael who mastered the technique 
that gave paintings the illusion of a third 
dimension. 

Although the main centers of Renaissance 
art were Florence and Rome, other Italian 
cities were experiencing a similar artistic re¬ 
vival. In Venice, for example* another im¬ 
portant school of painting developed. The 
Queen of the Adriatic" was an even gayer 
and more luxurious city than either Flor¬ 
ence or Rome. Consequently. Venetian 
artists concentrated more on portraits and 
landscapes, less on religious subjects. Using 
vibrant colors, they portrayed the magnifi¬ 
cence and elegance of the great merchants 
and their ladies. The most famous artist of 
the Venetian school was Titian [1477- 
1376), w ho won renown as a realistic portrait 
painter. His paintings can usually be identi 
fied by their rich colors, particularly the deep 
"Titian red" (see p* Z2I). 


Architectural Imitation of Ancient Rome. 
Italian architects also broke with the tradi¬ 
tions of the Middle Ages, They turned 
against the Gothic style, which they con¬ 
sidered fit only for barbarians. Instead they 
modeled their buildings after those of an¬ 
cient Rome, the remains of which could still 
be seen everywhere about them. Round 
arches, columns, and domes were the main 
characteristics of Renaissance architecture. 
Many of the churches, palaces, and mansions 
which sprang up in the prosperous Italian 
cities actually remind the viewer of Roman 
temples. 

The Church of St, Peter in Rome p the fin¬ 
est example of the new- classical architecture, 
was designed by famous Renaissance archie 
tects and artists, among them the great 
Michelangelo, It is a massive structure, 
capable of holding eighty thousand people. 
The kev feature is the great dome, which 
rises more than four hundred feet from the 
floor below. The new classical style is so 
impressive that for centuries it has been 
used for public buildings, both in Europe 
and in America. 

Renaissance Music, Humanism, as w r e 
have seen, affected all aspects of Renaissance 
culture. Music was no exception. Though 
most music w-as still written for church sen- 
ices, musicians began to value the color and 
emotion that could be found in the music of 
the people, folk music. Instead of remaining 
a part of religion, music became a separate 
art, respected for its own inherent beauty* 
Moreover, interest was not limited to vocal 
music. Stringed instruments—including the 
violin, viola, and lute—were perfected. The 
first simple pianos were invented. Var¬ 
ious instruments were combined to form 
Europe's first orchestras. 

The most noted figure in Renaissance 
music was the flxteenth-centuiy Italian com 
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poser Palestrina, Palestrina possessed great 
technical skill, especially in the use of har¬ 
mony. His influence on later musicians en¬ 
titles him to be considered * d thc father of 
modem music/" In the next generation. 
Italian composers made large strides forward 
by setting the drama to music and creating 
a new music form, the opera. In the art of 
music, western Europe soon surpassed all 
earlier civilizations. 

Waning of the Italian Renaissance. After 
several centuries of glory, the Renaissance 
period in Italy came to a close, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The end 
came rather suddenly. The prosperity of the 
peninsula ebbed as the result of invasions 
by foreign powers. Even more important 
was the dwindling of Mediterranean com¬ 
merce following the disco vciy of new trade 
routes to the East Still another cause of de¬ 
cline was the revived activity of the Inquisi¬ 
tion Following the Protestant Revolution 
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(see pp. 244-2SOJ, By punishing people who 
held unorthodox ideas, the Inquisition in 
the end stifled all creative thinking, How¬ 
ever, though cut short in its Italian home¬ 
land. the Renaissance continued to live on 
for another century in the north. 

THE RENAISSANCE IN 
NORTHERN EUROPE 

The Renaissance and Humanism in the 
North. In the fifteenth century, the Renais¬ 
sance moved northward across the Alps. 
This expansion was aided bv foreign stu¬ 
dents who studied in Italy, w'erc deeply influ¬ 
enced by the new culture, and carried it 
back home with them, But, of course, north¬ 
ern Europe was undergoing an economic and 
social transformation, just as Italv had ex¬ 
perienced earlier. Trade and towns were 
flourishing; a wealthy class of townspeople 
was emerging; and the feudal system was 
breaking down, Moreover, as in Italy, artists 
found support among generous patrons. The 
most important of these patrons were the 
monarch; of the new* European nations and 
the prosperous Hanseatic merchants. 

The Renaissance in northern Europe dif¬ 
fered considerably from that in Italy. The 
ftatian humanists were so influenced by the 
ancient pagan writers that many of them 
neglected or ignored the medieval religious 
traditions. But most northern European 
humanists continued to maintain strong ties 
with the Church. Since life in the north was 
harsher, they had a more serious, even som¬ 
ber, outlook on life. Consequently, northern 
humanists concerned themselves mainly with 
practical religious and social problems. They 
used their new knowledge to criticize long-ac- 
ccptcd beliefs and to challenge the super¬ 
stitions which had hindered progress dur¬ 
ing the Middle Ages. 


Literature in the North. The foremost 
humanist in the north w r as the Dutch scholar 
Desiderius Erasmus (1466-1536), Erasmus, 
who was considered the most learned man of 
his time, traveled widely and was thoroughly 
acquainted with both Christian and classi¬ 
cal wTitings, He spent years making a new 
Latin translation of the Greek New Testa¬ 
ment, Yet he interrupted his scholarly labors 
to write a popular pamphlet. In Praise of 
holly, in which he ridiculed the foolish be¬ 
havior of people who act on the basis of 
habit and custom, instead of using reason. 
Although trained as a priest, Erasmus was 
particularly' critical of the clergy'. His criti¬ 
cisms were an attempt to bring about 
Church reform. 

Additional criticism—religious, political, 
and social—was provided by other human¬ 
ists. One of Erasmus’ English friends. Sir 
Thomas More, w rote a very thoughtful work 
describing society' as he believed it might 
exist in a perfect country'. His book was 
named Utopia, meaning <l no such place.” 
Rabelais, a French author and physician, 
wrote several books describing the fantastic 
exploits of an imaginary giant named Gar- 
gantua. Though formerly a monk. Rabelais 
poked fun in these books at monastic life, 
the universities, and other institutions of the 
time, Feudalism and chivalry were ridiculed 
by a gifted Spanish writer, Cervantes. His 
famous novel Don Quixote tells of the un- 
happy adventures of an elderly gentleman 
who had read too many medieval romances. 
These books not only mark the beginning of 
modem popular literature; they' also aroused 
in the people a desire for reforms in re¬ 
ligion, government, and society. 

Another major form of literature was the 
drama. In fact, not since Athens' Golden 
Age had it played so important a role. In 
Renaissance England especially, the theater 
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took on new life. Most noted of the Eng¬ 
lish dramatists was William Shakespeare 
(1564-1616) * His plays—tragedies and com¬ 
edies alike—reveal him as a master of the 
English language and a genius in the art of 
understanding the human heart and mind. 
Sbakespeare has been judged the greatest 
dramatist of all time, and his plays attract 
large audiences even today. 

Art: in the North. Genius was also evident 
in northern art. The fourteenth-century 
painters Jan and Hubert Van Eyck p citizens 
of Flanders and founders of the Flemish 


school of art T were little influenced by the 
artists of Renaissance Italy. In fact, the Van 
Eycks greatly influenced Italian art. For they 1 
discovered how to use oil paint. An artist 
could work more slowly and effectively with 
oil paint, for unlike the pigments used 
earlier, it did not dry immediately. As we 
have seen, Leonardo da Vinci was one of 
the Italian painters who used the new paint. 

The discovery of oil paint w^as a necessity' 
for the Van Eycks and their followers. Look 
at the picture below. Only by the use of oil 
paint could an artist capture the sheen of 


Two Renaissance masterpieces from 
northern Europe. Below, the Hafbein 
portrait of Oesideriys Erasmus, the 
"Prince of Humanists" Right, 'The 
Annunciation," center panel of on oh 
Par piece done by a painter of the Von 
Eyck school. 
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gold, jewels. and satin, The Van Eycks were 
breaking away from the medieval traditions, 
just as were the Italians. But, instead of em¬ 
phasizing the human form and personality, 
they chose to make exact and detailed rep¬ 
resentations of such things as flowers, jewels, 
fabrics, and hair. 

By the early sixteenth century, when the 
German artists Diirer and Holbein were ac¬ 
tive, there was more contact between Italy 
and the north. Consequently, these artists 
were more influenced by Italian art. For in¬ 
stance. Holbein in his portrait of Erasmus 
included numerous details, but the most im¬ 
portant emphasis is on Erasmus as a person. 
Compare this portrait (p, 225) with the Van 
Fvek school painting beside it. 

In Spain too there was an artistic Renais¬ 
sance, expressed notably by the artists El 
Greco and Velazquez. Both were familiar 
with Italian art. but they adapted it to 
their own personalities. There is a distinct 
genius in the dark religions ferv or of El 
Greco and the courtly dignity of Velazquez. 

The climax of Renaissance art—both 
northern and southern—was reached bv 
Peter Paul Rubens in the early sixteenth 
century. His early development was in the 
Flemish tradition. Later, while studying in 
Italy, he learned to use large canvases, rich 
color, and dramatic themes, Rubens' genius 
in blending these sty les enabled him to pro¬ 
duce works of unique grandeur. 

Scientific Progress During the Renais¬ 
sance. Science also benefited from the spread 
of knowledge and from the more critical 
attitude of the Renaissance. Geographers 
drafted more accurate maps and helped to 
make possible the Voyages of Discovery (see 
pp. 256-260), Astronomers carefully studied 
the heavens. Copernicus {1475-1545), a 
Polish monk who had studied in Italy, re¬ 


vived the old Hellenistic idea that the sun 
is the center of the universe. Later, an Italian 
scientist, Galileo, developed a simple tele¬ 
scope that enabled him to prove Copernicus" 
theory. However, the Church objected when 
Galileo published a book to popularize it. 
Because the Copcmican theorv made the sun 
and not the earth the center of the universe, 
it was considered a direct challenge to the 
authority of the Church and Scriptures. 
The book was publicly burned and Galileo 
was forced to retract his views. 

Hie Church was not alone in opposing 
the Copcmican theory. It was also rejected 
by the famous early-seven tee nth-century 
English philosopher and statesman Sir 
Francis Bacon, who believed that Hie heav¬ 
ens were beyond the limits of human under¬ 
standing. Nevertheless, Bacon wrote several 
books urging seekers of truth to think for 
themselves, instead of blindlv accepting un¬ 
tested theories. They should "turn to the 
direct observation of nature, to the accumu¬ 
lation of facts about things and the disco v- 
eiy of the laws that govern them,*’ Bacon’s 
methods were soon used so effectively by 
other scientists that tire seventeenth century 
is often called “the Age of Genius." 

Decline of the Renaissance. In northern 
Europe, the Renaissance, though continuing 
until about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, was blighted bv the religious con¬ 
flicts arising from the Protestant Revolution, 
The spirit of humanism could not flourish 
in an age of intolerance and strife. Never¬ 
theless, the new culture and the new view 
of mankind which had arisen during the 
Renaissance in Italy and in northern Europe 
did not die out. In almost every field, the 
Renaissance set in motion new forces which 
were destined to transform our Western 
civilization. 
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Checking the fad* 

1. Explain: despot; Renaissance: classics; hu¬ 
manism; Church of St, Peter; Utopia, 

l. Identify; Petrarch; Machiavelfi; the Medici; 
da Vinci; Michelangelo; Raphael; Titian; 
Palestrina; Erasmus; Cervantes; Shakespeare; 
the Van Eycks; Diirer; Holbein; El Greco; 
Velasquez; Rubens; Copernicus; Galileo; 
Sir Erancis Bacon, 

3. List and discuss the main similarities be¬ 
tween the city-states of Renaissance Italy 
and those of ancient Greece. 

4. Why die! the Renaissance develop first in 
Italy? In what respects was Et different From 
medieval culture? 

5. Tell how each of these factors contributed 
to the growth of humanism: Petrarch's in¬ 
terest in the classics; the new classical 
schools and libraries; the invention of the 
printing press, 

6. In what ways did the Renaissance in north¬ 
ern Europe differ from that in Italy? 

7 In parallel columns, list the outstanding 
writers and artists of the Renaissance in 
Italy and in northern Europe, 

Applying history 

1. Discuss; The Renaissance should be consid¬ 
ered both the result arid the continuation of 
earlier medieval achievements. 

2. Why did Renaissance scholar find the 
ancient Roman and Greek classics so cm 
joyablc? How may the influence of these 
classics be seen in modern schools? 

3. Explain: "The end justifies the means/’ 
How does this statement fit MachiaveilTs 
ideas of g o v e rnm ent? 

4. Why has the Renaissance been called an 


""intellectual revolution' 1 ? Explain the im¬ 
portance of Renaissance scientific discov¬ 
eries in the rise of modem science. 

5. Find in a dictionary the meaning of the 
words ascetic and crest/i eiic. Why is ascetic 
often used to describe medieval culture? 
Why is aesthetic an appropriate word for 
the Renaissance? 

History and geography 

1. Locate (map, p. 113)* Milan; Venice; 
Genoa: Florence; Rome; Papal States; 
Naples; Sicily; Ottoman Empire, 

2. What were the advantages of Venice's loca¬ 
tion (map, p. 123)? Why did Genoa be¬ 
come an important center of trade between 
western Europe and the East? 

3. Compare the map of Renaissance Italy on 
p, 223 with that of ancient Italy on p, 94. 
How did the location of the Papal States 
contribute to ItaVs political disunity? 

Special activities 

L Prepare a class exhibit on Renaissance art 
Point out the resemblances between Renais¬ 
sance and Greco-Roman styles. 

2, Read excerpts from Benvenuto Cellini's 
Autobiography and report to the class. Give 
examples of the Renaissance spirit as seen 
in his work. 

3, Write a short biography* based on your out 
side reading, of Petrarch T da Vinci, or one 
of the other important figures of the Renais¬ 
sance. Explain how 1 his life shows the in flu 
cnee of humanism, 

4, Stage a debate between two fifteenth-ceo- 
tury university professors on the question: 
Should the classics be added to the course 
of study? 
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28 j THE RISE 
OF NATIONS 



Living today in a world of nations, we 
consider' it only natural to call ourselves 
Americans, and to call other peoples by such 
names as Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, 
or Italians. Yet, considering the six thousand 
years of recorded history, nations in their 
present form ate a recent development. 
Medieval Europe, as wc have seen, was di¬ 
vided into thousands of small political units. 
People usually thought of themselves not as 
the subjects of a king or nation but a$ the 
subjects of a local lord or eitv. When Dante, 
for example, was driven from Florence bv 
political enemies, he went to a nearby 
Italian city, where he wrote sad poems la¬ 
menting his exile from his beloved "coun¬ 
try”! Nationalism, the feeling of loyal tv to 
a nation, could not arise until small feudal 
or city states were brought together under 
the control of a strong ruler. The formation 
of nations was still another important 
achievement of the Age of Transition. 

KINGS VERSUS FEUDAL LORDS 

Weakness of the Feudal Monarch?. Dur¬ 
ing the Middle Ages, the Holy Roman Em¬ 
perors were in theory the supreme temporal 
rulers in western Europe. Numerous kings, 
whose predecessors had once been leaders of 
large tribal groups, also claimed the right to 
rule entire countries. Actually, these cm- 
228 


pc hots and kings were often weaker than the 
great lords, their vassals. In some countries, 
notably in Germany, the king was elected by 
the nobles, w r ho deliberately picked someone 
too weak to control them. 

The typical medieval rider possessed honor 
and dignity-. He was consecrated by the 
Church and received homage from his vasr 
sals. However, he had little real authority. 
His income came mainly from bis own fiefs, 
and only their inhabitants had to obey him. 
If he tried to collect taxes from his powerful 
vassals or issue orders to them, they usually 
ignored or defied him. If he sought to en¬ 
force his demands, lie had to fight an end¬ 
less series of wars. A kings power, so it was 
said, extended only as far as he could take 
his army on a summer campaign. 

The idea of a strong ruler survived even 
through these centuries of political weak¬ 
ness, For monarchy w*as a long-honored tra¬ 
dition, shared both by the inhabitants of the 
Roman Empire and by the conquering Ger¬ 
man tribesmen. The glorious reign of Charle¬ 
magne, a powerful and successful ruler, 
strengthened this tradition. 1 Iowevcr, in the 
Feudal Age following Charlemagne, Europe 
suffered from disunity and constant petty 
wars. Churchmen, peasants, and townspeo¬ 
ple became ever more anxious for peace. 
Longing for a strong government which 
could keep order, promote justice, and cn- 
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courage trade, they naturally looked to the 
king for leadership. He alone represented 
unity and authority amidst the many con¬ 
flicting loyalties of feudalism. 

Gradual Triumph of Royal Power. \\ ith 
this widespread hacking, the feudal kings 
gradually made headway against the rebel- 
lions vassals, lire support of the towns¬ 
people proved especially important because 
they provided the king with sizable sums 
of money. Instead of being dependent on 
his vassals to fight for him p be could now 
hire and equip a strong professional army. 
Against such an army, the feudal lords found 
it difficult to maintain themselves. 

Another factor aiding the king was the 
invention of new weapons. In the later 
Middle Ages, ordinal) foot soldiers armed 
with pikes or longbows were already able 
to defeat knights on horseback. The inven¬ 
tion of firearms did even more to revolt 
tionize warfare. Guns could shoot holes 
through the toughest armor* and cannon 
could blast openings through the thickest 
castle walls. Equipped with firearms, mon- 
archs succeeded in breaking the power of 
their vassals. Rv the end of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, the feudal system, which depended 
upon castles and armored knights, was 
doomed, and several kings ruled over unified 
nations. 

Changes in Government* The people 
benefited from the long struggle between 
kings and nobles. In every European coun- 
try, it had been tbe custom for the monarch 
to consult with a council of lords and clergy 
before he made any important decision. Such 
consultations between the suzerain and his 
chief vassals were essential in the feudal 
system of government by contract. Gradu¬ 
ally, the monarch came also to recognize 
the value of the support of the smaller 
landholders and townspeople. He asked them 
to elect represents rives to his council. These 


medieval councils—known in England as 
Parliament, in France as the Estates-Gcncral 
—mark the beginning of the modem system 
of representative government. 

In order to gain strength against the 
feudal lords, the kings introduced other sig¬ 
nificant reforms. They appointed capable 
officials, mainly townspeople, who kept 
careful financial records and brought other 
businesslike ideas into government. 71 ie 
kings judges replaced trial by ordeal and 
other feudal practices with logical rules and 
procedures derived mainly from the old 
Roman law. Trade and travel also increased 
as tolls and other local trade barriers were 
removed. When a people became united 
under a strong monarch, they almost always 
enjoyed greater peace and prosperity than 
under feudalism, 

ENGLAND: THE FIRST 
MODERN NATION 

Advantages of an Island Location. The 
first modem nation, England, owes its early 
origin largely to its geography. Although 
near enough to the continent to share in 
Europe's cultural advances, England was 
protected from frequent invasions by the 
surrounding sea. The Scots and Welsh, 
England's land neighbors, were too weak in 
number to be a serious threat. 

The sea also hemmed in the English peo¬ 
ple, giving them a feeling of unit) and kin¬ 
ship. At the same time, they could engage 
in fishing and shipping, Eventually, they 
became an important seafaring people and 
acquired great wealth and an overseas em¬ 
pire. Through the centuries, England's island 
position has proved one of its most valuable 
assets. 

England During the Dark Age* England's 
early inhabitants, the Britons, were a primi¬ 
tive tribal people of Celtic origin. They were 
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conquered an<l civilized by the ancient Ro¬ 
mans. After the withdrawal of the Homan 
legions in the early fifth century, barbaric 
German invaders—the Angles and Saxons— 
conquered most of the island, hilling or dis¬ 
persing the original inhabitants. Seven small 
quarrelsome kingdoms then emerged. Later, 
the Anglo-Saxons were converted by Chris¬ 
tian missionaries and began to learn the 
ways of civilization (see p, 1 Jl), 

In the ninth century', a large part of Eng¬ 
land was overrun bv a new group of Invad¬ 
ers, the fierce Danes. An able king, Alfred 
the Great (871-899), united his people and 
drove the enemy back. After Alfred's death, 
however, the Danes won control and ruled 
England for a short time. Alfred s descend¬ 
ants later regained the throne, but England 
remained a weak and disunited country until 
it was overwhelmed by still other invaders. 

The Norman Conquest, In the year 1066, 
William. Duke of Normandy, laid claim to 
the English crown. He crossed the Channel 
with a powerful army. After defeating and 
killing his Anglo-Saxon rival in the Battle 
of Hastings, he subdued the whole country. 

William the Conqueror (1066-1087) 
proved a stem but able ruler. Although he 
rewarded his followers with land taken from 
the English, he scattered their fiefs very 
widely. As a result, none of his vassals could 
form a large feudal state and become strong 
enough to challenge the royal authority, The 
king also compelled every knight who held 
land to take an oath of allegiance directly to 
him. During William’s reign, England en¬ 
joyed a secure, orderly government. 

More important were the long-range ef¬ 
fects of the Norman Conquest. The Nor¬ 
mans, as their name indicates, were origin¬ 
ally Norsemen. After settling in northern 
France (Normandy) in the carlv tenth cen¬ 
tury-, they bad quickly adopted the language 
and ways of their French neighbors. It was 


this Norman-French culture which the Nor¬ 
mans brought over with them to England. 
In time, it mingled with the Germanic 
(Anglo-Saxon) culture of their subjects. Just 
as the English language was enriched by the 
mixture of different tongues, so English life 
was enriched by the blending of different cul¬ 
tures. Since William and Iris successors also 
retained their holdings in France, they kept 
England in close touch w r ith the advancing 
civilization of the continent. 

[Tic Rule of Law. Despite the precau¬ 
tions of William the Conqueror, the feudal 
lords threatened the power and position of 
some of his successors, Henry 11 (1154— 
1189). a king of unusual ability and vigor, 
restored the royal power. In addition to being 
ruler of England, Henry controlled Nor¬ 
mandy, Anjou, Aquitaine, and other sizable 
French fiefs. Mis holdings in France, which 
be had acquired from his parents and his 
w ife, represented about one-third of that en¬ 
tire country’ With such rich resources at his 
disposal, Henry was able to destroy the 
castles of the rebellious nobles and force 
them to disband their large private armies. 

The English king was also responsible for 
important legal reforms. Me appointed able 
judges and sent them on regular visits (cir¬ 
cuits) to all parts of the kingdom. When a 
royal judge arrived in a district, he generally 
swore in a group of freemen. They were able 
to tell him if any lord had broken "the 
king s peace or if any other crimes had been 
committed. They could also help the judge 
decide the right and wrong of anv dispute. 
W ith these practices, the modern jury system 
had its beginning. 

In dealing with the cases that came be¬ 
fore them, the judges based their decisions 
on Norman and Anglo-Saxon law* and 
on local customs. Gradually, the wisest 
legal decisions were taken as precedents by 
other judges and lawyers throughout the 


country. This common law (common to all 
England) remains even today the basis of 
the legal system in all English-speaking 
countries, Together with the jury system, it 
helps to protect the people from an unfair 
government and to guarantee that they will 
receive justice. 

Magna Carta, 1215. Strangely enough p 
England's next great political advance came 
under King John (l 199-1216) p a ruler who 
gave his subjects many causes for com¬ 
plaint. John had revolted against his brother. 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, while Richard 
was away on a Crusade. Later, John quar¬ 
reled with the pope* fought losing wars, and 
levied burdensome taxes. The nobles, joined 
by the clergy and a few townspeople, finally 
rose in revolt and marched on London. To 
save his throne, the King had to sign a 
lengthy document known as Magna Carta 
(the Great Charter), 

Magna Carta was mainly a restatement 
of traditional feudal fights which the King 
had violated but now promised to respect. 
However, two of the articles in Magna 
Carta were especially significant for the 
future. First, no freeman was to be im¬ 
prisoned or in anv way molested "unless by 
the lawful judgment of his peers [equals]. ,r 
This came to be a guarantee of a fair trial 
by jury for all Englishmen. Second, the king 
was forbidden to levy new taxes "unless by 
the common consent" of the kingdom. 
Therefore, whenever he needed new funds, 
the king had to secure the consent of his 
vassals. This article eventual I v led to the 
rise of the English Parliament. 

Magna Carta had little immediate im¬ 
portance. It did nothing for the serfs, who 
then numbered about four-fifths of the popu¬ 
lation. Moreover, it was soon violated hy 
John and by his successors. Even so, it rep 
resents a landmark in English constitutional 
history. It set a valuable precedent for the 
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future by showing that even the king was 
bound by certain basic laws. 

The "Model Parliament/ 5 1295. Another 
important advance in government came dur¬ 
ing the reign of Edward ! (1272-1307). 
Edward needed his subjects 1 support to 
wage his wars of conquest eu Wales and 
Scotland. Previous kings had frequently sum¬ 
moned a council of nobles and higher clergy 
to advise them and to approve new taxes. 
Edward now ordered that the smaller land- 
owners and townspeople should also be 
represented, by two knights from even 
county and two citizens from even 1 town. 

The first meeting of the King's council 
attended bv all four groups is known as the 
"Model Parliament/' because it established 
the pattern of organization for the modem 
English Parliament. The nobles and higher 
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The Norman invasion had 
man/ affects or English life. 
A Norman castle (left) domi¬ 
nates peaceful modem Eng¬ 
lish countryside. A famous 
tapestry records scenes from 
ihe Battle of Hastings (be- 
bw} f considered one of hiv 
for/s decisive bottles. On the 
left, William the Conqueror's 
fleet saris for England. On the 
right, Kfng Harold's brothers 
ore slain. When the Krng him¬ 
self fell, iha Normans wan 
the victory. 
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clergy came to form the House of Lords; the 
representatives of the lower classes became 
the House of Commons. By inviting these 
different classes to take part in public af¬ 
fairs, the King helped to strengthen the 
unity of the emerging English nation. 

The Hundred Years’ War, 1337-1453, 
Edward III (1327-1377) was even more 
ambitious for foreign conquest than his 
grandfather, Edward L His ambition gave 
rise to a series of long conflicts between Eng¬ 
land and Fiance which are known as the 
Hundred Years’ War. The war began when 
the king of France died childless and was 
succeeded by his cousin, Philip, Count of 
Valois, Edward HI* arguing that he was the 
rightful heir because his mother was the 
sister of the late French king, led an inva¬ 
sion force across the Channel, The English 
foot soldiers, armed with powerful longbows, 
killed large numbers of French knights in 
two great battles, Crecy and Poitiers. But 
Edward lacked the means to take and hold 
all France. The war dragged on and on, with 
the Valois kings gradually recovering most 
of their lost territory* 

Years later, the English under Henry V 
(HI3-1422) launched a second invasion of 
France, After inflicting a new crushing de¬ 
feat on the French, they occupied Paris* The 
King of England was even recognized as the 
heir to the French throne. 

However, France was saved by a simple 
peasant girl, Joan of Are, Inspired by visions 
of the saints, she joined the discouraged 
French hoops and roused them to fight 
against the foreign foe. Joan of Arc won 
several important victories; then she was 
taken prisoner, tried by the English as a 
witch, and burned at the stake. But Joan's 
sacrifice was not in vain. Her great coinage 
and love for her homeland stirred her 


countrymeo to new sacrifices and finally en¬ 
abled them to expel the English. The Hun¬ 
dred Years* War permanently ended the 
attempts of the English rulers to win terri¬ 
tory on the continent. On the other baud, 
the war helped greatly to strengthen Eng¬ 
lish unity. Since the English kings were 
no longer involved in the affairs of France, 
they were able to concentrate their atten¬ 
tion on governing their own nation. 

The Wan of the Roses* 1455-1485, Ex¬ 
hausted and impoverished, the English peo¬ 
ple longed for peace. However, quarrels over 
the throne plunged the country into a series 
of bloody civil wars, called the Wars of the 
Roses because the two rival groups wore 
different-colored roses to identify themselves. 
A white rose was worn bv the followers of 

i* 

the Duke of York, a red one by the sup 
porters of the Duke of Lancaster. Fighting 
continued Over a period of thirty' years, with 
victory finally being won by Henry Tudor 
of the house of Lancaster. The war-weary 
people turned with relief to the new ruler, 
who promised to heal the wounds of the 
nation and restore peace. 

The First of the Tudors, Henry Tndor T 
who took the throne as Henry VII [1485- 
l5M) t kept his promise. The nobility had 
been weakened by the long wars. With the 
people behind him, Henry crushed the last 
few plots, making himself the unchallenged 
ruler of England, He avoided foreign wars 
and was therefore able to lower government 
expenses. Wisely, he labored to expand Eng¬ 
land's commerce T build up its navy, and fill 
the empty ro^l treasury. Although dis¬ 
liked by some of his subjects, who thought 
him a miser, Henry VII ivas a good king. 
Under him, the English became a really 
united nation and laid the foundations for 
their later great achievements. 
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Checking rhe facts 

L Explain; nationalism; Normans; Norman 
Conquest; jury system; common law; Magna 
Carta: Model Parliament; House of Lords; 
House of Commons; Hundred Years' War; 
Wars of the Roses; Tudor Dynasty, 

2- Identify: Alfred the Great; William the 
Conqueror; Henry II; Joan of Arc; Henry 
VII. 

I, Why did feudal monarch® generally have 
little real authority? Why were some of 
them eventually able to triumph over their 
vassals? 

4. How did townspeople and peasants benefit 
from the king's victory over the nobles? 

5- What wa$ the significance of the Battle of 
Hastings (1066)? 

6, In what ways did the Norman Conquest 
benefit the English people? What were its 
bad effects? 

7, Explain why each of these has been of last 
ing significance in history: jury system; com¬ 
mon law; Magna Carta; the Model Parlia¬ 
ment. 

8, What were the effects of the Hundred 
Years War on the English monarchy? 
What were the effects of the Wars of the 
Roses? 

9r How did Henry VIPs policies strengthen 
the English monarchy? 

Applying history 

I. Why did businessmen in medieval Europe 
favor strong government? Why did this 

2M 


support prove important for the monarch*? 

2. How did the invention of firearms revolu¬ 
tionise v-^rfa re? Why did the European 
monarehs profit more from this invention 
than did the feudal lords? 

3 In what respects wtts the king’s justice su¬ 
perior to that of the feudal lords? How 
did this help to strengthen the monarchy? 

4. What were the main provisions of Magna 
Carta? Why did so few of its provisions 
deal with the problems of the low r er classes? 

5- Why is England called the 'Mother of 
Parliaments”? Why should Americans be 
interested in England's early political prog¬ 
ress? 

History and geography 

L WJiat is meant by the term British hies? 

2. What geographic factors delayed the unifica¬ 
tion of England, Ireland, and Scotland uii- 
td fairly recent times (map, pp. 170-171)? 

Special activities 

1. Draw" a cartoon that shows why a united 
nation was better for the common jKOpIc 
than a collection of feudal states. 

2. Arrange a class exhibit of pictures showing 
the Norman invasion, the signing of Magna 
Carta, the meeting of the Model Parlia¬ 
ment, and other important events in medi¬ 
eval English history. 

^ Prepare a short biography of Joan of Are. 
including a discussion of her lasting con 
tributions to the French nation. 
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England, as wc have seen, has been called 
the first modem nation. However, during 
the course of the Middle Ages,, a number of 
nations also appeared on the continent of 
Europe, Like the English, each of these na¬ 
tions lived in a fairly compact geographic 
area and had its own ruler. Each spoke a 
language or group of dialects of its own. 
Above all h each possessed a historical tradi¬ 
tion which made it feel quite different and 
apart from neighboring peoples. 

The earliest of the nations to emerge on 
the continent was France. That country 
was bounded bv the English Channel on 
the north, the Atlantic Ocean on the west, 
the Pyrenees on the south, and the Alps on 
the southeast. (See map, p, 238.) Although 
the rest of its eastern boundary was not 
dearly defined. France* like England, could 
be considered a natural geographic unit. Four 
great rivers—the Seine, Loire, Rhone, and 
Gatonne—facilitated trade and travel within 
the country. Thanks also to its pleasant 
climate and rich soil* France was destined to 
become one of Europe's leading nations. 


FORMATION OF THE 
FRENCH NATION 

France s Early History* The country we 
call France was known as Gaul to the Ro¬ 
mans, by whom it was conquered and civi¬ 
lized. When the Roman Empire collapsed, 
Gaul was invaded bv various group* of Ger 
man tribes. '[Tie most important of these, 
the Franks, eventually reunited the entire 
country. Under Charlemagne, the greatest 
of the Frankish rulers, it was the core of a 
large empire which included most of west¬ 
ern and central Europe. I See Unit 4* pp. 
B1-13Z.) 

After Charlemagne's death, the Frankish 
Empire was divided bv his grandsons. France 
became a separate kingdom. The later 
French Carolingian monarch? w'ere weak¬ 
ened by civil conflicts and the invasions of 
the Norsemen. They were scarcely more 
powerful tlian their great feudal vassals. In 
987, when the last member of the dynasty 
died without an heir, the lords elected One 
of their own number, Duke Hugh Capet, as 
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king of France, Thcv regarded a suzerain as 
essential in order to avert complete anarchy 
in the country. 

Factors Favoring the New Cape Han Dy¬ 
nasty. The first Capctian ruler controlled 
only the town of Paris and a small area 
around it. Yet several factors made it pos¬ 
sible for his descendants to establish one of 
the strongest kingdoms in Europe, Each of 
the Capetian rulers, for over three hundred 
years, had a grown-up son to take over the 
throne. It became customary for the nobles 
to elect the son as king of Fiance even be¬ 
fore the father died. In time* the kingship 
came to be regarded as hereditary rather 
than elective. Moreover, many of the early 
Capet in ns were shrewd and ambitious rul¬ 
ers. Tlirough intrigue and conquest, the* 
succeeded in gradually expanding their land¬ 
holdings and authority. 

Still another factor favoring the Cape- 
tians was the prosperity of their capital 
Paris, Located on the River Seine, it was 
the trading center of northern France, 
Eventually Paris became the largest city in 
medieval Europe. The revenues which the 
Capetians secured from the Parisian towns¬ 
people strengthened the French kings in 
their struggles to control the great feudal 
vassals. 

Three Notable Kings* Three kings stand 
out in the rise of the Capetian Dynasty. 
The first of these, Philip Augustus (] ISO- 
1223} was a cruel and scheming ruler, who 
took advantage of every opportunity to en¬ 
large his territories and to extend his influ¬ 
ence. He seized the holdings of some of 
his vassals while thev were a wav on Crusades. 

J i 1 

He weakened his rival King Henry If of 
England (see p. 230), by inciting Henry's 
sons to revolt. When Richard the Lion- 
Hearted ascended the English throne, Philip 
conspired against him and managed for a 


time to keep him a prisoner. Finally, w r hen 
Richard's brother John became king, Philip 
found an excuse to take over Normandy and 
the other English fiefs in northern France. 
The Capctian monarch also strengthened his 
authority by appointing loyal middle-class 
officials to supervise justice and tax collec¬ 
tions throughout his realm, 

Philip's grandson, Louis IX (1226-1270), 
also did much to strengthen the French mom 
arehy. He gained the favor of his people be¬ 
cause he was tall and handsome, courageous 
in battle., and deeply religious. He led sev¬ 
eral Crusades against the Moslems. He also 
led a Crusade against certain heretics in 
southern France and was able to annex their 
territory'. Above all, Louis was interested 
in maintaining law and order throughout his 
realm. He sought to suppress feudal wars 
and established a royal tribunal to hear 
appeals from the courts of the nobles. By 
encouraging the people to bring their cases 
before his judges, he great!v strengthened 
the royal influence and increased the royal 
revenues. Louis IX earned the distinction, 
quite unusual for a king, of being called 
Saint Louis, 

The strongest of the Cape Han rulers 
was Philip IV {I285-B14}, whose kingdom 
took in most of present-day France, Through 
his capable officials, Philip was able to exer¬ 
cise control over the great nobles. However, 
he fought many wars to gain additional terri 
tory. These wars, together with his personal 
extravagance, emptied his treasury'. 

To raise funds, the French King resorted 
to desperate measures. He even sought to im¬ 
pose taxes on Church property in France. 
After a long and bitter struggle w h ith the 
Pope, Boniface VIJI F the French King 
finally won. His agents captured the Pope 
and subjected him to such rough handling 
that he died a short time afterward- Philip 
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then forestalled a new struggle with the 
Church by managing to have a Frenchman 
elected as Bonifaces successor. The new 
pope moved the capital of the Church from 
Rome to Avignon in southeastern France, 
where it remained for many years. 

During the struggle with the Pope. Philip 
found it necessary to ask his subjects for 
pledges of support and to secure new taxes. In 
1302 he summoned delegates from the three 
estates (classes)—clergy* nobles, and com¬ 
moners—to meet with him I'hb body, 
known as the Fstates-Cenerai was France s 
first representative assembly. Although the 
Estates-Genem! resembled the English Far 
1 lament in many respects, for reasons wc 
shall soon see, it never developed much 
power. 


The Hundred Years' War (1337^1453} 
and Its Effects, The growing unity of France 
was severely tested by the Hundred \ears 
War with the English (see p. 233), Since 
France was the battlefield, much of the 
country was ruined. Even during the brief 
intervals of peace, conditions improved but 
little. Companies of professional soldiers 
roamed the countryside, looting, burning, 
and killing, lltc peasants and townspeople 
suffered unbearable hardships. 

However, the Hundred Years' War re 
suited in a strengthening of the power of 
the Valois kings. Joan of Arc had helped to 
create a new patriotic feeling among the 
French people. Moreover, because of the 
widespread disorder and suffering, all classes 
were ready to make sacrifices in order to pre- 


The monastery of Mont Soint-Mkhel wot built upon o rocky island on the northern cooit of 
France. Its approaches ore submerged at high tide. As a result of its localicn and tortrftcatioo., 
it was not captured by the English during the Hundred Years' War. 
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vent future invasions. The Esfatcs-General 
voted to let the king maintain a laige stand' 
ing army. He was also permitted to raise 
taxes for the army's support. This grant of 
power was to prove a serious mistake, By 
surrendering the "power of the purse. 1 the 
Estates-General left itself with no control 
over the monarchy. After the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, France's first representative assembly 
declined in importance and eventually 
passed out of existence. 

Completion of French Unity* One great 
obstacle to French unity remained even after 
the expulsion of the English, On the Cast* 
the King of France's ambitious kinsman and 
vassal. Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
was busy extending his realms. It seemed 
that he might become stronger than his over- 
lord, King Louis XI (1461-1483). The crafty 
French King sought to meet the threat by 
weaving a web of alliances betw'vcn France 
and the many states which felt endangered 
by Burgundy. These plots won for Louis the 
nickname “the Spider King." 

Eventually, Charles the Bold s armies were 
shattered when they tried to conquer the 
Swiss. The bold Duke himself was killed in 
battle. Louis XI was now able to take over 
most of Burgundy. The elimination of this 
last great vassal marked the complete tri¬ 
umph of monarchy over feudalism in France. 
Although a few fiefs survived* France was a 
united nation by the end of the fifteenth 
century (map. p. 238), 

UNITY AND DISUNITY 
ELSEWHERE IN EUROPE 

Spain and Portugal. The Iberian Peninsula 
became the home of two modern nations. 
Spain and Portugal (map* p. 240). After the 
decline of the Roman EnipiTe h as we have 
seen T the peninsula was conquered first by 
the Visigoths and then by the Arabs. Under 


Moslem rule, Spain was for centuries the 
most advanced region in western Europe 
Christian countries were greatly influenced 
by the Arabic civilization, especially in sci¬ 
ence, philosophy* art* and music. However, 
the Spanish Moslems, or Moors, were later 
weakened by quarrels among themselves. 

Even after the Arab conquest* several tiny 
Christian kingdoms had survived in the 
northern mountains. In the eleventh cem 
tury, these kingdoms launched the first of 
many long campaigns to drive out the Moors. 
While other European Crusaders went off to 
fight in the distant East Christian knights 
in the Iberian Peninsula fought wars to free 
their own land. Eventually their struggle 
against the Moors was completely success¬ 
ful. During the twelfth century* Portugal 
emerged as an independent kingdom in the 
southwestern part of the peninsula. The 
Kingdom of Spain was formed in H79 after 
the two strongest states* Aragon and Castile, 
were joined by the marriage of the royal 
heirs, Ferdinand and Isabella, United* the 
new kingdom was able in 1492 to conquer 
Cranada T the last Moorish stronghold in the 
peninsula, 

Ferdinand and Isabella tried in many ways 
to strengthen the new kingdom. To lessen 
the pow er of the feudal lords, they destroyed 
the nobles' castles and outlawed private wars. 
To help trade* thev built bridges* held fairs, 
and abolished internal taxes on goods ship¬ 
ped from one part of the country to another. 
Unfortunately* the Spanish rulers* striving 
for uniformity; displayed considerable reli¬ 
gious intolerance. They ordered the Moors 
and Jews to adopt Christianity or leave the 
country, Thev also revived the Inquisition 
(see p. 197), Thousands of the new converts, 
suspected of not bring sincere Christians, 
were tortured and burned at the stake. 

Because the Moors and Jews had played 
the leading role in industry and commerce, 
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their expulsion proved damaging to Spain's 
economy. However, the effects were not felt 
for some time. Following Columbus* discov¬ 
ery of the New World, Spain gained much 
wealth and power. !n the sixteenth century, 
it eon trolled the seemingly inexhaustible 
gold and silver mines of Mexico and Peru, 
and was the richest and strongest nation in 
Europe, Portugal also enjoyed a brief period 
of prosperity as a result of the Voyages of 
Discovery (described in Unit 7, pp r 2i6- 
260). 


Nations in Northern and Eastern Europe. 

The Scandinavian peninsula, in northern Eu¬ 
rope, w as the home of three Norse peoples— 
the Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, During 
the Dart Age, as we have seen, they did 
much damage to Europe by their raids and 
conquests. Later, in the eleventh century, 
they were converted by Christian mission¬ 
aries and settled down to a civilized exist¬ 
ence. Gradual I y* differences of language and 
Culture led to the rise of three separate king¬ 
doms, of which Denmark was the most pros- 
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perous and progressive. Indeed, for a time, 
the king of Denmark controlled the other 
pAd r Sweden regained its independence in 
the early sixteenth century. Norway, after 
long periods under Danish and Swedish rule, 
finally became independent in 1905. 

Altogether, there were a half-dozen impor¬ 
tant nations in western Europe at the begin¬ 
ning of the .sixteenth century. Several other 
nations—notably Poland. Hungary, and Rus¬ 
sia—were also appearing in central and east¬ 
ern Europe. The pattern of modem Europe 
was emerging from the medieval patchwork 
of petty feudal states. 

Disunitv in Italy. Italy* on the other hand* 
remained disunited for centuries longer. The 
medieval struggles between popes and em¬ 
perors bad prevented the rise of any strong 
centra] authority in Italy, In the late fifteenth 
century, the peninsula consisted of 3 dozen 
or so independent states. Most important 
were the Duchy of Milan and the Republics 
of Venice and Florence in the north: the 
Papal States in the center: and the Kingdom 
of Naples in the south. These states quar¬ 
reled constantly among themselves for politi¬ 
cal and economic reasons. 

To obtain hdp against rival states, the 
Duke of Milan invited the King of France 
into the peninsula. This proved a tragic mis¬ 
take, for it gave the Spanish an excuse to in¬ 
tervene also. Sixteenth-centum ftaly became 
a battlefield and provided rich spoils for both 
the French and the Spanish invaders. Milan 
and Naples lost their independence Even 
the pope had difficulty retaining possession 
of the Papal States. Constant wars and for¬ 
eign domination—this was the heavy price 
the Italians paid for having small independ 
ent states after most other peoples had 
formed united nations. 

The Triumph of Feudalism in Germany. 
Germany. too H was very slow to achieve na¬ 


tional unity, The reasons were both geo¬ 
graphical and historical. Northern Germany 
opens out into the eastern European plain. 
Lacking an easily fortified frontier, it suf¬ 
fered frequent attacks and invasions during 
the early Middle Ages. Later, the Germans 
took the offensive and expanded eastward 
along the shores of the Baltic Sea. However, 
the constant fighting interfered with Ger¬ 
many's political progress. The great German 
feudal lords, or princes, became so warlike 
that they successfully resisted the authority 
of the Holy Roman Emperors. 

The excessive ambition of the medieval 
emperors was an additional cause of German 
disunity. Considering themselves heirs of the 
ancient Roman Empire, they tried for cen¬ 
turies to gain control of Italy. As we have 
seen, thev were eventually defeated by the 
popes and the thriving city-states of northern 
Italy, However* while the Holy Roman Em 
perorx were wasting their strength in distant 
military expeditions, the feudal princes seized 
control in Germany. They won the right to 
elect the emperor, to be exempt from his 
taxes, and to coin their own money * Though 
there was a Diet (parliament), its authority 
was as weak as that of the emperor himself. 

Rise of the Ilabsburgs. In the sixteenth 
century, the house of Habshuig, one of the 
German princely families, had hopes of re¬ 
storing the power of the Holy Roman Em¬ 
peror. The founder of the family fortunes 
was Rudolf of Hamburg (121^1291), a 
minor feudal lord in south western Germany, 
Since Rudolf posed no threat to the impor¬ 
tant German princes, they elected him Holy 
Roman Emperor. During succeeding cen¬ 
turies, many other JTabsburgs were elected 
to that office because they promised not to 
interfere with the princes" authority. Even' 
tually, the imperial crown became virtually 
a family possession. 
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Rudolf also acquired for his family the 
Archduchv of Austria and some other valu¬ 
able territories in central Europe. Austria 
had long been important as a German bar¬ 
rier against invasions by the Slavs and Mag¬ 
yars. Its leading city, Vienna* was the center 
of a thriving trade along the Danube River. 
For the Habsburgs, Austria became the core 
of a far-flung empire. 

Though the Habsburgs did engage in wars, 
their greatest successes came through mar¬ 
riages. These were always arranged carefully 
with an ey e to increasing the family's hold¬ 
ings. ‘Let others wage wars/' became a 
German saying, "You, happy Austria, get 
married/ 1 

The Empire of Charles V T 1510-1556. 
The Habsburg who benefited most from this 
wise poliev was Charles V. From his father's 
family. Charles inherited the extensive ITabs- 
burg holdings in central Europe, part of 
Burgundy, and the Netherlands—that is, 
present-day Holland and Belgium, He was 
also elected Holy Roman Fmpcror following 
the death of his grandfather Ilis mother* the 
heiress of Ferdinand and Isabella, brought 
him Spain and all of its possessions, includ¬ 
ing the Spanish colonies in America and the 
Italian territories of Naples. Sicily, and Sar¬ 
dinia, As Holy Roman Emperor, King of 
Spain, Archduke of Austria, and ruler of the 
Low Countries, the nineteen year-old Charles 
controlled more territory than any European 
ruler since Charlemagne (see map, p. 242). 

Despite all his titles and holdings. Charles 
never succeeded in restoring unity to Ger¬ 
many. Throughout his long reign, he was 
involved in numerous conflicts One power¬ 
ful and persistent enemy w^s the Ottoman 
Turkish Empire. The Ottoman Turks were 
nomadic barbarians from central Asia who 
had taken over the empire of the Scljuk 
Turks. After capturing Constantinople in 


1433* the Ottoman Turks overran the Balkan 
Peninsula, crushed Hungary, and attacked 
Austria, in the Mediterranean, their naval 
forces seriously menaced Christian commerce 
until they were defeated by a combined 
Spanish and Venetian fleet in 1571. 

Another strong enemy of Charles V was 
France. The King of France, Francis L 
feared that the Habsburg Empire, which en¬ 
circled his country, would some day crush 
it. To prevent this, he fought many wars 
against Charles, mainly in the Netherlands 
and Italy. He e%*en allied himself with the 
infidel Turks. Charles was forced to spend 
most of his time traveling back and forth 
from one distant battle front to another in 
defense of his empire. 

The most severe blow' to Charles V r s 
authority was a rebellion of a number of 
the leading German princes. This occurred 
largely because of the Emperors efforts to 
crush a great religious revolt in Germany 
(described on pp. 246-248). After years of 
fighting* Charles was forced to admit defeat. 
Serious differences in religious beliefs w r ere^ 
now' added to the other causes of disunity' in 
the Empire. The Habsburg ambition of re¬ 
storing the imperial pow r cr bad ended in 
failure. 
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Checking the fads 

L Explain: Capcrian Dynasty; Estates-Gcneral; 
td power of the purse”; German Diet; Habs- 
burg Dynasty. 

2 r Identify: Philip Augustus; Louis IX; Philip 
IV; Ferdinand and Isabella; Emperor 
Charles V; Francis l, 

3. List and discuss briefly three factors which 
favored the rise of the Capctian Dynasty - 

4. Explain how each of these rulers strength¬ 
ened the French monarchy: Philip Augustus; 
Louis IX; Philip IV; Louis XI. 

5. What were the effects of the Hundred 
Years' War on the French monarchy? 

6 . What were the important achievements of 
Ferdinand and Isabella? What were the 
results of their harsh treatment of the Moors 
and Jews? 

7 r Why did medieval Italy and Germany fail 
to become unified countries? 

S. How did the IL^bsburgs acquire a large em¬ 
pire ill central Europe? 

9. Why did Charles V find it difficult to rule 
his vast empire successfully? 

Applying history 

1. How did the Capctian monarch* of France 
make their position hereditary?? How did 
this development strengthen them in their 
struggles with the feudal lords? 

2. Explain the following titles; Philip Augus¬ 
tus; Saint Louis; the Spider King, Winch of 
these three rulers was most popular with 
his subjects? Justify your answer, 

3. Explain: The Estates-General "committed 
suicide" when it surrendered its control over 
the king's expenditures, 

4. Why were the Spaniards more intolerant 
than other fifteenth-century Europeans? 

S r Why might Charles Vs large empire be re¬ 



garded a source of weakness rather than of 
strength? Why did Francis 1 of France feel 
justified in allying himself with the Moslem 
Turks? 

6 What advantages did England and France 
have over Italy and Germany in early mod¬ 
em times? What lesson might the conn- 
tries of western Europe today Icam from 
this situation? 

History and geography 

1. Locate (maps, pp. 238* 240 p 242); Seine 
River; Loire River, Rhone River; Garonne 
River; Aragon; Castile; Granada; Portugal; 
Naples; Netherlands, 

2. Trace the course of the four great rivers 
in France (map r p, 2s8). What relationship 
is there between these river valleys and the 
French kings' expansion of their power? 

3. After examining the maps on pp. 170-17! 
and 240 carefully, explain the geographic 
factors which retarded the unification of 
Spain. What similar factors help explain 
Portugal's independence? 

4. What important European territories out¬ 
side the Holy Roman Empire were ruled by 
Emperor Charles V fmap p p. 242)? 

5pedoi activities 

1. Pretend that you are members of the French 
Estates-General during the Hundred Years' 
War, Debate the question: Should the king 
be permitted to levy taxes for the support of 
3 large standing army? 

2. Prepare a class report on the reign of Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella or Emperor Charles V. 

3- Arrange a map and picture exhibit on the 
rise of France, Spain, and the other unified 
nations which emerged in late medieval 
Europe. 
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BO THE PROTESTANT 
REVOLUTION 



For more than a thousand years, the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church was the spiritual 
dwelling place of all Christians in the West. 
It also dominated the cultural, political, and 
economic activities of medieval Europe. Such 
a large and ancient structure was bound to 
develop some weaknesses. As time passed, 
the cracks grew wider and deeper. Eventu¬ 
ally* in the early sixteenth century* whole 
sections of the Church crumbled and col¬ 
lapsed. The very foundations of medieval 
Europe, on which the Church also rested, 
were shaken by the glowing commerce and 
prosperity, the spirit of humanism, the rise 
of national monarchy* and other new forces 
which had emerged during the Age of Tran¬ 
sition. 

FUNDAMENTAL CAUSES OF THE 
PROTESTANT REVOLUTION 

Weakening of the Papacy. The Church's 
troubles first became serious when the papacy 
fell under French influence (see pp. 236- 
237). For more than seventy years, 130S- 
1378, the popes were all Frenchmen and 
lived in Avignon, instead of Rome. This 
period is tailed the "Babylonian Captivity of 
the Church/* a name implying that the 
popes were prisoners in France just as the am 
cient Jew's had once been in Babylon, 

Angered by the change, the people of Italy 
demanded that the "Eternal City' 1 should 
again be made the capital of the Church. 
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There was also opposition to the French 
popes in other countries, especially England, 
which was then fighting against France in 
the Hundred Years" War. Finally, one of the 
Avignon popes yielded to popular feeling and 
returned to Rome. 

However, new difficulties arose when the 
pope suddenly died. The cardinals, threat* 
ened with violence by a Roman mob. chose 
an Italian as his successor. Then, regretting 
their choice, the French cardinals escaped to 
Avignon. They declared the election null and 
void and elected a second pope. Each pope 
denounced the other as an impostor and 
excommunicated all of the rival pope^s fob 
lowers. 

Pious Christians were extremely worried 
because they feared for their eternal salva¬ 
tion, Yet the Great Schism (split) in the 
Church lasted for almost forty years, 137S- 
1417- In H09, a council of cardinals ordered 
both popes deposed and elected a third one. 
Because the council did not have the power 
to enforce its decision, the Church was now 
left with three popes! Finally, Europe's rulers 
and its leading bishops and theologians met 
in a new council at Constance, in SwifcCT- 
land fl 414-1418). They healed the schism 
by dethroning all three popes and choosing 
a new one. 

The Babylonian Captivity and the Great 
Schism seriously weakened the authority of 
the papacy. Popes, in general were no longer 
regarded with the same respect. Their power 
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was further reduced w hen some rule rs, 
notably the kings of England and France, 
regained the power to choose members of 
the higher clergy in their realms. Frequently 
these rulers appointed incompetent or 
worldly bishops, who neglected their reli¬ 
gious duties, The popes themselves did little 
to improve this situation. During the Renais¬ 
sance, some of them showed less interest in 
religion than in Italian politics and art, the 
enrichment of their families, and worldly 
pleasures. Discontent with all of these con¬ 
ditions showed itself in the growth of heresy 
—in other words, attacks on the Church and 
its doctrines. 

Growth of Heresy, In England, a it' 
former named John Wycliffe (13-20-1384) 
denounced popes and clergy alike for their 
world! incss and immorality. He also trans¬ 
lated the Bible into English so that people 
could read and study it for themselves. Wy- 
diffe was protected by the English rulers, 
who did not Tespect the authority of the 
French popes. But later his followers, who 
were blamed for a great peasant revolt were 
subjected to persecution and death because 
of their beliefs. 

John Huss (1369-1413} T another religions 
rebel, spread Wycliffds ideas among the 
people of Bohemia in central Europe, now 
modem Czechoslovakia. Huss went even fur¬ 
ther in his beliefs than Wycliffe by telling 
his followers that it was their duty to refuse 
obedience to sinful clergymen, Huss was 
called before a Church council, condemned 
as a heretic, and burned at the stake. Long 
and bloodv wais followed in Bohemia. When 
the country eventually fell under the control 
of the Habsburgs, most of the Hussites were 
forced back into the Church. 

Humanist Attacks, The fire which de¬ 
stroyed Huss, so it is said, burned on and on. 
Discontent within the Church, though ap¬ 


parently suppressed by force, actually con¬ 
tinued and increased. It emerged with re¬ 
newed vigor as a result of humanism. 

Although a member of the clergy, Eras¬ 
mus ridiculed the scandalous behavior of 
some priests and monks. Other humanist 
scholars joined in attacking the clergy for 
their emphasis on external ceremonies, for 
their adoration of saints and relics, and for 
their sale of pardons for sin. In general, the 
humanists criticized the Church because they 
believed it should sene all men, not the in¬ 
terests of a clergy that w r as concerned more 
and more onlv with its own privileges and 
wealth. 

The new printing presses turned out thou¬ 
sands of copies of the humanists' writings, 
which w ? erc read by large numbers of people. 
The wav was lacing prepared for a great reli¬ 
gious upheaval. However, it is important to 
note that most of the humanist scholars who 
publicized the Church abuses believed in re¬ 
form, not in a violent revolution. 

Economic Factors, The growing criticism 
of the Church was echoed by many people 
for economic reasons. By the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, as the result of generous gifts from the 
faithful, the Church had accumulated great 
wealth—in land as well as in jewels and 
precious metals. Kings and princes, needing 
Funds to finance armies and governments, 
cast envious eyes on the Church's rich prop¬ 
erties. Businessmen resented the Church's 
taxes, which drained off the wealth of their 
countries, and its economic teachings, which 
condemned profit-making. The peasants also 
disliked Church taxes. Besides, they believed 
that religious reform might enable them to 
acquire more land and make other improve¬ 
ments in their economic conditions. 

National Feeling, The new national feel¬ 
ing arising in Emropc made rulers fearful 
and jealous of control from Rome, As king£ 
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gTCw stronger, they opposed any outside in¬ 
terference in their national affairs. They 
wished to choose Church officials, to bar ap- 
pcats to Rome from their courts, and to re¬ 
duce money payments due the Church. In 
Germany, there was no single powerful mon¬ 
arch to defend the country's interests. Never¬ 
theless, the German princes bitterly resented 
foreign control of Church appointments and 
heavy taxation for the support of the lux¬ 
urious papal court. Bv the early sixteenth 
century, political, economic, and religious 
discontent had roused feeling against the 
Church to a dangerous pitch in many coun¬ 
tries. Explosives had collected which could 
be set off by a single spark. 

MARTIN LUTHER'S REVOLT 
AGAINST THE CHURCH 

The Sale of Indulgences, The explosion 
began in Germany mainly because of the 
Church's financial abuses. To meet growing 
expenses, the Renaissance popes had revived 
an old practice, the selling of indulgences. 
An indulgence was a promise from the pope 
that a repentant sinner would not suffer pun¬ 
ishment for his sins. One of the papal agents 
in Germany, a monk named Tetzel, made 
some very r extravagant claims. It appeared as 
though people were free to commit sins if 
only they bought an indulgence. Among 
those who were much disturbed by Tetzd's 
preaching was an earnest and learned monk 
named Martin Luther, His protest against 
the sale of indulgences provided the spark 
which set off the Protestant Revolution. 

Luther's Doctrine of Salvation, As a 
youth, Martin Luther had had an extraordi¬ 
nary religious experience. His father, a well- 
to-do German peasant had sent him to 
school to become a lawyer. One day voung 
Luther and a friend were riding through a 
forest when suddenly a storm broke and a 


bolt of lightning killed his companion. The 
shock was a great one. Deeply concerned 
about the salvation of his souk Luther left 
law school, to the disappointment of his 
family, and entered a monastery'. 

For years Luther prayed and fasted and 
spent much time in study and meditation. 
At last he came to the conclusion that all 
his efforts to achieve salvation were in vain. 
Man, he believed, was tainted by original sin 
and was so depraved in his nature that he 
could hope to be saved only through God's 
mercy. Faith in Him was the sole road to 
salvation. As Luther saw it, the Church's 
doctrine of salvation through good works, as 
well as faith, was a mistaken one. 

Once he found peace within himself 
Luther rose rapidly in his order. The Church, 
at the time, was not disturbed by Luther's 
views. In fact, lie was appointed a professor 
of theology at the new University of Witten 
berg in Saxony, where his interesting lectures 
and unusual viewpoint attracted many stu¬ 
dents. Luther was already an important 
figure in Wittenberg when Toted began the 
sale of indulgences. Shocked by Tetzel's 
claims, Luther felt compelled to register a 
public protest. 

Lutheris Break with the Church. In 1517, 
Luther posted on the Wittenberg church 
door a long list of his objections to the in¬ 
dulgences. To bis surprise, these objections, 
known today a$ the Ninety-Five Theses, 
aroused tremendous popular interest They 
were soon published and distributed through¬ 
out Germany, As the sale of indulgences 
dropped sharply. Church officials called on 
Luther to recant his heresies. 

Luther would not yield and appealed to 
the pope. While awaiting the pope’s deci¬ 
sion, he wrote a series of pamphlets explain¬ 
ing and defending his views. Luther argued 
the equality of all believers. AH men, he as¬ 
serted, could determine Church doctrine by 
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studying the Bible for themselves. Such 
views were completely unacceptable to the 
Church. Luther was now finally excommuni¬ 
cated by the pope, but the German monk 
defiantly bunted the pa pal decree. 

Called by Emperor Charles V before a 
meeting of the German Diet, Luther refused 
to retract his statements, "Here 1 stand,” he 
said. "With Cod's help, I can do nothing 
else,” His break with the Catholic Church 
was now final, The year 1521 saw the birth 
of the Lutheran Church. 

Luther’s Farlv Difficulties. The new' 
church was off to a stormy beginning. 
Luther, already proclaimed a heretic by the 
pope, was now declared an outlaw by the 
Diet. He was saved from death only because 
the ruler of Saxonv carried him off to a 
lonely castle, where he remained almost a 
year, Later, a number of German princes, 
eager to seize the Church's lands, founded a 
league to protect him against the Emperor. 
Without the support of these princes, the 
Lutheran Church would have had a very 
brief existence indeed. 

Fresh difficulties soon arose, Large num¬ 
bers of peasants joined the new church in 
the belief that they would get better treat¬ 
ment from their lords. Some even dreamed 
of restoring the social equality of early Chris¬ 
tianity', When no reforms were introduced, 
they revolted against the lords and attacked 
their castles. The Peasants’ Revolt of 152? 
was especially’ widespread in southern and 
western Germany. LutheT, shocked by the 
excesses, harshly condemned the rebels— 
"thievish, murderous hordes of peasants, he 
called them—and urged the princes to crush 
them, Tliis they' did in brutal fashion. 

Despite Luther’s attitude, a number of 
German princes decided to return to the 
Catholic Church, They feared that his teach 
ings would lead to other disturbances in the 
future. Many of the peasants, disappointed 


in Luther, also withdrew their support. They 
joined a new radical religious sect, the Ana¬ 
baptists, which refused obedience to either 
the Church or the state. 

The Lutheran Religion. Meanwhile, Lu¬ 
ther was vigorously carrying on his work of 
revising Catholic practices. In the Lutheran 
Church, members of the clergy- were allowed 
to marry, Monasteries and convents were 
abolished. Parts of the ritual, which Luther 
considered not in harmony with the Bible, 
were eliminated. Services were conducted in 
German, not Latin. Preaching and hymn 
singing were emphasized. Luther himself 
translated the Bible into German and wrote 
a number of fine hvmns, 

Luther defended the right of govern¬ 
ments to supervise religious affairs in their 
realms. With the support of many German 
princes and of the influential middle class, 
his teachings spread rapidly. Most of north¬ 
ern and central Germany adopted the Lu¬ 
theran faith. In the Scandinavian countries, 
Hie rulers also established Lutheran churches 
directly under their control. 

Religious Conflict in Germany. The reli¬ 
gious revolution started by Luther is some¬ 
times called the '‘Reformation.” Luther 
claimed that he was making reforms in the 
old religious practices, His followers came to 
beknow-n as "Protestants” because they drew 
up a strong protest when Charles V sided 
w r ith the Catholics against Luther. 

For years, the Holy Roman Emperor was 
too busy lighting his other enemies to deal 
w-itli Luther’s supporters. When he finally 
did declare w-ar, the conflict dragged on for 
almost ten yean, fn the end, Charles was 
forced to surrender to the rebels, By the Reli¬ 
gious Peace of Augsburg in 1555, each of the 
German princes was left free to decide 
whether the people in his state would be 
Catholic or Lutheran. Empire and papacy 
alike had suffered a tremendous defeat. 



John Colvin (1509—1564] was 
noted for hr* brilliant, logical 

mind and item, uncompromis¬ 
ing religious beliefs. Hi* ene¬ 
mies called him "the Prates- 
rant Pope at Geneva/' 


THE FORMATION OF OTHER 
PROTESTANT CHURCHES 

Beginning of the Reformation in Swit¬ 
zerland. Luther's claim that each person 
had the right to interpret the Bible for him¬ 
self inevitably influenced other religious 
reformers to set up their own forms of Prob 
estantism. In Switzerland, the first Protestant 
leader was a scholarly young priest, Ulrich 
7wing!i (M84-I531)* who had become ac¬ 
quainted with Luther's writings, Zwingli. too, 
broke with Rome and organized a new church 
in the Swiss city of Zurich. 

The new doctrines resembled Luthers in 
many respects. But there were enough dif¬ 
ferences, particularly Over the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, to prevent the two Prot¬ 
estant sects from uniting. Zwingli's teachings 
soon spread to neighboring Sw iss cities. How¬ 
ever, war broke out between the townspeople 
and the Catholic country folk. When Zwingli 


was killed in battle, Protestantism in Switzer¬ 
land suffered a temporary setback, 

John Calvin and llis Followers. A few 
years after Zwingli s death, a French re¬ 
former named John Calvin took over the 
leadership of the Swiss Reformation. Calvin 
had been forced by religious persecution to 
flee his native land. Eventually he settled 

i* 

in the city of Geneva, where he established a 
community dominated by his strict religious 
ideas. The government fell completely under 
liis influence. It banned bright clothes, late 
hours, and amusements like dancing and the 
theater. Observation of the Sabbath was 
tremdy strict, Calvin s followers spent most 
of the day in church, where the) listened to 
sermons which lasted for hours. Calvin and 
the elders of the congregation—called pres¬ 
byters—used the powers of government to 
persecute heretics and to punish anyone 
who violated the regulations of the new 
church. 
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Calvin's religious teachings represent an 
even sharper break with Catholicism than 
Luther's. Most important was his doctrine of 
predestination—that the eternal fate of every 
individual was known by God before his 
birth and could not be changed by anything 
he did. As Calvin saw it, some people, the 
H "elect,” were predestined to live righteously 
in this world and to enjoy salvation in the 
next. The rest of mankind were doomed to 
suffer perpetual torment. Calvin, it should 
he noted, taught that the elect would also 
prosper in this world. This doctrine helped 
win him enthusiastic support among the 
rising middle class. 

Calvin's influence was spread widely by his 
book. Institutes of the Christum Religion, an 
explanation of his religious doctrines. More¬ 
over, numerous young men from foreign 
lands came to study at the University' of 
Geneva and returned home fired with zeal 
to spread Calvinistic teachings. In Holland, 
Calvin's principles were soon followed by 
the Dutch Reformed Church; in England, 
and later in America, by the Puritans; and 
in France, bv the Huguenots- A zealous Scot¬ 
tish reformer, John Knox, carried them from 
Genoa to Scotland, where almost single- 
handed he organized the Presbyterian 
Church. 

The Church of England. In England, the 
Reformation took place under royal leader¬ 
ship. Hemy VIII (1509-1547), son of the 
founder of the Tudor Dynasty (see p- 235). 
began his reign as a devout Catholic. Author 
of a pamphlet against Luther, he was re¬ 
warded by the pope with a proud new title, 
“Defender of the Faith/” However, trouble 
developed when Henry's Spanish queen, 
Catherine of Aragon, failed to produce a 
male heir. If a female ascended the throne, 
Henry feared that England w'ould suffer a 
new- period of conflict and instability. ITis 
desire to remarry was strengthened when he 


Fell in love with one of the queen's pretty 
young ladies-in-waiting, 

Henry' therefore asked the pope for a di¬ 
vorce. When the pope refused, the English 
king broke with the Catholic Church. 
Through a law' approved by Parliament, the 
Act of Supremacy [ 1534)+ he severed all con¬ 
nections with Rome and placed the Church 
of England under his personal control. He 
then seized the lands and other property of 
the monasteries and churches. Henry made 
only a few changes in doctrine or ritual. 
Even today, the ceremonies of the Anglican 
Church [Church of England) still bear a 
rather close resemblance to those of Ca¬ 
tholicism. 

Differences between Protestants and 
Catholics, Since the sixteenth century, nu¬ 
merous Protestant sects have come into exist¬ 
ence—Baptists, Congregationalists, Quakers, 
Methodists, Unitarians., Mormons, Christian 
Scientists* and others. Despite many vari¬ 
ations in doctrine, almost all agree on sev- 
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eral principles which set them apart from 
the Catholic Church, Protestants, without 
exception, deny the authority of the pope as 
the leader of Christendom. They place great 
stress on the Bible and reject the worship of 
saints and images. "flicsr ministers, who are 
usually chosen by the congregation, arc per* 
m it ted to marry. Services tend to be simple 
and are conducted in the language of the 
people* rather than in Latin. 

In early days, almost even Protestant 
church was also a state church. That is, the 
mid became the head of the chinch in his 
realm, the people were required to pay taxes 
for its support, and the state took title to 
all religious property. As in Catholic coun¬ 
tries, persons who disagreed with rise ruler's 
religious views were often harshly punished. 
ITins political and economic interests added 
to the differences which had arisen over 
church doctrine and organization. As wc 
shall see later, the Roman Catholic Church 
eliminated the abuses w r hich had given rise 
to criticism earlier. Nevertheless, it never 
became possible for Protestants and Catho 
lies to heal the rift and merge again in one 
chinch. 


The Agt of Transition 



The Transformation of 
Medieval Europe 

Economic Progress and Its Cultural 
Effects. Change seems to be one of the laws 
of history. As we have already seen* those 
civilizations which tried to stand still either 
stagnated or disappeared. Western society, 
fortunately, was able to avoid that fete. 
Through contact with the advanced peoples 
of the East and the rediscovery of ancient 
GreechRoman civilization, Europe became 
the heir of many different cultures. The 
process of change was accelerated. The Mid 
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die Ages gave way to the Age of Transition* 
which, in turn, prepared the way for the 
emergence of modem Europe. 

The Age of Transition saw the continued 
growth of trade and cities. The Mediter¬ 
ranean became the highway of a vastly ex¬ 
panded commerce. Money, as well as land* 
became a measure of wealth* Advances were 
made in industry as craftsmen improved on 
earlier methods or borrowed better tech* 
tuques from other peoples. Farming meth¬ 
ods also continued slowly to improve. More 
abundant crops made possible a larger popu¬ 
lation and higher living standards. 

As wealth increased, many more people 
were able to live a leisurely existence. Patron¬ 
age of the arts became popular and culture 
flourished. Inspired by the new humanistic 
spirit. Europeans during the Renaissance ac^ 
coniplished extraordinary achievements in 
literature, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
science, and music. 

Changes in Society and Government, 
Merchants, craftsmen* and other residents of 
the rapidly growing towns formed a strong 
middle class. Their increasing influence 
helped to break down the class distinctions 


of feudal society. The condition of the peas¬ 
ants also improved considerably as serfdom 
declined. The rise of the common people 
came at the expense of the nobles and clergy, 
who had dominated early medieval Europe, 

The outstanding political change during 
the Age of Transition was the rise of modern 
nations. Moat important were England, 
France. Spain, and Portugal. AH were gov* 
emed by ambitious monarchy. Though they 
occasionally invited representatives of the 
different classes to consult with them, these 
rulers resented any real limitations on their 
authority. Through their standing armies 
and power to tax their subjects, they sought 
to make themselves absolute rulers. 

Effects on Religion. New economic, politi¬ 
cal and social conditions led people to re¬ 
examine traditional religious ideas and insti¬ 
tutions. The result was a religious revolution, 
in which the spiritual unity of Western 
Christendom w r as destroyed. Rivalry between 
Catholics and Protestants was to lead to 
great violence and bloodshed. In the next 
unit* we shall see how this religious rivalry 
was embittered by competition for com¬ 
merce and colonial possessions. 
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30 / Lesson Review 



Checking iho fads 

L Explain; <H Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church"; Great Schism; indulgences; 
Ninety-Five Theses; Lutheran Chur chi 
Peasants’ Revolt; Protestants; Religious 
Peace of Augsburg; doctrine of predesti¬ 
nation. 

2, Identify: Wycliffe; John IIuss; Martin 
Luther; Calvin; Huguenots; Presbyterians; 
Anglicans, 

L How did the “Babylonian Captivity'' and 
the Great Schism weaken the authority of 
the papacy? 

4. How did the writings of Erasmus and 
other humanists prepare the way for I he 
Protestant Revolution? 

5. Why did many European rulers oppose 
the pope's authority? 

6. Why did: Martin Luther post his Nincty- 
Five Theses? How w'as he able to escape 
punishment for his defiance of both pope 
and emperor? 

?. What ivere the causes of the Peasants" Re¬ 
volt? What were its important effects? 

S. What were the terms of the Religious 
Peace of Augsburg? For what important 
Protestant sects were no provisions made? 

9. Explain briefly Calvin s main religious doc¬ 
trines Why did his teachings win enthu¬ 
siastic support an tong members of the 
middle class? 

10- Why did Heniy VTII break with the 
Catholic Church? What were the terms of 
the .Act of Supremacy (1534)7 

11. What are the main religious differences 
between the various Protestant sects and 
the Catholic Church? 

Applying history 

1. Ml)at was the immediate cause of the Prot¬ 
estant Revolution? What were its nuder- 
tying causes? Which do you think were 
more important? Why? 

2. Explain the differences between “salvation 
by faith" and “salvation by good works." 
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Why might Luther's viewpoint he consid¬ 
ered more pessimistic than that of the Cath¬ 
olic Church? 

3 + “All Christians/' wrote Luther., "are truly 
of the spiritual estate, and there is no differ¬ 
ence among them save of office." Explain 
what he meant- How r did his viewpoint differ 
from that of the Catholic Church, as shown 
in the sacrament of ordination? 

4- Why was John Calvin called by his enemies 
"the Protestant Pope at Geneva"? List two 
other examples of theocracy (government 
dominated by religious leaders) in earlier 
civilizations that we have studied. 

History and geography 

1. Locate (map. p. 249); Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire; Switzerland; England; Netherlands. 

2. List in parallel columns the European coun¬ 
tries which adopted Protestantism and those 
which remained Catholic (map. p. 249). 

Special activities 

1. Prepare a radio play on the main events in 
the life of Martin Luther or John Calvin. 

2. Explain how some of Luther’s hynms reflect 
the Protestant point of view. 

3. In recent years there have been several 
movements to bring about unity among the 
various Christian churches. Report on one 
of these movements and its results. 

4 Discuss: The Protestant Revolution perma¬ 
nently shattered the religious and cultural 
unity r of Europe. 


Summarizing Unit 6 


1. Play “Twenty Questions" on the important 
events described in this unit. Keep a record 
of the number of quest ions the rival teams 
require to identify each event. 

2. Arrange a class exhibit showing the main 
political, economic, cultural, and religious 
developments during the Age of Transition. 

3. On an outline map of Europe, color and 
label the countries which had achieved unity 





by the beginning of modem times. Ilien. 
using 3 different color, show the countries 
where disunity still prevailed. 

4. In vour notebook prepare an outline of the 
most important events in this unit. 


5. Use the time line to find out what was hap¬ 
pening in the leading countries of western 
Europe in 1100; 1200; 1300; HOD; 1500- 
How does this show the relationship be¬ 
tween events in different places? 


Books to 

Specialized Accounts 

Costain, Thomas B. The Conquerors, Double- 
dav, 1950. 

-—. The Magnificent Century', Double 

day. 1951. 

_. The Three Edwards. Donbledav. 1958. 

Three popular accounts of developments in 
feudal England. 

•Fercusqn, Wallace K The Renaissance. 
Holt, 1940. An excellent brief survey. 

•Lamb, Harold. The Crusades. Doubleday. 
1945. Describes the leading crusaders and 
their advcnturcs. 

*Miu^p Dorothy. Renaissance dud Reforma¬ 
tion limes. Putnam, 1939, Light reading 
that contains excerpts from original sources. 

Mosse, George L, The Reformation. Holt* 
1953. A brief, useful survey. 

Newton, A. P. Trinfl and 1 ravelJere of the 
Middle Ages. Knopf, 1930. A noteworthy 
brief study. 

* Perroy; Edouard. The Hundred Years War, 
Oxford, 1951- A thorough, scholarly treat- 
meat, recommended For the serious student. 

Price, Mary ft. A Portrait of Britain m the 
Middle Ages. Oxford. 1951. Brief, clear. 

Quennell, M. C. and C, H. B. A History 
of Everyday Things in England, Putnam, 
1936. A valuable four-volume history of 
social life in England, profusely illustrated, 

Biographies and Historical Fiction 

Acker, Helen. Five Sons of Italy, Nelson, 
1950. Brief biographies, including those of 
Da Vinci, Michelangelo, and Galileo. 

Barnes, Marcaaet. The Tudor Rose. Macrae, 
1953. A novel about the Wars of the Roses 
in fifteenth-century England. 


Read 

* Davis, William S- God Wills If. Macmillan, 
1940. A historical romance set in the period 
of the Gmsadcs. 

Eabre, Lucien. Joan of Arc. McGraw-Hill, 
19 >4. A moving account of the career of the 
Maid of Orleans, 

Hasin, Emily. Leonardo efti Vinci. Random 
House, 1936. A well-written biography of 
the great artist-scientist- 

fl TT arkn tss, Georgia E- John Calvin: The 
Man and Ilk Ethics. Abingdon, 1958 An 
interesting, scholarly biography of the French 
religious reformer. 

Kooiman, W. J. By Faith Alone: The Life of 
Martin Luther. Philosophical Library, 1955. 
A sympathetic biography by a Dutch his 
torian. 

p L ehman, Leo. Michefdngcfo, A Renaissance 
Profile, Knopf, 1942- An interesting biog¬ 
raphy of the great Italian artist. 

Prescott, H. F, M, Mon on a l^onkcy- Mac¬ 
millan, 1952. A fictional account of the re¬ 
ligious conflict in England during the reign 
of Ham VI11. 

*Rfkd, Conyers. The Tudors: Personalities 
and Practical Politics in Sixteenth Century 
Lngfand. Holt, 1931. A dearly-written but 
scholarly account of the five Tudor rulers and 
their period* 

Scott, Walter, yuenfin Duncord. Various 
editions. A novel of the adventures of a 
voting Scottish guardsman at the court of 
King Louis XI of France 

Stevenson, Rorkrt L, The Black Arrow. 
Various editions. A novel of feudal warfare 
in medieval England. 

Walsh, William T. Isabella of Spain: The 
Last Crusade r. Tudor, 1938. A good hiog 
raphv of the great Spanish ruler. 
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UNIT 7 

THE MAKING OF 
MODERN EUROPE 

When early prehistoric men Came to the bank of a broad river, they generally had 
to turn back. For them, such a river was likely to be an impassible barrier, How¬ 
ever, when boats were invented, rivers became highways of travel and trade. Even¬ 
tually, mariners sailed out into the Mediterranean, and that great inland sea became 
a center of civilization. Later still, Europeans built ships that could cross the widest 
ocean. They' discovered the “New World" and found an all-water route to the Far 
East. For the first time in history, the entire globe was open to exploration and 
development by the people of a single continent. 

From the Far East and the Americas, Europeans drew great riches which helped 
to speed up the progress of their civilization. Commerce, industry, and agriculture 
expanded. Population increased and cities grew' rapidly. Remarkable advances were 
made in literature, painting, music, and other branches of culture. Under powerful 
rulers, who hired large armies, strong nations grew stronger and new nations 
appeared. 

Yet, during this period of great growth, Europe's progress was almost continu¬ 
ously interrupted by war. For generation after generation, governments spent their 
resources to gain new' territories and to increase their power. In the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, wars between the nations of Europe were extended to distant parts of the 
globe. The people of early modem Europe achieved many advances, but they sacri¬ 
ficed much of their gains on the altar of the war god Mars. 

In this unit, the following questions will be answered: 

1. What were the effects of the Voyages of Discovery and Explora¬ 
tion? 

2. What were the main results of the "Wars of Religion '? 

?. Why was the Age of Louis XIV significant in modem history? 

4. How did the English people benefit from the victors' of Parliament 
over the monarchy? 

5. How did the rise of new* powers in central and eastern Europe 
help to bring on new wars? 

6. What important changes resulted from the struggle for power in 
the eighteenth century? 
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31 / THE EXPANSION 


OF EUROPE 



Anyone who has seen a large ocean liner 
being battered bv mountainous waves mnst 
wonder at the courage of the early European 
explorers. Their ships were small and weak. 
In rough weather, the seams opened and the 
sails were tom to totters, The food supply 
was inadequate for a long voyage and after 
a time became insect-infested and moldy. 
Moreover, because maps were crude, ships 
often lost their way when blown off course. 

Superstitions and false beliefs about the 
unknown world were also barriers to explora¬ 
tion. Sailors were afraid that thev might be 
devoured by huge sea monsters or that the 
ship would sail off the edge of the world if 
it ventured too far As a result, captains often 
had to kidnap men in taverns or take them 
from jails. Undisciplined and mutinous crews 
hod to be driven, coaxed, and bribed into 
making long voyages. Iron nerves and un¬ 
shakable courage were required to risk a voy¬ 
age to distant lands under such conditions. 
However, the rewards of an ocean voyage 
promised to be worth the dangers. 

THE VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY 
AND EXPLORATION 

Interest in a New Route to the Far East. 
The demand for spices, silks, and other lux¬ 
uries from the Fa? East continued to increase 
during the late Middle Ages and Renais¬ 
sance, as Europe became more populous and 
wealthy. These goods were transported by 
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Arab traders to the eastern Mediterranean, 
where they were picked up by Italian mer¬ 
chants and then sold in Europe (sec map, pp. 
214-215). Having a monopoly of the trade, 
the Arab and Italian middlemen kept prices 
high and made huge profits. Anyone who 
could break their stranglehold could expect 
to make a fortune. 

Late in the thirteenth century, Europeans 
did discover a new route, A party of Vene¬ 
tian merchants succeeded in making the diffi 
cult overland journey across Asia to the court 
of the Chinese emperor* but their trip took 
two and a half years. One of these mer¬ 
chants, Marco Polo, also visited Japan and 
the Spice Islands, later called the East In¬ 
dies. Returning home, he wrote a fascinating 
account of his travels. Marco Polo told of 
the marvels he had seen in the countries he 
had visited, describing unheard-of wonders, 
such as palaces with roofs of gold. Even more 
important, he suggested that there might be 
an easier and quicker way to reach these rich 
lands—directly bv sea. 

Polo's tales aroused the interest of ad¬ 
venturous mariners and profit-seeking mer¬ 
chants. The rulers of the rising nations saw' 
new opportunities to increase their wealth 
and power through trade and plunder. The 
Church* realizing that millions of pagans 
might be converted to Christianity, was 
ready to send forth missionaries. "Gospel, 
gold and glory ' inspired the search for an 
all-water route to the Far East. 
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Improvements in Shipbuilding and Navi¬ 
gation. The search for a sea route to the 
East was made possible by notable improve¬ 
ments in shipbuilding and navigation. Dur¬ 
ing the ancient period and the Middle Ages, 
ship captains, fearful of losing their way, bad 
usually kept w ithin sight of the shore as they 
sailed and had anchored their ships at night. 
However, the danger of getting lost was less¬ 
ened when European geographers learned to 
mate more accurate charts. Two inventions 
acquired from the Arabs, the box compass, 
for showing direction, and the astrolabe, an 
instrument to determine latitude and longi¬ 
tude, also enabled navigators to End their 
way with more certainty. Shipbuilders dc 
signed more seaworthy vessels, and seamen 
continually acquired more knowledge about 
winds, tides, and currents. By the fifteenth 
century, experienced captains were willing to 
risk unknown seas in the hope of finding a 
new route from Europe to the East. 

The Portuguese Voyages of Discovery. 
Portugal, a rising power along the Atlantic, 
took the lead in early oceanic exploration. A 
Portuguese prince, Henry "the Navigator" 
(159-M460), established a special school 
where the best sailors, astronomers, and geog¬ 
raphers of Europe gathered to exchange 
ideas and new knowledge. Regularly each 
year. Prince Henry organized expeditions and 
sent them southward. By the time of his 
death. Portuguese sailor*; had found their 
way two thousand miles south along the 
African coast and had won the Azores and 
Madeira Islands as colonies for Portugal. 
Henry's expeditions engaged in profitable 
trade with the natives of West Africa for 
ivoryv gold dust and pepper. 

After Prince Henry's death, the king of 
Portugal encouraged his captains to continue 
the search for the new trade route. Finally, 
in 1498, Vasco da Gama sailed around the 


Cape of Good Hope, crossed the Indian 
Ocean, and reached India (map, p. 257). 
The rich cargo he brought back paid many 
rimes over the cost of his expedition. More 
important, lie had found a direct water route 
to the East. Da Gama had unlocked for 
Portugal the treasure house of the Orient. 

The Discovery of the New World, 1492. 
Meantime, Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
rulers of the new Spanish nation, had been 
informed of Portuguese progress. Thus r they 
showed considerable interest when Christo¬ 
pher Columbus, a Genoese sea captain who 
had sailed many times for Portugal, appeared 
at the Spanish court seeking support for a 
daring new plan. Since it was known that 
the world is round, Columbus proposed to 
reach the East by sailing west across the At¬ 
lantic. He did not look to Genoa or the 
other Italian trading cities for help because 
they controlled the existing trade routes and 
stood to lose if new ones were discovered. 

After many delays, Queen Isabella agreed 
to provide the ships and supplies for Colum¬ 
bus' voyage. He set forth with three small 
vessels whose combined weight was less than 
two hundred tons and whose crews together 
numbered eighty-eight men. Driven by the 
mild trade winds, the bold explorer reached 
land after sailing for onlv thirtv-three days 
from the Canaries, Thinking that he had 
reached the Far East, he called the newdv 
discovered islands the "Indies/' 

Columbus made three other vovages, and 
explored the islands of the Caribbean Sea 
and the coast of South America. (See map t 
p. 237.) However, he apparen tlv n ever 
realized that he had found a "New World." 
Probably the first man to recognize the true 
situation was another early Italian explorer 
who sailed for Spain, Amerigo Vespucci. 
America, "Amerigo's Land/ f was named in 
his honor. 
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Other Early Explorers* Another early ex¬ 
plorer was John Cabot. King Henry VII of 
England hired this Genoese sailor “to seek 
out T discover, and find whatsoever isles, coun¬ 
tries, regions, or provinces of the heathen 
and infidels, which before this time have 
been unknown to all Christians/ 1 With a 
tiny ship manned by only eighteen men* 
Cabot crossed the North Atlantic in 1497 
and reached the coast of Canada, which he 
thought to be China. Cabot's image became 
the basis for England's later claim to North 
America. 

Three years later, a Portuguese com¬ 
mander, Cabral, was caught by a storm while 
sailing down the African coast. Blown far off 
his course, he reached the eastern coast of 
South America. Cabral named that large ter¬ 
ritory’ Brazil and claimed it for Portugal 


The Search for a Westward Passage. 

Strange as it seems, the discovery of A]nerica 
was, for a time, a grave disappointment, for 
the new lands barred the way to the rich 
East (ndics and China. So the search by 
Spain and other powers fur sa westward pas¬ 
sage to the Orient continued, leading to a 
number of important discoveries. 

Ferdinand Magellan, an explorer in the 
service of Spain, sailed southward along the 
coast of South America. Near the tip of that 
continent, he passed through the straits that 
now bear bis name and then entered the 
Pacific Ocean. For months be sailed west¬ 
ward. When finalli his ships reached the 
Philippine Islands, his crews were greatly re¬ 
duced by deaths from scurvy and starvation. 
Magellan himself was killed there in a fight 
with the natives. The remainder of his men 


The comvd was a type of 
vessel used by Columbus and 
other early explorers It had 
many technical advantages 
aver earlier ships: the new 
stern rudder made it easier ta 
keep on course; new ways of 
rigging made ft passible to 
sail closer ta the wind. 
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set off in the one seaworthy ship that was 
]eft. crossed the Indian Ocean, rounded 
Africa, and returned home with a load of 
spices. The voyage had taken fully three 
years, 1519-1522. Gy circumnavigating the 
globe, Magellan's men proved that the world 
was round and that the Americas were new 
continents. However, the Magellan expedi¬ 
tion had not discovered a practical route to 
the Far Fast. [See map, p. 257-) 

Later, in 1534, a Frenchman named 
Jacques Cartier explored the coast of North 
America. He sailed up the St, Lawrence 
River in search of a northwest passage to 
China, Still later, in 1609, Henry Hudson, an 
English mariner employed by the Dutch, 
discovered the Hudson River while on a 
similar search. Although these voyages did 
not succeed in finding the hoped for west¬ 
ward passage, they did provide France and 
the Netherlands with claims to New World 
territory. 

EUROPE'S NEW COLONIAL 
EMPIRES 

llie Early Inhabitants of The New World- 

Although the Western Hemisphere was a 
‘‘New World” to the Europeans, it had been 
inhabited for many centuries before the com¬ 
ing of Columbus. Recently remains were dis¬ 
covered which indicate that humans lived in 
the Western Hemisphere twenty thousand 
vears ago. Because the American Indians bear 
a close physical resemblance to the Mongo¬ 
lian peoples of Asia, most anthropologists be¬ 
lieve the Indians originated there. The theory 
is that they crossed over from northern Asia 
to Alaska, by way of the narrow Bering Strait 
or the land bridge which may once have con¬ 
nected the two continents. Gradually the 
newcomers spread southward and occupied 
both of the Americas. 


The early Indians lived much like other 
primitive peoples. They supported them¬ 
selves by hunting and fishing, wore clothing 
made of animal skins, and lived in simple 
tents. In time, some of them learned how 
to domesticate plants and settled down as 
farmers. They cultivated many crops not 
found elsewhere, including com (maize), 
potatoes, cocoa, tomatoes, squash, beans, 
and tobacco. Com, which was very nutritious 
and easily grown, became the main item in 
their diet. Its many varieties have been found 
in every part of the Americas where the In¬ 
dians lived. 

The American Indians, however, devel¬ 
oped differently in some respects from the 
inhabitants of other continents, Thcv never 
invented the plow. Herding was practically 
unknown—except in South America, where 
the llama was domesticated. The lack of 
draft animals probably explains why the In¬ 
dians had no wheeled vehicles. Tools and 
weapons also remained rather crude. Al¬ 
though the Indians discovered how to .smelt 
gpld, silver copper, and other metals, they 
used them primarily for jewdrv and other 
ornamentation. Until after the coming of the 
Europeans, most of their implements were 
made of either stone or obsidian, a hard vol¬ 
canic glass. 

Ihc Mayan Civilization in Central Amer¬ 
ica. Three great Indian civilizations eventu¬ 
ally appeared in what is now Mexico, Cen¬ 
tral America, and the western portion of 
South America (see map, p. 265), The old¬ 
est of these Indian civilizations was that of 
the Mayas. About two thousand years ago, 
the Mayas succeeded in clearing the dense 
tropical forests of Central America, They 
brought large areas of land under cultivation 
and organized a number of thriving city- 
states. Unfortunately, not much is known 
about the Mayas' history because no one has 
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ycl learned how to decipher their writing. 
What little knowledge we possess is derived 
from archeological discoveries and from ac¬ 
counts written by Christianized Maras after 
the arrival of the Spaniards. 

Religion apparently played a very impor¬ 
tant role in the Mayan civilization. Like 
other ancient peoples, the Mayas worshiped 
a great variety of gods, most of whom rep¬ 
resented the forces of nature. Their pyramid- 
temples were large and impressive structures. 
On religious festival days, worshipers came 


from the surrounding countryside hringing 
bird and animal offerings to the temples. On 
occasion, too, beautiful young maidens were 
sacrificed in the belief that they would be- 
come brides of the gods. 

Although the Mayas practiced the bar¬ 
barous custom of human sacrifice, their civi¬ 
lization had many advanced features. The 
priests, who also served as scholars and 
teachers, developed a complex system of writ¬ 
ing or hieroglyphics. They invented a good 
number system, which in some ways resent- 




El Castillo ("The Castle"}, at Chichen Itxa on 
the Yucatan peninsula of Mexico, is on* of thft 
most impressive af the remains of Mayan archi¬ 
tecture. The Mayas created the et 
structures by setting a one-story building on tap 
of g pyramid of earth which they faced with 
cut stone blacks and wide stairways- 
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bled that of the ancient Romans. F seel lent 
astronomers, they learned to predict eclipses 
of the sun and moon and worked out an 
extraordinarily accurate calendar. The Mayas 
also possessed great artistic skill, as shown 
in their statuary' and wall carvings, tlidr 
brightly pauited. pottery, and their beautiful 
jade and gold ornaments. 

The Mayan civilisation flourished for 
about a thousand years, until about A.n, 800. 
Then, for some unknown reason—possibly 
soil exhaustion or disease or civil conflict— 
it collapsed. The great Mayan cities became 
deserted and were soon overgrown by tropi¬ 
cal vegetation. Two or three centuries later, 
three new Mayan city-states arose in the 
north, in the Yucatan peninsula. They 
formed a strong league and revived their old 
culture. However, this second flowering of 
Mayan civilization came to an end when the 
city-states began to fight among themselves. 
The Spaniards found only a few traces of 
the Mayan civilization when they arrived in 
the New World. 

The Aztec Civilization in Mexico. The 
second great Indian civilization, the Aztec, 
appeared near the end of the thirteenth 
eentury p but reached its height several cen¬ 
turies later. The Aztecs* originally a back¬ 
ward nomadic people from the north, set¬ 
tled in central Mexico in the vicinity of 
present-day Mexico City. Through wars and 
alliances, they gradually extended their con¬ 
trol over a sizable empire. 

Howev er, the Aztecs were not mere con¬ 
querors. They soon learned writing, mathe¬ 
matics, and other civilized aits from neigh¬ 
boring Indian tribes, who may have learned 
these from the Mayas. They recognized the 
importance of education and provided 
schools for the training of their youngsters. 
To encourage trade, they established law 
courts, built good highways, and created a 
simple kind of coinage. 


By the fifteenth century T the Aztecs 1 capi¬ 
tal had grown into a splendid city, with mag¬ 
nificent palaces and temples, broad streets, 
and a good water supply. Their temples were 
even more imposing than those of the 
Mayas, The largest, dedicated to the god of 
war, was three hundred feet square at the 
base and about three hundred feet high. 
The Aztec religion was certainly an un¬ 
usually cruel and bloodthmtv one. Each 
year the priests killed thousands of men, 
women, and children as sacrifices to their 
gods. Most of the victims were prisoners 
captured by the Aztecs in their frequent wars 
with neighboring peoples. 

The Inca Civilization in Pern. The third 
and richest Indian civilization was that of 
the Incas of Peru. Like the .Aztecs* the 
Incas were foreign invaders who rose to 
power through a combination of military 
and organizing ability. From about 1200 to 
1530, they ruled a great empire which ex¬ 
tended from northern Ecuador to central 
Chile and from the Pacific Ocean to the 
eastern base of the Andes. The empire was 
governed by a monarch known as the Inca, 
who was believed to be a descendant of the 
sun god. 

The Inca was probably the most absolute 
ruler in history. He owned all of the land 
in the empire and assigned a plot to each 
peasant family. In return, the peasants had 
to share their produce with the Inca and the 
priests, and had to work for the government 
several months each year. Armies of laborers 
terraced entire mountainsides for agriculture, 
built elaborate irrigation canals, and con¬ 
structed great paved road wavs. These ran 
for thousands of miles, across deserts and 
over mountains, to connect all parts of the 
empire. Still other groups of laborers con¬ 
structed public buildings or were sent to 
mine gold, silver, and copper in the moun¬ 
tains. 
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The Incas' civilization had other unusual 
features. Poverty and crime were almost un¬ 
known, and careful attention was paid to 
the health of the laborers on government 
projects. For example, because of the high 
altitudes at which the mines were located, 
mining was permitted only during the sum- 
iner months and the miners were required 
to work only from noon to sunset. The Incas 
also possessed a high level of culture. They 
bad an advanced system of numbers and an 
accurate calendar. They manufactured fine 
cloth and poftery T and their metalwork was 
among the finest ever produced. They en¬ 
joyed dramas and created a musical form 
somewhat like our opera. Strangely enough, 
this advanced people never developed a real 
system of writing- Instead, they kept their 
records by means of knots tied in strings. 

Spanish Conquests in the New World- 
The Spaniards were the first Europeans to 
learn of these rich Indian civilizations and 
to recognize that the Americas might prove 
valuable possessions. Not long after Coluim 
bus’ voyages, a number of Spaniards, with the 
approval and backing of their government, 
organized expeditions to search for treasure. 
The majority of these adventurers met with 
failure. However, a few were successful be- 
yond even their wildest dreams. 

Most successful by far of all the fortune- 
hunter* was Hernando Cortes. Landing On 
the coast of Mexico in 1519* Cortes and his 
small band of followers advanced inland and 
swiftly conquered the rich Aztec Empire. 
Tills remarkable feat was made possible 
mainly by the Spaniards' superiority in arma¬ 
ments. Their cannon and horses, in particu¬ 
lar, struck terror into the hearts of the 
Indians. Several ether circumstances also 
favored the invaders. The Spaniards received 
valuable assistance from various rebellious 
tribes, who had long sought an opportunity 
to throw off the cruel Aztec yoke. Moreover, 


when Cortes arrived in Mexico, many Aztecs 
believed that the bold Spaniard was a god 
and welcomed him warmly. When they 
realized their mistake, it was too late to on 
ganlze successful resistance. 

About a decade after Cortes' conquest of 
Mexico, another little army of Spanish ad¬ 
venturers, led by Francisco Pizarro, invaded 
Peru. They seized the Inca ruler and later 
put Him to death. Then they placed bis 
young son on the throne and tried to use 
him as their puppet. The Indians made 
many attempts to drive out the invaders. 
But when the Spaniards executed the last 
Inca ruler in 1571, the Indians were left with¬ 
out a leader* and all organized revolts ended. 

In Mexico and Peru, the Spaniards forced 
the Indians to w ork the gold and silver mines 
for them. However, the Indians did not 
make good slaves. They were icbellious T and 
large numbers died as a result of harsh treat¬ 
ment. Hie Spaniards therefore began to im¬ 
port Negro slaves from Africa. Farming and 
stock raising, a$ well as mining, then became 
profitable. Eventual I v Spanish American 
soil produced far greater wealth than did its 
mines. 

Despite their loss of independence, the 
Indians gained some benefits from the Span¬ 
ish conquest. The government in Spain is¬ 
sued Order* that they be treated more fairly 
by the conquerors, Spanish missionaries con¬ 
verted them to Christianity, tried to protect 
them from their oppressive master*, and in¬ 
structed them in European w ? ays. To this 
day, most of Latin America is Catholic in 
religion and Spanish in language and culture. 

H Phe Portuguese Empire. The newly dis¬ 
covered territories gave rise, for a time, to 
conflicting claims between Spain and Portn- 
gpl. However* the two nations soon agreed 
to a dividing line drawn by the pope. Africa, 
the Far East, and eastern South America 
were allotted to Portugal, the rest of the New' 
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World to Spain. On the baib of this line 
and Cabral's visit, Brazil became a Portu¬ 
guese possession. 

The Portuguese directed their main ener¬ 
gies to the development of a commercial 
empire in the Far East, Portuguese mer* 
chants established trading stations in India, 
the East Indies, China, and even distant 
Japan. They killed off their Arab rivals and 
barred other European traders. For years, 
they held a complete monopoly of the profit¬ 
able commerce with the East, Although 
brave missionaries followed the merchants 
and brought Christianity to the native peo¬ 
ples, the Portuguese made many enemies 
because of their aggressive behavior and in¬ 
tolerant views, A small nation with only a 
small population, Portugal proved unable to 
hold its empire against the stronger Euro¬ 
pean powers. 

Dutch, English, and French Colonial Em¬ 
pires. During the early seventeenth century, 
the Dutch seized control of most of Portu¬ 
gal's commercial interests in the Far East 
and established the colony of New Nether¬ 
lands in America. But they, too, lacked the 
manpower to hold so large an empire. Later 
the Dutch were forced to make wav for the 
English and the French. 

England's success in building a great em¬ 
pire w ? 3s the result of many factors. One of 
these was the powerful English navy. An¬ 
other, strangely enough, was the discontent 
of the English people. Seventeenth-century 
England was troubled by economic difficul¬ 
ties, religious persecutions, and civil wars. 
As a result thousands of emigrants left the 
mother country' to seek new homes in the 
wilderness of North America. The first per¬ 
manent English settlements on the Ameri¬ 
can continent were made at Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 1607 and Plymouth, Massachu¬ 


setts, in 1620. Eventually thirteen prosper¬ 
ous colonies were established along the At¬ 
lantic coast. At the same time, the English 
acquired some rich islands in the West In¬ 
dies and some profitable trading posts in 
India. 

The French also secured some important 
holdings in the Western Hemisphere and in 
India. Their first settlements in North Amer¬ 
ica were planted along the St, Lawrence 
River valley by Champlain in 1608, From 
this region, named New France, the French 
quickly pushed westward along the Great 
Lakes, then down the Mississippi River to 
the Gulf of Mexico. They bid claim to the 
lands on both sides of the river and named 
this huge territory' Louisiana in honor of their 
monarch, Louis XIV. (Sec map, p, 265.) 

By the eighteenth century, the nations of 
Europe had gained a dominant position in 
distant parts of the globe, r Fhc early sea cap’ 
tains, who had bravely sailed westward in 
their frail vessels to seek a new, shorter route 
to the Far East, had accomplished much 
more than they could ever have dreamed. 
Though failing to discover the new route 
they were looking for, they did discover a 
New Worldl 

THE COMMERCIAL REVOLUTION 

IN EUROPE 

Growing Trade and Prosperity* The Voy¬ 
ages of Discovery and Exploration also 
helped bring about a series of far-reaching 
economic changes in Europe, known as the 
Commercial Revolution. From the Far East, 
ships brought large cargoes of spices* silks, 
and other luxuries. From the Americas came 
gold, silver* furs, dyestuffs, and manv valu¬ 
able new products—notably potatoes, com, 
cocoa* and tobacco. The potato proved cs- 
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peeially important because it yielded con¬ 
siderably more food per acre than grain and 
enabled Europe to support a much larger 
population. The rapid expansion of overseas 
trade and the rise in Europe's standard of 
living were two important features of the 
Commercial Revolution. 

Beginning of Capitalism. Trade within 
Europe, which had revived during the Mid¬ 
dle Ages and increased greatly during the 
Renaissance* now had an even more aston¬ 
ishing growth. The flow of gold and silver 
from America brought more money into cir¬ 
culation. People wirre able to buy more 
goods, prices rose steadily, and business pros¬ 
pered. Tire small class of capitalists, which 
had first appeared during the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, now expanded in numbers and influ¬ 
ence, The capitalists were businessmen who 
had accumulated fortunes in commerce, 
banking* mining, or manufacture. They were 
anxious to invest their capital in new busi¬ 
ness enterprises and w-erc willing to take 
rbks—provided that they saw a chance to 
make large profits, lire growth of capitalism 
was another important feature of the Com¬ 
mercial Revolution. 

The new capitalist system brought about 
important changes in the existing methods 
of production. The capitalists saw great op¬ 
portunities for profit in the growing demand 
for goods both at home and overseas. As a 
result, they constantly sought ways to in¬ 
crease output in industry and agriculture. 

These enterprising businessmen became 
ever more impatient svith the fixed prices, 
limitations of production, a 3 id other restric¬ 
tions of the old guild system. Eventually 
they found a way to evade the guilds 1 re¬ 
strictions—by 3laving goods made outside 
the towns. Textile merchants, for example, 
purchased large quantities of raw wool They 
transported the wool to the peasants in their 
cottages and paid them to make it into cloth. 


Then the capitalists sold the finished doth, 
usually at a large profit. 

This new method of production, which 
became quite common in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, was called the do- 
mestic system because the work was done in 
the home. The guilds, which were handi¬ 
capped by old-fashioned methods and were 
resistant to change, found it difficult to meet 
this competition. They became less and less 
important and gradually disappeared. 

Capitalism in Agriculture, Another medi¬ 
eval institution weakened by the Commer¬ 
cial Revolution was the manorial system. 
The nobles needed more money in order to 
buy the attractive new products. However, 
while prices were generally rising, the rents 
and dues of the villagers were fixed by cus¬ 
tom. Therefore, to obtain montv, many of 
the nobles leased out their land to capitalists. 
Tfie latter hired agricultural laborers and 
raised crops for sale in the towns. Sometimes 
the nobles engaged in similar large-scale 
farming themselves. In cither case, this 
change marked the beginning of capitalism 
in agriculture—that is, of fanning for profit. 

In England, sheep raising became especi¬ 
ally profitable because the rising demand for 
wool to be made into cloth led to a sharp 
increase in the price. Numerous large land- 
owners enclosed (fenced in) their own land 
and even the village commons for use as 
sheep runs. This caused serious hardships 
for the peasants, who found it difficult 
to manage w ithout free pasture for their ani¬ 
mals. Unable to meet their payments to the 
landowner, many peasants lost their strips 
of land and became agricultural laborers or 
beggars. However* it was now possible for 
wealthy landowners to combine the small 
strips of the manorial system into large effi¬ 
cient farms of the modem tvpe. 

New Economic Institutions, To meet the 
needs of the growing class of capitalists. 


many new economic institutions came into 
existence. Groups of merchants pooled their 
wealth and formed powerful trading com¬ 
panies,, like the Dutch or English East India 
companies. These obtained charters from 
their governments granting them sole con¬ 
trol over trade with distant lands. Some of 
the trading companies sold shares of stock to 
investors, who became part-owners of the 
company and were entitled to share in the 
profits. Such stock companies were the an¬ 
cestors of the modem corporation. As the 
practice of buying and selling shares became 
common, the first stock exchanges began. 

Insurance companies were also formed— 
to protect businessmen from excessive losses. 
Large new banks were organized which made 
loans and provided other important services. 
New bookkeeping teehniques were invented 
so that businessmen could keep accurate 
records of their accounts. Much of the ma¬ 
chinery of modern capitalism was created 
during the Commercial Revolution, 

The Theory of Mercantilism. The Com- 
mereial Revolution also gave rise to a new 
economic theory known as mercantilism. 
Mercantilism was based on the belief that 
a nation was strong if it possessed large 
amounts of gold and silver. This idea was 
natural enough in early modem Europe, The 
rulers of the rising new nations thought 
mainly in terms of military and naval 
strength. Large amounts of precious metals 
provided futids to hire soldiers and build 
powerful fleets. 

To obtain the precious metals, these rulers 
watched over and encouraged industries that 
were making goods which could be sold to 
other conn tries as exports, At the same time, 
the}' imposed tariffs [taxes on imports) to 
discourage the purchase of foreign goods. 
When a country had larger exports than im¬ 
ports, it was said to have a favorable bal¬ 
ance of trade. This meant that more gold 
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and silver would come into the country than 
would have to be paid out. 

Another essential feature of mercantilism 
was a growing interest in colonies. They were 
especially valuable if they contained gold 
and silver mines. They could also add to the 
wealth of a nation by supplying it with nec¬ 
essary raw r materials and by buying its manu¬ 
factured goods. As a rule, colonists were for¬ 
bidden to establish industries, since these 
might compete with the industries of the 
mother country. They were also forbidden 
to trade with foreigners, so that the mer¬ 
chants of the mother country could have 
a monopoly of their commerce. 

Rivalry for Trade and Colonies. From the 
sixteenth century to the early nineteenth, 
the monarchs of Europe closely regulated 
trade in accordance w r ith the theories of mer¬ 
cantilism, However, mercantilism had a fun¬ 
damental weakness. It was obviously impos¬ 
sible for every nation to sell more than it 
bought. Trade must be a two-way street. 
Nevertheless, each ruler thought only of ad¬ 
vancing the interests of his own nation. The 
inevitable result of Europe's mercantile pol¬ 
icies was a bitter struggle for trade and 
colonies. 

In this straggle, the advantage lay with 
those nations which bordered on the Atlantic 
Ocean, the new highroad of world com¬ 
merce, Venice, Genoa, and the other great 
Mediterranean ports declined. Economic 
leadership then passed to Spain and Portu¬ 
gal, But their position, in turn, wras soon 
challenged by three other Atlantic nations 
the Netherlands, England, and France. Re¬ 
ligious issues complicated this rivalry. As 
we shall see shortly, the problems stemming 
from the Commercial Revolution combined 
with those of the Protestant Revolution. 
Jointly, these two movements helped to 
plunge Europe into several generations of 
bloody conflict. 


31 / Lesson Review 



Checking the fact! 

1. Explain; monopoly; middleman: Commer¬ 
cial Revolution: capitalism: domestic system; 
enclosure movement: stock company; favor¬ 
able balance of trade, 

2* Identify: Marco Fdo; Prince Henry "the 
Navigator”; da Gama; Columbus: Amerigo 
Vespucci; Cabral; Cabot; Cartier; Hudson: 
Magellan; Mayas; Aztecs; Incas; Cortes; 
Fizarro. 

3. Why were fifteenth-century Europeans 
eager to End an all-water route to the Far 
East? What improvements in shipbuilding 
and navigation made their search practical? 

4, Inscribe briefly the achievements of at least 
three of the famous explorers of this period. 
Tell how their explorations provided the 
basis for rival European claims in the New 
World, 

List in parallel columns the achievements 
and the weaknesses of the three great Indian 
civilizations in the Americas, 

6. How did the Voyages of Disco very and Ex¬ 
ploration help improve Europe’s living 
standards? 

7, What changes did the new overseas empires 
bring about tn European industry, agricul¬ 
ture, and economic institutions? 

What was the mercantilist system? Why 
did it lead to conflict* among the European 
nations? 

Applying history 

L Compare the ocean voyages of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries with the explorations 
of outer space of our own day. Which do 
you consider the more daring? the more 
important? Justify your answers, 

2. Why did the great cities of ftflecnth-ccntim 
Italy take no part in the search for an all- 
water route to the East? 

I, Why was it said, after the Voyages of Dis¬ 
covery’ and Exploration, that a port on the 
Atlantic was like a shop on Main Street, 
while Italy now found itself on a back street? 

2 M 


4, How did Europe/s discovery of a new p trade 
route to the East affect the Arab countries? 

5. The Spanish conqueror Pizarro is supposed 
to have aid, "The New World is a cow for 
our milking." What did he mean? How did 
this attitude illustrate the new mercantilist 
theory? 

6, Discuss the effects of European conquest on 
the Indian inhab itants of the New World - 

7. How r did the Voyages of Discovery' and Ex¬ 
ploration contribute to the Commercial 
Revolution in Europe? 

History and geography 

1. Locate (map, p* 265); St. Lawrence River- 
Amazon River; Gulf of Mexico; West In¬ 
dies; Mississippi River; New France; Louisi¬ 
ana; Florida; Brazil; New Spain. 

2. Trace the two all-water routes from western 
Europe to the East discovered during the 
period of exploration (map, p. 257). Why 
was neither one completely satisfactory? 
What is the customary route today? 

3. How did geographic features influence the 
European settlement of the New World 
(maps, pp. 265 and 326)7 

4. Which was the largest European empire in 
the Americas in 1700 (map p p. 265)? 
Which W'as the most valuable at the outset? 
ViTich areas in the Americas were the most 
suitable for settlement by Europeans? Ex¬ 
plain your answers. 

Special activities 

1. Write a brief biography of Prince Henry 
"the Navigator/' Christopher Columbus, or 
one of the other important early explorers, 
based on your outside reading. 

2. Arrange a class exhibit on the types of ships 
used by the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
explorers. Compare these with the vessels 
used by ancient mariners and by the Norse¬ 
men during the early Middle Ages. 

3. Arrange a class exhibit entitled ' Indian 
Civilizations of the Americas.” 
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"THE WARS OF RELIGION" 


Today in the United States and in other 
Western countries, Protestants, Catholics, 
and members of other religious sects live 
peacefully side by side. Tims, it Is hard for 
us to realize that men once killed one an¬ 
other because of differences in religion. But 
people's ideas in early modem Europe were 
quite different from Ours. Protestants and 
Catholics were both sure that their faith was 
the Only road to salvation. They believed it 
was their sacred duty to stamp out religious 
beliefs contrary to their own. 

Within each country, the dominant church 
group sought to enforce religious unity—at 
the point of the sword, if necessary 1 . In turn, 
the desire for religious unity also led to 
many clashes between nations. Religious dif¬ 
ferences, it is trac a often served merely as an 
excuse for rulers to engage In wars for ter¬ 
ritory, trade, and colonies. However, since 
religious issues were involved, Europe's wars 
of the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen¬ 
turies are usually called “The Wars of Re¬ 
ligion." 


PHILIP II AND THE ANTI* 
PROTESTANT CRUSADE 

The Catholic Counter Reformation. The 

opening skirmishes of the sixteenth-century' 
religious conflict had been won by the Prot¬ 
estants England, Scotland, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, Norway, and large parts of Germany 



and Switzerland had all broken away from 
the Catholic Church, Protestantism had also 
won many followers in France, the Spanish 
Netherlands, Bohemia, Hungary, and Po¬ 
land. However, the Roman Catholic Church 
answered the challenge of the ^Reforma¬ 
tion” by launching the ‘‘Counter Reforma¬ 
tion." The pope convened a great Church 
council p the Council of Trent, which stayed 
at work, despite many interruptions, over a 
period of eighteen years, 1545-1563. This 
council defended the Catholic religious 
teachings. It set higher standards for the 
clergy, improved the religious services, 
stopped the sale of indulgences, and adopted 
other important reforms. 

Other measures were adopted to combat 
the spread of Protestant ideas. The Vulgate 
%'eision of the Bible, translated from the 
Greek into Latin many centuries earlier by 
St Jerome, was proclaimed the only official 
Bible for Catholics, The Council of Trent 
prepared the Index of Prohibited Books, a 
list of books which Catholics were forbidden 
to read. In addition, the Inquisition sought 
out and punished heretics even more zeal¬ 
ously than in the past. 

A new religious order, the Society of Jesus 
or the Jesuits, played a major role in the 
Counter Reformation. It was established by 
Ignatius Loyola, a Spanish soldier. While 
recovering from a serious wound, Loyola read 
the lives of the saints and was inspired to 
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devote himself to the service of God. Soon 
he acquired a group of able followers, whom 
he organized like an army and placed under 
rigid discipline. After long and ear r cfnl train¬ 
ing, these priests went forth to serve the 
Church. Many of the Jesuits became distin¬ 
guished teachers and scholars. Others be 
came confessors and advisers to Catholic 
rulers. Still others toiled as missionaries in 
distant lands. Through their zealous efforts, 
the Jesuits soon won for themselves the title 
of “Soldiers of the Church/' 

The Policies of Philip II- The Church 
also enjoyed the support of a powerful ruler, 
King Philip II of Spain (1 >56-1 >93)- Philip 
was the son of Emperor Charles V (sec 
p. 242). From his father, Philip had in¬ 
herited Spain, the Netherlands, and the 
Spanish possessions in Italy and the New 
World, (The Habsburg territories in central 
Europe, along with the imperial crown, had 
gone to Charles V's younger brother, Ferdi¬ 
nand,) Brought up as a Spaniard, Philip was 
inspired, almost to the point of fanaticism, 
by the crusading religious Spirit of his coun¬ 
try. Three policies dominated his entire reign 
—the extension of his own power within his 
realms, the expansion of Spanish power in 
Europe, and the restoration of the unity of 
the Catholic Church. 

Philip pursued these policies on many 
fronts. Throughout his empire, he employed 
the dxcad Inquisition against suspected here¬ 
tics. He interfered in the religious struggles 
taking place at the time in both England 
and France, lie became involved in a naval 
war with the Turks in the Mediterranean 
and won a decisive victory over them in the 
Battle of Lepanto in 1571, When the throne 
of Portugal fell vacant, Philip, whose mother 
was a Portuguese princess, laid claim to that 
kingdom and annexed it. Sixty years passed 
before the Portuguese succeeded in regaining 


their independence. On the whole* Philips 
political and religious crusades met with a 
considerable measure of success. However, 
they also involved him in serious difficulties. 

the Revolt in the Netherlands- Trouble 
first developed in one of his possessions, the 
Netherlands. The Dutch [the people of the 
northern Netherlands) had adopted Cal¬ 
vinism,, despite the efforts of Charles V to 
keep them Catholic. Philip renewed the at¬ 
tempt to force them back into the Catholic 
Church. He also taxed them heavily and 
took a wav their rights of self-government. 
When they rioted, he sent a strong army to 
the Netherlands under the command of the 
Duke of Alva. The latter’s harsh policies and 
the brutal behavior of the Spanish soldiers 
drove the people into Open rebellion. 

The Dutch found a brave leader in Wil¬ 
liam the Silent, Prince of Orange, With few 
funds or resources^ often defeated and con¬ 
stantly in danger of his life, William carried 
on the unequal struggle, fie delayed the pow¬ 
erful Spanish forces by opening the dikes 
and flooding the land. Then he gradually 
weakened his foe by countless small attacks. 
Meanwhile, Dutch privateers, the “Sea Beg' 
gars/* carried on the war at sea and became 
the terror of Spanish shipping. Philip was 
never able to conquer the rebellious northern 
provinces of the Netherlands (Holland), 
but he did keep control of the Catholic 
southern provinces (later called Belgium), 
bv promising the people greater freedom. 

Establishment of the Dutch Republic, 
1>81. After long years of war T the Dutch pro- 
claimed themselves an independent nation. 
ITiey chose William the Silent as their Erst 
governor. The new Dutch Republic pros¬ 
pered, particularly from its trade and ship 
ping- Since Portugal had fallen under 
Philips rule, Dutch merchants had an excuse 
for attacking the rich Portuguese Empire in 
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the Far East. They smashed the old Portu¬ 
guese trade monopoly, took over the East 
Indies; and built a great commercial empire. 
In the seventeenth century, the Netherlands 
was one of the leading European powers 
(map, p. 276) ► 

Religious Changes in England- Meantime, 
events were taking place in England which 
profoundly affected Philip IPs policies. The 
religion of that country changed three times 


in the decade after Henry VIII's death. The 
first of Henry's children to inherit the throne 
was a sickly boy p Edward VI (1547-1553). 
Edward's advisers tried to force a more ex¬ 
treme Protestant form of worship on the 
people. However, these policies were aban¬ 
doned after the death of the young king. 

Edward’s half-sister, Mary (1555-1558)* 
who was a very devout Catholic, then as¬ 
cended the throne. She chose the unpopular 


Philip II of Spain (loft) was proud, self- 
righteous, and $0 solemn that he ah 
most never smiled, Elizabeth I of 
England (right) was one of the greos 
rulers of English history. Shrewd and 
forceful, she devoted herself to the 
service of her people* Vet she had 
some human frailties—she was fond of 
elegant clothing and was very vam 
about her appearance. 
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Slow-moving Spanish galleons (left), 
heavily laden with treasure from the 
New World, were easy prey for the 
English "sea-dogs." English warships 
were faster and more maneuverable, 
and carried more cannon than those 
of the foe. The Arlc tfayaf {above) 
was the English flagship in the great 
vidory over the Spanish Armada* 


Philip of Spam as iier husband. In an effort 
to restore Catholicism to England, she exe¬ 
cuted about three hundred Protestants dur¬ 
ing her brief reign r She became known to 
many of her subjects as "Bloody Mary." 

After Mary s death, Henry s second daugh¬ 
ter, Elizabeth, came to the throne. Queen 
Elizabeth I (1558-1603) once again broke 
England's ties with Rome. She restored the 
Anglican Church, which has remained, ex* 
cept for one brief interruption [see p. 290), 
England's official church to this day. 

Queen Elizabeth's Foreign Policy. To pre¬ 
vent interference by Philip N. Queen Eliza¬ 


beth adopted clever and cautious tactics. 
Both Philip and the king of France were 
anxious to many Elizabeth, believing that 
with marriage would come control of her 
realm. By remaining unmarried, she was 
able for years to play off the two rivals against 
each other. 

Elizabeth used this breathing space to 
strengthen her hold on the throne, to heal 
internal religious feuds, and to build up 
English shipping and trade. Later, when it 
became evident that Philip II was plotting 
with English Catholics to overthrow her, 
Elizabeth determined to weaken the Span- 














ish king's power. She secretly sent aid to the 
Dutch rebels and encouraged her bold mar¬ 
iners to prey on the treasure-laden Spanish 
galleons. War finally broke out between 
Spain and England. But by the time it came, 
Elizabeth had greatly strengthened England 
while Spain had grown weaker. 

The Defeat of the Spanish Armada* 1388. 
Philip II relied for victory on his mighty 
war fleet, liis tough and seasoned troops, and 
the Catholics in England. However, his plans 
went wrong almost from the start. Pin I ip's 
plots to start a Catholic uprising against 
Elizabeth failed completely. The troops 
which he sent to conquer England never 
even had a chance to land. 

As Philips “Invincible Armada" ap¬ 
proached English waters, the defenders chose 
the narrow English Channel as the battle¬ 
ground, The small, fast English vessels 
darted between the large enemy galleons and 
blasted them with heavy gunfire. The Spsiv 
iards, fleeing in disorder, were hit by a violent 
storm. Less than a third of the Armada suc¬ 
ceeded in returning to Spam. The Spanish 
fleet had suffered a shattering defeat. In one 
of the decisive battles of history* England** 
seamen had saved the nation and started it 
on the road to world power. 

The Elizabethan Age. Elizabeth’s reign 
was in most respects a period of unparalleled 
progress for England. Explorers and mer¬ 
chants penetrated every quarter of the 
globe. Companies were formed to trade with 
Turkey, Russia, India, America, and Africa, 
Protestant craftsmen T refugees from perse¬ 
cution on the continent, w^ere welcomed 
to England and established new Industries 
there. Poets and playwrights* including Wil¬ 
liam Shakespeare, created a "Golden Age" 
of culture. No wonder the people called their 
ruler ‘"Good Queen Bess/' 
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The Decline of Spain, For Spain, the de¬ 
feat of the Armada also proved a turning 
point—but of a different sort. The country 
had Ireen weakened by Philip’s wars. Trade 
and industry W«e being ruined by religious 
persecution, unwise taxes, and inefficient 
government. Even the influx of gold and sil¬ 
ver from the colonics proved a mixed bless¬ 
ing. As large supplies of money became avail¬ 
able, prices rose. Spain’s industries suffered 
because it became cheaper to import manu¬ 
factured goods from other countries. After 
a century' of greatness, Spain entered a long, 
slow’ period of decline which, eventually, re¬ 
duced it to the status of a minor power. 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
BOURBONS AND HABSBURGS 

Civil Wars in France, While Philip was 
engaged in his struggles with the Dutch and 
the English, France was being tom by a 
scries of bitter civil wars. As we have seen. 
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France in the fifteenth century had become 
a united nation under Its wily monarch, 
Louis XL Tlic next three kings greatly ex¬ 
panded French power. They played leading 
roles in European politics and even launched 
invasions of Ttaly. The last of these rulers, 
the gay Renaissance despot Francis I (1515— 
1547), waged many wars against the power¬ 
ful Emperor Charles V (see p. 242)* By 
allying himself with the German Protestant 
princes and with the Ottoman Turks, the 
French King was successful in warding off 
the threat of Habsburg encirclement. 

However, Francis l T s successors were barely 
able to maintain the royal power. They' were 
troubled by growing religious conflict in the 
country, which was soon complicated by a 
dispute over the succession to the throne. 
Since the last ruler of the Valois Dynasty 
had no children, two great French lords 
fought to win recognition as his heir. 

One claimant to the throne, the king's 
Protestant cousin Henry of Navarre, was 
backed by the Huguenots* or French Calvin¬ 
ists, The Huguenots were a small minority, 
although they included a few powerful no 
bles and most of the influential middle class, 
Henry's rival, the Duke of Guise, was the 
leader of a militant Catholic league. He was 
supported by most of the nobility and the 
clergy and also received assistance from 
Philip II of Spain. 

The religious wars in France lasted for 
Over thirty years and were marked bv manv 
bloody incidents. Finally, a large party of 
moderate Catholics, becoming distrustful of 
the Duke of Guise and his Spanish ally, 
threw their support to the Huguenot leader, 
Henry of Navarre ascended the throne as 
Henry IV of France in 1589, 

Progress Under the Early Bourbons. 
Hcnry r IV was the first ruler of the Bourbon 


Dynasty in France. The people loved him 
because of his gallant, adventurous spirit 
and because he was sincerely interested in 
their welfare. To end the religious strife, 
Henry became a Catholic. But he issued a 
decree, the Edict of Nantes, in 1598, which 
guaranteed religious toleration to his old 
friends, the Huguenots, Henry also built 
roads and canals to help the merchants, 
eased the tax burdens of the peasants, and 
helped establish the first French colonies in 
America. During the reign of this able mon¬ 
arch, France gradually recovered from the 
evil effects of the long civil w'ars. 

Henry' IV, assassinated by a Catholic fa¬ 
natic, was succeeded by his young son, Louis 
XIII (1610-1645), Because’ Louis XIII had 
trouble in controlling the great nobles, con¬ 
ditions in Fiance again became unstable. 
Then in 1624 the King appointed a very ca¬ 
pable churchman, Richelieu, as his chief min¬ 
ister. Cardinal Richelieu devoted his life to 
strengthening the French monarchy. He 
planted spies among the nobles, crushed 
their conspiracies, and destroyed their fort¬ 
ress-castles. Abroad, he directed his policy 
against the Habsburg rulers of Spain and 
Austria, who still threatened France with en¬ 
circlement (see p, 242). Richelieu's chance 
to weaken them came when a new religious 
war broke out in the IIolv Roman Empire. 

The Thirty' Years' War, 161S4648. 
Trouble in the Kingdom of Bohemia, a 
Habsburg possession, gave rise to a tragic 
thirty years' conflict. Many of the Czech no¬ 
bles were Calvinists. They revolted when an 
ardent Catholic prepared to ascend the 
throne. The rebels obtained the support of 
a number of Protestant German princes. 
The king of Bohemia, who was also Holy 
Roman Emperor, led a league of Catholic 
princes against them. The Catholics tri- 
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umphed after a brief war which ended in 
1623. and Bohemia remained under Habs- 
burg rule. 

Two years later the fighting was renewed. 
The king of Denmark entered the conflict- 
in order to help his fellow Protestants in 
Germany and to win some territory for him¬ 
self, The emperor, in tum, hired Wallen¬ 
stein, a famous mercenary' general, to help 
defend the Catholic cause. The combined 
Catholic forces proved too strong for Den¬ 
mark. They won a second complete victory 
in 1629. 

The third phase of the war was begun the 
following year by the Protestant King Gus¬ 
tavos Adolphus of Sweden, After invading 
Germany, the “Lion of the North” won sev¬ 
eral important victories. Even after he was 
killed in battle, Sweden continued to fight. 
But the German princes, tired of the long 
bloodshed, agreed among themselves to a 
compromise peace, 

France, as a Catholic country, might have 
been expected to favor the Catholic cause. 
However, Richelieu was primarily interested 
in weakening the llabsburgs of Austria. For 
some time, he had been sending help to 
the German Protestant princes and to the 
Dutch, who were again at war with Spain. 
Now he led France into the war openly. He 
signed an alliance with Sweden and sent 
armies against both Austria and Spain. The 
French phase of the Thirty Years' War was 
the longest and bloodiest of all. It lasted 
thirteen years, 1635-1648, until the Habs- 
burg ruler of Austria was exhausted and 
agreed to peace terms. Fighting between 
France and Spain continued for another 
eleven years, until Spain finally accepted de¬ 
feat. 

The Peace of Westphalia, 1648, A gener- 
ation of warfare left Europe physically and 


spiritually exhausted. In the [Toly Roman 
Empire, the main battleground of the war, 
millions of people were killed. Numerous 
cities and villages were destroyed, and whole 
areas were reduced to wilderness, What did 
this destruction and devastation accomplish? 

The peace agreements, signed at West¬ 
phalia in northern Germany h dealt with three 
separate problems—religious issues, territo¬ 
rial claims, and the future status of the Holy 
Roman Empire. The religious settlement 
permitted each of the German princes, as 
before T to determine the religion of his state. 
But now they were given the choice of Cah 
vinism, a$ well as the Catholic and Lutheran 
faiths. 

There were also some territorial gains for 
the victors (map, p. 276). Prance obtained 
Alsace and several other strategic districts 
near the Rhine. Sweden obtained Pomerania, 
an important province in northern Germany. 
Some of the leading German Protestant 
states also acquired additional territory. 
However, France profited most from the de¬ 
feat of the Habsburgs since it now be^ 
came the strongest poiver in Europe. 

The Peace of Westphalia also dealt a 
deathblow to Hie old Holy Roman Empire. 
Although the Empire continued to exist in 
theory, each of the German states was legally 
recognized as free and independent. Thence¬ 
forth, the authority of the emperor was re¬ 
duced to a shadows 

Other Results of the Wars of Religion. 

The Thirty Years’ War was the worst, and 
fortunately the last, of the Wars of Re¬ 
ligion. In many European countries, Catho- 
lies and Protestants came to realize that 
neither could emsh the other. Forced to live 
together In peace, they gradually saw the 
wisdom of religious toleration. The growth 
of religious toleration was one outstanding 
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benefit which resulted from the Wars of Re¬ 
ligion, 

By the end of these devastating wars, na¬ 
tional interests had become more important 
than differences in religion. Although these 
wars began as clashes between Protestants 
and Catholics, they soon became struggles 
between nations for political and economic 
power. Thus it was that France, a Catholic 
power, aided the German Protestants in a 
war against the Catholic Habsburgs, 


Still another major result of the Wars 
of Religion was the growth of royal author¬ 
ity, Weary of turmoil, bloodshed, and de¬ 
struction, people felt more than ever the 
need for a powerful monarch who could 
maintain a strong, stable government. They 
were willing to sacrifice their parliaments 
and other traditional rights for 3 future of 
security. This popular feeling resulted in the 
triumph of absolute monarchs in early mod¬ 
em Europe, 
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32 / Lesson Review 


Checking the fads 

L. Explain; Vulgate; Index; Spanish Armada; 
Elizabethan Age; Bourbon Dynasty; Edict 
of Nantes; Thirty Years' War; Peace of 
Westphalia, 

2. Identify; Loyola; Jesuits; Philip II; Wil¬ 
liam the Silent; Queen Elizabeth I; 
Henry IV of France; Cardinal Richelieu, 

3, Wliat were the main reasons for the so- 
called Wars of Religion? 

4. What is meant by the term "Counter 
Reformation”? Describe the roles played 
bv the Council of Trent, the Inquisition, 
and the Society of Jesus, 

5, What w r cre the three great ambitions of 
Fhilip II? How r successful was be in ful¬ 
filling each one? 

t. Why was the reign of Elizabeth I a 
“Golden Age” for England? 

7, What were the causes of the bitter civil 
wars in sixteenth-century France? How 
was Henry IV finally able to restore peace? 

8, How did Cardinal Richelieu strengthen 
France and the French monarchy? 

9, List and briefly describe the four main 
phases of the Thirty Years' War* 

10. What were the major provisions of the 
Peace of Westphalia? What were other 
lasting results of the Wars of Religion? 

Applying history 

1, Why are both the Battle of Lcpanto and the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada considered 
decisive battles in history? What important 
battles in ancient history also showed the 
vital importance of sea power? 

2 Expl a in t he sixteenth -con tu ry say ing p 11 When 
Spain moves, the whole world trembles/' 
Why was this saying no longer true in the 
seventeenth century? 

3. Why has William the Silent been called 
the Dutch George Washington? 

4. Was Queen Mary of England any more in¬ 



tolerant than other rulers of her time? If 
she had succeeded nn converting England 
back to Catholicism, would she still be 
known as "Bloody Mary'7 Justify your an¬ 
swers, 

5. Henry IV, who became a Catholic after fail¬ 
ing to take Paris by storm* is reputed to 
have said, "Paris is worth a Mass/ 1 What 
did he mean? How did he show that be had 
not forgotten his Huguenot friends? 

History on d geography 

1. Locate (map, p. 276): United Netherlands; 
Spanish Netherlands; Pomerania; Poland; 
Prussia; Brandenburg; Bohemia: Saxony; 
Scotland; Ireland; Austria; Portugal. 

2. Compare the maps of Europe on pp. 175 
and 276. List the important changes that 
had taken place between 1100 and 1648 , 
How does the comparison of these two 
maps show the decline of feudalism and the 
rise of strong monarchies? 

3. Why did the king of France complain that 
he was menaced by the ‘IJabsburg vise” 
(map, p, 276)? 

Specml activities 

1. Write a series of headlines concerning 
major developments during tbe Wars of 
Religion and arrange them in chronolojcal 
order. How does their sequence show the 
close relationship which already existed in 
the sixteenth century among the various na¬ 
tions of western Euiopc? 

2. Using information gathered from your out¬ 
side reading, write a short biography of 
Philip ll + William the Silent, Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, or another important sixtecnth-ccntun- 
ruler. Explain how this particular ruler's 
actions showed the influence of both reli¬ 
gious and commercial rivalries. 

3- Write a brief essay on the lasting signifi 
eance of the Peace of Westphalia, 
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THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV 



"I am the State!" These boastful words 
are supposed to have been spoken by King 
Louis XIV of France* Well might he have 
said them. For over half a century, 1643- 
1713, a nation of almost twenty million peo¬ 
ple was subject to his will. He made the laws, 
simply by issuing royal decrees, fie collected 
taxes and spent the public funds as he 
pleased. He appointed the ministers and 
other important officials and could remove 
them if he chose. He could pardon a crim¬ 
inal or send an innocent man to prison. To 
write or say anything which offended him 
was a crime. 

Furthermore, the “Grand Monarch" 
named all the high French church officials, 
and these officials taught the people to re¬ 
spect and obey him. One of his bishops. Bos- 
suet, declared that the ruler had been chosen 
by God and was His representative on earth. 
It was therefore a sin for anyone to oppose 
or even to question his actions. Obedience 
was the sacred duty of the king's subjects. 
This theory of government, which was ac¬ 
cepted by many people in the seventeenth 
century, is called the divine right of kings. 

ROYAL ABSOLUTISM IN FRANCE 

Origin of French Absolutism. Louis XlV*s 
position a$ a divine-right monarch was the 
result of hundreds of years of French his¬ 
tory. We have already seen (in Unit 6, pp. 
236-239) how a series of able Capetian and 
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Valois rulers had succeeded in strengthening 
the royal power. The trend toward royal 
absolutism (monarch) 1 with unlimited pow¬ 
ers), which began in the later Middle Ages, 
was reinforced by the Wars of Religion. 
Mote than ever, people wanted a strong ruler 
to maintain order and to protect them from 
invasion. This feeling helped King Hcnrv 
IV, and later Cardinal Richelieu, to weaken 
the authority of the nobles and to make 
France the leading nation in Europe. 

Louis XIV was only five years old when 
he came to the throne. Until lie was old 
enough to govern, France was ruled bv the 
Italian-bom Cardinal Mazartn. Mazarin, 
who had been selected and trained bv Riche¬ 
lieu, was an able minister. However, because 
he was a foreigner and because he used his 
office to enrich himself, he became very un¬ 
popular. The nobles, who had been seeking 
an opportunity to recover their power* rose 
in revolt. On one occasion, they even forced 
their way into the young King’s chamber, 
Mazarin succeeded in crushing the rebels, 
but the incident left a deep impression on 
Louis XlY's mind. He resolved never to per¬ 
mit the slightest challenge to his position. 

When Mazarin died in 1661, Louis XIV 
took over the almost superhuman task of 
supervising the affairs of an entire nation. 
As Louis himself said, "The profession of 
king is great, noble, and delightful, if only 
one feels equal to performing the duties 
which it involves. 1 " 
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The young monarch, erect, stately, and 
dignified, was personally well qualified for 
his role. He was, in addition, both capable 
and energetic, spending hours every day on 
the affairs of state—poring over documents, 
consulting with his officials, and receiving 
foreign diplomats. The rest of his time was 
taken up by elaborate ceremonies and court 
functions, which frequently lasted until late 
at night. Louis XIV worked hard at what he 
called "the trade of being a king." 

The Achievements of Colbert. During the 
early part of his rule, Louis was fortunate 
in having the assistance of a great finance 
minister, Jean Baptiste Colbert. With the 
support of the King, Colbert embarked on 
an ambitious program of economic reform. 
He revised the tax system, closely watched 
expenditures, and discharged lazy or dis¬ 
honest officials. 

A firm believer in mercantilism, Colbert 
built roads and canals, established new in¬ 
dustries, and encouraged improved methods 
m agriculture. lie also built a large navy and 
strengthened France^ colonial empire. Col¬ 
bert succeeded in greatly increasing the pros¬ 
perity and strength of France during the 
hventy-onc years that he held office. 

The New Capital at Versailles. As a sign 
of his great wealth and power, Louis XIV 
decided to build for himself a new capital At 
Versailles, a dozen miles from die crowded 
streets and often turbulent people of Paris, 
he erected a magnificent palace. Here he 
held court, surrounded by his family, his 
ministers; and other officials, and the leading 
nobles of Francc. 

Versailles satisfied Louis's desire for a 
splendid setting. But it also served an im¬ 
portant practical purpose by making the 
nobles dependent on the King, For the court 
life—with its elegant clothing, expensive en¬ 
tertain in ents a and reck less gambling—was a 


heavy drain even for those nobles who owned 
large and rich estates. The only way most of 
them could meet their expenses was to ob¬ 
tain a post in the government or a pension 
from the royal treasury. To win the mon¬ 
arch s favor, or even the favor of his favorites, 
became the chief goal of a courtier's exist¬ 
ence, The descendants of the proud feudal 
lords seemed little more than lackeys of the 
king. 

Weaknesses of Louis XTV's Rule, The ex¬ 
pense of building and maintaining Versa dies 
proved a heavy burden for the French peo¬ 
ple. Moreover, in his new capital, Louis XIV 
became even more isolated from the com¬ 
mon people of his country than before. The 
flattery of bis courtiers made it difficult for 
the King to keep in touch with reality. They 
often called him '"the Sun King," a title im¬ 
plying that he, like the sun, was the center of 
the universe. His ever-growing vanity led 
Louis to commit several tragic errors. 

One of these was the persecution of the 
Huguenots. As the French King grew older, 
he became more devout in his Catholic 
faith, He was convinced that he could easily 
convert the Huguenots to Catholicism—by 
revoking the Edict of Nantes, which had 
granted them religious toleration (see p. 
274). When he did so in I68>. his officials 
subjected the Huguenots to brutal mistreat¬ 
ment. A few 1 of them did become Catholics, 
but most of them fled for refuge to other 
lands, France thereby lost the services of 
many thousands of enterprising business¬ 
men and skilled craftsmen. On the other 
hand, Prussia, Fmgland, and the other coun¬ 
tries which welcomed them profited greatly 
from the Huguenots' intelligence, thrift, 
and hard labor. 

The Wars of Lours XIV. Moreover, Louis 
XIV could not resist the temptation cre¬ 
ated by Frances military strenjgth and the 
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weakness of his neighbors. Spain, exhausted 
by more than a century of great religious 
wars, was declining in strength. The German 
states were disunited and were recovering 
onlv slowly from the Thirty Years' War, 
The Austrian Habsburgs were busy fighting 
the Turks, who were then on the outskirts 
of Vienna. Louis decided that this w r as a 
favorable moment to expand his territories. 
His excuse was that France needed all the 
laud to the Rhine River in order to have 
a '"natural boundary" on the east. 

Rut tire French King was in for a surprise. 
When his armies invaded the rich Spanish 
Netherlands in 1667, three strong nations— 
Holland, England, and Sweden—came im¬ 
mediately to its defense. Their alliance was 
the work of the Dutch leaders, who con¬ 
vinced the other nations that they must unite 
to keep France from dominating Europe. 
The idea that no one nation should be ah 
lowed to dominate Europe became a perma¬ 
nent feature of European polities. Nations 


henceforth shifted from one alliance to an¬ 
other in order to keep an even balance of 
power, France soon agreed to make peace, 
retaining only a few j towns on the border of 
the Spanish Netherlands, in 1668. 

Louis XIV was now eager to punish the 
Dutch for upsetting his plans. He bribed 
the monarchs of England and Sweden to re* 
main neutral while he launched a strong at¬ 
tack against Holland in 1672. However, the 
Dutch had a very able young ruler, William 
of Grange. Like his great ancestor, William 
the Silent he cut the dikes and flooded 
the land to stop the invaders. Austria and 
England came to Holland's rescue in order 
to maintain the balance of power. Again 
Louis had to content himself with a few 
minor territorial gains, 

A third great w'ar began ten years later* in 
1689, when Louis XIV tried to seize the Pa 
Latina te, a rich German state on the Rhine. 
As before, a powerful European coalition 
was formed against the French. The war 
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dragged on for eight years, but the fighting 
was indecisive. The French made no gains at 
all in the final peace treaty, 

France suffered from exhaustion as the re¬ 
sult of three major wars in thirty years. Louis 
XIV was no longer eager for territorial ex¬ 
pansion or military- glory However, when he 
saw a chance to place one of his grandsons 
on the Spanish throne, he grasped at the 
opportunity, even though he realized that 
the other nations of Europe would oppose 
such an extension of Bourbon power. Louis's 
decision led to the long and bloodv War of 
the Spanish Succession, 1701—1713- France 
faced a 'Grand Alliance/' whose most im¬ 
portant members were Austria, England, 
and Holland. The war was marked by a se¬ 
ries of disastrous French reverses—not only 
in Europe but on the sea and in the colonies 
as well. 

Fortunately for France, the allies began to 
disagree. A compromise peace,, the Treaty 
of Utrecht, was then arranged, in 1713. 
Louis s grandson was allowed to keep the 
Spanish throne—on condition that the Spam 
isli and French crowns would never be 
united. Moreover, he agreed to surrender to 
Austria the Spanish Netherlands and the 
Spanish possessions in Italy. England also 
gained certain valuable territories—the fort¬ 
ress of Gibraltar, at the entrance to the Med¬ 
iterranean Sea, and a part of the French 
empire in America (Nova Scotia, New¬ 
foundland, and the Hudson Rav region). 
Holland was given control of certain stra¬ 
tegic fortresses along the French border. 

Results of Louis XIV's Wars. Louis XIV 
had waged four great wars during his reign. 
These conflicts had brought much suffering 
to neighboring peoples. But the cost to France 
was even heavier. The Kang _s treasury was 
empty; his grief-stricken and impoverished 
people mourned their dead and crippled. 


Louis awoke t™ late to the errors of his 
policies. Lying on his deathbed, he warned 
his great-grandson, who was to succeed him, 
"My child. Do not imitate me in my taste 
for building, nor in my love for war. . , . 
Make it your endeavor to ease the burden 
of the people, which L unhappily* have not 
been able to do.* Unfortunately* his suc¬ 
cessor, Louis XV, and the oilier monarchs 
of Europe preferred to follow- Louis XTVs 
example, rather than his advice. 

EUROPEAN SOCIETY AND CULTURE 
DURING THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV 

ITiC Spread of French Influence. The 
splendor of Louis XIV s reign blinded peo¬ 
ple to its weaknesses, not only during his life¬ 
time but for generations after his death. 
Many other European sovereigns, even the 
princes of the small German states, sought 
to imitate the monarch whose power and 
glory they envied. They made themselves 
absolute rulers within their territories. So 
far as their incomes allowed, they built ex¬ 
pensive palaces, surrounded themselves with 
courtiers, and copied French court life. 
French became the language of diplomats 
and people of fashion. French teachers— 
especially of music, dancing, and fencing— 
were everywhere m demand, Jn society as 
in politics, the Grand Monarch influenced 
Europe so thoroughly and for $o long that 
his era has been called "the Age of Louis 
XIV” 

Life of the Upper Classed This influence 
w-ps naturally greatest among the members 
of the upper classes. The court nobles, like 
their rulers, built spacious and richly fur¬ 
nished mansions. They had armies of serv¬ 
ants to wait on them. Since they no longer 
bore the main responsibility of government, 
they had a great deal of leisure time, which 
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they occupied with a gay round of social af¬ 
fairs, hunting, and other amusements. 

Wealthy businessmen, especially bankers 
and merchants, lived almost like the court 
nobles. But even a poverty-stricken noble 
would look with disdain on “mere trades¬ 
men/* Only in England and in Holland were 
the old feudal class distinctions growing 
weaker. In England, rich commoners bought 
large country estates. They acquired social 
prestige and managed to arrange marriages 
for their children with members of the aris¬ 
tocracy. 

Classicism in the Arts. Culture was an¬ 
other sphere where Versailles set the fashion 
for France and most of Europe. Louis XIV 
was a generous patron of the arts. He en¬ 
couraged and supported a large number of 
writers, architects, sculptors, painters, and 
musicians; and the)', in turn, devoted their 
talents to pleasing and glorifying the mighty 
French monarch. So impressive were their 
achievements that the reign of Louis XIV is 
often regarded as a liteiarv and artistic 
golden age for France. 

During Louis XTV's long reign, and for 
several generations thereafter, writers and 
artists were still greatly influenced by the 
Renaissance. They continued to use classi¬ 
cal themes and models. However, the classi¬ 
cism of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies differed from that of the Renaissance 
in several important respects. As a rule, it 
was far more showy and elaborate. Writers 
flaunted their knowledge of the ancient clas¬ 
sics with frequent quotations and references. 
Architects, sculptors, and painters, enjoying 
greater freedom in design than earlier, also 
reflected in their work the lavish, ostenta¬ 
tious taste of the period. 

In architecture and the other fine arts, 
this new ornate classical style is known as 
the baroque. The baroque style originated 


in Italy, but probably the most famous ex¬ 
ample of baroque art was Louis XI V's palace 
at Versailles, which was planned and built 
by leading architects of the time. The ex¬ 
terior of the vast structure, though harmo¬ 
nious and beautifully proportioned, had 
row* after row' of colonnades and columns. 
The walls inside were covered with huge 
murals, colored marble, gilded carvings, and 
Sparkling minors. Sculptors decorated the 
spacious rooms and formal gardens with 
nymphs, eupids, and other figures from clas¬ 
sical mythology. Painters showed the richly 
costumed courtiers in artificial poses amid 
classical settings. Though baroque art is 
today generally considered inferior to that of 
the Renaissance, it was widely admired and 
imitated in seventeenth- and eighteeuth-cciw 
tury Europe, The magnificence and lavish 
display pleased the vanity of the kings and 
nobles, who were the leading patrons of cul¬ 
ture during this period* 

Classicism in Literature, fn literature* as 
in art, the main influences during the seven¬ 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries were 
French and classical. Two illustrious drama¬ 
tists—Pierre Corneille (1606-1684) and Jean 
Racine (16 39-1699) —wrote polish ed imi¬ 
tations of the ancient Greek tragedies. Cor¬ 
neille is best known for Iris play The Cid . 
which deals with the exploits and problems 
of a famous Christian hero who fought 
against the Moors in Spain. Racine's mas¬ 
terpiece, Phaedra, tells the story of an an¬ 
cient Cretan princess who suflfers remorse 
for a horrible crime she has committed and 
who finally kills herself. The genius of both 
dramatists is revealed in their polished poetic 
style. Racine i$ also noted for his penetrat¬ 
ing insights into the emotions of his char¬ 
acters. 

Even more popular were the comedies of 
the great satirist Moliire (1622-1673). Mo- 
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litre started his career as a comic actor and 
playwright with a troupe of strolling players. 
Becoming famous, he was summoned to 
Louis XIV F $ court to write and produce plays 
there. Molicre T $ style was influenced by sev¬ 
eral ancient Roman authors, but he was 
chiefly concerned with the follies and foibles 
of people in his own day. He ridiculed the 
foppish clothing and manners of the cour¬ 
tiers, the attempts of rich bourgeois social 
climbers to ape the nobility* and the hypoc¬ 
risy and vanities of people generally. Mo- 
litre's influence was so great that he is 
said actually to have changed French man¬ 
ners. 

There were numerous other noteworthy 
French writers during the period of Louis 
XIV. Two of these certainly deserve men¬ 
tion, Jean dc La Fontaine (1621-1695), an 
enthusiastic student of the classics, wrote 
polished little poems similar to the fables of 
the ancient Greet Aesop. In each of them he 


gently satirized a weakness of human be¬ 
havior and pointed a moral for his readers to 
heed and follow. More cynical in his outlook 
was the great French noble, the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld (1613-1680)* who published 
a volume of interesting memoirs and a much 
more famous book of maxims. 

it should not be assumed, of course, that 
all of the great writers of the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries were French. 
In England, for example, literature was 
more varied, probably because it appealed to 
the influential middle class as well as to the 
aristocrats. Religious issues were also a fac¬ 
tor, as may be seen clearly m the career of 
the poet John Milton (1608-1674). Edu¬ 
cated in the classics at Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity, Milton first attracted public attention 
with several poem$ and a play written in the 
classical style. However, during tbc English 
civil war (see pp, 289-291), he turned his 
powerful pen to the defense of Puritan ideas 
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and wrote a number of important political 
tracts. The Puritan poet was .stricken with 
blindness in middle age but continued his 
writing until his death several decades later. 
His greatest poem is Paradise Lost, in which 
he vividly described how Satan, leader of the 
fallen angels, entered the Garden of Paradise 
and tempted Eve with the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the World, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden. 

Milton's powerful moral themes and his 
rich, eloquent language have won him a 
place in English literature alongside Shake¬ 
speare. 

Religious quarrels gradually subsided in 
early eighteenth-century England, and the 
classical influence again became dominant* 
Of the many noted classical writers who 
flourished during this period, the undisputed 
leader was Alexander Pope (1688-1744). 
Perhaps his most famous work is the Rape of 
the Lock, a long humorous poem in the style 
of a Latin epic, which tells of a gentleman's 
theft of a lock of hair from a noted beauty 
and the bitter family feud which resulted. 

Still another group of early eighteenth- 
century English writers,, responding to the 
gradually changing popular taste, developed 
a new form of literature, the novel. Short 
Stories— about love, adventure, mystery* and 
other themes of human interest—had long 
been known. But it remained for Jonathan 
Swift, Daniel Defoe, and other English au¬ 
thors to write long books, with involved 
plots, based on these themes. An eager read¬ 
ing public brought quick fame to the early 
novelists and helped make the novel the 
popular literary form which it has remained. 

The Development of Modem Music. 
Music also continued to make remarkable 


advances during the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. Opera, which had orig¬ 
inated in Renaissance Italy, was first intro¬ 
duced to France by Cardinal Mazarin* 
Operatic works were soon being composed 
by Frenchmen, and a Royal Academy of 
Music was chartered by Louis XIV. Ballets, 
originally a combination of dancing, choral 
singing, and musical dialogue, also became 
very popular entertainment at the French 
royal court. They were performed chiefly by 
the courtiers, with the King himself often 
taking part. 

The music of French composers was long 
popular in European court circles. However, 
during the early eighteenth century, the 
finest music was composed by two German 
musicians. George Frederick Handel (1685- 
1759) studied in Germ anv and wrote his 
first opera before he was twenty. After a 
brief stay in Italy, he returned to Germany 
to become musical director of the Elector of 
Hanover* When this prince ascended the 
English throne as King George 1 (see p. 
293), Handel accompanied him to England 
and remained there for the rest of his life. 
In addition to his numerous operas, Handel 
composed a large number of w'orks for the 
organ and choral groups, including the fa¬ 
mous Messiah, 

Religious music w-as brought to a new 
peak of perfection by Johann Sebastian Bach 
(1685-1750 )« He was appointed choirmas¬ 
ter of sn important Lutheran church in Leip 
rig, a position which enabled him to devote 
most of his time to musical composition. 
Bach s works fill fifty large volumes and in¬ 
clude virtually every important form of music 
accept opera. 

New Advances in Science. Science ad 
vanced so rapidly during the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries that this 
period, as we have seen, has been called the 
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"Age of Genius/ 1 Here again France was a 
leader but was rivaled by other countries. 
Newly organized societies, like the Royal 
Society of London and the French Academy 
of Sciences, stimulated scientific experiment 
arid investigations. The telescope, the micro¬ 
scope, and other new scientific instruments 
were invented. Mathematics, an indispem 
sable tool of scientists, leaped forward with 
the discovery of analytical geometry and cal¬ 
culus. However, basic to all these other ad¬ 
vances was the spread of the scientific 
method (see p. ?95). This method called 
for careful experimentation, careful observa¬ 
tion, and continuous checking before any 
conclusions were drawn. Although suggested 
in earlier periods, the scientific method now 
came into wider use. 

One of the pioneers in the use of the 
scientific method was the brilliant French¬ 
man Rene Descartes (1596-1650). Descartes 
was so disturbed by the inexact state of 
learning in his day that he rejected the 
scientific theories of medieval scholars and 
other traditional authorities, "Here are my 
books," he once told a visitor, and pointed 
to some rabbits that he was preparing to 
dissect, Descartes studied the reflection and 
refraction of light and made numerous im¬ 
portant contributions to the field of physics. 
Following careful study of the human body, 
be wrote a textbook of physiology. In mathe¬ 
matics, which was his greatest interest, he 
worked out analytical geometry by combin¬ 
ing algebra and geometry. Descartes also 
achieved fame as a philosopher. Here he is 
best known for his attempt to develop a 
logical proof of the existence of God. 

Another important scientist of the seven¬ 
teenth century' who utilized the scientific 
method was the wealthy Irish aristocrat 
Robert Boyle (1627-1691). He is especially 
famous for Boyle's law, which States that the 


volume of a gas varies inversely with the 
pressure. Because of Boyle's precise methods, 
wide experimentation, and important dis¬ 
coveries, he is generally considered the father 
of modern chemistry. 

The most eminent scientist of the age— 
and one of the greatest scientists in all his¬ 
tory—was the English mathematician and 
physicist Isaac Newton (16*12-] 727), Among 
his other achievements, New ton worked out 
the famous law of gravitation. By means of 
a simple mathematical formula, he sought 
to account for the paths followed by all 
moving bodies, from the smallest object on 
earth to the largest star in the universe. New¬ 
ton's mathematical work w-as essential to 
many scientific advances, especially in as¬ 
tronomy and physics, lie was knighted by 
the English king and was awarded many 
other honors both at home and abroad. 
Newton's fame was striking proof of the 
important place which science had already 
gained in European life, 

A Balance Sheet of Absolutisrm Louis 
XIV and his fellow monarchs had some 
major achievements to their credit. They 
strengthened their nations by weakening the 
nobility, helping business, and encouraging 
science and culture. Theirs was an important 
role in the development of earlv modern 
civilization. 

However, it Is always dangerous to con¬ 
centrate too much power in the hands of one 
man. Even the capable and hard-working 
Louis XIV made the serious mistakes of per 
securing the Huguenots and waging aggres¬ 
sive wars. Eventually, absolute monarchy was 
recognized as a barrier to progress and was 
swept aside. The example was set by the 
English people, who succeeded in limiting 
the royal authority at the very time that 
absolutism W'as making its greatest gains on 
the European continent. 
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Checking the facts 

1. Explain: absolute monarchy; divine right of 
kings; Palace of Versailles; balance of power; 
War of the Spanish Succession; classicism; 
baroque Style. 

2. Identify: Cardinal Mazarin; Louis XIV; 
Colbert; Corneille; Racine; Moll toe; La Fon¬ 
taine; La Rochefoucauld; Milton; Pope; 
Handel; Bach; Descartes; Boyle; Newton. 

3* Why did the French nobles revolt against 
Cardinal MazariiTs rule? How did this re¬ 
volt influence Louis XI Vs ideas of govern¬ 
ment? 

4, Describe the achievements of Colbert as 
French finance minister. 

Why did Louis XIV build a new capital at 
Versailles? What problems did this create 
for the French people? 

6. Why did Louis XIV revoke the Edict of 
Nantes? Why was the persecution of the 
Huguenots harmful for France? 

7- Describe briefly the four great wars fought 
by Louis XIV. How did the balanee-of- 
power principle limit France's gains in these 
wars? 

5, Describe Europe's achievements during the 
Age of Louis XIV in art and architecture; 
in literature; in music; in science. 

Applying history 

1. Louis XIV is supposed to have said* "I am 
the state.” What did he mean by this? Why 
were his subjects willing to accept such a 
powerful monarch? 

2. A French duke once complained that Louis 
XIV "would mever employ persons of quality 9 
in any kind of government business" and 
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that he treated the nobles as though “they 
were only good to be killed off in war.” Why 
did Louis XIV adopt such policies? What 
effect did they have on the French mobility? 

3. During the reign of Louis XIV, the French 
were called “the Huns of Europe,” Why? 

4- The baroque style has sometimes been called 
L 'palace art." Why is this an appropriate 
title? Why was such an ornate style favored 
by absolute monarchs such as Louis XIV? 

History cmd geography 

1. Locate (map. p, 276): Rhine River; Vienna; 
Holland; England; Sweden; Spanish Nether¬ 
lands; Spain; Austria, 

2. What were the "natural frontiers” of France 
(maps, pp. 170-171 and 276)? Where did 
the French border not coincide with these 
natural frontiers? 

3. Locate the ma[or territories which changed 
hands as the result of the War of the Span 
ish Succession. Which of these territorial 
changes ended the Habsburg encirclement 
of France (map* p_ 276)? 

Special activities 

1. Arrange a class exhibit entitled fci Thc Age 
of Louis XIV/ 1 Include photographs or 
drawings of the Palace of Versaillcs h books 
by some of the noted writers of the period, 
and recordings of works by its composers. 

2. Draw a cartoon to show how an absolute 
monarch controlled his nation's government 
business, and religion. 

3. Write a brief biography of Molitrc, Handel. 
Descartes, or one of the other important 
cultural figures discussed in this section. 
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IN ENGLAND 


Clad in a splendid robe of scarlet and 
ermine, clasping a jeweled scepter, and 
wearing a gold crown, a modem monarch 
looks every bit as important as Louis XIV. 
However, the status of kings has certainly 
changed in Europe, Today p in the few coun¬ 
tries where they survive, kings and queens 
Have preserved their thrones only by sur¬ 
rendering their powers. A European mon¬ 
arch today is little more than a figurehead, 
since real power is held by the people's rep 
resenbtives. 

England was the first great nation to limit 
royal authority. Protected by the sea from 
invasion, the English felt less need than 
other peoples for a strong monarch and a 
large standing army. Also, since the days of 
King John and Magna Carta, they were 
accustomed to the idea that the king would 
consult with his subjects. The Tudor rulers 
—Henry VHI and Elizabeth I, in particu¬ 
lar—had exercised peat power by shrewdly 
gauging and managing public opinion. But 
when the new Stuart Dynasty came to the 
throne and tactlessly claimed to govern by 
divine right, they succeeded only in provok¬ 
ing revolts. For most of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, kings and Parliament strove for the 
upper hand. In the end England became a 
limited monarchy—that is, the authority of 
the monarch was greatly reduced and most 
of the powers lie had once enjoyed were 
taken over by Parliament. 



THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN KINGS 
AND PARLIAMENT 

Hostility Between James I and Parlia¬ 
ment. The struggle between king and Par¬ 
liament started when the beloved Queen 
Elizabeth was succeeded in 1603 by her 
Stuart cousin, James I. The new ruler was 
already king of Scotland- However, his ex¬ 
periences with his unruly Scottish subjects 
had taught him little. lie began to quarrel 
with Parliament almost as soon as he was 
crowned king of England. James insisted 
that lie was an all-powerful monarch, ruling 
by divine right, and that the people had only 
to obey his will. "Kings/' he said, “arc not 
only Cod's lieutenants upon earth, and sit 
upon God's throne, but even by God him¬ 
self they are called gods/' Parliament, in 
turn, reminded him of Magna Carta and 
of its traditional right to a voice in the gov¬ 
ernment. 

The dispute reached a climax when the 
King asked Parliament to vote new taxes. 
His request was largely justified by chang¬ 
ing conditions, for the costs of government 
w r ere growing as population increased and 
pries rose. The revenues which had been 
voted to earlier English rulers were no longer 
sufficient for James to meet his expenses. 
However, Parliament accused film of being 
extravagant and delayed action. James 
argued and scolded Parliament. Finally he 
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dismissed it. His highhanded action in 
treating the dignified members of Parlia¬ 
ment like a group of schoolboys merely 
stiffened their resistance. James summoned 
Other Parliaments later, and even sought to 
raise money without Parliament's approval. 
But he never succeeded in obtaining ade¬ 
quate new taxes for his needs. 

Religious Controversies, fames Fs reli¬ 
gious policies also gai'C rise to difficulties. 
The Anglican Church was the established 
church of England—that is, it was supported 
and controlled by the government. But many 
Anglicans, especially members of the im¬ 
portant middle class, were influenced by 
Calvinist teachings. These came to be known 
as Puritans—because they wished to “purify" 
the Anglican Church by ridding it of all 
traces of Catholic ceremonies and ritual. 
Besides disliking the Puritans' strict religious 
doctrines, James also believed that they were 
trying to weaken his authority over the 
Church of England, He therefore rejected 
their proposed reforms and ordered them to 
accept the Anglican practices. “Conform " 
he angrily warned them, “or Ill harrv vc 
out of the land.” 

Tlicre were also manv Catholics and Dis- 
scntecs (Protestants who were not Angli¬ 
cans) in England, To escape persecution, 
some of the Dissenters, notably the Pilgrims, 
fled to other lands. The Catholic problem 
proved more serious. At the outset of his 
reign, James treated the Catholics lemcntlv. 
lie thought to win tlicm over to the Angli¬ 
can Church, However* when it became ap^ 
parent that this policy was meeting with 
little success, he resorted to harsher treat¬ 
ment, To obtain revenge, a group of Cath* 
olics conspired in 1605 to blow up the King 
and Parliament. When the Gunpowder Plot 
was discovered, a wave of anti-Catholic feel¬ 
ing swept the country. 


Strangely enough, this antvCathoIic feel¬ 
ing was soon directed against the King. 
James, who disliked war* was very anxious to 
establish good relations with Spain. Early in 
his reign, he completed a treaty with Spain, 
and planned to marry his son to a Spanish 
princess. To avoid offending Spain* he sent 
no support to the German Protestants who 
were then fighting the Thirty Years' War. 
All of these pro-Spanish actions aroused the 
fears and antagonism of the English people, 
Ref ore his death, James t had succeeded in 
antagonizing Parliament, the Puritans, and 
many other influential members of the pub¬ 
lic. 

Charles Fs Experiment with Absolutism, 

Charles l { 1625-1649)* the son of James 1, 
was more popular than his father at theoub 
set of his reign, tie was dignified and attrac¬ 
tive in appearance and had been brought up 
in England. Moreover, he abandoned his 
father's pro Spanish policy. He fought the 
Catholic nations, first Spain and then 
France, and sent help to the German Frot- 
estants. Yet he* too, claimed to rule as a 
divine-right monarch and proved unable to 
win the co-operation of bis subjects. 

1 he first disagreement arose when the 
King summoned Parliament to vote new 
taxes to pay for bis wars. Parliament* angry 
because his military campaigns had been a 
miserable failure, refused. Charles then 
turned to other ways of solving his financial 
problems. He forced rich men to make him 
loans and imposed new taxes without 
Parliament s consent. To cut expenses, he 
lodged Eiis troops in private homes against 
the will of the owners. Even so* Charles" 
money troubles continued, and he was soon 
forced to summon Parliament again. That 
body declared the King's acts illegal and 
would not vote any new funds until he had 
signed the Petition of Right, in 1628. 




James I (above) was called by some "the wises? 
fool In Christendom/' Oliver Cromwell (left) 
was named Lord Projector in 1653 and ruled 
England until his death five years later 


Charles signed this statement* promising not 
to repeat his illegal sets, but broke his 
pledge almost immediately. When Parlia¬ 
ment protested, he ordered it dissolved and 
threw a number of its leaders into prison. 

For the next eleven years* Charles ruled 
without Parliament. He continued to quar¬ 
ter his troops on the people; made forced 
loans and imposed new taxes On the mer¬ 
chants; and used special royal courts to 
punish anyone who dared to oppose him. 
Charles ordered particularly severe measures 
taken against the Puritans, many of whom 
now fled to America. Unrest grew in the 
country, but the English people seemed 
helpless against their ruler's tyranny. 

The Outbreak of Civil War. Charles I 
went too far when he tried to impose the 
Anglican faith on his Presbyterian Kingdom 


of Scotland. The Scots rose in arms to de¬ 
fend their religion. They ousted the King's 
officials and defeated the royal armies sent 
against them. Then they marched into 
northern England and demanded of the 
King a large sum of money before they 
would withdraw. Because of stiffening popu¬ 
lar opposition* Charles was unable to Taise 
enough money to pay off the Scots. He was 
forced at last to summon a new Parliament. 

The "Long Parliament,” which first met 
in 1640, was in session for many years. From 
the outset, the members were determined to 
take advantage of the King's troubles in or¬ 
der to limit his powers. They impeached his 
two chief advises and later had them 
executed. They passed laws to prevent forced 
loans and the other illegal methods by which 
the King had raised money. The special 
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royal courts which had served to suppress 
opposition to the King were abolished. 
Parliament also demanded control of the 
army and the right to choose the King's 
ministers. 

Rather than surrender his authority, 
Charles chose to fight. He led a group of 
armed followers into the House of Com¬ 
mons to arrest its leaden. The latter were 
warned in time and escaped. Fearing rebel¬ 
lion, Charles fled from London. Both King 
and Parliament now raised armies and pre¬ 
pared for hostilities. 

THE VICTORY OF PARLIAMENT 

The Puritan Victory, In the civil war 
which followed (1642-1646 ), men toot 
sides according to their loyalty to monarchy 
and church. The supporters of the King 
were generally Anglicans or Catholics and 
included so many members of the aristoc¬ 
racy that they were known as the "Cava¬ 
liers." The supporters of Parliament on the 
other hand, were mainly the Puritan towns¬ 
people and small landowners, who had 
suffered most from the King's high-handed 
actions. They' were called "Roundheads'" be¬ 
cause many of them cut their hair short as 
a protest against the elaborate hair styles of 
the time. 

Early in the war, the Cavaliers inflicted 
several defeats on their inexperienced and 
poorly organized opponents. They even 
threatened to capture London, which was 
the center of resistance to the King. Later, 
however, the Roundheads found a very able 
commander, a devout country gentleman 
named Oliver Cromwell. His sternly disci¬ 
plined "New Mode! Army" held regular 
prayer meetings and went into battle singing 
hymns. Thus inspired, they proved more 
than a match for the armies of the King. The 


Cavaliers were finally routed, and the King 
himself was taken prisoner. In 1649 he was 
tried by Parliament a$ a traitor, found guilty, 
and executed. Charles Is attempt to be an 
absolute monarch had cost him his head, as 
well as his crown. 

The Puritan Common wealth* 164^-1660. 
The new republic, called the Common¬ 
wealth, was dominated by the commander 
of the army* Cromwell Vigorous, intelligent, 
and practical, he proved a capable ruler. He 
restored order in England, suppressed re¬ 
volts in Scotland and Ireland, and engaged 
in successful wars with Holland and Spain. 
Yet, for all hi$ achievements, Cromwell's 
government was a failure. 

What the Commonwealth lacked was 
popular support. Many pcopIc T even some 
who had been hostile to Charles L were 
shocked by his execution. Others disliked 
Cromwell and felt that only a king should 
rule. An even larger number were antago¬ 
nized by the measures which the Puritan 
Parliaments passed. Like Calvin in Geneva, 
the Puritans enacted numerous "blue laws." 
1 he$e closed the theaters, prohibited cock- 
fighting and other popular sports of the time, 
and forbade any amusement on the Sab- 
bath. 

Aware of the growing dissatisfaction in 
the country', Cromwell forcibly dissolved 
Parliament. Then he took over direct con¬ 
trol of the government. Unwilling to ac¬ 
cept the title of "King," he drew up a wirib 
ten constitution which named him "Lord 
Protector for life. To guarantee order, he 
divided the country into military districts 
and placed a general in charge of each. Eng¬ 
land had escaped royal tyranny only to fall 
under a military dictatorship. 

The Commonwealth hardly survived 
Cromwells death in 1658. His son, who 
followed hun as Lord Protector, was unable 


to control the army. After a troubled year 
and a half. Parliament met again and in¬ 
vited the son of Charles I back from exile. 
England’s only experiment with a republic 
had ended in failure. However, the Puritan 
Revolution had shown that the English 
people would fight rather than submit to a 
despotic king. 

Restoration England, Jovous crowds wel¬ 
comed the new ruler* Charles II (1660— 
168S). '■ 'Restore the good old days/' was 
their cry. A new Parliament, controlled by 
Cavaliers* led the way by restoring the 
Anglican Church and by persecuting the 
Puritans. Non-Anglicans were barred from 
holding any government positions and from 
worshiping in public places. Puritan blue 
laws were repealed. The Restoration soon be¬ 
came notorious as a period of immorality 
gambling, and riotous living* with the King 
himself setting a scandalous example. 

Charles II was a pleasure-loving and lazy 
monarch. He was also one of the shrewdest 
schemers ever to sit on the English throne. 
Privately, lie favored Catholicism and a re¬ 
turn to royal absolutism. To achieve his 
ends, he signed the Secret Treaty of Dover 
in 1670 with King Louis XIV of France. The 
English King agreed to help Fiance in its 
wars and to grant special privileges tq the 
Catholics in England. In return, he was to 
receive a very laige sum of nionev each 
year and the support of several thousand 
French troops against his subjects. 

However* when Charles II began to ful¬ 
fill his part of the bargain. Parliament took 
alarm. To keep his throne, Charles had to 
give up most of his plans. Nevertheless, with 
the money he received from Louis XIV T be 
was able io rule without Parliament during 
the last four years of his reign. 

Beginning of England's Political Parties. 
Charles l\'% behavior stirred up much con- 
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troversy in the country. Eventually, there 
arose two great political parties. Under dif¬ 
ferent names, they have continued to our 
own time. 

The opponents of Charles’ policies joined 
together to form the Whig party. Their pro¬ 
gram called for a stTOng Parliament and re¬ 
ligious toleration for all Protestants. The 
Whigs were led by a few powerful noble¬ 
men but drew most of their support from 
the middle-class Dissenters in the towns. 
On the other hand, those Englishmen who 
favored a strong king and the supremacy of 
the Anglican Church formed the Tory party. 
Most of the Tories were large landowners* 
government officials, and members of the 
Anglican clergy. 

During Charles IPs reign p Tories and 
Whigs differed on many issues, but did agree 
on one. They were both strongly opposed 
to the spread of Catholicism in England. 










In I he time of (he $tuorts r 
Commons met in this small, 
crowded chamber. Although 
they now meet in the Pa bee 
of Westminster (p T 419), their 
present chamber Is likewise a 
small one. This h considered 
on advantage because, among 
Other things, it keeps debate 
an an intimate leveL 


The ^Glorious Revolution” of 1638. 

James II (1685-1688), like his brother, 
Charles II, was anxious to exercise absolute 
power. Moreover, he had been converted to 
Catholicism and openly practiced the 
Catholic faith. He suspended the laws 
against the non-Anglicans and appointed 
Catholics to high public office. When seven 
bishop? of the Anglican Church dared to 
protest, he had them arrested. However, they 
were later acquitted by a jury, amidst wide¬ 
spread popular rejoicing. Only one thing 
prevented a revolt—the people were com¬ 
forted bv the thought that the aging mon¬ 
arch would be succeeded by his Protestant 
daughter. Mary* 

Then fames' second wife bore him a son. 
The infant was immediately baptised a 


Catholic. The prospect of another Catholic 
king was too much for most Englishmen, 
The Whig and Tory leaders of Parliament 
joined in inviting Mary and her husband, 
William of Orange (see p. 280), to come 
and take the throne. Fearing for his life, 
James fled to France. William and Mary 
became the new rulers of England. By this 
Clarions Revolution” of 1688, Parliament 
clearly established its authority over the 
monarchy. 

The Rights of Englishmen. Parliament 
followed up this victory with a number of 
law r s designed to guarantee its supremacy. 
Most important was the Bill of Rights of 
1659, which was signed by the new rulers 
and was accepted by them as binding. It 
included the following important provi* 
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sions; (1) that the king had no power to 
make or suspend laws, levy taxes, or main¬ 
tain a standing army without the consent 
of Parliament; (21 that Parliament should 
meet frequently and its members should be 
allowed full freedom to express their opin¬ 
ions in debate; (?) that subjects had the 
right to petition the king; (4} that persons 
accused of crimes were entitled to jury trial 
and reasonable bail; and (5) that persons 
convicted of crimes were not to be sub¬ 
jected to excessive fines or cruel and unusual 
punishments. The Bill of Rights confirmed 
Parliament's control of the most important 
powers of government and guaranteed to 
English men their liberty. Later other na¬ 
tions, among them the United States and 
France, used the document in drawing up 
their constitutions. 

The Glorious Revolution resulted in many 
other important measures. Sickened bv more 
than one hundred years of religious strife, 
the English people decided upon a policy 
of religious toleration. The Toleration Act, 
passed in 1689* granted freedom of worship 
to almost all Protestant groups. The Mutiny 
Act of 1689 authorized the king to use mili¬ 
tary' courts to maintain discipline in the 
armed forces. However, to make certain that 
he would call it to meet annuallv, Parlm* 
ment passed the law for only one year at a 
time. For the same reason. Parliament also 
began the practice of voting funds for the 
government On an annual basis. The Act of 
Settlement of 1701 fixed the succession to 
the crown in the Protestant branch of the 
royal family. Finally, the Act of Union of 
1707 united England and Scotland into one 
nation, Great Britain, with one Parliament as 
well as one monarch, 

tile Rise of the English Cabinet System, 
Even after the Glorious Revolution, the 
English king remained the chief executive. 


Limited Monarchy in England 

He had tlie right to choose his own ministers 
and was entrusted with the task of enforcing 
the laws passed by Parliament. Gradually, 
however, he lost even these powers. 

William HR who became the sole ruler 
after his wife Maw's death, was interested 
mainly in checking the ambitions of Louis 
XIV, Anxious to win support for his policies, 
he asked the leaden* of Parliament to advise 
and assist him. His successor. Queen Anne 
(1702-1714), followed the same practice. 
Because the royal advisers met in the mon¬ 
arch’s private office or cabinet they came to 
be known as the cabinet council, or later 
simply as the cabinet. 

With the death of Queen Anne, the 
Stuart Dynasty came to an end in Great 
Britain, In accordance with the Act of Suc¬ 
cession, the crow r n went to her Protestant 
cousin, the ruler of the small German state 
of Hanover. The new king, George I (1714- 
1727 K did not even bother to learn English 
or to attend cabinet meetings. His som 
George II (1727-1760), was also little con¬ 
cerned with British politics. During the 
reign of both these monarchs, the power 
and responsibility of governing the country 
was left in the hands of their cabinet mini 
sters. The leader of the cabinet, the prime 
minister, acted as the real head of the 
British government. Eventually, it became 
customary for the prime minister and cabi¬ 
net to hold office only as long as they had 
the support of a majority in Parliament. 

T he evolution of the cabinet system was 
the most important political development 
hi England during the eighteenth century. 
It marked another significant step forward 
in that country's constitutional progress. 
Moreover, the cabinet system, like the Bill 
of Rights, was to serve as a mode! for many 
other peoples who w ished to enjoy the ad¬ 
vantages of self-government. 


34 / Lesson Review 



Checking the fads 

1. Explain: limited monarchy; Stuart Dynasty; 
Long Parliament; Puritan Commonwealth; 
“blue laws'"; the Restoration; Whig party; 
Tory party; Glorious Revolution; Bill of 
Rights; Act of Union; Hanoverian Dynasty; 
prime minister. 

2. Identify: James 1; Puritans; Dissenters; 
Charles (; Cromwell; Charles Jl; James II; 
William and Mary; Queen Anne; George 1. 

1. What were the main reasons for the growth 
of hostility between James I and Parlia¬ 
ment? 

4, How did Charles I meet his financial prob¬ 
lems during his long period of absolute 
rule? Why was he compelled to summon the 
“Long Parliament”? Why did civil war 
finally break out? 

5. Why were Cromwell and his Puritans able 
to defeat the royalist armies? What penalty 
did the king pay for his defeat? 

6, Describe Cromwell's achievements during 
the period he ruled England Whv did his 
government lack popular support? 

7. What rival political parties appeared during 
Charles IPs reign? What were the major dif¬ 
ferences between them? On what issue did 
both agree? 

3. What were the causes of the Glorious Rev¬ 
olution? the significant results? 

9. Trace the rise of the English cabinet system 
of government during the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

Applying history 

L Prices and wages rose sharply in Europe 
during the late sixteenth and the seven¬ 
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teenth centuries. What were the basic causes 
of this inflation? Why was it an important 
factor in the quarrels between the early 
Stuart kings and Parliament? 

2. Why did the Stuarts believe that they 
should rule as absolute monarchy Why was 
the English Parliament more successful in 
resisting the royal claims than the French 
Estatcs-Gcneral? 

3- During what period did England have a 
republican form of government? How did 
this experience affect the English people s 
attitude toward the monarchy? 

4, What were the provisions of the Secret 
Treaty of Dover? How was Charles II able 
to- rule without Parliament during the last 
years of his reign? 

1 Why was the English revolution of 1688 
called 'glorious""? How did it change the 
basic pattern of English government? 


Special activities 

I- Draw a cartoon to illustrate the see-saw 
struggle between the Stuarts and Parliament 
during the seventeenth century. 

2. Examine pictures or models of clothing styles 
in seventeenth<entury England. Explain 
how the changes reflected political develop¬ 
ments during the period, 

3. After reading a detailed account, write a 
short biography of Oliver Cromwell or one 
o the later Stuart kings. Emphasize the 
reasons for the policies he followed as raler 
of England. 

4. Read passages from a contemporary work, 
such as the Diary of Samuel Pepys, describ¬ 
ing life in Restoration England. 



35 / THE NEW POWERS OF EASTERN 
AND CENTRAL EUROPE 



In every era certain countries have occu¬ 
pied positions of special importance and 
have been called great powers. What makes 
them more important than their neighbors 
is their superior military and economic 
strength. Obviously, if a power's strength 
diminishes, it may lose its position of lead¬ 
ership. Similarly, if a country gains in 
strength, a new great power may be bom. 

Earh modem Europe witnessed numerous 
shifts of this sort. In the sixteenth century, 
the foremost European powers were Spain, 
Portugal, France, England, and the Otto¬ 
man Empire. A century later, largely because 
of long, exhausting wars, Spain and Portugal 
had declined in importance and their places 
w r ere taken by Holland and Sweden. In the 
following century, Holland, Sweden, and 
the Ottoman Empire were also weakened by 
prolonged conflicts, Russia. Prussia, and 
Austria came to the fore. These three na¬ 
tions, along with France and England, 
which retained their leadership, constituted 
the great powers of cightccnth<entury Eu¬ 
rope. The story of the emergence of these 
three eastern and central European powers 
will now be told. 


THE EMERGENCE OF RUSSIA 

Russia’s Isolation from the West, Look at 
the map of Europe in 1648 on page 276, 
Russia i$ by far the largest single land mass 
on the continent. Less than five hundred 
years ago it was a land of mystery, about 
which Westerners knew almost nothing. In 
fact, Russia remained isolated and did i*t 
become an important factor in European 
politics until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. For this long isolation, geography 
and history were both responsible. 

Geographic Influences- European Russia 
is part of a great plain stretching eastward 
from central Europe to the Ural Moun¬ 
tains and southward from the Arctic Sea 
to the Black Sea. The winds sweep unhin¬ 
dered over the plain, and the interior is far 
removed from the moderating influence of 
oceans. Consequently, Russia is a land of 
extremes in climate, with short, hot sum¬ 
mers and long, icy winters. 

Much of the Russian plain was long con¬ 
sidered unsuitable for human habitation. 
The northern part was a barren land* called 
a tundra, which was frozen lor most of the 
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year but became a vast mosquito-filled 
swamp in the summer The central portion 
was a broad forest belt, which could not be 
cultivated until sharp axes and strong plows 
wxre invented. The main habitable areas 
were in the south, where the climate was 
milder and large areas were covered with a 
fertile black soil. In this region, the barbaric 
eastern Slavic tribes settled in the days of the 
late Roman Empire. 

These eastern Slavs wctc the early an¬ 
cestors of the Russian people. They lived in 
small village communities and supported 
themselves through agriculture. As their 
population increased, they formed larger po¬ 
litical units and expanded in all directions. 
Easy transportation was provided by three 
great rivers—the Dnieper and Don. which 
flow into the Black Sea, and the Volga, 
w'hich empties into the Caspian Sea. With 
all three rivers flowing southward, it was 
only natural that the early eastern Slav's 
should establish close contact with the peo¬ 
ples to the south, especially with those of 
Constantinople, 

Russia's Early History, In the ninth com 
tury H however, the fierce Norsemen invaded 
the country . They established a kingdom at 
Novgorod, meaning "New Town/ 1 Cradix 
ally they extended their control over the 
Slavic states to the south and even threat¬ 
ened Constantinople for a time. After a 
few generations, the Norsemen were ab¬ 
sorbed by their Slavic subjects. Rut the name 
"Russia," derived from Rus, o Slavic term 
for the Norsemen, has endured as a re¬ 
minder of the early Norse conquest. 

In the tenth century. Kiev, on the lower 
Dnieper Rivcr + was the leading tqwn in 
Russia and the capital of a large princi¬ 
pality, The ruler and his people, converted 
to Christianitv by Orthodox missionaries, 
helped make Kiev- a center for the spread 


of Byzantine influence. For centuries, the 
Russians remained in dose touch with Con¬ 
stantinople. They borrowed much from the 
advanced Byzantine culture, including its 
alphabet; calendar, and style of architecture. 

Russia's dose relations with Constanti¬ 
nople were suddenly broken off when the 
country was conquered by the Mongols. As 
we have seen (on pp. 163-164), the Mon¬ 
gols were fierce nomadic tribesmen who 
inhabited the steppes of central Asia, United 
eaily in the thirteenth century by an able 
chieftain, Jenghis Khan, thev swept ewer 
China. Turkestan, Persia, and Mesopotamia, 
displaying little concern for either life or 
property. Another of their armies, the 
Golden Horde, oveiran Russia about 1240. 
For several centuries, the Russians were 
forced to pay heavy tribute to their Asiatic 
conquerors. During this long period, they 
acquired many of the Mongol ways and cus¬ 
toms, including the Mongols' system of abso¬ 
lute government and their disregard for hu¬ 
man life. The blend of Slavic, Scandinavian, 
Byzantine, and Mongol influences was to 
make the Russians quite unlike the other 
peoples of Europe. 

The Rise of Moscow. During the Mongol 
period, the Moscow princes (map, p, 29S) 
gradually came to the fore. Favored by the 
Mongols over other Russian princes because 
of their strength, they were entrusted with 
collection of the tribute. They were also 
granted the title "Grand Prince of All Rus¬ 
sia" However, when the outbreak of in¬ 
ternal wars greatly weakened the Mongols, 
the Prince of Moscow, Ivan the Great 
(1462-1505), seized the opportunity to 
throw off foreign rule and to annex Nov¬ 
gorod and other neighboring states, Ivan 
the Great, who may be regarded as the first 
czar of Russia, eventually brought most of 
the country' under his control. 



Another important early czar was Ivan 
the Terrible (1533-1584). Strangely enough, 
this cruel despot started off his reign as a 
good ruler. He fought to subdue the unruly 
nobles, cal led boyars, and also helped the 
common people by granting them local self- 
government. He established trade relations 
with western Europe, defeated the Tartar 
kingdoms in the south, and began the con¬ 
quest of Siberia. 

Unfortunately, Ivan's later reign was very 
different Grieved by the death of his be^ 
loved wife and then stricken with a serious 
illness, he probably became insane, Ivan 
destroyed the city of Novgorod and mas¬ 
sacred most of its inhabitants—on the mere 
suspicion that they had plotted against him. 
His armies suffered shattering defeats when 
he waged war with Poland and Sweden for 
control of certain Baltic territories. At the 
very time when the peasants in the West 
were gaining their freedom, he reduced the 
Russian peasants to serfdom. To make tax 
collections easier, he forbade them to leave 
the land and gave the boyars more and more 
power over them. Despotism and serfdom, 
which characterized Ivan the Terrible's later 
reign, long remained the most evil features 
of Russian life. 

Ivan the Terrible's successors were weak 
rulers. During the "Time of Troubles," the 
boyars fought among themselves for control 
of the throne. The peasants, suffering 
grievously from famine and cruel oppres¬ 
sion* rose in revolt against their landlords. 


Finally, in 16B. the boyars elected Michael 
Romanov* a grandnephew of Ivan the Ter 
rible, as their new czar, and peace was 
gradually restored to the country. The Roma¬ 
nov Dynasty was destined to occupy the 
Russian throne for more than three centuries. 

Peter the Great and the Westernization 
of Russia. Tn the late seventeenth century, 
the crown passed to a seventeen wear-old 
boy, Peter I (1689-1725) . For a few years, 
the young Czar occupied himself mainly 
with his boats* mechanical devices, and other 
hobbies. Then, at the age of twenty-five, he 
left Russia to learn something about the 
outside world. Wherever he went on his 
European journey* crowds thronged to see 
him. For Peter was virtually a giant in size. 
With his big red face* fiery temper, and rude 
manners, he seemed a barbarian. The young 
Czar shocked the polished courtiers of the 
West when he went to work in a Dutch 
shipyard in order to learn how ships were 
built. However* what he lacked in dignity, 
he more than compensated for by his curios¬ 
ity. energy, and will power. 

Peter’s tour of the West was interrupted 
by news of a revolt of his palace guards in 
Moscow. He hurried home and cruelly sup- 
pressed the rebels, executing more than a 
thousand of them. The Czar himself super¬ 
vised the executions and performed many 
with his own hand. Thereafter no one dared 
to challenge his absolute pow r er, 

Peter* impressed by what he had seen on 
his travels, then began the tremendous task 
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of Westernizing Iris backward country. To 
entourage trade and industry* he brought in 
foreign engineers, shipbuilders, and other 
craftsmen. He adopted a uniform currency* 
simplified the Russian alphabet, and built 
the first modem-type schools and hospitals 
in Russia. The Czar also forced the nobles 
to wear European clothes and to cut off their 
beards. He even compelled them to smoke 
tobacco! Their wives had to discard their 
veils and appear in public, Peter was de¬ 
termined to remake his country' on the 
Western model, but most of his reforms met 
with silent opposition from his subjects, 
Peter the Great's Conquests, The Russian 
Czar was much more successful in strength¬ 
ening Russia's military power. In imitation 
of the West. Peter organised a very large 
standing army and built a great war fleet. 
He fought three costly wars with the Turks 
and won from them an outlet on the Sea of 


Azov (map, p. 298), As the result of a long 
and bloody war with Sweden, he also gained 
considerable territory on the Baltic Sea. 
From the first, Russia had the advantage of 
a large population, which meant more man¬ 
power for its armies. 

To hasten the "Europeanization” of Rus¬ 
sia, Peter erected a new capital which he 
named St. Petersburg. The site he picked 
for the city was a swamp bordering on the 
Gulf of Finland, which opens out into the 
Baltic Sea. Two hundred thousand men, 
many of whom died of disease and overex¬ 
posure, toiled for years to build it. The 
Czar's callous disregard for human life—in 
dealing with his enemies and in building 
his new capital—shocked rrtanv Westerners. 
Yet Peter I came to be known as Peter the 
Great. After all, he w r as an absolute ruler; 
he conquered considerable territory; and he 
made his country one of the leading powers 
of Europe, These were the qualities and 
actions which in the eighteenth century 
were regarded as making a ruler great. 

THE RISE OF PRUSSIA AND 
THE REVIVAL OF AUSTRIA 

The Origin of Prussia, Another great 
power which emerged in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury w'as the Kingdom of Prussia, a state 
owing its origin to two separate frontier 
provinces—Brandenburg and Prussia (see 
map, p. 299) r Both had been established by 
the Germans in their advance eastward 
against the Slavs during the Middle Ages. 

In the fifteenth century, the throne of 
Brandenburg fell vacant. The Holy Roman 
Emperor chose one of his nobles* Frederick 
of Hohenzollcm* to be its elector or ruler. 
In succeeding centuries, the Ilohcnzollems 
boasted that each of them left his realm 
larger than he found it. When they acquired 
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the important Duchy of Prussia and some 
scattered territories on the Rhine in the 
early seventeenth century, Bmndenburg- 
Pmssia became one of the largest and most 
important states in Germany. 

Frederick William, the Great Elector, 
Bmndenburg-Prussia won considerable pres- 
tige as a leader of the German Protestants 
during the Thirty Years’ War (see pp. 274- 
275). At the close of that conflict, it acquired 
some important new territories. Although 
much of the country was left in ruins, it re¬ 
covered quickly under an able mler. the 
Elector Frederick William (1640-1688). 


"The Great Elector,” as he came to be 
known, encouraged industry and agriculture, 
drained swamps, and built an important 
canal. He also sought to attract skilled crafts¬ 
men. For example, after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes (sec p. 279), twenty- 
thousand Huguenot refugees accepted his 
invitation to settle in Brandenburg. They 
reclaimed the wastelands around Berlin and 
established prosperous farms and industries. 

The Great Elector also built up a small 
but efficient standing army which gained 
him the respect of his neighbors and enabled 
him to win additional territory. For a small 
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power, Prussia under Frederick William 
played a remarkably important role in the 
affairs of Europe. 

The New Kingdom of Prussia. The Great 
Elector's son p Frederick l (1688-1713), was 
granted the title of "King in Prussia”—as a 
reward for helping the Habsburg emperor 
against Louis XIV. Later, the Hohenzollem 
territories became known simply as the 
"Kingdom of Prussia/" As a kingdom, Pnis- 
sia gained in prestige, and a greater feeling 
of unity appeared among its people. 

The grandson of the Great Elector, King 
Frederick William \ (1713-1740), greatly 
strengthened the new kingdom. A firm be¬ 
liever in absolute monarchy, Frederick Wil¬ 
liam on one occasion said, "Salvation be¬ 
longs to the Lord, everything else is my 
affair/" His views on absolutism were com¬ 
bined with a love of military' life. He was 
called "the Drill Sergeant" because he 
treated his subjects like army recruits. The 
King would walk into their homes and would 
swear at, or even cane, anyone he caught 
loafing. 

Despite his peculiarities, Frederick Wil¬ 
liam I was an excellent ruler. He looked after 
His peoples interests by encouraging indus¬ 
try' and trade, and he made the Prussian 
government very 1 efficient and economical 
The well-filled treasury' and the large. Splen¬ 
didly drilled army which he left to his suc¬ 
cessor provided the bases for Prussia's future 
greatness. 

'The Habsburg Empire in Central Europe. 
The third new power in Europe was the 
old Habsburg Empire in a new form. When 
the aging Holy Roman Emperor Charles V 
divided his vast holdings in 1556, he al¬ 
lotted Austria and the adjoining Habsburg 
territories to bis brother Ferdinand. With 
these territories went the imposing but 
rather empty r title of Holy Roman F.mpCrOr, 


Since Ferdinand had earlier acquired the 
kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary, he now 
ruled over a sizable empire in central Eu¬ 
rope. (See map, p. 299.) 

Like their Spanish cousins, who had suf¬ 
fered defeat by the Dutch and English, the 
Austrian Habsburgs fared badly during the 
Wars of Religion, A generation or so later, 
in lG83 t their fortunes reached a low ebb 
when the Turks conquered all of Hungary 
and advanced to the gates of Vienna. But 
several Christian powers united to meet the 
Moslem threat. Relief was brought to the 
besieged city by a heroic king of Poland, 
John Sobieski. After that, the tide of Turk¬ 
ish power receded. The Habsburgs liberated 
Hungary and pushed the Turks slowly back 
into the Balkan Peninsula. 

A few yeais later, the Habsburgs also won 
some important territories in western Em 
rope. They acquired the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands (Belgium) and the Spanish territories 
in Italy as a result of the War of the Span¬ 
ish Succession ($ec p. 281). In the early 
eighteenth century', the Habsburg Empire 
was one of the great powers of Europe. 

The Question of the Austrian Succession. 
The Habsburg emperor, Charles VI (1711- 
1740), realized that his widespread and 
prosperous lands would be a tempting prize 
if a weak ruler succeeded to the throne. Yet 
his heir was has young daughter, Maria 
Theresa. In desperation, the Austrian mon¬ 
arch asked his nobles to promise that they 
would obey Maria Theresa. He also sought 
to bribe the other European rulers to recQg^ 
nize her rights. Before be died, most of the 
monarchs had signed a treaty agreeing to do 
so. Nevertheless, as we shall see, greed and 
self-interest led them to violate their pledges. 
The result was another great war which 
quickly engulfed most of the continent of 
Europe, 
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Checking the fads 

1. Explain: tundra: Golden Horde; czar; boy¬ 
ars; Romanov Dynasty; Hohenzotkm Dy¬ 
nasty. 

2. Identify i Ivan the Great; Ivan the Terrible; 
Peter the Great; the Great Elector; Fred* 
erick William I; Maria Theresa. 

3. Explain how each of these peoples influ¬ 
enced Russia's development: the Norsemen; 
the Byzantines; the Mongols. 

4. Describe briefly the major developments dur¬ 
ing the reigns of Ivan the Great and Ivan 
the Terrible. 

5. How did Peter the Great try to “European¬ 
ize"' Russia? What were bis main accom¬ 
plishments? 

6. Tell what part each of these rulers played in 
Prussia's rise to power: the Great Elector; 
Frederick 1; Frederick William L 

7- How did Charles VI seek to safeguard his 
daughter's inheritance? 

Applying history 

L “Military strength and economic strength, 
more than any other factors, determine 
whether a nation is a great power." Explain 
why you agree or disagree. 

2. After the fall of Constantinople to the Turks 
in MS3, Moscow became known as the 
“Third Rome/" Why was it given this title? 
Was it as important as the two earlier im* 
perial capitals? Explain. 

3. Why did Prussia become known during the 
reign of Frederick William I as “the Sparta 
of the North"? Why did the Hohenzollcm 
rulers spend so much money to build up 
their nation's military strength? 

4. An eighteenth-century French author de¬ 
scribed the Holy Roman Empire as “neither 


holy, nor Roman f nor an empire." Was he 
justified in saving this? If not, why did the 
Habsburgs rank as one of Europe's greatest 
ruling families? 

History and geography 

1, Locate (maps, pp. 298 and 299); Baltic 
Sea; Dnieper River; Don River; Volga River; 
Novgorod; Moscow; Kiev; St. Petersburg; 
Black Sea; Poland; Brandenburg; Prussia; 
Berlin; Austria; Bohemia; Hungary; Danube 
River; Rhine River. 

2. Describe the main geographical features of 
European Russia (map, pp. 170-171). 

3. Why were the czars eager to acquire sea 
ports (map, p. 29&)? 

4, How docs the geography of central Europe 
help explain the frequent boundary changes 
m that area (map, pp* 170-171)? 

$. Why did the Hohenzollern territories re¬ 
quire strong rulers if they were to remain 
united (map, p, 299)? 

6. Why were the Habsburg holdings in central 
Europe called “the empire on the Danube’? 
Locate and list the territories ruled by the 
Habsburgs in the early eighteenth century 
(map, p. 299). 

Special activities 

1. Read to the class accounts of Czar Peter's 
tour of western Europe. Discuss his reac¬ 
tions to his experiences and the impressions 
he made on the Westerners. 

2. Stage a debate on this question: Should 
Peter the Great have tried to “Europeanize” 
Russia so rapidly? 

3. After outside reading, write a short biog¬ 
raphy of the Great Elector or one of the 
later Hohenzollern rulers. 
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EUROPEAN RIVALRIES IN THE 



EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Four great dynasties—the Bourbons of 
France, the Habsburgs of Austria, the Ho- 
henzollems of Prussia* and the Romanov's of 
Russia—stTOvc for dominance in eighteenth- 
century Europe, Each tried desperately to 
increase its territories, trade, and prestige at 
the expense of its rivals. Overseas* the long 
contest for colonies narrowed down to a duel 
between two powerful antagonists* Fiance 
and England. Whenever war broke out in 
Europe, fighting also took place between the 
two nations in their American colonics and 
in India. 

fn these struggles for supremacy, right 
and justice were forgotten. Alliances were 
made only to be broken. Weakness was con¬ 
sidered an imitation to conquest. As long as 
countries regarded then neighbors as com¬ 
petitors and future enemies, it vras almost 
inevitable that they' would choose to settle 
their differences by force. 

THE FIRST WORLD-WIDE WAR 

The War of tlie Austrian Succession, 
1740-1748. Europe's first great conflict of the 
eighteenth century was the War of the 
Spanish Succession (sec p. 281), After a 
brief interlude of peace* hostilities broke out 
again following the death of the Habsburg 
Emperor Charles VI. This new war—the 

aoi 


War of the Austrian Succession—was started 
by King Frederick II of Prussia (1740- 
1766). 

In his youth, Frederick had shown little 
inclination to be a ruler. He loved to read 
French poetry and to play the flute. The 
rough and soldier!) King Frederick William 
I frequently expressed disgust with his 
“effeminate'* son and sought to discipline 
him. On one occasion, the young prince and 
a friend tried to run away, but they were 
caught. The friend was executed and Fred¬ 
erick himself narrowly escaped death. Later* 
the prince was put to work as a clerk, so 
that he might learn the workings of govern¬ 
ment from the ground up. Frederick s early 
experiences and training changed his char¬ 
acter. When lie became king, lie was cage* 
to engage in an) 1 venture which might win 
him fame and increase Prussia's power. 

Frederick's opportunity' came when Maria 
Theresa ascended the throne of Austria. His 
father, it is true, had promised to respect the 
young Austrian Queen's rights. Nevertheless, 
the ambitious Prussian King found an ex¬ 
cuse for invading the rich border province of 
Silesia (map, p. 299). Hoping also for spoils, 
France. Spain, and tw o large German states, 
Bavaria and Saxony, joined in the attack. 

However, Maria Theresa was “a woman 
with the heart of a king/ 1 Clever, beautiful. 
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and resourceful, she rallied her subjects to 
her cause. Great Britain joined Maria 
Theresa in order to maintain the balance of 
power in Europe, The British believed that 
a strong Austria was needed in Europe to 
keep France and Prussia from becoming too 
powerful. Later, Holland and several of the 
German states also allied themselves with 
Austria. The war lasted for eight years. It 
ended with Maria Theresa in control of all 
her possessions except Silesia, which Fred¬ 
erick kept. 

“A Diplomatic Revolution/' During the 
next few years, Maria Theresa carefully 
planned her revenge. Prussia's sudden rise to 
power had alarmed other states besides Aus¬ 
tria. One by one, Maria Theresa gained new 
allies—Russia, Sweden, and, most important, 
the traditional Habsburg enemy r France. 
Thereupon Great Britain, which was already 
fighting France in America, shifted its posi¬ 
tion. It signed an alliance with Prussia. This 


new grouping of the powers w'as "a diplo¬ 
matic revolution/' for old enemies became 
friends and former friends became enemies. 
Such a radical shift was possible because 
each government was concerned only with 
its own narrow interests. 

The Seven Years 3 War T 1756-1761. At the 
outbreak of the Seven Years" War, the King 
of Prussia boldly took the offensive. Moving 
with remarkable speed, he attacked the 
powerful enemies encircling him and won 
some important successes. Yet each victory 
brought him closer to defeat as his armies 
were reduced in number by heavy casualties. 
When the allies invaded Prussia, the end 
seemed close at hand. 

Then the situation suddenly took a favor¬ 
able tuna. The Russian ruler, the Czarina 
Elizabeth, who hated Frederick because he 
had made insulting remarks about her, died- 
Iler successor, Peter III, was an admirer of 
Frederick and promptly became his ally. 


Beautiful emd resourceful, 
Maria Theresa has b#eo de¬ 
scribed as "a woman with the 
heart of a king / 1 
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NORTH AMERICA 
IN 17M AND 1763 




With Russian aid, the Prussians were able 
to restore peace with Sweden and to defeat 
the Austrians, However, bv this time all of 
the nations were wears' of fighting. Peace 
was finally restored! in 1763, 

After the long years of bloodshed, Europe 
was exhausted. Prussia, in particular, had 
suffered heaw losses. A large number of its 
young men were dead or crippled, its terri¬ 
tory was devastated, and its treasury was 
empty. Still, that country was generally con¬ 
sidered the victor—because it kept Silesia 
and gained recognition as a first-rate power. 
There was another important result, All four 
continental powers—France, Austria, Prus¬ 
sia, and Russia—had learned, at least tem¬ 
porarily, the horrible cost of war. An uneasy 
peace reigned among them for a generation. 

Great Britain was the only country which 
really benefited from these wars. Muring the 
fighting, that power gave considerable finan- 
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eial help to its allies on the continent. How- 
ever* its main concern was to build a power¬ 
ful navy and to expand its trade and colonies. 
While France was deeply involved in the 
wars in Europe* Great Britain was able to 
win control of the seas. Then it was free to 
attack the French possessions in North 
America and in India, 

British and French Policies in North 
America, Almost from the beginning* the 
two rival powers had pursued quite different 
policies in North America. The English gov¬ 
ernment allowed the colonists religious 
toleration and almost complete self-govern¬ 
ment. Mercantilist regulations were not 
strictly enforced. Settlers could easily and 
quickly acquire land of their own, and 
colonial industry and commerce grew 
rapidly. As a result, thousands of people 
from England and other countries emigrated 
to America. By the middle of the eighteenth 
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century, the Hiirtecn English colonies along 
the Atlantic coast had about one and a half 
million inhabitants. 

While tiie English colonies revealed the 
benefits of freedom, those of France showed 
the retarding effects of control by an abso¬ 
lute monarch. The French king granted 
large tracts of land to a few nobles, who 
treated their tenants almost like serfs. He 
permitted only Catholics to settle in his 
overseas empire. ITis officials rigidly en¬ 
forced the mercantilist regulations, with very 
little regard for the interests of the colonists. 
As a result, by the mid-eighteenth century 
there were onlv about sixty thousand white 
inhabitants in French North America. 

ITie French and Indian War, 1754-1763. 
Conflict between the British and French 
colonists in America was almost inevitable. 
As the British colonists expanded westward, 
they came into contact with the vast but 


thinly settled French empire. (See map, p. 
304.) Rival claims to the Ohio River valley 
led to the outbreak of the decisive French 
and Indian War, which may be considered a 
phase of the Seven Years' War, 

To prevent British settlers from moving 
in, the French built Fort Duquesne at the 
strategic fork of the Ohio River in western 
Pennsylvania. The British sent a force under 
General Braddock to drive them out. How¬ 
ever, as the British Redcoats marched 
through the forest in regular columns, they 
were ambushed and cut to pieces by the 
French and their Indian allies. For three 
years, the French held the advantage. Indian 
war parties, led by French officers, constantly 
attacked the English frontier settlements, 
wiping out many of them. The colonists, 
however* could not agree on a plan of cam¬ 
paign, and the troops sent over from Great 
Britain were inexperienced in forest warfare. 


The battle of Quebec was the decisive engagement of the French and Indian War because vic¬ 
tory enabled the British to cut the French Supply route to the interior. 
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Gradually, Great Britain's control of the 
sea and the greater manpower and other 
superior resources of the British colonists 
began to tell. A vigorous new war minister, 
William Pitt* organized and equipped 
strong armies. These captured one French 
Canadian fortress after another, including 
the chief enemy citadels at Quebec and 
Montreal, At the close of the Seven Years' 
War, France was compelled to surrender 
Canada to Great Britain in the Treaty of 
Paris, 1763. France also turned over the 
Louisiana Territory to Spain to compensate 
its ally for its war josses, (See map, p. 304.) 

Anglo-French Rivalry in India. Mean¬ 
while, Great Britain and France were also 
engaged in a long struggle for control of 
India. Aftd Emperor Aurangzeb's death in 
the early eighteenth century (see p + 157), 


the great Mogul Empire began to fall apart. 
Wars broke Out among the local princes and 
the country was plunged into disorder and 
misery. Europeans had earlier established 
trading stations in India. Now, with the 
collapse of Mogul power, the two strongest 
nations. Great Britain and France, seized 
the chance to extend their foothold. Their 
trading companies became instruments for 
the expansion of their political control. 

An official of the French East India Com¬ 
pany, Dupleix, rapidly built up French in¬ 
fluence by organizing an army of native 
troops, called sepoys. Since his sepoys were 
led by French officers and equipped with 
cannon* they were far superior to the other 
native armies. Dupleix used his troops to 
protect the French trading posts and to in¬ 
terfere in the wars among the native princes* 
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many of whom soon became French pop 
pets. Dupldx also employed his troops 
against the British forces in India and won 
some important victories during the War of 
the Austrian Succession. 

Even when peace was restored in Europe 
in 1748, the Anglo-French rivalry in India 
did not end, Dnpleix continued to expand 
French trade and power until the British 
position in southern India was gravely en 


dangered. But the tables were suddenly 
turned by a daring young clerk of the British 
East India Company; Robert Clive. Young 
Clive had come to India in search of adven¬ 
ture and fortune. After years of boring cleri¬ 
cal duties, he secured a commission in the 
company's army. Displaying great boldness 
and military genius, Clive was able to relieve 
the pressure from the French, With only a 
small force of Britons and sepoys, he sud- 
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Elghle&nlih-cenlury victoria* in Indio, added to those Tn America, made Great Britain the world's 
greolest commercial and colonial ampire- 


dcnly seized and held the capital of a power¬ 
ful pro French native niler. His exploit 
brought him fame and rapid promotion and 
won for the British company a much 
stronger position in southern India. After 
Clive had gained several other victories, 
Duplcix was recalled to France in disgrace. 

The British Triumph in India. The final 
struggle between Great Britain and France 
for control of India was waged during the 
Seven Years* War. The new conflict began 
when the ruler of Bengal, where the impor¬ 
tant British trading post of Calcutta was 
located, seized 145 Britons and thrust them 


into a small dungeon. When morning came, 
only twenty-three still remained alive. 

News of the 'Black Hole of Calcutta" 
aroused all England, Clive was sent up hur¬ 
riedly from the south to avenge the atrocity. 
In the Battle of P]assey r in ] 757 p his army 
won a dramatic triumph over the much 
larger native fortes, even though these were 
aided by the French. A new native prince 
was then installed in Bengal. However, the 
British East India Company became the 
actual ruler of this rich territory, which was 
several times the size of England. {See map, 
p. 306.) 
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While Clive was destroying French in¬ 
fluence in Bengal, other British forces suc¬ 
ceeded in defeating the French in the South, 
By the close of the Seven Years’ War, 
French power in India had been completely 
broken. Victories in that country and in 
America made Great Britain the world's 
greatest commercial and colonial empire. 

THE STATES OF EUROPE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

A Comparison with Modem Europe. By 
the second half of the eighteenth century, 
Europe had already begun to assume its 
modem form. In religion, northern Europe 
was mainly Protestant, central and southern 
Europe were Roman Catholic, and eastern 
Europe adhered to the Orthodox Church. 
In economics, capitalism had taken firm 
hold, though the old medieval manors and 
guilds still survived in large parts of the con¬ 
tinent. In politics, a multitude of petty 
feudal states had united to form less than a 
dozen nations. The most important of these 
were Great Britain, France, Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia. 

Germany and Italy, on the other hand, 
were still mere “geographical expressions.’’ 
That is, they were shown on the map but 
they lacked political units'. Germany was 
still called the Holy Roman Empire, and a 
Holy Roman Emperor was solemnly elected 
from time to time. But the rulers of the 
three hundred odd German states had long 
been recognized as independent sovereigns, 
Italy was somewhat better off than Germany 
since it consisted of only a dozen different 
states. However, there was not even the 
fiction of unity, and parts of the Italian 
peninsula had fallen under Austrian rule. 
(See map, p, 307.) 

Another important difference was to be 


found in southeastern Europe. This large 
region was part of the Ottoman Empire, 
which also included vast Asiatic territories. 
The Ottoman Empire in Europe was being 
steadily pushed back by the Austrians and 
Russians. In the Balkan Peninsula, an im¬ 
portant new rivalry was already growing. 

For a time after the Seven Years’ War, 
Europe seemed stable and peaceful. PoweT 
was fairly evenly divided among the four 
great continental countries, France, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. If any combination of 
these countries threatened to gain too much 
strength. Great Britain would side against 
them to restore an even balance of power. 
However, the European powers’ warlike 
policies had not really changed, as was shown 
by the tragic fate which befell the Kingdom 
of Poland. 

The Partitions of Poland. In the eight¬ 
eenth century, Poland was a large country'. 
Its people were Slavic in language, Roman 
Catholic in religion, and Western in culture. 
Centuries earlier, Poland had been one of 
the important powers of Europe^ strong 
enough to protect the West from the 
Mongol and Turkish invaders. Then it en¬ 
tered on a period of slow decline. In the 
late eighteenth century', it ceased to exist as 
an independent country. 

Geography was one factor in Poland’s 
downfall. The country was a level plain, 
open to attack from several directions. As a 
result, it was involved in many exhausting 
wars with the Turks, Swedes, and Russians, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies. More important was the political 
chaos in Poland. The strength of the nobles 
was the country’s fatal weakness. They 
oppressed the serfs, hindered the growth of 
trade, and prevented the development of a 
strong government. They elected the king 
and gave him little power. In the Diet 
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(parliament), a single noble could prevent 
any bill from pacing and could even force 
the whole body to adjoum. In order to pre¬ 
serve their own privileges, the Polish nobles 
condemned the entire country to feudal dis¬ 
unity. 

Poland's neighbors—Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia—found in that country's disorders an 
excuse for annexing parts of it (First Parti¬ 
tion 1772). Only then did the Poles awaken 
to the danger which threatened them. How¬ 
ever, when they adopted a new constitution 
providing for o stronger government, the 
three neighboring powers moved in and com¬ 
pletely partitioned the country, in 1792 and 
179% (See map, p. 507.) Poland, as an inde¬ 
pendent country* disappeared for more than 
a century* from the map of Europe. Its fate 
served as a warning that a weak state was 
always in danger of destruction in a conti¬ 
nent dominated by strong and greedy na¬ 
tions. 



Advances in Early Modern Europe 

Economic Developments. When the first 
bold European manners sailed across un¬ 
charted oceans to America and the Far East, 
they opened a new era in history. For the 
first time, the entire world was tied together 
by the threads of trade. Europe experienced 
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man} 1 changes as the result. A great variety 
of new products helped to raise the people's 
living standards. Merchants and craftsmen 
found new markets for flicir wares. Industry 
increased its production to meet the ever 
growing demand for manufactured goods. 
The opportunities for ptofit led business¬ 
men to create a new economic system, 
capitalism. 

Social and Political Changes, Though the 
common people gained some benefits from 
the Commercial Revolution, the upper 
classes profited most. Kings and nobles ac- 
cpiircd great wealth and held a dominant 
position in society. Rut their leadership was 
being challenged by the rich merchants and 
other members of the growing middle class. 
Ambitious, shrewd, and self-confident, they' 
demanded a voice m the shaping of govern¬ 
ment policy. 

In Holland* the middle class played the 
key role in rebelling against the king of 


Spain and in securing independence. In 
England* it was mainly this same group who 
defeated the Stuart kings and established a 
limited monarchy. However, in France and 
in most of the other continental nations* 
the members of the middle class had not yet 
attained SO strong a position and were Urn 
able to ^tand on their own. 11 ere control 
continued to be in the hands of the absolute 
monarchs and the aristocracy. Later, as we 
shall see, the middle class in these countries 
was also to make a bid for power. 

Cultural Achievements. Hie patronage of 
mien, aristocrats, and middle class aided 
progress in many fields of culture. Notable 
achievements by artists, musicians,, writers, 
and scientists carried frmvard the creative 
ideas of the Renaissance. Western civiliza¬ 
tion would doubtless have made even greater 
advances had it not been for the many 
bloody wars waged by the European nations 
during this troubled period. 
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36 / Lesson Review 


Checking rhe facts 

1 , Explain- Wit of the Austrian Succession; 
"diplomatic revolution '; Seven Years' War; 
French and Indian War; British East India 
Company; sepoys; partitions of Poland, 

2.. Identify : Frederick II; Maria Theresa: Wil¬ 
liam Fitl; Duplets; Clive, 

3. Why did Frederick II of Prussia start the 
War of the Austrian Succession? What 
other powers became involved? What was 
the outcome of the war? 

4. What were the causes of the Seven Years’ 
War? the results? 

5. Why are eighteenth-century Italy and Ger¬ 
many called ■'geographical expressions"? 

6. What weaknesses led to Poland^ partition 
by its neighbors? 

7- Why did Europe's middle class grow in im¬ 
portance during the eighteenth century? 

Applying history 

1. Why were the numerous wars in eighteenth- 
century Europe called "dynastic wars’? 
What other important reasons were there¬ 
for these wars? 

2. Why did Great Britain shift alliances be¬ 
fore the Seven Years' War? How did the 
balance-of-power principle encourage this? 

3 + Why were Great Britain and Prussia consid¬ 
ered the victors in the Seven Years' War? 
Why might Prussia actually be considered 
one of the losers instead? 

4, How did Great Britainls triumph in the 
Seven Years' War show the importance of 
sea power? 

5. Com pare the fate of India and Poland in 
the eighteenth century. What basic factors 
were the same in both cases? What impor¬ 
tant differences were there? 

History and geography 

L Locate (maps, pp* 304, 306 r and 107); 
Appalachian Mountains; Ohio River; Missis¬ 
sippi River; New France; Delhi: Flassey; Cal¬ 
cutta; Madras; Bombay; Silesia; Poland; 
Warsaw; Brandenburg-Prussia. 

2, Trace the boundaries of the British and 
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French holdings in North America on the 
eve of the French and Indian War (map, 
p, >04}- What important territories changed 
hands as a result of that conflict? 

1, Locate and list the important trading posts 
of European powers in India during the 
Seven Years;' War (map r p. 306). How were 
the British able to control so many holdings? 

4, Compare the maps on pp. 276 and 307, 
What important territorial gains were made 
bv Russia and Prussia between 1648 and 
1789? 

5, How does the geography of central Europe 
help explain why Poland was taken over by 
its neighbors (map, pp. 170-171 }? 

6, What geographic advantage did Prussia ob¬ 
tain as a result of the first partition of Po¬ 
land (map. p, 307)? Which nations eventu¬ 
ally gained most of the Polish territory? 

Special activities 

L Draw a poster or a cartoon to show how 
alliances among the European powers kept 
changing during the eighteenth century. 

2, Arrange an exhibit of eighteenth-century 
military costumes and weapons. 

3, Consult a reference work and prepare a 
report on Clive. Dupleix, or Pitt. 


Summarizing Unit 7 


1. In your notebook, make an outline of the 
major events discussed in Unit 7- 

2, Examine the time line for this unit- What 
were the important political developments 
in Europe during each of these centuries: 
sixteenth; seventeenth; eighteenth? 

3 Refer to the map on p. 307* List the 
important European nations which had ap¬ 
peared by the end of the eighteenth century. 
What peoples had not yet farmed unified 
countries? 

4. What were the important overseas holdings 
of the European powers in North America 
in 1700? in India at the end of the Seven 
Ycars T War? (See the maps on pp 304 and 
306,) 





Books to Read 


Specialized Accounts 

Rflqff, Max. The Age of Absolutism, IG60- 
JSIS. Hutchinson, 1954* A brief but authori¬ 
tative work recommended for the superior 
student, 

■Buffjnton, Arthur H, The Second Hun¬ 
dred Years War. Holt, 1929. A brief sur¬ 
vey of international developments during 
the eighteenth century. 

Burton, Elizabeth. The Pageant of Eliza¬ 
bethan England. Scribner s p 1959. A varied 
picture of life and events in later sixteenth - 
century 1 England- 

Deaz del Castillo, Bernal, Cortez and the 
Conquest of Mexico , Farrar, 1956- An eye¬ 
witness account by one of Cortez* soldiers of 
fortune* 

•Fay, Sidney B. The Rise of Brandenburg- 
Prussia. Molt, 1950. A useful brief introduc¬ 
tion. 

Hewes, Agnes D. Spice Ho ! Knopf, 1947. An 
engrossing story of the fierce struggle for 
control of the rich spice trade. 

■Lamb, Harold. New Found World. Double 
day* 1955. An excellent summary of the 
discovery and exploration of North America. 

Lewis, W. H. The Splendid Century , SI o a tic. 
1954. Social life in France during the Age of 
Louis XIV. 

•Lucas, Mary S, Vnsf Ho/tcoru. Viking, 1945. 
Dramatic accounts of the great voyages of 
discovery. 

Nowak, Frank. Medievcd S/endom ond the 
Rise of Russia. Holt. 1950, A valuable brief 
study. 

One, David, Europe in the Seventeenth Cen¬ 
tury. Black, 1949. Long and somewhat dif¬ 
ficult,. hut the best one-volume survey of the 
period, 

* Packard. Laurence B, The Age of Louis 
XIV Holt, 1929, 

*--, The Commercial Revolution ^ Holt, 

1927- Excellent brief treatments. 

Perry, John H, Europe and j Wider World, 
HI5-17JS. Longmans, 1950, A readable 
account of the founding of the early Euro- 


pcan empires in America and the Far East. 

WoopanoF*:, Thomas, Vantage at Sea: Eng¬ 
land's- Emergence As an Oceanic Power r St. 
Martin's, 1959, A dramatic account of the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada and other 
naval developments in Elizabeth Vs England, 


Biographies and Historical Fiction 

* Baker, Nina B. Peter the Great. Vanguard, 

1945. 

* -— William the Silent. Vanguard. 1947, 

Brief biographies of two important rulers of 
early modem Europe. 

Buchan, John. Oliver Cromwell, Hodder h 
1949, A valuable study for the serious reader. 
Chipsev. Donald B. Elizabeth !. Knopf. 1955. 
A lively account of Good Queen Bess and 
her courtiers. 

Dk Grunewald p Constantin. Peter the Great 
Macmillan! 1956. Full of picturesque detail 
about the Russian ruler and his country, 

Df. Woml, Lotus, The Last Crusader. Lippin- 
cott 1956. A novel based on the dramatic 
life of Don John of Austria, half-brother of 
King Philip II of Spain. 

Dumas* Alexandre. The Three Musketeers. 
Various editions. High adventure in France 
during the period of Richelieu. 

Jenkins* Elizabeth. Elizabeth the Great. 
Coward-McCarm, 1959. A well-written, de¬ 
tailed biography of the English monarch, 
Magnus. Phi lib. Sir Walter Rmfeigh. Mac 
in ilia n, 1957, An excellent biography for the 
mature student. 

•Marcuse* Ludwig, Soldier of the Church. 
Simon, 1939. An interesting biography of 
Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Jesuit order, 
"Mdrison, Samuel E, Christopher Columbus r 
Mariner. Little, Brown, 19>5. A brief ac¬ 
count by a foremost American naval his¬ 
torian, condensed from his longer work, 
AdminaJ of fhe Ocean See. 

Parr, Charles M. So Noble a Captain, 
Crowell, 1955, Interesting treatment of the 
life and times of Ferdinand Mo gel bn. 
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UNIT 8 
THE ERA OF 
REVOLUTIONS 


Any deep and thoroughgoing change is catted a revolution. We have seen how early 
modem Europe witnessed a number of such revolutions, especially in commerce, 
finance, religion, and science. However, the governments of Europe failed to beep 
pace with the changing conditions. By the eighteenth century, it was obvious that 
there was need for basic reforms if society was to adjust to the new state of affairs. 
Unfortunately, Europe's monarchs and ruling classes were unwilling to mate re¬ 
forms which would lessen their own power and privileges. The result was ever¬ 
growing popular discontent. Since peaceful and orderly change did not seem pos¬ 
sible, there occurred a series of violent revolutions. In America, in France, and in 
other countries, the people brought about by force the changes they felt necessary. 
The final result of this Era of Revolutions was the emergence of a new political 
and social order. 

The important questions which will be considered in this unit a ret 

1, What were the main evils of the Old Regime? 

2, What were the effects of the American Revolution on Europe? 

3, Why did revolution break out in France? 

4, What were the permanent achievements of the French Revolu¬ 
tion? 

5, How did Napoleon Bonaparte's rule affect France and Europe? 

6, Why was the Vienna peace settlement followed by new waves of 
revolution? 
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37 / THE BACKGROUND 



OF REVOLUTION IN EUROPE 


People in every age tend to think of them¬ 
selves os being very modem. They criticize 
their parents and grandparents, whom they 
consider old-fashioned. This is especially true 
during a period of rapid change, when new 
ideas emerge which differ marked I v from the 
old. 

The eighteenth century was a period of 
change of this sort. People in Europe be¬ 
came more and mote dissatisfied with the 
way of life which had been created by their 
ancestors. They felt that the political and 
social system of their day was an outmoded 
survival from feudal times. Many later bis* 
tori a ns agreed with these criticisms. They' re¬ 
ferred to European society before the French 
Revolution as the “Old Regime”—that is, 
the "Old Order." In discussing the problems 
of the period, they- made frequent use of the 
expression “the evils of the Old Regime.” 

GRIEVANCES OF THE 
COMMON PEOPLE 

Absolute Monarchy. One of the main evils 
of the Old Regime was the svstem of gov¬ 
ernment. Absolute monarchs, in France and 
other countries, had once served their people. 
They had destroyed most of the power of 
the feudal nobles and had united their na¬ 
tions. However, time had shown the danger 
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of depending too much on one person, 
whom fate happened to place on the throne. 

Even good rulers, like Maria Theresa of 
Austria, put family interests above their sub- 
fee ts' welfare. They hesitated to make re¬ 
forms which would endanger their power or 
would anger the nobles. Under a wicked, in¬ 
competent ruler like Louis XV of France, as 
wc shall soon see, conditions were of course 
much worse. The country suffered ter¬ 
ribly from misgovernment, extravagance, and 
wars. It is hardly surprising that absolute 
monarchy met with growing popular opposi¬ 
tion during the eighteenth century. 

Privileged Classes, Another evil of the Old 
Regime was the division of society into three 
classes—clergy, nobility, and common people. 
In most countries of Europe, the two upper 
classes, the clergy and the nobility, still re¬ 
tained many of the privileges which they had 
possessed during the Middle Ages, As a class, 
the nobility had long ceased to perform any 
important public duties. Yet its members 
owned rich estates, collected rents and mano¬ 
rial dues from the peasants, and enjoved 
other rights. They were excused from pay¬ 
ing the most burdensome taxes. They held 
the highest and best-paid positions in the 
government, the army, and the Church. 

1 he clergy were also a privileged group, 
especially in France and other Catholic 



countries. They had vast revenues from the 
Church’s great properties and from the tithe. 
Nevertheless, like the nobility, they were 
exempt from paying taxes. In practice, the 
privileges of the clergy were enjoyed only by 
the higher Church officials, such as the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and abbots. Most of these 
higher Church officials were nobles by birth. 
They enjoyed princely incomes, often neg¬ 
lecting their responsibilities and spending 
their time at the royal court. On the other 
hand, the ordinary parish priests served their 
flocks faithfully. Yet they frequently earned 
so little that they could barely support them¬ 
selves, When trouble came, many of the 
lower clergy chose to side with the common 
people. 

Economic Evils. Together, absolutism and 
privilege meant a heavy burden of taxation 
for the common people. The average French 
peasant, for example, had to pay rents or 
manorial dEics to his lord, the tithe and other 
fees to the Church, and a dozen or more 
taxes to the king. When he had discharged 
these obligations, he had only a small frac¬ 
tion of his earnings left to support his family. 
The townspeople did not pay manorial dues 
or the tithe. Many were prosperous and 
could well afford the royal taxes. However, 
the)' protested that they were paying more 
than their fair share because of the tax ex¬ 
emption of the two privileged classes. 

Unfair taxation was Only one of many eco^ 
nomic evils of the Old Regime. Numerous 
guilds still survived from medieval days. 
They clung to centuries-old practices and 
fought the introduction of new methods of 
production. Governments were also respon¬ 
sible for many business restrictions. Under 
the mercantile system, they imposed thou* 
sands of detailed regulations on commerce 
and industry. (In the French textile industry 
alone, these regulations filled seven vot- 
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urnes!) Moreover, courtiers or other favored 
groups were granted monopolies of the profi¬ 
table trade in salt, tobacco, and other impor¬ 
tant commodities. Finally h most countries 
were still divided into different provinces, 
each with its own tariff duties and its own 
system of weights and measures. The bour¬ 
geoisie strongly resented these interferences 
with business. This group was to furnish 
many of the leaders of the revolutionary 
movements. 

Effects of Population Growth. These eco¬ 
nomic problems were made worse by the 
steady increase of population. As generation 
after generation of peasants divided their 
land among their sons, farm plots grew 1 
steadily smaller. Many of the peasants fell 
into debt and lost their holdings Some be¬ 
came farm laborers, working on the estates 
of the nobles. Manv others went to the cities 
in search of better-paid jobs. The influx of 
people into the cities created an ovcisupply 
of labor there. As a result, wages were very 
low and unemployment was widespread. The 
poverty-stricken tow^n laborers and the land¬ 
less peasants formed large and dissatisfied 
groups in both city and country side. 

The Problem of Crime. Still another of 
the evils of the Old Regime was the wide¬ 
spread lawlessness and cruelty. Poverty and 
slums provided a fertile breeding ground for 
crime. Since there was no regular police, rob¬ 
bers made the city streets unsafe at night— 
and sometimes even in the daytime. On the 
country roads, highwaymen were so common 
that drivers and passengers on the stage¬ 
coaches had to cany arms. Inns were often 
dens of thieves, from w r hich a traveler was 
lucky to escape with bis life. 

Governments tried to meet the problem 
of crime by imposing harsh punishments. 
There were hundreds of offenses for which 
the penalty was death or hard labor for fife 



The treadmill was origin ally designed to u$e manpower for driving heavy machinery, It was soon 
replaced in industry by the water wheel and steam engine, but continued to be used in prisons 
during the nineteenth century as a form of punishment. 


in distant colonics. Even minor violations of 
the law were punished by branding, maim¬ 
ing, or brutal flogging. The jails of the period 
were such pestholes that many inmates died 
of disease. Nevertheless, the number of 
criminals failed to decrease. For no attempt 
was made to eliminate the bad conditions 
which caused crime. 

The Rise of Social Discontent, It would 
be a mistake to think that the evils described 
in the preceding paragraphs were to he found 
only under the Old Regime. Such conditions 
were typical of many earlier civili/nations and 
had existed in Europe for centuries. People 
in the past had generally accepted them 
without much protest. However, in eight¬ 


eenth-century Europe, popular discontent 
was fanned by a group of radical writers, the 
■'Philosophers/* Just as the humanists of the 
Renaissance sowed the seeds of the Reforma¬ 
tion, so the Philosophers of this period pre¬ 
pared the way for the Era of Revolutions. 

THE PHILOSOPHERS OF THE 
ENLIGHTENMENT 

“The Age of Reason. 1 ' The ideas of the 
Philosophers were inspired by the work of 
Sir Isaac Newton and the other great scien¬ 
tists of the seventeenth century (see p. 285}. 
Through reason, these scientists had suc¬ 
ceeded in discovering laws of nature which 
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governed the physical universe. The Philoso¬ 
phers believed that reason could also reveal 
the natural laws which governed the "social 
universe 1 ' (human institutions). In fact, they 
were so optimistic about the power of reason 
to enlighten mankind that historians gener¬ 
ally call the eighteenth century "the Age of 
Reason” or "the Age of Enlightenment/' 
The Philosophers began by criticizing 
even thing which seemed to them contrary 
to reason. Although disagreeing on the best 
form of government, thev insisted that all 
governments, regardless of type, existed to 
serve the interests of the people. They at¬ 
tacked the privileges of the clergy and no* 
biliiy and demanded equal rights for all 
classes. They pleaded for more humane crim¬ 
inal laws, In economics, thev favored the 
end of guild restrictions and of government 
interference with business. In religion, they 
struck out against intolerance and supersti¬ 
tion. Many, opposing any formal creed, be¬ 
came deists. Thev believed that a Supreme 
Being had created the universe, instituted 
natural laws to govern it, then left it to its 
fate. According to the deists, miracles were 
impossible and prayer a waste of time, 

John Locke. The first important Philoso¬ 
pher of the Enlightenment was a bold and 
original English thinker, John Locke (1632- 
1704). Locke wrote numerous essays—on 
government, on religious toleration, and On 
human understanding. In his political wait¬ 
ings, he argued that all men have natural 
rights to "life, liberty, and property”; that 
it is to protect these rights that people 
create governments; and that people are en¬ 
titled to overthrow' their government if it de¬ 
prives them of these rights. 

Locked ideas quickly became very popular 
in England, They were used to justify the 
"Glorious Revolution'* of 16SS (see p. 292). 
Thev may also he found in the writings of 


many of the eighteenth-century' Philosophers 
and in the American Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Voltaire. The most famous of the eight- 
eenth-ccntnrv Philosophers was a clever 
Frenchman, Voltaire (1694-177S), Voltaire 
was not an original or profound thinker. Tic 
derived most of his ideas from Newton and 
Locke, His main importance was as a writer 
of pamphlets and other popular w orks. 

Early in his career, Voltaire insulted a 
powerful noble, was thrown into prison, and 
then was exiled to England. There he w'rote 
his Letters on the English, in w'hieh he con¬ 
trasted the evils of absolute monarchy in 
France with the liberties which Englishmen 
enjoyed under a limited monarchy. When 
the French censors burned his book, Voltaire 
immediately became famous. 

Voltaire also criticized the privileged 
classes. lie mercilessly attacked the clergy, 
whom he accused of intolerance and bigotry'. 
About the aristocracy he wrote, "The mer¬ 
chant who enriches his country 1 is more use¬ 
ful than the thickly bcpowdcrcd lord who 
gives himself airs of greatness while lie plays 
the part of a slave in the anteroom of the 
king's minister/" Even the king of France, 
thinly disguised as a character in one of his 
plays, was a target of his ridicule. 

Before his death at the ripe old age of 
eighty-four, Voltaire had written enough 
pamphlets, plays, essays, novels, and histories 
to 611 almost a hundred volumes. Witty and 
entertaining* his works won a wide audience 
ail over Europe. They played an important 
part in weakening the Old Regime 

Diderot. Another very important Philoso¬ 
pher was the French man of letters Denis 
Diderot (1713-1784). Diderot wrote a num¬ 
ber of learned books. However, his outstand¬ 
ing achievement was the editing of a great 
encyclopedia to which Voltaire and many 
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of the other Philosophers contributed. The 
encyclopedia, a wort of seventeen volumes, 
contained "all the new ideas, the new sci¬ 
ence, and the new knowledge/' Its language 
was simple, direct, and vigorous. It described 
government as "a handful of knaves, impos¬ 
ing their yoke upon mankind/’ Of kings it 
said, "We sec on the face of the earth only 
unjust sovereigns, enervated by luxury, cor¬ 
rupted bv flattery* depraved by unpunished li¬ 
cense, and without ability, talent, or morals/' 

Diderot's encyclopedia was banned as soon 
as the first volume appeared. However, as 
is often the casc T it became more popular 
because it was forbidden. Even the court 
nobles openly read it, despite the fact that 
it was hound to arouse the people against 
the privileges on which their own wealth and 
position depended. 

Montesquieu, Less sensational, but prob¬ 
ably even more influential in the long run, 
were the writings of another Philosopher, 
Charles de Montesquieu (I689-I7?5} r Mon¬ 
tesquieu, a French nobleman, spent many 
years in study, travel, and writing. Mis most 
important work was a treatise on govern¬ 
ment entitled The Spirit of the Laws. Mon¬ 
tesquieu believed that there is no one perfect 
system of government. Each nation should 
develop the institutions which best suit its 
needs and conditions. For France he favored 
a limited monarchy like that of England. 

Montesquieu believed that England en¬ 
joyed liberty because power in that country’ 
was divided among three equal branches of 
government—the king (the executive). Par¬ 
liament (the legislature), and the courts 
(the judiciary). Each of these maintained a 
jealous watch on the others, thereby pre¬ 
venting them from violating the rights of 
the citizens. Actually, Montesquieu's theory 
of the separation of powers, with its checks 
and balances, shows misunderstanding of 


political developments in mid-eighteenth- 
century England (.sec p, 293). Nevertheless 
his views greatly influenced other students of 
government, including the men who later 
drafted the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Rousseau. The most daring of the eight¬ 
eenth century thinkers was the Swiss-French 
Philosopher Jean Jacques Rousseau {1712- 
17781 r After an unhappy childhood, Rous¬ 
seau ran away from home. He became a 
vagrant and wandered from job to job. His 
ow r n misery’ proved his inspiration. As a 
writer, he won fame for his burning denun¬ 
ciations of existing government and society'. 

Rousseau's most important book is his 
study of government. The Social Contract. 
Like Locke, Rousseau argued that govern¬ 
ment had originated as a contract between 
the king and society (the social contract). 
ITie people had given the ruler his authority 1 
in return for his services. It is, therefore, the 
people $ right to depose an unjust or incom¬ 
petent monarch. The people, according to 
Rousseau, are the true sovereigns (mlcrs) + In 
an age of absolute monarchy, Rousseau was 
preaching a philosophy which prepared the 
way for modern democracy. 

Hardly less revolutionary was Rousseau's 
appeal for a return to a natural existence. 
’’Nature made man happv and good/’ he 
wrote, “but society depraves him and makes 
him miserable. K His novel Emile is the story 
of a young man who grew' up pure and good 
because he was raised far from civilization. 
The hook became a best seller and started a 
movement toward simpler and more natural 
clothing and manners. It also led parents and 
teachers to allow their children more free¬ 
dom. Rousseau's ideas have continued to in¬ 
fluence education even to the present day. 

New Ideas in Economies. The critical 
spirit of the Enlightenment led some thinkers 


to turn their attention to economic prob¬ 
lems, One group of French Philosophers, the 
Physiocrats, believed that there are natural 
laws which govern economic life. Regarding 
anv interference with these laws as bad, they 
attacked the guilds, the business monopolies, 
and the mercantilist restrictions which gov¬ 
ernments placed on trade. "Laissez fatre"— 
"Leave business alone”—was their advice to 
rulers. 

Many of the Physiocrats 3 ideas were taken 
over and populated by a Scottish professor, 
Adam Smith, In his famous work, The 
Wealth of Nations, published in 1776, Smith 
argued against the mercantilist theory that a 
nation was made rich by its supply of gold 
and silver. He showed that its wealth lay in 
the goods produced by the labors of its 
people. To increase production, governments 
bad only to allow freedom to their business¬ 
men, Like the Physiocrats, Adam Smith was 
a strong champion of laissez fa ire. 

THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOTS 

The 8 "Enlightened Despots, 1 ' The theories 
of the Enlightenment impressed many of 
the monarchs of Europe. They became pa¬ 
trons of the Philosophers and sought to put 
some of their theories into practice. 'These 
absolute rulers who tried to help their people 
are known as the "Enlightened Despots/ 1 

The Achievements of Frederick the 
Great. The most famous of the Enlightened 
Despots was Frederick II of Prussia, the hero 
of the Seven Years' War (sec pp. 303-304}* 
"The monarch is * * * only the first servant 
of the state," lie said, Frederick devoted 
many hours a day to government affairs. He 
rebuilt liis war-torn country and encouraged 
agriculture and industry. 

Frederick was also a great admirer of 
French culture. He himself wrote histories 
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and verses in French- He corresponded with 
Voltaire and other French Philosophers and 
invited them to live at his court. With their 
encouragement* he established some elemen¬ 
tary schools for the common people. He also 
proclaimed religious toleration, codified and 
simplified the law's, and abolished the use of 
torture. His accomplishments, both in w r ar 
and in peace, won him the title of Frederick 
"the Great/ 1 

Criticisms of Frederick's Rule. Despite his 
achievements, Frederick the Great had the 
defects of an absolute ruler. He refused to 
share his power with anyone. He treated Iris 
minister like mere clerks. Even Iris Philoso¬ 
pher friends felt the lash of his tongue if 
thev dared to disagree with him, Voltaire, for 
example, had suddenly to end his visit when 
he criticized his host's poems„ Moreover, the 
Prussian despot levied heavy taxes on Iris 
subjects to pay for his large army, which lie 
kept in constant readiness for war. As /or the 
peasants, he cynically referred to them as 
"the beasts of burden of society/ 1 It is doubt¬ 
ful whether the average person in Prussia 
was really very much better off under the 
"enlightened 1 ' Frederick than under Iris "un¬ 
enlightened” father, 

Catherine the Great of Russia. A sec- 
ond Enlightened Despot w F as Catherine the 
Great of Russia (1762-1796). Like Freder¬ 
ick , Catherine corresponded and exchanged 
ideas with the Philosophers. She insisted on 
the use of the French language and manners 
at her court. She also built some hospitals 
orphanages, and schools. However, the Rus¬ 
sian Empress was not sincerely interested in 
reform, "If I establish schools,” she wrote to 
one of her officials, "it is not for us. It is for 
Europe, where we must keep our position in 
public opinion/' Catherine^ reputation as a 
great ruler really rests on her territorial con¬ 
quests rather than On her reforms. 
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Catherine the Great v^as a German princess who had been farced into an unhappy marriage with 
the eccentric heir to the Russian throne. Shortly after he became czar, her husband was deposed 
by a group of discontented nobles and Catherine was recognized as the new ruler of Russia. 


|oseph II of Austria. One of the most in¬ 
teresting of the Enlightened Despots was 
Maria Theresa s son and successor, Joseph II 
(1780-1790), Joseph sincerely wanted to 
help his people, M I shall mate philosophy 
the law-mater of my kingdom,” he an¬ 
nounced, In rapid succession, he freed the 
serfs, reduced the nobles' privileges, intro¬ 
duced a new system of local government, and 
proclaimed complete religious equality. How¬ 
ever, bv initiating reforms too fast, the 
Austrian ruler aroused such a storm of oppo¬ 
sition that he later had to repeal most of 
them. He himself said that the inscription 


on his tombstone should read, iA Herc lies a 
man who. with the best of intentions, never 
succeeded in anything,” Nevertheless, the 
people mourned Joseph after he died. 

Failure of the Enlightened Despots. The 
failure of the Enlightened Despots to deal 
with fundamental problems proved that 
there was no short cut to reform. Only if 
the people themselves gained control of the 
government would they be able to sweep 
away the evils of the Old Regime. The Phi* 
losophcrs had awakened in them a realiza¬ 
tion of bondage. They now began to stir 
in the desire to throw off their chains, 













Checking ihe fads 

]. Explain: Old Regime; privileged classes; 
Philosophers of the Enlightenment; Age of 
Reason, natural law- deists; Physiocrats; lais- 
sez hire: Enlightened Despots. 

2 . Identify: Locke: Voltaire; Diderot; Montes¬ 
quieu; Rousseau; Adam Smith; Frederick the 
Great; Catherine the Great; Joseph II. 

3. Why was each of these considered an evil of 
the Old Regime: absolute monarchy; privi¬ 
leged classes; system of taxation; restrictions 
on business; treatment of criminals? 

4. What were the basic ideas of the eighteenth- 
century Philosophers? How did their writ¬ 
ings weaken the Old Regime? 

5. From what Englishmen did Voltaire draw 
most of his ideas? Why did hi^ writings 
reach such a wide audience? 

6. Explain Montesquieu's theory of the separa¬ 
tion of powers. How r was the United States 
particularly influenced by this theory? 

7. Explain the economic ideas of the French 
Physiocrats. In what way were the writings 
of Adam Smith particularly important in 
popularizing their ideas? 

8. Who were the Enlightened Despots? What 
were their major achievements and weak¬ 
nesses? 

Applying history 

1. Voltaire is supposed to have said, T disap 
prove of what you say, but 1 will defend to 


the death your right to say it?' Discuss this 
statement. What docs it indicate about Vol¬ 
taire's character? 

2. Relief in natural !aw r was basic in the think¬ 
ing of the Philosophers of the Enlighten¬ 
ment. Explain how this was reflected in 
their political economic, and social theories, 

J. Compare the Philosophers of the Enlighten 
ment with the Renaissance humanists. For 
what important revolution wras each group 
responsible? Explain. 

4- Why were Frederick and Catherine called 
IH £he Great '? Why is foseph II regarded as 
a failure? Which of these rulers do you con¬ 
sider the most enlightened? Explain. 

S. Explain: “The pen is mightier than the 
sword.” How do the achievements of the 
eighteenth-century Philosophers justify this 
saying? 

Special activities 

1. Rend passages from the works of Voltaire 
or from the writings of other Philosophers 
of the Enlightenment to show r how these 
men attacked the evils of the Old Regime. 

2. On the basis of your outside reading, write 
a short biography of one of the Philosophers 
of the Enlightenment. (Voltaire and Rous¬ 
seau led the most interesting lives.) 

Prepare a report on the career of cither Fred 
erick the Great, Catherine the Great, or 
foseph II. 
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38 / THE AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION 


The British colonies in North America 
suffered from almost none of the evils of the 
Old Regime, They were not ruled by an ab¬ 
solute monarch. There were no powerful 
classes of nobles and clergy* as in Europe. 
There w ere no serfs or feudal dues. Neverthe¬ 
less it was here that the first great upheaval 
of the Era of Revolutions toot place. The 
reasons will be found by studying America's 
early history, 

A NEW LAND AND A NEW PEOPLE 

Reasons for America’s Settlement. Amer¬ 
ica was a vast new continent, blessed by na¬ 
ture with a healthful and bracing climate and 
almost limitless resources. At first its oppor¬ 
tunities attracted only a few adventurers and 
treasure seekers. Later it became a haven for 
those who suffered from religious intolerance 
or government oppression. Thousands of 
people sailed from seven teen th<en tun- Eng¬ 
land, and from other countries as well* to 
seek a safer, happier life in the new land. 

Gradually P the stream of emigration fur¬ 
ther broadened. Convicts were shipped off 
to the colonies—to provide needed labor and 
to save the English government the expense 
of keeping them in jail. Paupers and debtors, 
seeking a fresh start in life, came over as in¬ 
dentured servants. The passage monev of 
these indentured servants was paid by a mas¬ 
ter Or a contractor, Tn return, they were ob¬ 
liged to work without pav, usually for five 
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years, before they were free to start out on 
their own, Most numerous of alb however, 
were the sturdy peasants and artisans* who 
left crowded Europe to find farms and em¬ 
ployment in the New World. Here they had 
much greater opportunity to obtain good 
land or to practice their crafts. In gen¬ 
eral, it was the hope of building a better ex¬ 
istence for themselves and their children 
that attracted the swelling tide of immi- 
grants to America. 

Hardships of Pioneer Life. Tie early im¬ 
migrants had to brave the perils of rough 
seas and unsettled wilderness. Through un¬ 
ceasing toil, they cleared the land, built 
homes* and started farms. Often they lacked 
even the simplest necessities of life. Cold, 
disease, and starvation killed off many. But 
the survivors, inspired by their dreams for 
the future, continued to struggle on. 

At the outset, the Indians supplied valu¬ 
able aid. They gave the colonists food. They 
also taught them how to plant new crops 
asid how to survive in the forests. Too often* 
however, the settlers returned evil for good. 
Considering themselves a superior people, 
they treated the natives harshly and fre¬ 
quently took the Indians' lands without pay¬ 
ment. Then the tenors of Indian warfare, 
with its sudden and savage attacks, were 
added to the hardships of frontier life. 

Growing Economic Prosperity. Tie colo¬ 
nists refused to be discouraged bv these diffi¬ 
culties. Tier expanded steadily, first in the 
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regions along the coast and then inland 
along the rivers. Hunters and fur trappers led 
the way* and the farmers followed. By the 
mid-eighteenth century, there were thirteen 
thriving British colonies along the Atlantic 
seaboard, with about one and a half million 
people. Only twenty-five years later, the pop 
illation of the colonies had doubled. 

In New England, the cold climate and 
rock} soil hindered farming. However, the 
settlers found ways to increase their incomes 
by fishing, shipbuilding, and trading. In the 
southern colonics, the warm climate and fer¬ 
tile soil encouraged the growth of large to¬ 
bacco and rice plantations. These were 
worked by indentured servants and Negro 
slaves. The middle colonies combined farm¬ 
ing, generally on a moderate scale. with com¬ 
mercial and industrial activities. Everywhere, 
the colonists profited from the rich resources 
of the virgin continent to develop a prosper¬ 
ous economy, 

Political Achievements. In government, 
the colonists reaped the benefits of centuries 
of English progress. Most of the colonies 
were established by commercial companies 
nr by proprietors, under a charter granted by 
the icing. In order to attract settlers to the 
colonies, the royal charters guaranteed them 
"the same liberties, as if they had been abid¬ 
ing and bom within this our realm of Eng¬ 
land,” This meant that the colonists enjoyed 
the protection of the common law* fun- trial, 
and other traditional rights of Englishmen. 
They were also authorized to elect their own 
representative assemblies. The earliest of 
these was the House of Burgesses in Vir¬ 
ginia,. which met for the first time in 1619, 

The colonists soon made Several important 
advances of their own. The Pilgrims, who 
were originally supposed to settle in Virginia, 
had no charter from the king to found a 
colony in New England, Before landing at 


Plymouth in 1620* therefore, they drew up 
the Mayflower Compact as their basis of 
government. Organizing themselves into % 
civill body politick*" they agreed to frame 
just and equal laws for the general good of 
the colony P ”unto which we promise all due 
submission and obedience. ..." Similarly, 
to regulate their affairs, the settlers of Con¬ 
necticut in 1639 drew up their own consti¬ 
tution the “Fundamental Orders of Con¬ 
necticut.” Written constitutions later bc^ 
came an important feature of government in 
the United States. 

The practice also began of electing officials 
by secret ballot. This started in Massachu¬ 
setts and slowly spread to other colonies. In 
New r England, it also became customary to 
hold town meetings* at which citizens had 
a direct voice in the making of local laws. 
This was an example of direct democracy, of 
the sort once practiced bv the ancient Greeks 
(see pp. 72-73). 

Social Advances, Socially r too, the colo¬ 
nists made notable advances, ft is true that 
there were some class distinctions. For ex¬ 
ample, only property owners could vote or 
hold office. However, class lines were far 
less rigid than in the Old World, Few free¬ 
men were affected by the voting restrictions 
.since most of them owned land. Moreover, 
it was quite easy for an American to rise 
through his own efforts. This was especially 
true on the frontier, where a man was re¬ 
spected for his own abilities, not for his 
family name or wealth. The variety of settlers 
—from England, Scotland. Ireland, Ger¬ 
many, Holland, France. Sweden, and even 
other countries—also helped to break down 
traditional barriers, Thus life in the New 
World bred a spirit of social equality com¬ 
pletely unknown in early modern Europe, 

Religious tolerance also developed early 
under American conditions. The Puritans, 


North America i$ ho If the size of Asia, flanges 
of high mountains extend down the western 
portion from Alaska to the Isthmus of Panama. 
Many of the mountain areas contain rich 
mineral deposits. in the north the mountains 
are coal and rainy, mostly covered with forests. 
The volcanic region south from Mexico has 
fertile soils. Here the Mayas lived, one of the 
two ancient peoples who developed major civi¬ 
lizations in the Western Hemisphere- 

Low lands cover a quarter of North America, 
from the Arctic islands to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The broad grasslands of southern Canada and 


the United States ore among the world's great 
agricultural area*. They also contain important 
deposits of oil, coal, and metal ores. The St. 
Lawrence,, Great Lakes, and Mississippi River 
system together form the greatest inland water¬ 
way system in the world. 

Eastern North America consists largely of 
two highland areas? the Lauren I fan Upland 
and the Applachian Highlands. The Applachi- 
ans extend from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
the Gulf of Mexico and are cut by passes that 
provide easy access from the Atlantic to the 
interior. 
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who left England in order to worship as they 
chose, were intolerant of all other churches. 
When Roger Williams protested against the 
harsh Puritan policies in Massachusetts, he 
was driven into the wilderness. With the 
help of the Indians, he established the new 
colony of Rhode Island, where all men could 
^walk as their conscience persuaded them, 
every one in the name of his Cod/" In Mary¬ 
land* under a Roman Catholic proprietor, 
religious toleration was granted to all Chris¬ 
tians. In Pennsylvania, the Quaker William 
Penn established religious freedom and in¬ 
troduced other important reforms. Religious 
tolerance spread rapidly through the other 
colonies. In time, even the Puritan church 
in Massachusetts lost its control over the re¬ 
ligion of the settlers. 

Public support of elementary' education, 
begun in Massachusetts In 1647. was another 
advanced feature of colonial life. Schools 
were also founded to provide higher learning, 
From the beginning of their history, the 
people of America were pioneers in develop 
ing free political and social institutions. 

THE COMING OF THE AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION 

Colonial Conflicts with the English Gov¬ 
ernment As the colonies grew in importance, 
two conflicting trends became apparent. On 
the one hand p the English government 
wished to strengthen its hold on them. 
Colony after colony lost its original charter 
and fell under the control of the king. He 
appointed a royal governor to administer 
each as his represents live. On the other 
hand, the colonists became more self-confi¬ 
dent. They demanded an ever larger share in 
the management o! their affairs. The result 
was a long series of contests between the 
colonial assemblies and the royal govern ots. 


These were much like the struggle between 
king and Parliament in the mother country. 

The issues were mainly economic in na¬ 
ture. The assemblies tried to limit spending 
bv the royal governors and to keep down 
taxes. They were also opposed to sonic of 
the mercantilist regulations passed by the 
English Parliament, For example* the colo¬ 
nists were required to sell their products only 
to English merchants, to buy foreign goods 
only if then had first paid a duty at an Eng¬ 
lish port + and to manufacture only such 
goods as did not compete with English in¬ 
dustry. 

These mercantilist measures would have 
raised the prices of many articles which the 
colonists purchased abroad. They would also 
have cut the colonies off from some of their 
most profitable foreign markets. But oppo¬ 
sition was so widespread that little was done 
to enforce them. Respectable colonial mer¬ 
chants openly smuggled goods into the colo¬ 
nics, and royal officials closed their eves to 
the violations. 

Effects of the French and Indian War. 
Affairs took 3 very different turn after the 
dose of the French and Indian War in 1763 
fsee pp. 305-306). When the French menace 
was removed, the colonists became less de¬ 
pendent on Great Britain for protection. 
The fighting had provided them with valu¬ 
able military' experience, it bad also shown 
the weaknesses of the famed British Red 
coats in forest warfare. 

The British government on the contrary* 
found itself burdened with a heavy war debt. 
Its leaders reasoned that the American colo¬ 
nists had benefited from the war and should 
help pay for it- Parliament therefore voted 
new taxes on the colonists. Moreover, the 
royal officials in the colonies were ordered to 
enforce strictly the old mercantilist trade 
regulations. 
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Two Opposing Points of View. These pol¬ 
icies aroused a storm of protest in America, 
Many businessmen faced the prospect of 
complete ruin. Leaders of the colonists ae- 
ensed the British government of ignoring 
their rights as Englishmen. They insisted 
that only the colonial assemblies, which they 
themselves elected, had the right to tas 


them, 'Taxation without representation is 
tyranny/ became their battle cry. Borrow¬ 
ing From the theories of John Locke and 
other thinkers of the Enlightenment they 
also charged the British with violating their 
"natural rights/" 

A few members of Parliament favored cau¬ 
tion and compromise. Among them were 



This copy of the Dedoration of Independence 
(left) H decorated with portraits of John Hancock, 
George Washington, and Thomas Jefferson as 
wall as the seals of the original thirteen states, 
is on display In the Library of Congress, The 
Declaration was adopted in Philadelphia by 
the Second Continental Congress (below), which 
conducted the young nation's victorious war far 
independence. 
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llie influential former minister William 
Pitt and other leading Whigs. But the new 
king of England, George III (1760-1820), 
was determined to assert his authority. 
Through bribery and other means, he had or¬ 
ganized his own party, the “King’s Friends,” 
and had obtained a majority in Parliament. 
George ill and his supporters insisted that 
Parliament represented the entire Empire 
and had the right to make laws for the colo¬ 
nies. They were resolved to secure obedience 
from the colonists, bv force if necessary. 

Outhrcak of the American Revolution, 
To enforce the mercantilist regulations, the 
British government sent troops to America. 
Many of these were quartered in the colo¬ 
nists’ homes. British officials were authorized 
to search any private residence without a 
warrant. Persons charged with smuggling 
could be sent to England for trial. Against 
similar tyrannical measures, the English 
people themselves had rebelled a centurv 
earlier. 

Events now moved rapidly toward a 
climax. In 1765, Parliament placed a Stamp 
Tax on newspapers and official documents. 
Such a strong wave of protest swept the colo¬ 
nies that the tax was quickly repealed. Two 
years later, Parliament placed duties on glass, 
lead, tea, and various other colonial imports. 
The Americans forced repeal of the duties 
by boycotting (refusing to buy) British 
goods. However, the duty on tea was re¬ 
tained by Parliament. In protest, the colo¬ 
nists sought to prevent the ships carrying the 
tea from lacing unloaded. In Boston, a group 
of citizens disguised as Indians dumped al¬ 
most one hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
into the harbor. 

Parliament angrily retaliated for the “Bos¬ 
ton Tea Party" by dosing the port of Boston, 
It also forbade all public meetings in the 
city'. The colonists replied by electing dele¬ 


gates to the First Continental Congress, 
w'hich met in Philadelphia in 1774. The 
Congress drew up a declaration of rights and 
grievances and agreed on a new boycott of 
British goods. The colonists also bi^an to 
train and equip themselves for possible 
trouble, 

A few months later, in April, 177?, fight¬ 
ing between British troops and the colonists 
broke out at Lexington and Concord. The 
Second Continental Congress met, author¬ 
ized the formation of a Continental Army, 
and chose George Washington as its com¬ 
mander. The Congress declared, "We are 
reduced to the alternative of choosing an un¬ 
conditional submission to the tyranny of 
irritable ministers or resistance by force. The 
latter fs our choice.” 

THE FOUNDING OF A 
NEW NATION 

The Declaration of Independence. The 

American Revolution began as a protest of 
the colonists against the tyranny of George 
III and his ministers, However, it soon be¬ 
came a struggle for complete separation from 
Great Britain, On July 4, 1776, the Conti¬ 
nental Congress proclaimed the Declaration 
of Independence, written by young Thomas 
Jefferson. Jefferson stated the noble prin¬ 
ciples on which the new nation was founded: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that 
all men are created equal: that they are en¬ 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalien¬ 
able rights; that among these rights are life, 
liberty', and the pursuit of happiness. That, to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. That whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or abolish it. and to institute new govern¬ 
ments. . . , 
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It is obvious that Jefferson drew many of his 
ideas from Locke and other Philosophers of 
the Enlightenment, 

The Revolutionary War, 1775-1783, It 
was much easier for the colonists to declare 
their freedom than to win it. To defeat the 
powerful British forces, General Washington 
had only a small, untrained army, recruited 
for only a few months at a time. The Conti¬ 
nental Congress was so weak that it could 
not supply the men with adequate arms and 
clothing or pay them regularly. Many Amer¬ 
icans were indifferent to the war. Others, 
the Loyalists or Tories, opposed the Revolu¬ 
tion. Some of these even fought on the side 
of the British. 

Fighting against seemingly impossible 
odds, Washington was forced to retreat al¬ 
most constantly. He lost New York in 1776 
and Philadelphia in 1777. During the follow¬ 
ing winter at Valley Forge, his troops suf¬ 
fered terribly from lack of food, fuel, and 
other necessities of life. The American cause 
seemed doomed. Yet Washington never 
faltered. With indomitable spirit, he rejected 
all proposals for surrender, 

Meantime, nature was proving a powerful 
ally of the Americans. The British had the 
problems of conquering a vast territory and 
of carrying their supplies thousands of miles 
across the Atlantic Ocean, As a result, thev 
found it difficult to extend their control be¬ 
yond a few coastal areas. When a large 
British force under General Burgoyne moved 
down from Canada into New York, it was 
surrounded at Saratoga and forced to sur¬ 
render, 

lliis battle proved the fuming point of the 
war. France, the traditional enemy of Great 
Britain, was convinced at last that the Amer¬ 
icans had a chance of victory and signed an 
alliance with them, ft sent them troops, 
ships, money, and supplies, Spain and Hol¬ 


land, long envious of British power and 
anxious to share in American trade, also en¬ 
tered the war on the side of the Americans,, 
For similar reasons, Russia, Sweden, and 
Prussia formed a "League of Armed Neu¬ 
trality" hostile to Great Britain. In England 
itself, the Whig opponents of George III in¬ 
creased their attacks on the government’s 
policies. 

Tire long conflict finally drew near its close 
when Washington trapped the main British 
forces on the peninsula of York town in 1781, 
A strong hrench fleet arrived in time to pre¬ 
vent their escape by sea. With the British 
surrender at 1 orktown, America's victory' 
was assured. 

Results of the Revolutionary War. Bv the 
Treaty of Paris, signed in 1783, the United 
States; was recognized as an independent na- 
tion. Its territory stretched from Canada to 
Florida, from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mis¬ 
sissippi River { map, p. 440). The American 
people gained other important benefits from 
the war. Most of the states drew up new 
libera] constitutions* The estates of rich 
Loyalists, driven oat during the war, were 
sold to small farmers. In some states, the 
small farmers actually gained control of the 
government. Because of its far-reaching efi 
fects^ the Revolutionary War was indeed a 
revolution as well as a war for independence. 

The American victory also bad important 
effects on other countries. The British king, 
George III. was blamed for the American 
Revolution. Me suffered a severe setback in 
bis attempt to restore the royal power. The 
French monarchy was undermined by the 
heavy financial drain of fighting the war and 
by the spread of revolutionary ideas from 
America. In western Europe generally, abso¬ 
lutism was weakened a$ people were inspired 
with the hope that they, too. might triumph 
over injustice and tyranny* 



Checking the fads 

1. Explain: indentured servant; House of 
Burgesses; Mayflower Compact; Fundamen¬ 
tal Orders of Connecticut; town meeting: 
stamp tax; boycott; ' “Boston Tea Party 1M ; 
Continental Congress; Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence; Loyalists (Tories). 

2. Identify: Roger Williams; William Penn; 
George III; George Washington; Thomas 
Jefferson. 

3. List the various major reasons why immi¬ 
grants came to America in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

4. What hardships did the settlers encounter 
in their new homeland? 

Describe briefly the economic, political, so¬ 
cial, and religious advances made by the 
colonists in America. 

6 . What were the main reasons for conflict 
between the colonists and the mother coun¬ 
try? Why did these conflicts grow much 
worse after the end of the French and In¬ 
dian War? 

7. What events led to the outbreak of armed 
conflict between the American colonists and 
the British? 

8 . Explain how each of these contributed to 
the American victory in the Revolutionary 
War: the leadership of George Washington; 
geography; aid from France and other Euro¬ 
pean powers. 

9. What were the results of the Revolutionary 
War in America? its effects on Europe? 


Applying history 

L Which features of American democracy 
were derived from the settlers 7 British heri¬ 
tage? In what way did the frontier lead the 
settlers to make new advances of their own? 

2. Why did the British feel justified in levying 
taxes on the colonists after the French and 
Indian War? Why did the colonists object? 

3. "The American Revolution, to some British 
statesmen, was a continuation of England's 
Glorious Revolution. 1 ' Explain, 

4. The words E Pluribus t/hum are found on 
American coins. What do they mean? How 
has our country benefited because it is a 
union of many states? 

Special activities 

1. Arrange a class exhibit on the French and 
Indian War or the American Revolution, 

2. After reading about the settlement of the 
colonies, imagine that you had arrived there 
a few months earlier. Write to your relatives 
in England describing your experiences 

3. Write a short biography of George Washing¬ 
ton. Be sure to include his many important 
services to the American people before, 
during, and after the Revolutionary War. 
Discuss the masons why he is entitled to be 
called the "Father of His Country/ 1 

4. Have a group of pupils recite important por¬ 
tions of the Declaration of Independence, 
Discuss the meaning and significance of 
each. 
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39 / THE OVERTHROW 


OF ABSOLUTISM IN 



FRANCE 


Of all the uprisings which marked the Era 
of Revolutions, certainly the most far-reach¬ 
ing was that which began in France in 17S9< 
Tt continued for fully ten years. During that 
time, the revolutionaries swept away the Old 
Regime and made a large number of radical 
reforms, From France, the new ideas spread 
rapidly, endangering absolute monarch* and 
privileged classes in many other countries. So 
important was this upheaval that it i* often 
referred to as the great French Revolution, 
or simply as the Revolution. 

THE UNDERLYING CAUSES OF 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Misgovernment Under Louis XV* One 
reason for the explosion was the pressure 
built up by a century of misgovern men t. As 
we have seen (on pp, 279^281 ), the French 
people had suffered a great deal from 
Louis XIVs aggressive wars. However, con¬ 
ditions became much worse under his great- 
grandson, Louis XV fl7J 3-1774), The new 
King filled public offices with his favorites 
and their Friends. Fie was recklessly extrava¬ 
gant and sadly neglected the affairs of gov¬ 
ern ment, When lie did attend a council 
meeting, it was reported that he “opened his 
month, said little, and thought not at all." 
Under such an incompetent ruler, it is hardlv 
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surprising that France suffered military de¬ 
feat in both the War of the Austrian Suc¬ 
cession and the Seven Years" War (see pp. 
302- >09). By the conclusion of the second 
conflict, Louis had lost most of his colonial 
empire, and his treasury was nearly empty. 

To quell the growing discontent among 
his subjects, Louis XV’s ministers advised 
him to adopt a policy of repression. He im¬ 
posed a strict censor ship on all writings. He 
imprisoned thousands of persons without 
trial, merely by issuing secret orders [lettres 
de cachet) for their smest. The King was 
warned that his harsh measures might stir up 
revolt against the monarchy. “It will hold to¬ 
gether as long as \ live," lie replied. “Let my 
successor take care of himself “ 

Unfair Taxation. To pay for the King's 
extravagance and wars, the government col¬ 
lected many different taxes Three of these 
were especially unpopular. The salt tax (gn- 
fre/Je) required the people to buy a large 
quantity of salt from the government each 
year at very high prices. The labor tax (cor¬ 
vee) obliged the peasants to work without 
pay on roads, bridges, and other public 
works. Heaviest of all was the property tax 
fldille). This tax was collected by business¬ 
men known as tax farmers, who paid the 
government a fixed sum for the privilege of 
collecting it. The Ux farmers squeezed every 
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possible cent out of the people in order to 
increase their own profits. The nobility and 
clergy were exempt from this property tax, 
even though they owned almost half of the 
land in France. 

Complaints Against the Privileged Classes. 

The merchants* professional people, artisans, 
and peasants complained that their burden 
of taxes was so heavy because the nobility 
and clergy did not pay their fair share. How¬ 
ever, they also had many other grievances 
against the privileged classes. They resented 
the haughty airs of the aristocrats, their lux¬ 
urious way of life, and their unwillingness to 
surrender their remaining feudal privileges. 

Particularly disliked by the peasants were 
the hunting rights of the nobles. When en¬ 
gaged in the cliase t the latter often rode 


through the planted fields, heedless of the 
damage to the crops. They also maintained 
large game preserves and pigeon houses. A 
peasant was forbidden to harm the birds or 
animals, even when they ate the food on 
which his family's existence depended. 

Conditions in France Compared with 
Those in Other Countries, Despotic govern¬ 
ment, heavy and unjust U*CS + and the privi- 
l<£es of the upper classes—these were the 
underlying causes of the French Revolution. 
But practically every country on the conti¬ 
nent suffered from such evils. And they were 
certainly typical of the Old Regime, Why 
then did the Revolution occur in France? 

Historians generally agree that France led 
the way just because it was more advanced 
than most other countries. After the Black 



This sympathetic portrait of 
the French royal family was 
painted a few months before 
the Revolution, fi is in sharp 
contra si with the eyewitness 
pen drawing by Jacques- 
Loui$ David (below) of Marie 
Antoinette on her way to the 
guillotine. 
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Death (see p. 215), serfdom declined in 
Fiance. In the eighteenth century, the great 
majority of the villagers were free peasants, 
who realized that they were entitled to some 
rights, France also had many large cities, 
where people could get together casilv to dis¬ 
cuss their grievances. Above all, France had 
a large and prosperous bourgeoisie. These 
were thoroughly familiar with the teachings 
of the Philosophers and could serve as 
leaders in the struggle for reform. In short, 
the French people were ripe for revolution 
and eager to rid themselves of their outworn 
institutions. 


THE OUTBREAK OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Weakness of Louis XVI. Conditions 
seemed to take a favorable turn when Louis 
XV died and his grandson, Louis XVI 
(1774-1792), came to the throne. The new 
King was a well-meaning young man. He 
appointed a courageous reformer, named 
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Turgot, as hi$ finance minister. However, 
(rouble developed when the latter attempted 
to cut the expenses of the court and to tax 
the privileged classes. The courtiers com¬ 
plained to the Queen and she persuaded her 
weak-willed husband to dismiss Turgot. The 
same fate befell his successor, the Swiss 
hanker Keeker, who also favored economy. 
Thereafter the King shelved all of his reform 
projects. He appointed finance ministers who 
did not complain about the court's expendi¬ 
tures. \ ear after year. France plunged more 
deeply into debt. It was dear that Louis XVI 
lacked the strength of character to solve 
France's problems. 

The Financial Crisis. One decision made 
by Louis XVI—to aid the Americans in 
their war for independence—was warmly ap¬ 
plauded by his subjects. The war ended in 
a triumph over France^ old rival. Great 
Britain. N evert bless* it proved a serious mis- 
take for the French monarchy. America's 
success aroused in the French people a dam 
gerous enthusiasm for liberty and reform. 
Moreover, the cost of the war aggravated 
France's financial problems. 

W ithin a few years, the public debt ap¬ 
proached the tremendous total for that time 
of $5,000*000,000. Financiers took alarm and 
refused to make any new loans. Hie govern- 
mcnt h unable to meet its expenses* was vir¬ 
tually bankrupt. It could not even pay the 
army, on which it depended to maintain 
order. To add to its troubles, a bad harvest, 
followed by an unusually severe winter, 
caused widespread suffering and misery. An 
extravagant court* a bankrupt treasury, and 
a starving people formed a very dangerous 
combination. 

Calling of the Estates-General. In a des- 
peratc effort to solve the financial crisis* 
Louis XVI summoned an Assembly of No¬ 
tables* consisting of the leaders of the clergy 
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and nobility. He asked that the privileged 
classes give up their tax exemption. The As¬ 
sembly of Notables refused, The King then 
sought to impose new taxes on the common 
people, but a high court in Paris refused to 
register them. In defiance of the King, the 
court declared that “the nation alone, in 
Estates-General assembled, can give the nec¬ 
essary consent to a new permanent tax.” 
Reluctantly, Louis XVI summoned the Es- 
tates-Gencral, It was to be the first meeting 
of that body in 175 years. 

Franco buzzed with excitement at the 
news. The voters drew up lists of grievances 
(cahiers) for their representatives to present 
to the King. They believed that somehow the 
Estates-General would quickly usher in an 
era of reform. Actually they had little reason 
to expect important reforms from that body. 
A typical assembly of the Middle Ages, it 
consisted of deputies from each of the throe 
estates or classes—the clergy, the nobility, 
and the commoners. Each estate met in a 
separate chamber and cast its own ballot. 
Thus the two privileged classes could out¬ 
vote the commoners two to one. This was 
tnie even though Louis XVI permitted the 
Third Estate to have as many deputies as the 
other two combined, 

A storm of protest quickly arose. One 
writer expressed the people's attitude in 
these words, “What is the Third Estate? It 
is everything. What has it been heretofore? 
Nothing! What docs it desire? To be some¬ 
thing!” It was evident that the members of 
the Third Estate would no longer accept the 
inferior position which they had occupied in 
the past. 

Formation of the National Assemble The 
Estates-General met at Versailles in the 
spring of 1789. The King immediately 
asked it to approve new taxes. But the Third 
Estate insisted that all three estates should 


first be combined into one body and that 
the voting should be by individuals, not by 
classes. AfteT weeks of deadlock, the King 
finally yielded, The three estates were in¬ 
structed to meet together. 

The Estates-General now became the Na¬ 
tional Assembly, Although it still had the 
same membership, it was actually a very 
different body. For the representatives of 
three separate classes of society had merged 
to become the representatives of the entire 
French nation. The commoners, supported 
by the parish priests and a few liberal nobles, 
were now in control. Together, they began 
to make laws and prepared to draw up a 
constitution. In effect, France had become 
a limited monarchy. 

FRANCE UNDER THE 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Moderate Aims of the National Assembly, 
For the next two years. 1789-1791, the 
burden of government was home by the 
National Assembly. This inexperienced body 
was confronted with three very difficult prob¬ 
lems. First of all, it had to protect itself 
against enemies at the royal court. Secondlv, 
it had to find a solution for the government’s 
financial problems. Finally, it had to enact 
the constitutional reforms which were long 
overdue. 

The Assembly plunged into its work with 
confidence. Its leaders, reflecting the ideas of 
the Enlightenment, wanted to remake the 
nation according to the rules of reason. At 
the same time, they were determined to 
protect property rights and to avoid extreme 
measures. Many, including the popular hero 
Lafayette, expected only to establish a 
limited monarchy like that of England, in 
short, the National Assembly was a middle- 
of-the-road legislative body. It was anxious 
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to make changes but to do so slowly and in 
moderation. 

Breakdown of Royal Authority. However, 
the Assembly met with many difficulties in 
carrying out its program. Trouble began 
when Louis XVI dismissed a popular min¬ 
ister and gathered loyal troops around him 
in Versailles. The rumor spread that he 
meant to dissolve the National Assembly by 
force. In Paris, excited crowds gathered to 
save the Revolution. Wild rioting soon 
broke out. The Parisians stormed the 
Pastille, a medieval fortress which French 
kings had used as a fail for political prisoners. 
The rioters massacred the defenders and 
leveled it to the ground. Bastille Dav {Juty 
H) is still celebrated as Frances national 
holiday. For on that day the French people 
destroyed the very symbol of royal abso¬ 
lutism. Their action frightened the King into 
postponing his plans to crush the Revolu¬ 
tion. 

During the excitement an Paris, the in¬ 
habitants drove out the royal officials. They 
organized their own city government, the 
Paris Commune. They also formed a citizen 
militia, the National Guard. This served the 
double puqjose of defending the city from 
royal attack and of protecting property from 
looters. Other cities soon followed the lead 
of Paris. They created their own municipal 
governments and National Guard units. 
These actions represented a further weaken¬ 
ing of the royal power. 

Transfer of the Capital tn Paris. A few 
months later, word reached Parts that the 
King had again gathered troops in Versailles. 
He had given their officers a iovisit banquet. 
The Parisians were aroused—both bv the 
threat to the Revolution and hv the news 
that Versailles feasted while tlicv stoned. 
An angry crowd, composed main I v of 
women, marched the dozen dusty miles to 


the King's palace. By a show of violence, 
the%' forced the King and Queen to come 
hack with them to Paris. There the royal 
family were kept almost as prisoners. 

The National Assembly quickly followed 
the King, Once in Paris, it also came under 
the influence of the common people. They 
filled the galleries and loudly expressed 
their approval or disapproval of the mem¬ 
bers' actions. The Assembly was often 
forced by this popular pressure to adopt 
more extreme measures than the majority 
really desired. 

Abolition of the Old Regime. Meanwhile, 
revolutionary outbreaks had also spread to 
the country districts. In many places, the op¬ 
pressed peasants attacked the castles of the 
hated nobles and destroyed the records of 
their manorial dues. A few of the landlords 
were killed; others were forced to flee. The 
National Assembly realized that fundamen¬ 
tal reforms were necessary if order was to be 
restored. Representatives of the nobility and 
clergy' led the way by freeing their serfs, 
they renounced the manorial dues and 
tithes. They surrendered their tax exemp¬ 
tion, hunting rights, and many other special 
privileges. In one emotion-packed night, Au¬ 
gust 4-5, 1 89, the National Assembly swept 
away the centuries-old remains of feudalism, 
including the worst evils of the Old Regime. 

Later, the Assembly voted reforms to re¬ 
move the special grievances of the bour¬ 
geoisie. Tt abolished the guilds, the mo¬ 
nopolies, and other irritating restrictions on 
business, ft rid France of the old historic 
provinces—■ Britanny. Normandy, Gascony, 
and so on—which had long been obstacles 
to national unity. In their stead were created 
smaller local units, the departments. The As¬ 
sembly also decreed that the whole nation 
was tn have the same money, the same 
weights and measures, and the same laws. 
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At last, commerce anti industry were Free 
to expand without interference. 

Financial Measures. Less easily dealt with 
were the nations financial problems. The 
Assembly Found it impossible to collect the 
old taxes and was afraid to impose new 
ones. To secure necessary Funds, it decided 
finally to confiscate (take without payment) 
the rich lands of the Church. Using them 
as security, it issued a new' paper money (the 
assignat*). Later, as ive shall sec, so much of 
this money was printed that it became 
worthless. However* for the time being, the 
financial crisis seemed solved* 

Tlic Church Laws. The confiscation of 
Church property was only the first of several 
important measures directed against the 
Chinch. Most oF the members of the Assem¬ 
bly were greatly influenced by the skeptical 
religious ideas of the Enlightenment (see pp. 
119-321), The Assembly therefore sup- 
pressed the monasteries, established com¬ 
plete religions freedom, and enacted the 
Civil Constitution oF the Clergy. 

The Civil Constitution was a basic law 
which regulated the position of the Catholic 
Church in France. Under its provisions, 
French bishops and priests were elected by 
the voters. Their salaries w r ere fixed by the 
government and were paid out of the public 
treasury. Their tics with Rome were much 
weaker than in the past. In effect, the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy made the 
Catholic Church in France a branch of the 
French government. 

The Declaration of the Rights of Mon, 

Meanwhile, the National Assembly was also 
preparing to draw up a new constitution for 
France, TTae principles were set forth in a 
very famous document, the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, The most important are- 

L Men are bom and remain free and equal 
in rights. . , 


tl. These rights are liberty, property, security, 
and resistance to oppression. 

VI. Law is the expression of the general will, 
Alt citizens have the right to assist person¬ 
ally. or by their representatives, in its for¬ 
mation- + * * 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man was 
later made part of the French constitution. It 
ranks with Magna Carta and the English 
and American Bills of Rights as one of the 
great charters of human freedom and has 
served as a model for many other pcoples. 

Thc New r Constitution of 179L Like the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. the con¬ 
stitution drawn up by the National Assem¬ 
bly reflected the ideas of the Philosophers, 
It was especially influenced by the political 
theories of Montesquieu (see p. 320). Thus 
the powers of government w h ere divided 
among three different branches—the execu¬ 
tive* the legislative, and the judiciary’. The 
king was made the chief executive, although 
his authority' was quite limited. The right to 
make law-s was entrusted to a one-chamber 
parliament, the Legislative Assembly, A new 
system of courts was established, headed by 
a supreme court in Paris. Hie lawmakers, 
judges, and various local officials were all to 
be elected by the voters. However, contrary' 
to Article VI of the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man T only property owners were 
permitted to vote or hold office. 

After holding elections, the National As¬ 
sembly adjourned for the last time. In little 
more than two years (1789-1791 } T it had 
eliminated royal absolutism, most class 
privileges, and numerous other evils of the 
Old Regime. It had framed a constitution 
and brought about other fundamental re¬ 
forms. All of this had been accomplished 
with so little bloodshed that the period of 
the National Assembly has often been called 
M thc honeymoon of the French Revolution/' 
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Checking ihe fads 

1. Explain: tax farmer: hunting rights; Third 
Estate: National Assembly; Bastille Day: 
Paris Comm line; National Guard: depart¬ 
ment; Civil Constitution of the Clergy: Dee- 
la ration of the Rights of Man; Legislative 
Assembly. 

2. Identify; Louis XV; Louis XVI; Marie An- 
tninettc; Lafayette, 

3. What were the underlying causes of the 
French Revolution? 

4. How did conditions in eighteen th-century 
Franee compare with those in other Euro¬ 
pean countries during the same period? 

?. Why did Louis XVI summon the Estates- 
Gcncral in 17§9? Why were the representa¬ 
tives of the Third Estate dissatisfied with 
the system of voting? Haw was the Estdtes- 
Ceneral transformed into the National As¬ 
sembly? 

6. What was the significance of the storming 
of the Bastille? of the removal of the king 
from Versailles to Paris? 

7. Explain how the National Assembly sought 
to help the peasants and the bourgeoisie: 
solve France's financial problems: reorganize 
the Church; give France a better system of 
government. 

Applying history 

1. Louis XV! wished to be considered an En¬ 
lightened Despot. Did he deserve the title? 
What might a more competent ruler have 
done to avert the Revolution? 

L Compare the policies of Louis XVI with 
those of Charles I of England (p. 288). 
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Why was neither ruler able to prevent a 
revolution? 

3- Why did the parish priests generally side 
with the commoners during the early Rcio* 
lution? Why did the higher clergy side with 
the nobles? 

4. Compare the French constitution of 1791 
with the United States constitution of 17S9. 
Explain how each was influenced by the 
political theories of Montesquieu. 

5. The period of the National Assembly has 
often been called "the honeymoon of the 
French Revolution/ - Explain why. How did 
the Assembly eliminate many evils of the 
Old Regime? 

Special activities 

1. Read to the class descriptions of life in pre¬ 
revolutionary France from a contemporary 
source (such as Arthur Young's Travels in 
France). Discuss how the conditions de¬ 
scribed were important in leading to the 
outbreak of the Revolution. 

2. On the basis of your outside reading, write 
a short account of the lives of Louis XVf 
and Marie Antoinette before the Revolution. 

V Stage a simple dramatization of one of the 
important episodes in the early Revolution, 
such as the storming of the Bastille or the 
march of the women to Versailles. Show 
how this event helped change the course of 
French history, 

4- Find and read to the class important pas* 
sages from the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. Compare these passages with the 
American Declaration of Independence. 



40 / THE REVOLUTIONARY 
FRENCH REPUBLIC 



For two years the National Assembly had 
labored to rid France of the old system of 
privilege and to draft a constitution. Most 
Frenchmen approved of its achievements. 
They hoped for a lung period of stability, 
in which they might quietly enjoy their 
gains. Yet p after only a few months France 
entered on a new era of even greater strain 
and turmoil. 

Responsibility for this turn of affairs rested 
primarily with two dissatisfied groups. The 
first group* the reactionaries, were completely 
opposed to the Revolution or believed that 
it had gone too far. Most of them wished 
to restore conditions as they had existed be¬ 
fore 1789, r JTie second group, the radicals, 
favored the Revolution but believed that 
more basic reforms were needed. Between 
them, the reactionaries and the radicals suc¬ 
ceeded in destroying the new constitutional 
monarchy. However* it was the radicals* 
rather than their opponents, who were able 
to seize control. 

FAILURE OF THE LIMITED 
MONARCHY, 1791 “1792 

Enemies of the Revolution* The reac¬ 
tionaries included most of the nobility 1 and 
higher clergy. These bitterly resented the 
loss of their privileges. Many chose to be^ 
come emigres (emigrants) and fled from 


France to the courts of neighboring rulers. 
There they sought to secure aid in suppress¬ 
ing the Revolution, Among the leaders of the 
emigres were Louis XIV's own brothers. 

Many of the lower clergy' became enemies 
of the Revolution because of the Civil Com 
stitution of the Clergy (see p, 337). The 
pope condemned it as a violation of Church 
law\ The government then required all 
clergymen to take an oath that they would 
accept its provisions, A majority of the 
priests refused. The government replied by 
discharging, fining, and even imprisoning 
the “nonjuring" clergy (those who refused 
to take the oath). Churches stood empty, 
while non pi ring priests hid from the authori¬ 
ties and conducted their services in secret. 
As a consequence of this religious conflict, 
large numbers of peasants also turned against 
the Revolution. 

The King and Queen were also hostile to 
the Revolution. Secretly; they sent frantic 
pleas for help to the Queen’s brother, the 
Holy Roman Emperor (Leopold II of Au$- 
tria). When he failed to act promptly* the 
royal family tried to floe from France and 
join the emigres in Germany. However, thev 
were recognized in a small village near the 
border and were brought back to Paris. The 
King svas restored to his throne after swear¬ 
ing to support the constitution. Neverthe¬ 
less, he continued to correspond secret!v with 
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the Emperor and with other Foreign mlens. 

Discontent of the Radicals. Even more 
dangerous to the existing government were 
the radicals. Most of the leaders of this group 
were idealistic lawyers, journalists, and mer¬ 
chants. A few were even members of the no¬ 
bility, Believing in the revolutionary doc¬ 
trines of Rousseau (see p. 520), they favored 
much more sweeping changes than those 
the National Assembly had voted. They 
wished to depose the "traitor,* Louis XVI, 
and to substitute a democratic republic for 
the limited monarchy. They also wished to 
end all remaining class privileges and to im¬ 
prove economic conditions for the poor 
workers in the cities. 

The radicals spread their ideas by means 
of newspapers, pamphlets, and speeches. 
They also organized political clubs, where 
they could meet to talk over their problems 
and agree on a common program. The most 
powerful of these organizations was the Jac¬ 
obin Club, formed in 1739. Its headquar¬ 
ters were in Paris and it had branches in 
many other cities. The Jacobins played a 
very important role during the Revolution. 

As might be expected, the radicals won a 
large following in Paris and the other big 
cities, where a great deal of dissatisfaction 
existed. The Revolution had removed most 
of the grievances of the peasants and bour¬ 
geoisie. However, it had brought the poor 
city workers little but hunger and suffering. 
Some lost their fobs as a result of the dis¬ 
turbed conditions. Many found it harder to 
buy food, clothing, and other necessities be¬ 
cause of the higher prices which resulted 
from the government's printing of too much 
paper money. All were angry because^ owning 
no property,, they were barred by the new 
constitution from voting and holding office. 

The Outbreak of Foreign War, April, 
1792. By the time the Legislative Assembly 


met in October, 1791, it ivas already clear 
that the government w r ould have trouble 
with both groups of extremists. The new 
Assembly was a weak and inexperienced 
body. In order to avoid charges that they 
were seeking power, the deputies in the Na¬ 
tional Assembly had unselfishly but unwisely 
barred themselves from seeking re-election. 
The new members held many different view¬ 
points and were unable to agree on a com- 
mon program. They accomplished almost 
nothing. After a Few months, the Legislative 
Assembly sought to find an escape from 
France's difficult domestic problems by di¬ 
verting public attention to foreign affairs. 

Considerable resentment already existed 
against Austria and Prussia. Both countries 
had offered a cordial welcome to the emigres. 
Moreover, the Austrian and Prussian mon- 
archs had met at Pillnitz in 1791 and issued 
a threatening declaration concerning affairs 
in France. Thq had asserted that the rest* 
ration of Louis XVTs authority in that coun¬ 
try was a matter of “common interest to all 
the sovereigns of Europe.” Using these and 
other unfriendly aets as excuses, the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly voted to declare war against 
both powers. 

The French armies were handicapped by 
untrustworthy royalist officers, poor equip 
inent, and inadequate supplies. Moreover 
the King betrayed their campaign plans to 
the enemy. A French army sent to invade 
the Austrian Netherlands (Belgium) w'as 
easily routed. Other forces guarding the east¬ 
ern frontier were driven back. Soon the Aus¬ 
trians and Prussians invaded France. In a 
proclamation to the French people, the al¬ 
lied commander announced that he intended 
to restore “security and liberty" to Louis 
XVI Tic warned the revolutionaries to lay 
down their arms and threatened Paris with 
destruction if harm befell the royal family. 


Fall of the Monarchy* August 10* 1792. 

Tins allied proclamation was intended to 
save the French monarchy. Actually, the 
proclamation had exactly the opposite effect, 
ft seemed clear proof that Louis XVI was a 
traitor to the Revolution, The Jacobins and 
their worldng-class followers rose up in arms 
and seized control of the Paris citv govern¬ 
ment, or Commune, They stormed the 
King's palace and massacred his Swiss guards. 
The royal family fled to the Legislative As¬ 
sembly for protection. Rut the deputies, fear¬ 
ful for their own lives, voted to suspend the 
King and ordered him arrested. They also 
announced immediate elections for a Na¬ 
tional Convention to decide on a new gov¬ 
ernment for France. Tlius, after less than a 
year, the experiment with constitutional 
monarchy came to a tragic end. 

THE RADICALS IN CONTROL, 
1792-1794 

Leadership of Dan ton. Until the Conven¬ 
tion met, supreme authority was exercised 
by the new revolutionary Paris Commune, 
One of the leaders of the Commune, a radi¬ 
cal young lawyer named Danton* now be¬ 
came virtual head of the government. Can¬ 
ton was faced with critical problems. The 
French commander-in-chief, Lafayette, pro¬ 
tested against the overthrow of the King and 
deserted to the enemy. The combined Aus¬ 
trian and Prussian armies advanced rapidly 
on Paris. The city itself contained many no¬ 
bles and other disloyal elements. These 
eagerly awaited the arrival of the allies to 
avenge themselves on the revolutionaries. 

Danton believed that the Revolution could 
be saved only by drastic measures. ", , , The 
way to stop the enemy is to terrify the royal¬ 
ists/ 1 he warned* “Audacity, more audacity, 
and still more audacity, and France will be 
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saved/' Acting on Dan ton's advice, the Pa¬ 
risians rounded up large numbers of aristo¬ 
crats, nonfuring priests, and other counter¬ 
revolutionaries. More than a thousand of 
these were murdered, after mock trials, in the 
September Massacres of 1792. The radicals 
carried out similar bloody massacres; in other 
cities. 

Meanwhile, Danton was also busy reorgan¬ 
izing and strengthening the French armics. 
An able radical general was appointed to fill 
Lafayette's post as supreme commander. Re¬ 
cruits and supplies were hastily sent off to 
reinforce the front. The French forces finally 
succeeded in checking the enemy advance at 
the Battle of Valmy. Paris was saved, and 
the allies retreated toward the Rhine, To the 
revolutionaries, it seemed that the use of 
terror was responsible for their victory. 

Establishment of the First French Re¬ 
public, September 21, 1792. The newly 
elected National Convention met a day later 
amidst scenes of great rejoicing. One of its 
first acts was to proclaim France a republic. 
By another act, it barred the emigres from 
ever returning to France. A few months later, 
the Convention tried the King for treason. 
It found him guilty and sent him to the guil¬ 
lotine in 1793. Later that same year. Queen 
Marie Antoinette was also executed. 

During this period, the French armies 
continued their advance, l,ed hv competent, 
loyal officers and inspired by a stirring new 
song of liberty, the "Marseillaise/' they won 
many victories. Crossing their frontiers, they 
conquered the Austrian Netherlands and in¬ 
vaded Germany, Almost everywhere, the 
people welcomed them as liberators from 
the tyranny and abuses of the Old Regime. 

A New Period of Crisis, Excited by 
French successes, the Convention boldly 
announced that it would help all peoples “to 
recover their liberty/* This call to revolu- 
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tion,. followed shortly by the execution of 
Louis XVI, aroused the fear of Europe's 
rulers. Within a few months, France found 
itself at war with a powerful enemy coalition 
which included Austria, Prussia^ Great Brit¬ 
ain, Holland, and Spain. The French armies 
were driven out of the Austrian Net her Sands 
and Germany. The allies made ready for a 
new invasion of France. 

In the meantime, new critical problems 
also developed within France, The peasants 
of certain districts, loyal to the Church and 
monarchy, began large-scale revolts against 
the government. Prices rose rapidly. The city 
workers, finding it more and more difficult to 
buy food for their families, again became 
restless. In the Convention, the members fell 
to quarreling among themselves. A group of 


deputies from the provinces, the Girondins. 
denounced the violent policies of the Paris 
Jacobins. The latter replied by expelling the 
Girondins from the Convention and by guil¬ 
lotining their leaders. These actions pro- 
voted bloody uprisings in a number of large 
cities. Beset by enemies at home and abroad, 
the new republic seemed dooEned. 

,L Tbc Reign of Terror/’ To meet the ever 
deepening crisis the radicals again resorted 
to tenor The Convention granted emer¬ 
gency powers to a small group of Jacobin 
members. The Committee of Public Safety, 
as this group was known, was authorized to 
conduct foreign relations, to direct the 
armies, and to run the whole country—sub¬ 
ject to general supervision bv the Conven¬ 
tion, To help the Committee maintain or- 
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dci\ the Convention also created a secret 
police force and a special revolutionary court, 
A Law of Suspects allowed officials to arrest 
any noble or former royal official, any person 
who had any connection with an emigre, or 
any person who could not produce a loyalty' 
card signed by the local revolutionary com¬ 
mittee, In the name of liberty, the revolu¬ 
tionaries established a regime more despotic 
than any absolute monarchy. 

The year which followed—from the sum¬ 
mer of 1791 to the summer of 1794—has 
gone down in history as “the Reign of Ter¬ 
ror. M Aristocrats, priests, and other persons 
accused of conspiring against the govern¬ 
ment were sent to the guillotine, Busin css- 
men who violated the laws to keep down 
prices w ere condemned to death as “enemies 
of the people/" Large numbers of rebel pris¬ 
oners were executed in terrible atrocities. In 
all T about 20,000 Frenchmen were killed dur¬ 
ing the Reign of Terror. 

Meanwhile, the Committee of Public 
Safety built up France's militan strength. 
Large amices were raised by drafting all able- 
bodied young men for military service. The 
production of armaments was greatly ex¬ 
panded, Deputies of the Convention accom¬ 
panied the troops in order to assure the loy¬ 
alty of their officers. 

The French “citizen armies” fought with 
an enthusiasm unknown to hired soldiers. 
They succeeded in suppressing most of the 
internal rebellions. They also drove the en¬ 
emy out of France and again carried the wur 
to foreign soil. For the second time, terror 
and victory seemed to go hand in hand. 

The Role of Robespierre, The leading 
member of the Committee of Public Safety 
was Maxim alien Robespierre. As a result of 
factional disputes and intrigues, his influ¬ 
ence had grown while Dan tons had de¬ 
clined. During the Reign of Tenor, he was 


virtual dictator of France. Robespierre was a 
fanatical disciple of Rousseau. In h is zeal to 
create an ideal society, he became a ruthless 
tyrant. Even the members of the Convention 
feared to disagree openly with his policies. 

Robespierre sent one group of deputies to 
the guillotine because he disapproved of 
their radical antireligious views. He executed 
another group, including Dan ton, because 
they were too moderate and favored an end 
to the Terror. The Revolution was truly “de¬ 
vouring its children/' Fearing for their Own 
heads, a majority of the Convention finally 
revolted against Robespierre and sent him to 
the guillotine in July* 1794. 

Achievements of the National Conven¬ 
tion, TTic vivid story of the Terror has 
tended to obscure the many reforms which 
the Convention made in its efforts to create 
a new France, Sympathizing with the poor 
and oppressed, the leaders of that body set 
up equality as their ideal. All male citizens 
were allowed to vote. Negro slavery in, the 
French colonies, imprisonment for debt, and 
the barbarous treatment of criminals were 
all abolished. The large estates of the nobles 
were seized by the government, broken up 
into small plots, and sold to the peasants on 
easy terms. With more than a million new 
landowners, France became a nation of pros¬ 
perous small farmers. 

Several other important measures were 
also voted by the Convention. The dose ties 
which had long existed between Church and 
state were severed. Effective military con¬ 
scription and price control laws were passed, 
A simple decimal system of weights and 
measures, the metric system, was introduced. 
The metric system has since been adopted 
by most countries and is used by scientists 
everywhere. 

However, the achievements of the Con¬ 
vention came at the cost of much bloodshed. 





The Jocobin Club, tq which 
many rad real leaders of the 
Revolution belonged derived 
its name from Its meeting 
place in Poris r formerly a Jac¬ 
obin monastery. The Jacobin 
leader Robespierre (above) 
was a quiet'Spoken, prim little 
man. He was sc anxious to 
make people good, it has 
been said, that he was will mg 
to kill them in ihe process. 


Thu Jacobins may actually have delayed 
progress in their eagerness to rush reforms, 
For more than a generation afterwards, gov¬ 
ernments quivered in fear at the very word 
"Jacobinism,” They refused to make even 
moderate reforms lest they lead to radical 
revolution. In France itself, the Tenor set 
class against class and established an evil tra¬ 
dition of settling political controversies by 
force. In the end, the Jacobins left to their 
successors a disastrous heritage of disunity, 
violence, financial troubles, and war, 

THE MODERATES AGAIN IN 
CONTROL, 1794-1799 

End of the Terror. After Robespierre’s 
execution, the moderate revolutionaries re 
gained control of the French government. 
The Reign of Terror came to an end, and 
most political prisoners were released. The 
Jacobin Club was closed. The price control 
policy w*as abandoned. The fanatic zeal and 














fervor of the Terror was followed by a wave 
of gaiety, extravagance, and pleasure sccL 
ing. The complaints of the dissatisfied work¬ 
ingmen were ignored and their uprisings 
were suppressed by force. After drawing op 
a new constitution and holding elections, 
the Convention in 179? finally passed out of 
existence* 

The Period of tlxe Directory* 1793-1799* 
The new constitution, drawn up by the 
moderate leaders of the Convention, vested 
power in the rich propertied groups. It pro¬ 
vided for a legislature of two houses and a 
five-man executive hoard, the Directory. 
However, this new government proved un¬ 
able to solve Frances financial and other 
problems. Each of the Directors w-as jealous 
of the others and shifted the blame when 
anything went wrong* They' were more con¬ 
cerned with building up their own fortunes 
than with fostering their country's welfare. 

Conditions went rapidly from bad to 
worse So much paper money was printed 
that it became almost worthless. The poorer 
classes in the cities went hungry while the 
peasants allowed their crops to rot in the 
fields. Only in its military policies did the Di¬ 
rectory w r in important successes. But even 
the army was not loyal to the new govern¬ 
ment. After four years* in 1799, a victorious 
general, Napoleon Bonaparte* overthrew the 
Directory and seized power for him self. 

Results of the French Revolution, During 
the ten years of the Revolution, France had 
numerous different forms of government. 
First was the absolute monarchy, which was 
rati in the interest of the privileged classes 
This gave way to a limited monarchy, in 
which the leading role was played by the 
liberal nobles and the moderate bourgeoisie. 
The limited monarchy* in turn, was replaced 
by a radical republic, dominated by the Jaco¬ 
bins* wdio were responsible for the Reign of 
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Terror. Then came the Directory, which was 
controlled by the bourgeoisie. The Directory' 
was overthrown by a military' dictator, Na¬ 
poleon Bonaparte, 

Almost all of the important reforms of the 
Revolution were voted by the National As¬ 
sembly, 1739-1791, and the Convention, 
1792-179?. Their achievements weie sym¬ 
bolized by the revolutionary'slogan, "Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity/' Liberty, to the revolu¬ 
tionaries* meant the end of absolute mon¬ 
archy. tt meant that freedom of speech* 
press* and religion were protected by law. 
For businessmen, it also meant freedom 
from government and guild restrictions p so 
that trade and industry could expand un¬ 
hindered. 

Equality meant that privilege was abol¬ 
ished and that all men became equal in the 
eyes of the law. On the other hand, it did 
not mean that land or income was divided 
equally. Radicals though they' were. Robes 
pierre and his followers were strong defend¬ 
ers of the rights of private property. The 
group w r hich benefited most from the Revo¬ 
lution was the bourgeoisie. They acquired so 
much wealth and influence that they be¬ 
came* in effect, a new ruling class. 

Fkaternity had two distinct meanings. 
First, it meant a new sense of national unity 
among Frenchmen, which replaced older 
loyalties to class or province. In this new-felt 
sense of unity may be found the origin 
of modem nationalism. Second, fraternity 
meant a feeling by Frenchmen of brother¬ 
hood with the common people of other 
lands. This w'as shown in the desire to free 
them also from despotic mle. Liberty, Equal¬ 
ity, Fraternity—these revolutionary ideas 
were soon to spread beyond the laud of their 
origin. They were to destroy the Old Regime 
in many other European countries, just as 
they had in France. 


40 / Lesson Review 



Checking the facts 

1. Explain; reactionaries; radicals;emigres; non- 
juring clergy; Jacobin Club; National Con¬ 
vention; coalition; Committee of Public 
Safety; Law of Suspects; Reign of Terror; 
military conscription: metric system; Direc* 
torv- 

2. identify: Danton; Robespierre; Napoleon 
Bonaparte, 

3. Explain why the limited monarchy was op¬ 
posed by the upper classes; by many of the 
lower clergy and peasants; by the radicals 
and the poor city 1 workers, 

4. Why did the Legislative Assembly declare 
war on Austria and Prussia? How did the 
war lead to the downfall of the French 
monarchy? 

5. Why did the leaders of the Convention in¬ 
augurate the Reign of Terror? 

6. What were the major achievements of the 
Convention? What price did French men 
pay for these achievements? 

7. Describe the government of Fiance during 
the period of the Directory. Why was it a 
failure? 

8. Discuss the permanently significant results 
of the French Revolution, 

Applying history 

1. Why has the French limited monarchy been 
called a +, middle-obthe-raad government'*? 
Why did this government meet so much op¬ 
position? What present-day revolutionary 
governments are facing similar problems? 

2. Explain: "Wars generally create more prob¬ 
lems than they solve, 1 ' How is the correct¬ 
ness of this statement illustrated by the ex¬ 
perience of the Legislative Assembly? 

1. Why were the Jacobins unable to carry out 
their radical policies without the use of 
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terrorism? Why were many of their reforms 
repeated after Robespierre's downfall? 

4- How did the Reign of Terror illustrate the 
saying “The Revolution devoured its own 
children"? Why do revolutionary leaders 
often quarrel among themselves? What ex¬ 
amples can you give of similar developments 
in recent history? 

>- Complete this chart for the four main 
periods of the French Revolution. 1789- 
1799: 

Government? 

Nome; form Dates Achievements Failures 

6, Explain what the French revolutionary lead¬ 
ers meant by their slogan "Liberty, Equably, 
Fraternity/' Why were these ideas opposed 
by the monarchs of other countries? 

5periol activities 

L Arrange a class exhibit showing the major 
events and leaders of the French Revolution. 

2- Read to the class eyewitness accounts of 
dramatic episodes during the Reign of Ter¬ 
ror. Discuss this question; Is a government 
ever justified in employing terroristic meth* 
ods against its people? 

T Write a short biography of cither Dan ton or 
Robespierre. Emphasize the reasons why he 
became a radical and the role he played in 
the Revolution. 

4- Study an English translation of the Marseil¬ 
laise, Discuss the reasons why the words 
aroused the patriotism of the French people. 
Protend that you are a deputy of the Na¬ 
tional Convention who has been sent out to 
quiet unrest in the country districts. Make 
a speech designed to win the peasant over. 
Or pretend that you arc a peasant and ex¬ 
plain why you arc hostile to the government. 



41 I THE DICTATORSHIP 
OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 



Like a shooting star, Napoleon Bonaparte 
streaked across the pages of history, burned 
brightly for a few moments, and then sud¬ 
denly fell. At the age of twenty, he was an 
obscure lieutenant in the French army. At 
thirty, he was dictator of France. Ten years 
later, he was "Emperor of the French 1 ' and 
conqueror of half of Europe, In another five 
years, he was a lonely exile and a few years 
later he was dead. It is no wonder that his 
dramatic career has captured the imagina¬ 
tion of mankind. 

BONAPARTE'S RISE TO POWER 

Bonaparte's Early Background, Napoleon 
Bonaparte (1769-1321) was born on the 
rocky little island of Corsica, off the coast 
of Italy. Mis father, though of noble descent, 
was so poor that he could barely support his 
large family. At the age of ten, Napoleon 
was sent on a scholarship to 3 military' school 
in France, There the boy suffered from lone¬ 
liness and the ridicule of his classmates. 
They poked fun at him because of his pov¬ 
erty, awkward manners, and Italian accent. 
These humiliating early experiences helped 
to arouse in him a burning thirst for power 
and glory. 

Young Bonaparte's opportunity came dur¬ 
ing the Revolution, when France found 


itself ringed by enemies and in desperate 
need of competent officers. Through ability 
and good fortune, he won unusually rapid 
promotion. He first distinguished himself 
by helping to drive the British fleet from 
the important French port of Toulon. Two 
years later, in 1795, he saved the Conven¬ 
tion from an attacking mob. At the age of 
twenty-seven, he was given command of an 
army fighting the Austrians in Italy. 

The Italian and Egyptian Campaigns. 
Arriving at army headquarters, General Bon¬ 
aparte found his troops a ragged, ilhfed, and 
dispirited lot. He quickly restored discipline 
and raised his men's morale. Then, in a se¬ 
ries of brilliantly fought battles, he led his 
army to victory over the Austrian forces. As 
a result of hi$ Italian campaign in 1796- 
1797. the triumphant young general found 
himself master of northern Italy. He shipped 
home large quantities of gold and other 
booty. Without even consulting the Direc¬ 
tory* he proceeded to negotiate a peace 
treaty with Austria. It became clear that 
Bonaparte would not be content to remain 
a mere general for long. 

News of Bonaparte's triumphs aroused 
great public excitement. When the victo¬ 
rious general returned to Paris, lie was given 
a hero's welcome. Possibly he might even 
then have taken over the government. How- 
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ever, believing that France was not yet ready 
to accept him as its ruler, Bonaparte pre¬ 
ferred not to risk his popularity by openly 
attacking the Directors. F its tend, he began 
a spectacular expedition. His plan was to con¬ 
quer Egypt and to use it as a base for an 
attack on British power in India. 

Despite some early victories, the Egyptian 
campaign of 1798-1799 proved an almost 
fatal blunder. The British navy destroyed 
Bonaparte’s fleet, making it difficult for him 
to secure supplies for his army. When iris 
troops marched northward from Egypt into 
Syria, the Turks succeeded in blocking his 
advance. The chance for spectacular victories 
in the East now vanished completely. Even¬ 
tually, the French army in Egypt was com¬ 
pelled to surrender. Meanwhile* however, 
news of troubles at home gave Bonaparte 
the opportunity to escape from hi$ dangerous 
situation. 

Bonaparte's Seizure of Power, 1799. 

While the ambitious general was away in 
Egypt, new party conflicts bad broken out in 
France, jacobins and royalists alike were Or¬ 
ganizing plots against the government. Busi¬ 
ness conditions were bad and the national 
treasury was ag)ain empty. Most important 
of alb a Second Coalition of European pow¬ 
ers had been formed by Great Britain, Aus¬ 
tria, and Russia. It had defeated several 
French armies in Italy and Germany and 
threatened to invade France itself. The Di¬ 
rectors, who seemed unable to meet the 
nation's problems, were b tamed for all that 
had gone wrong. 

At this moment, Bonaparte returned to 
Paris, leaving his army to its fate. Despite 
his setbacks in Egypt, which were not vet 
known to the public, be boasted of his "tri¬ 
umphs'' in the East, The great conqueror 
was hailed as the savior of France. Influential 


politicians came flocking to him. Others were 
won over by promises of high positions. 
Then, with the aid of some troops, he over¬ 
threw 1 the Directors and assumed control of 
the government. The term coup d'etat— lit¬ 
erally, "a blow at the state"—is commonly 
used to describe such a seizure of power by 
a few men. 

Government of the Consulate, 1799-1804, 
Although really dictator of France, Bona¬ 
parte wanted to make it appear that lie had 
secured power by legal methods. He quickly 
drew up a new constitution. This provided 
for four legislative bodies and three execu¬ 
tives, called consuls. However, the elaborate 
machinery was only a disguise. First Consul 
Bonaparte, through his army, dominated 
every branch of the national government. 

Bonaparte also took over control of local 
government. He appointed the prefects of 
the departments and other district officials, 
who had formerly been chosen by the voters. 
He carefully directed and supervised the local 
officials’ activities. More than ever in the 
past, Paris became the center from which 
all France was governed. This extreme cen¬ 
tralization of government gave the First Con¬ 
sul more power over the people of France 
than any absolute monarch had ever had 
before him. 

Breakup of the Second Coalition* Bona- 
parte strengthened his position at home 
by acting vigorously and speedily against 
France's foreign enemies. Through shrewd 
diplomacy, he persuaded Czar Paul I of 
Russia to withdraw from the Second Coali¬ 
tion. Then he led an army over the Alps 
into Italy and gained a decisive victory over 
Austria. Finally, in 1802 T even Great Britain 
agreed to end hostilities. 

The French had annexed Belgium, the 
German area west of the Rhine River, and 
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a portion of northern Italy. Along their 
newly expanded frontiers, they had set up 
republics in Holland, Switzerland, and Italy. 
These border states were completely depend¬ 
ent upon France. For the first time in ten 
years, the French were at peace with all of 
their neighbors. However, as we shall soon 
see, peace was to last for only about a year 
with Great Britain, and for only a short time 
longer with the other powers. 

Establishment of the Empire (1S04). 
Riding on the crest of his victories, Napoleon 
Bonaparte in 1802 had himself appointed 
Consul for life. He granted a general pardon 
to the emigres and invited them to return 
from exile. lie established an elaborate court, 
abolishing the use of the title "Citizen/' the 
revolutionary calendar, and most of the 
other republican customs. The climax came 
when he crowned himself Emperor Napo¬ 
leon I in ism. 

After each of his changes of government, 
Napoleon held a special election called a 
plebiscite. In these plebiscites, the people 
were asked to vote whether or not thev ap¬ 
proved of his actions. Each time millions of 
Frenchmen voted “Yes" while only a liand- 
fill voted +L No, M Why, it should be asked, did 
the French accept a dictator when they had 
so recently fought to Overthrow an absolute 
monarch? 

Several reasons may be suggested. First, 
the French people were tired of the disturb¬ 
ances created by Jacobins and royalists. They 
were willing to give up their freedom in the 
hope of obtaining order and security. Second, 
Napoleon was a popular hero who had won 
great victories and glory for France, Finally, 
like the Enlightened Despots, Napoleon 
lived simply and worked hard to improve 
Conditions In the country. He was successful 
hi bringing prosperity to the French people 


and efficiency to the government during most 
of his reign. 

DOMESTIC ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 

Tbe Revolution Continued, Many re¬ 
forms had been achieved by the Revolution 
before Napoleon seized power in 1799. The 
privileges of the nobles and clergy had been 
swept away, A constitutional republic had 
replaced the old absolute monarchy. The 
local government of the country had been 
reorganized into departments and com¬ 
munes. The metric system and numerous 
important economic measures had been in¬ 
troduced. But Napoleon, who frequently 
boasted that he w f as "a son of the Revolu¬ 
tion/' Celt that much remained to be done. 
He now launched a series of reform programs 
to complete the constructive work of flie 
Revolution. 

Financial Reforms, The first need of the 
countrv was improvement of its finances. 
Napoleon s ministers devised a new system 
of taxes w hich brought money into the treas¬ 
ury. The dictator himself insisted on efficient 
w r ork from all government employees. He 
cut waste and extravagance and reduced the 
normal peacetime expenses of the govern¬ 
ment. He also created the Bank of France, 
which issued a stable new currency, the franc. 
These sound financial measures helped busi¬ 
ness. Moreover, by levying tribute from the 
countries he defeated, he brought enough 
additional money into the treasure to make 
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it possible to keep taxes on the French peo¬ 
ple low. 

Public Works Program. Another factor in 
France’s growing prosperity was Napoleon's 
tremendous program of public works. Hi* 
engineers beautified the citv of Paris, built 
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many fine highways* and improved harbors 
and canals. These projects created jobs for 
the workers. They also opened new markets 
for the peasants and provided new opportu¬ 
nities for making money for the bourgeoisie. 
Moreover, the new highways were of con¬ 
siderable military value. It is noteworthy that 
thirty of them led straight from Paris to the 
borders of neighboring countries. The road$ 
of peaceful trade were soon to be the paths 
of marching armies. 

The Religious Settlement As still another 
accomplish men t T Bonaparte healed the old 
religious conflict (see p. 339) by negotiat¬ 
ing a treaty with the Church, the stalled 
Concordat of 1801. He acknowledged the 
pope as head of the Catholic Church in 
France, again allowed Catholics to worship 
in public* and agreed to pay the salaries of 
the Catholic clergy. The pope, in turn, sur¬ 
rendered all claims to the confiscated Church 
lands and recognized Napoleon as niter of 
France. Napoleon was allowed to name the 
French bishops, but the bishops were to 
choose the parish priests. 

The treaty aroused considerable protest 
because it gave the Catholic Church a pre- 
ferred position as “ the religion of the ma¬ 
jority of Frenchmen. Hh However* Napoleon 
granted freedom of worship to Protestants, 
as well as Catholics, and the government also 
paid the salaries of their ministers. So loyally 
did the clergy—Catholic and Protestant alike 
—support his regime that Napoleon referred 
to them as his 'priestly police/ 1 

The Napoleonic Code. With his usual 
driving energy, Napoleon successfully tackled 
another difficult problem. The mixture of 
the laws of the Old Regime and of the revo¬ 
lutionary governments had created a great 
deal of confusion. Both the Convention and 
the Directory' had approved projects to re¬ 


form, the law, but little progress had been 
made. Napoleon called in a group of promi¬ 
nent lawyers and prodded them into creating 
a simple and uniform legal system. The re¬ 
sulting Napoleonic Code made permanent 
the reforms of the Revolution, such as legal 
equality for all classes, religious toleration, 
and the abolition of feudalism. Napoleon 
himself thought it would be his most endur¬ 
ing achievement, “I shall go down to pos¬ 
terity/ 1 he said, "with my code in my hand/" 

The Napoleonic Code was applied not 
only to France but to everv other CGUiitrv 
where French power extended. It is still the 
basis of the legal system of most nations of 
western Europe and even of the American 
state of Louisiana. Because manv people 
were attracted to the kind of government it 
provided, it helped to open tire way for Na¬ 
poleon's foreign conquests. 

A System of Public Education. Still an¬ 
other of Napoleon K s important achievements 
was his creation of a modem svstem of pub¬ 
lic education. He built elementary' schools, 
secondary schools, and colleges for the train¬ 
ing of teachers and engineers. To supervise 
all institutions of learning in France, public 
and private alike* he created a national de¬ 
partment of education called the University 
of France, Through this body, he sought to 
control teaching in the schools and to shape 
the minds of the new generation along lines 
favorable to his rule. 

On the whole, Napoleon s reforms helped 
to make France a prosperous and progres¬ 
sive country. They also gave him such com¬ 
plete and dictatorial control of the nation 
that it had to follow' wherever he led. Un¬ 
fortunately, he chose to lead it along the 
perilous path of military' conquest. In the 
endj his ambition brought Fiance defeat and 
near-ruin. 



The pope came to Paris especially for Napalean's coronation. But the French ruler took the crown 
from the pope's hands,, placed it on his head himself, then crowned his empress, Josephine- The 
painting if by Jacques-Louis David (see page 333). 


NAPOLEON'S WARS TO 
CONTROL EUROPE 

Reasons for War. Napoleon Bonaparte 
ruled France for fifteen years, 1799-ISM, 
For Europe, this was a period of almost con¬ 
tinual warfare. Some historians regard the 
Napoleonic Wars merely as a renewal of 
the cightcenth-ccntury struggles for suprem¬ 
acy among the great powers. Others attribute 
these wars to the revolutionary spirit in 
Fiance and the desire of Frenchmen to liber¬ 
ate other peoples of Europe, But none deny 
the heavy burden of responsibility which 
must be placed on Napoleon. Not content 
to be ruler of France, he sought to bring 
more and more territory under his sway. Tie 
was also driven on by the need to maintain 
his prestige os a military hem. A$ he himself 
said, "If I give the people glory, they will 
forget about liberty." 

The War of the Third Coalition, 1S0>- 
1807. For about a year, an uneasy truce 
existed between Great Britain and France 


( see p. 348). Them in 1803, war between the 
two powers broke out anew, Napoleon gat tv 
cred barges and troops at the Channel ports 
for an invasion of England. However, while 
he was busy with these preparations, the Brit¬ 
ish succeeded in forming a Third Coalition 
with Austria and Russia. 

Compelled to change his plans* the French 
ruler took the offensive against his foes on 
the continent. He defeated the Austrians in 
two haid'fought battles and forced them to 
sue for peace. Alarmed by the French vic¬ 
tories, Prussia now entered the war. Napo¬ 
leon speedily crashed the Prussian armies 
and occupied Berlin. Next he defeated a 
large Russian army, which had been sent to 
help Prussia. Then he invited the impression¬ 
able young Czar Alexander I to a conference 
and won him over as an ally. By 1SQ7 P the 
Third Coalition w-as completely shattered. 

The alliance with Russia marked the high 
tide of Napoleon s power. (See map, p. 354. ) 
He ruled a gTeatly enlarged French Empire. 
wTiich included Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
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land and parts of Italy, Centra! Europe was 
also reorganized along lines dictated bv the 
French Emperor, llic ancient Holy Roman 
Empire was abolished, and the Habsburg 
ruler now changed his title to "Emperor of 
Austria/' The small west German states were 
organized into a new union, the Confedera¬ 
tion of the Rhine, with Napoleon at its head. 
Prussia was deprived of almost half of its 
territory. From Prussia's former Polish prov¬ 
inces Napoleon created a new vassal Polish 
state* the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. Only 
Great Britain still challenged French leader¬ 
ship in Europe. 

Failure to Defeat Great Britain. Early m 
the war, in ISO?, the British fleet destroyed 
most of Napoleon's navy off Cape Trafalgar. 
The French conqueror finally had to give up 
his invasion plans. However* he devised a 


system of economic warfare to attack "the 
nation of shopkeepers/' as he contemptu¬ 
ously called the English. The Continental 
System, which Napoleon inaugurated with 
his Berlin Decree of 1 S06 p called for the 
whole continent of Europe to stop buying 
British goods. British ships, and neutral 
ships which stepped at British ports, were 
forbidden to enter am 1 European harbor. 
By ruining British trade, Napoleon thought 
he could compel his enemy to sue for pea ce¬ 
ll e hoped also to enrich French merchants 
and manufacturers by reducing other Euro 
pean countries to dependence on Fiance. 

Great Britain, hurt by Napoleon’s eco¬ 
nomic measures* replied a few months later 
with a blockade of its own. British fleets 
roamed the seas* seizing ships bound for 
1 ranee or for countries allied with or con- 


1814, a painting by the French artist Meissomer sometimes cal lad 
^Nopa lean's Retreat from Moscow/" conveys a false imp region. Actually, 
Napoleon left his shattered army and hurried bade to France to raise new 
farces. Earlier, he had planned to invade England. Horatio, lord Nelson 
was the British admiral who was killed in the naval bottle that prevented 
the invasion. The Nelson Monument (right) in London^ Trafalgar Square 
I* p memorial to him. 
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trolled by Franco, As a result, most of Europe 
was cut off from foreign imports. It began to 
suffer from shortages of cotton, sugar, coffee, 
tea, and many other important articles. Na¬ 
poleon's attempts to provide substitutes 
were only partly successful. People, espe- 
cfally in the French-occupied countries, be¬ 
gan to complain about scareities and high 
prices. Merchants, facing niin T defied Na¬ 
poleon's orders by engaging in wholesale 
Smuggling. Tims the French Emperor's eco¬ 
nomic war against Great Britain proved a 
two-edged sword. It inflicted deep wounds 
on the enemy but even deeper ones on his 
allies, his people, and himself. 

The Peninsular War, I8Q&-18M. In his 
efforts to plug up the leaks in the Continen¬ 
tal System, Napoleon was drawn into long, 
bitter conflicts with other countries. When 
Portugal continued to trade with Great Brit¬ 
ain, he sent an army across Spain to conquer 
it. Later, he also occupied Spin, deposed 
the king, and placed one of his own brothers 
on the throne. These high-handed actions 
aroused the national feeling of the proud 
Spaniards. Members of all classes co-oper¬ 
ated in organizing revolutionary committees 
to drive out the foreigners. 7’heir armed 
bands, engaging in guerrilla warfare f little 
wears'*}, swooped down from the mountains 
to attack the French garrisons and their 
supply columns. 

The British seized the opportunity to land 
an army in Portnoi. Aided by popular up¬ 
risings, they advanced into Spain. Long and 
bloody fighting followed. Eventually, the 
combined British and Spanish forces, led by 
the able British commander, the Duke of 
Wellington, succeeded in driving the French 
back toward the Pyrenees. As the war in the 
Spanish peninsula dragged on year after year, 
Napoleon complained bitterly, "Spain is my 
ulcer, my running sore/' 


Hie Russian Campaign, 1812 . Meanwhile, 

differences were also developing between the 
French Emperor and his Russian ally, Alex¬ 
ander L The Russian people were dependent 
on the cheap manufactured goods of the 
British and were hard hit by the Continental 
Svsteim The Czar, moved by the sufferings 
of his people, decided to throw r open his ports 
to British traders. Napoleon replied with a 
declaration of war. He invaded Russia with 
an army of more than half a million men, 
the very flower of Europe's youth. 

For six hundred miles, Napoleon's "Grand 
Army" advanced, taking Moscow after a 
single bloody battle. They remained there 
for about a month, while Napoleon waited 
for a peace offer from the Czar. However, 
instead of surrendering, the Russians set fire 
to their one-time capital. Since most of the 
food supplies in the city were destroyed, Na¬ 
poleon was compelled to order a withdrawal. 
The Grand Army began the long retreat- 
pursued by the Russian army T attacked by 
swarms of peasant guerrillas, and then caught 
suddenly by the icy Russian winter. Only a 
hundred thousand ragged, starved, and frost¬ 
bitten survivors straggled back into Ger¬ 
many. Hard on their heels came the trium¬ 
phant Russians. 

The War of Liberation, 1813-1814. Na¬ 
poleon rushed back to France. He hurriedly 
raised a new army r composed largely of 
youths and of middle-aged men* to defend 
his empire. Against him was arrayed the pow¬ 
erful Fourth Crialition, consisting of Russia, 
Great Britain, Prussia, Austria, and a num¬ 
ber of smaller countries. This time the odds 
were all against the French Emperor. He was 
unable to divide the allies, as on previous 
occasions. Moreover, his trade restrictions, 
his heavy taxes, his constant drafting of 
young men for his armies, and other features 
of his despotic rule had aroused the peoples 
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of Europe against him. Even the French 
were weary of his endless wars. 

The decisive battle was fought at Leipzig, 
in Germany. The French Emperor was de¬ 
feated and was forced to withdraw west of 
the Rhine, Five allied a nines then invaded 
France. After a series of desperate delaying 
actions, Napoleon was finally compelled to 
surrender. He abdicated Iris throne and was 
sent into exile on the tiny island of Elba off 
the northwestern coast of Italy. 

The “Hundred Days/' March-fune, 1815, 
Even now T Napoleon's career was not ended. 
When the victorious allies began quarreling 
over Hie spoils of victory (see p. 3>6), lie 
slipped away from Elba, He landed on the 
southern coast of France and marched tri¬ 
umph an tty back to Paris. The allies quickly 
patched up their differences and again de¬ 
clared war. 

As usual. Napoleon seized the offensive. 
He invaded Belgium, hoping to catch his 
enemies by surprise. However, he met with 
final defeat on the field of Waterloo at the 
hands of the allied commander, the Duke of 
Wellington. Napoleon surrendered to the 
British and was sent by them to the lonely 



little island of St. Helena in the south At¬ 
lantic. There he spent the remaining six 
years of his life, meditating on his past glories 
and fatal mistakes. 

Effects of Napoleon's Rule. Before his 
death, Napoleon wide an account of his 
career for the French people. In it, he once 
again proclaimed himself the +l SOn of the 
Revolution,"' He explained that lie had be¬ 
come a dictator only to restore order and to 
save the revolutionary reforms. All of his 
wars, he claimed, had been made necessary 
by the plots of tiie w icked tyrants of Eu¬ 
rope. How w r el! the French conqueror un¬ 
derstood his people? The legend of Napoleon 
lived on in France. His weaknesses and faults 
were soon forgotten. He was remembered 
only as a great hero, whose personal bril¬ 
liance and military genius had brought un¬ 
forgettable glory to his people. 

Actually, Napoleon did serve as an instru¬ 
ment of progress in some wavs. At the out¬ 
set of his career, he saved France from its 
enemies and introduced many important re¬ 
forms. When he conquered other countries, 
he swept away the Old Regime and made 
his enlightened code the law of the land. 
Whether intentionally or not, Napoleon 
preserved the Revolution an France and 
spread its ideas throughout western Europc. 

Howcven Europe paid a terrible price for 
these benefits. Some three or four million 
men died in battle. Millions of the survivors 
were left crippled or maimed. Returning sol¬ 
diers found it difficult to secure employment, 
EA r ery one of the waning countries was left 
heavily in debt. Trade and industry had been 
completely upset by the Continental Sys¬ 
tem. For more than a generation* as we shall 
see, Europe was compel led to grapple with 
many difficult problems stemming from the 
krench Revolution and Napoleon's wars of 
conquest. 
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Checking the facts 

1. Explain; Italian Campaign; Egyptian Cam 
paign; coup d'etat; First Consul; centralized 
government; plebiscite; Bank of France; Con¬ 
cordat of 1801; Napoleonic Code; Univer¬ 
sity of France; Battle of Trafalgar; Conti¬ 
nental System; the “Hundred Days.” 

2. Identify: Alexander 1; Wcllington. 

V Trace the steps in Napoleon Bonaparte's 
rise to power. 

4. How did Napoleon Bonaparte reorganize the 
French government after his seizure of con¬ 
trol? Why did most of the French people 
approve his actions? 

5. List and discuss four important ref onus in¬ 
troduced by Napoleon during the Consulate 
and the Empire. 

6. Why was Napoleon s reign a period of al¬ 
most constant warfare? Why was he unable 
to defeat Great Britain? 

7. Explain how each of these contributed to 
Napoleon's downfall: the Continental Sys^ 
tern- the Peninsular War; the Russian cam¬ 
paign. 

a, What were the lasting effects on France of 
Napoleon’s role? What were the lasting 
effects on other countries? 

Applying history 

L If yon had been a Frenchman in 1799, 
would you have favored Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte s seizure of power? Explain*. Under 
what conditions do people generally support 
dictators? 

2. As First Consul Napoleon Bonaparte prom¬ 
ised the French people “order, liberty* se¬ 
curity and prosperity." How well did he 
keep his promises? What was the real source 
of his power? 

L Napoleon once said* "My aim in establish¬ 
ing a national school system is to have a 
means of directing personal and moral 


opinions/" What did he mean? Show how 
other of Napoleon's reforms w r ere likewise 
intended to benefit him as well as France. 

4. Was Napoleon justified in claiming that he 
was a A “son of the Revolution"? Consider 
evidence for and against his claim before 
reaching your conclusion, 

$. Why did Napoleon blame his defeat in 
Russia on "General Winter 1 '? Why might 
he have blamed himself instead? Why was 
it almost inevitable that sooner or later he 
would be defeated? 

6. Compare Napoleon with at least one other 
famous conqueror we have studied. Do 
Frenchmen today regard him as one of their 
great national heroes? Should they? Explain. 

History and geography 

L Locate (map, p, 354): English Channel; 
Confederation of the Rhine; Austrian Em¬ 
pire; Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 

2* What were the main territories included in 
the French Empire in 1812 (map, p- ?54)? 
the main satellite territories? the major 
countries allied with Napoleon? 

4. How did Napoleon's territorial holdings and 
foreign alliances lead him to believe that he 
could cut off Great Britain's trade with 
Europe (map. p. 854)? 

Special activities 

L Arrange class exhibits on the Old Regime, 
the French Revolution, and the Napoleonic 
period. 

2. Read to the class famous sayings of Na¬ 
poleon or eyewitness descriptions of his be¬ 
havior. WTiat do these meal about the man 
and his character? 

8. Debate; Napoleon Bonaparte owed his 
downfall mainly to the influence of British 
sea power- 


SSS 
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REVOLUTIONS, 1815-1848 



"Making peace," it lias been said* “is 
more difficult than waging war/' So it prob¬ 
ably seemed to the European diplomats who 
gathered in the gay Austrian capital of 
Vienna after Napoleon's downfall. First, 
they had to redraw the map of Europe, 
which the French had so thoroughly scram¬ 
bled. Next, they had to decide on the claims 
of the niters whom Napoleon had ousted 
from their thrones. Finally, they had to 
settle the many claims arising from war 
losses and damages. In short, the Congress 
of Vienna had the responsibility of solving 
the multitude of complex problems created 
by the French Revolution and a quarter- 
century' of conflict, 

THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 
OF VIENNA 

Leaders of the Congress of Vienna. All 
important decisions were made by the H Big 
Four"—the representatives of Austria, Great 
Britain, Russia, and Prussia. Austria's foreign 
minister. Prince Mettcmich, was a shrewd 
and experienced diplomat. Member of a dis¬ 
tinguished aristocratic family* he was the 
bitter enemy of all revolutionary ideas. His 
mission, he believed, was to prop up or 
conserve H fhc decaying structure of Euro¬ 


pean society/* Great Britain was represented 
by its able foreign secretary. Lord Castlfr 
reagh. Like Met tern ich. Lord Castlereagh 
favored the cause of conservatism and was 
anxious to re establish the balance of powder 
in Europe. Czar Alexander I, who headed 
the Russian delegation, was a strange, con¬ 
tradictory figure. He professed the ideals 
of the Enlightenment and sympathized with 
popular causes. However, he was unwilling 
to sacrifice any of his own power. Least im¬ 
pressive wtis the timid but stubborn King 
Frederick William lit of Prussia. He fol¬ 
lowed Alexander Fs lead so closely that he 
was called "the tail to the czar's kite/' 

The Big Four began quarreling almost as 
soon as they met. Russia and Prussia de¬ 
manded laTge territorial gains in Poland 
and Saxony a$ a reward for their services 
in defeating Napoleon. But Austria and 
Great Britain distrusted their wartime allies. 
In particular, they were unwilling to see the 
Czar of Russia, the former partner of Na¬ 
poleon, become too strong. Tension became 
so great that a new war seemed immincnt- 
ITris disagreement among the victors opened 
the way for the wily French foreign minister, 
Talleyrand, lie signed a secret alliance with 
Austria and Great Britain, then helped the 
powers to w r ork out a peaceful solution of 
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their difficulty. From that time on, France 
played an important role in the treaty dis¬ 
cussions. even though it was the defeated 
nation. 

Principles Underlying the Peace. The final 
peace settlement was a series of compromises 
hosed on three principles—legitimacy, com¬ 
pensation, and guarantee. Legitimacy meant 
that the legitimate (rightful) rulers would 
be returned to their thrones and that Eu¬ 
rope's boundaries of 1789 would be restored 
wherever possible. Thus Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, Sardinia, Naples, and the Papal 
States were all returned to their former 
rulers. Switzerland again became an inde¬ 
pendent country. In France, Louis XVI's 
brother, Louis XVI11, was placed on the 
throne. Rather than weaken the shaky Bour¬ 
bon Dynasty, the victors deprived France of 
onlv a little territory and required it to pay 
a relatively small war indemnity. This leni¬ 
ency was a triumph for Talleyrand, who 
first proposed the principle of legitimacy, 

Jf the peace had been based strictly on 
legitimacy, the Europe of 1815 would have 
looked exactly like the Europe of 1789. How ¬ 
ever, the powers proclaimed their right to 
annex territory as compensation (payment) 
for the losses they had suffered. Russia took 
Finland and a large part of Poland. Prussia 
received almost half of Saxony and impor¬ 
tant new possessions in the Rhineland. Aus¬ 
tria gained various valuable territories in 
Germany and northern Italy. Great Britain 
acquired formal title to the valuable colo¬ 
nies and bases if had conquered during the 
fighting. These included Cape Colony + Cey¬ 
lon, Trinidad, Honduras, part of Dutch 
Guiana, and Malta. Thus the ,4 new" prin¬ 
ciple of compensation allowed the great pow¬ 
ers, as usual, to divide np the spoils of vic¬ 
tory- (Sec maps, pp. 307 and 358.) 


Finally, the Congress sought to guarantee 
that France would not rise again as a threat 
to Europe's peace. Key French fortresses 
were occupied for several years by allied 
troops. The states along France's eastern 
frontier—Prussia, the Netherlands, and Sar¬ 
dinia—were considerably strengthened. Most 
important of all w 7 a$ the Quadruple Al¬ 
liance, which was proposed bv the Austrian 
statesman Metteniich. The four great pow¬ 
ers bound themselves to suppress any revo¬ 
lution which might break out in France. 
Thcv also agreed to hold meetings “at fixed 
periods” in order to consider measures '"for 
the maintenance of peace in Europe." 

Popular Opposition to the Peace Terms. 
By juggling about rulers and territories, the 
Congress of Vienna created widespread op¬ 
position to the peace settlement. For one 
thing, it showed little regard for the .spirit 
of nationalism, which had been kindled by 
the French, Germany, despite widespread 
demands for national unification* was left di¬ 
vided as thirty-eight separate states. Though 
all became members of a newly created 
German Confederation, the new’ union was 
a very- loose one and was dominated by 
Austria. Ilalv remained, as earlier, a mere 
“geographical expression/' It consisted of 
a dozen separate states and also fell under 
Austria n dom j natio n r Bel gium (formerly 
the Austrian Netherlands) was placed under 
Dutch rule. The Finns and most of the 
Poles were given to Russia, the Norwegians 
to Sweden. 

There w ? as still another reason for popu¬ 
lar opposition to the Vienna peace settle 
ment. Most of the rulers who recovered 
their thrones were bitter reactionaries. Hie} 
claimed absolute power, swept away the re- 
forms introduced by the French, and re^ 
stored the old system of privilege. They 
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sought to turn back the clock to the eight¬ 
eenth century* as though the French Revolu¬ 
tion had never occurred. 

4 'The Mettemich System,” Me-ttemieh 
realized that many people still favored the 
"French ideas/ 1 Following his advice, the 
monarchs of Europe created a harsh system 
of repression to prevent any revolutionary 
outbreaks. They stationed secret police 
agents and spies throughout their domains. 
Intellectuals, particularly writers, professors, 
and university students, were closely 
watched. Books and newspapers were care¬ 


fully censored. Guards were stationed at 
frontiers to search travelers* baggage for 
literature containing radical ideas. It has 
been said that the policeman was the most 
important official in Europe after the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna* 

Behind the individual rulers was Metter- 
nich h s Quadruple Alliance. The revolu¬ 
tionaries in a single country might succeed 
in overthrowing their legitimate monarch. 
However, if they did, they could still be 
dealt with by the armies of the great pow¬ 
ers. acting as an international police force. 
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Thanks to “the Met tern ich System/ 1 the re¬ 
actionaries seemed once again firmly in con¬ 
trol of Europe's destiny. 

WEAKENING OF THE 
METTERNICH SYSTEM 

The Revolutions of 1SZ0. One of the 
most extreme reactionaries in Europe after 
Waterloo was King Ferdinand VI I of Spain. 
He restored to the nobility and clergy their 
lands and privileges. To keep out revolu¬ 
tionary ideas, he allowed only two carefully 
censored newspapers in the entire country. 
He revived the old Church tribunal, the In* 
q u is it ion. to hunt down and punish "p a- 
litical heretics/" Its victims included even 
some of the leaders of the fight against Na¬ 
poleon! 

The King’s harsh policies soon led to a 
series of rebellions in the Spanish colonies 
in America. Earlier, following Napoleon’s 
occupation of Spain, the Spanish colonists 
had refused to recognize the ruler installed 
by the French. Protected by the British fleet, 
the colonists had enjoyed several years of 
freedom. When Ferdinand VII regained his 
throne and sought to restore the Old Order, 
they drove out his officials and proclaimed 
their independence. Resolution ary standards 
were raised from Mexico to Argentina. 

Year after year, the Spanish King sent 
troops to the New World in a vain effort to 
subdue the rebels. Finally, some of the regi* 
ments awaiting embarkation at a Spanish 
port mutinied rather than go overseas. Their 
act set off a general revolt in Spain itself. To 
save his throne, the King had to promise to 
rule as a constitutional monarch. 

Fishermen quickly brought the news to 
Sicilv and southern Italy, whose ruler (the 
king of the Two Sicilies) was as reactionary 
as his Spanish cousin. Here, too, the troops 


mutinied, the people noted, and the King 
was forced to grant a constitution. In other 
parts of the Italian peninsula also, the 
people staged demonstrations against their 
rulers and against the hated Austrian over¬ 
lords. 

Suppression of the Revolutions. Metter- 
nich promptly called a meeting of the pow¬ 
ers. lie persuaded them to intervene against 
these revolutions because they disturbed the 
peace of Europe. This time he had the com¬ 
plete support of Czar Alexander !. who was 
now unsympathetic to the radical ideas he 
once had held. An Austrian army was sent 
in to restore order in Italy. France, which 
earlier had been admitted to the Quadruple 
inow r the Quintuple) Alliance, was author¬ 
ized to send an army into Spain. The revo¬ 
lutionaries were defeated and harshly pun¬ 
ished. The despotic rulers were restored to 
control r 

First Setbacks of the Metiemich System. 
One important power. Great Britain* re¬ 
fused to support Mettemich's policy. The 
British objected to French intervention in 
Spain. They were even more opposed to 
plans for the reeonquest of Spain's Ameri¬ 
can colonies, with which they had built up 
a profitable trade. The United States also 
w^as hostile to European intervention in the 
Western Hemisphere (for the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine, see pp. 52D—>21). With British and 
American encouragement, the rebels suc¬ 
ceeded in winning their independence from 
Spain. The Mcttemich System had suffered 
its first important setback. 

Meanwhile, the new spirit of nationalism 
had also reached eastern Europe. After 
many centuries under the Turkish yoke, the 
Greeks rose suddenly against their oppres 
sors. Tlie Turks replied with large-scale 
massacres. The Russians wished to help 
then fellow Christians against the Moslem 
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Turks, But Mcttcmich advised Alexander I 
against intervention, urging him to let H 'the 
fire of revolt . . . bum itself out beyond 
the pale of civilization/" The fighting raged 
for years. Finally., when a new czar* Nicho¬ 
las I, came to the throne,, three of the Euro¬ 
pean powers—Russia, Great Britain, and 
France—did intervene to defeat the Turks. 
Greece became an independent nation in 

1829, The Metteroich System had suffered 
its second great defeat. 

Growth of the Liberal Movement. By 

1830, the tide of public opinion was turning 
against the reactionaries. The evil memories 
of the French Revolution had faded. The 
new generation which had grown up since 
that time had never experienced the horrors 
of Jacobinism, More and more people came 
to believe that it was time to abandon the 
policy of repression, in many countries of 
Europe, powerful reform organizations ap¬ 
peared, led by members of the influential 
middle class. 

The middle-class reformers called their 
movement iibera/ism because they sought 
to liberate themselves from the restrictions 
of oppressive governments. “Freedom for the 
individual' 7 was their battle crv. The liberals' 
program was moderate. They wanted a lim¬ 
ited monarchy with a legislature elected by 
men of property: a written constitution 
which would guarantee freedom of speech, 
press, religion, and assembly; and a policy 
of laissez fairc for business {see pp. 320-321). 

In many countries, liberalism gained sup- 
porters by linking the cause of national free¬ 
dom wdth that of individual freedom. 
Patriots of all classes worked together to 
unify their homeland or to free it from 
foreign rule. Nationalism, like liberalism, be¬ 
came a powerful force for change in early 
nineteenth-century Europe. 


The lH July Revolution' 7 in France, IS3G. 

Liberalism became especially strong in 
France, the original home of the Revolu¬ 
tion. King Louis XVIII (IS14-1324}* who 
ascended the throne after Napoleon's down¬ 
fall, was careful to avoid trouble with his 
subjects. He granted a written constitution 
which made France a limited monarchy. 
Despite the clamorous demands of the 
nobles and clergy* he refused to restore their 
lands and privileges. But his brother, Charles 
X (1S24-1830)* followed completely dif¬ 
ferent policies. He tried to bring back the 
Old Regime, When his policies aroused 
strong complaints, be dismissed the legisla¬ 
ture. He also issued decrees reducing the 
number of voters and damping a censorship 
on all newspapers. These despotic decrees, 
known as the fuly Ordinances, provoked a 
revolution. 

In Paris T the people tore up the cobble¬ 
stone paving and built high barricades 
across the narrow^ streets, lire amnv was un¬ 
able to suppress the rebels. After several 
da\iK of fighting, Charles X Red to England. 
‘Ibe revolutionary leaders chose as his suc¬ 
cessor Louis Philippe. Duke of Orleans. The 
latter, a royal prince who had served under 
Lafayette during the French Revolution, 
promised to give France a liberal govern 
ment. Louis Philippe was crowned king of 
the French ir hy the grace of God and by the 
wi7i of the people," 

The Other Revolutions of 1810. The July 

Revolution In France encouraged uprisings 
in other countries. A few weeks later the 
Belgians rose in revolt against the hated 
Dutch ruler. The rebels drew up a liberal 
constitution and chose a German prince as 
their king. Great Britain and France quickly 
recognized the new kingdom and prevented 
the Dutch from reconquering it. After ecu- 
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times of foreign rule, the Belgians were at 
last free to govern themselves. 

Revolts also broke out in Poland, in parts 
of Italy, and in some of the smaller German 
states. However, all of these were soon sup¬ 
pressed. An Austrian army easily crushed the 
Italians. The German princes took severe 
measures against the German liberals. The 
Russian cm Crushed the rebellion in Poland 
and deprived the Poles of all their former 
rights:. 

Effects of the Revolutions of 1830, Never¬ 
theless, the success of the revolutions in 
France and Belgium inspired liberals with 
new hope. In Great Britain, the ruling class 
was encouraged to make reforms (see pp. 
417-418). After 18 sO r western Europe was 
no longer part of the Met tern ich System. 
On the other hand, the rulers of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia drew closer together. 
They signed a new alliance and increased 
their repressive measures. East of the Rhine 
River, Merten rich’s policies prevailed for al¬ 
most a generation longer, 

THE YEAR OF REVOLUTIONS-1848 

New Reasons for Revolution. Europe 
after the Napoleonic Wans resembled a huge 
pot of boiling water. Several times, the lid 
was blown off and some steam escaped, Each 
time the rulers replaced the lid and pressed 
it down tightly. Eventually, the pressure 
mounted until an explosion became inevi¬ 
table. 

Fundamental economic changes were tak- 
ing place during this period. ( For the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution, see Unit IX.} iTiese 
changes supplied additional fuel for the fires 
of revolt. Especially in the years after 1830, 
there was rapid expansion of industry and 
trade. The number, wealth, and influence of 


businessmen grew amazingly. It became 
more and more difficult to refuse them a 
major role in government. The workers also 
increased greatly in numbers. To remedy 
their evil conditions, they too demanded a 
voice in the government. New explosions 
finally came in 1848, 

Revolution Again in France. As usual it 
was France which led the way. Louis 
Philippe had made a favorable impression 
when be first ascended the throne in 1810. 
However, he soon proved a disappointment 
to the great majority of his subjects. A “bour- 
geois king/' he concerned himself almost 
entirely with the interests of the wealthy 
factory owners and merchants. Moreover, he 
showed himself as greedy for power as any 
of the Bourbons, Bv maintaining high prop¬ 
erly qualifications lor voting and by inter¬ 
fering in elections, he was able to gain con¬ 
trol of the legislature. Still another cause of 
popular opposition was his peaceful foreign 
policy, which was denounced as w^eak by 
many patriotic Frenchmen. By 1848* Louis 
Philippe's government rested on a single 
slender prop, the support of the rich bour¬ 
geoisie. The first hard push was enough to 
overturn it. 

Since the government censored the press 
and prohibited political meetings, Louis 
Philippe's opponents spread their views 
through a series of “reform banquets/ 1 When 
the government sought to halt one of these 
banquets in Paris, crowds began to riot. 
They threw up barricades to block the 
streets. The National Guard joined the 
rebels with cries of "Tong live rcform3 rT Louis 
Philippe was forced to abdicate. A provi¬ 
sional government was formed and pro¬ 
claimed the Second French Republic. 

Collapse of the Metteruich System in 
Austria. ,f When France sneezes/' Metter- 


A 



The French Revolution of 1830 lasted only a few days. This engraving, titled dJ The Thirtieth of 
July/* has several dramatic elements—a barricade of cobhle^tanes, revolutionaries with a variety 
of weapons, soldiers who went over to the revolutionary side, and bystanders. 


nicli once remarked, "the rest of Europe 
catches cold/* In 184S. just as in 1 S30 r the 
revolution in France set off a wave of revo¬ 
lutions throughout the continent, The most 
spectacular developments occurred in the 
Austrian Empire. Popular rioting started in 
Vienna and quickly spread to Hungary and 
Bohemia. The aged Mcttcrnich resigned and 
fled in disguise to England. The Emperor* 
Ferdinand I, had to promise Austria a con¬ 
stitution and allow ] lungary and Bohemia to 
have their own governments, The Metter- 
nidi System had collapsed in its very strong¬ 
hold. 

Revolutions in Germany. Street fighting 
next broke out in Berlin. King Frederick 
William IV of Prussia quickly yielded to the 
popular demands. He appointed liberal mid¬ 
dle-class ministers, promised a constitution, 
and agreed to work for a united Germany. 


Similar uprisings occurred in many of the 
smaller German states. 

With Austria and Prussia in the midst of 
revolution, patriotic German liberate felt 
that a favorable moment had arrived to unite 
their country. They held elections for a na¬ 
tional assembly at Frankfort to draft a con¬ 
stitution foi a unified Germany. The old 
German Confederation ceased to exist. All 
Germany looked on anxiously as the Frank¬ 
fort Assembly began its fateful discussions. 

Revolutions in Italy and Other Countries. 
7Tie revolutionary disturbances, cspeciallv in 
Austria, also gave Italian liberate a chance 
to achieve their goals. Revolts broke out 
against the Austrians in Milan and Venice. 
The king of the Two Sicilies was forced to 
become a constitutional monarch. I Tic pope 
fled and a republic was set up in Rome. The 
king of Sardinia not only granted hb people 
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a libera] constitution but also declared war 
on Austria, He announced hi$ intention of 
driving that power from Italian soil 

There were also revolts in Denmark, Hol¬ 
land, and Ireland. Even in England, there 
was danger for a time of a popular revolt 
against the government (see p. 418). The 
year 1848 was truly a year of revolutions* 

Divisions Among the Revolutionaries. 
Despite their early success, the revolutions 
of 1848 generally ended in failure. In almost 
every country, the revolutionaries soon began 
quarreling among themselves. In some 
places, as in France, the middle-class liberals 
and the radical workingmen had united to 
overthrow the reactionaries. But they could 
not agree on the kind of government to be 
established afterwards, Tn other places, espe¬ 
cially in the Austrian Empire, disagreements 
set in among members of rival nationalities. 
The reactionaries took advantage of their 
opponents' disunity to gather strength For 
the counterattack. 

Failure of the Second French Republic. 
In France, the workers had been promised 
"national workshops"—that is, factories 
owned by the government and run by the 
workers. Instead, middle-elass officials set 
the unemployed to work digging ditches. 
After three months, even this makeshift 
program was ended. Rallying to the cry of 
"Bread or lead/' the radicals in Fans raised 
new' barricades and tried to seize control. 
The government called out the troops. The 
revolt was crushed after three days of bitter 
fighting. As a result of the “Terrible June 
Days," thousands of rebels were executed or 
deported to distant penal colonies. 

From that time on. the Second Republic 
was doomed. The workers had lost faith in 
the "bourgeois government*'; the people who 
owTied property' were very fearful of the 
lower classes, lire nation looked for a leader 


to reunite it and restore order. When the 
nephew and heir of Napoleon I, Prince Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, ran for president, he 
was elected hv an overwhelming vote. Three 
years later, he overthrew' the republic by a 
military coup d'etut and established himself 
as dictator. Shortly afterwards, in IS52 r he 
made himself emperor. The final result of 
the 1848 revolution in France was the 
overthrow of the Second Republic and the 
creation of the Second Empire. 

Suppression of the Revolutions in Aus¬ 
tria and Italy, Reaction also set in shortly in 
central Europe. In Austria* the army leaders 
remained loyal to the Ilabsbtirgs. They soon 
found an excuse to bombard the citv of 
Prague and suppress the rebellion in Bo¬ 
hemia. Next they reoceupied Vienna and 
crushed the liberals there. A new emperor, 
Francis Joseph l (1848-1916), ascended the 
throne and restored the old conservative re¬ 
gime. 

When the Emperors forces attacked 
Budapest, they were repulsed by the Hun¬ 
garians, However, the czar of Russia sent an 
army to help his fellow monarch. The Hun¬ 
garian revolution was drowned in the blood 
of its defenders. Meantime, order had also 
been restored in Italy. The Austrians sup¬ 
pressed the revolts in Milan and Venice and 
defeated the Sardinians. Thanks to his army, 
the Austrian Emperor now exercised eom- 
plete control over all of his realms. 

Reaction In Germany. Bv the time the 
Frankfort Assembly completed its consti¬ 
tution for a united Germany, reaction there 
had also set in. The Assembly offered the 
German crown to the king of Prussia. How 
ever, he Scornfully rejected it, declaring that 
an absolute monarch could not accept HP a 
crown from the gutter/ 1 Soon afterwards, 
the Austrian Emperor forced the Assembly 
to disband and revived the old Confcdera- 
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tion. The German rulers began a campaign 
of tenor which forced thousands of liberals 
to flee from their homeland. 

Results of the 1848 Revolutions. The 
Revolutions of 1S4S T which had begun so 
hopefully, ended in what seemed almost 
complete failure. Despite then heavy sacri¬ 
fice^ the revolutionaries had achieved only 
a few gains. Constitutions were granted to 
Prussia. Sardinia, Holland, Denmark, and 
Switzerland. The serfs were emancipated in 
Austria. A few short-lived republics were 
established in France and elsewhere* 

In the long run, however, the revolutions 
of 1848 proved very important in shaping 
Europe's destiny, TTe second half of the 
nineteenth ccnhiry was to he an era of 
great progress, largely because Europe's nil* 
ers now realized that repression alone could 
not keep alive the Old Order. They recog¬ 
nized the need for concessions to the in¬ 
creasingly powerful forces of liberalism and 
nationalism. Their changed attitude was 
probably the greatest achievement of rt lhc 
vear of revolutions/* 
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Analysis of the Era of Revolutions 

The Causes of Revolution* In the half- 
century after 1789, Europe was shaken by a 
scries of violent political revolutions. Thdr 
basic cause was widespread dissatisfaction 
with the existing order, the Old Regime, 
The ideas of the Enlightenment and the 
American War for Independence helped to 
stir up the people's feeling. The first great 
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upheaval came in France, an advanced na¬ 
tion which suffered from a century of mis- 
government. 

Summary of Events* Under the National 
Assembly* France became a limited mon¬ 
archy. Most of the evils of the Old Regime 
were swept awav. Then France plunged into 
war with its neighbors* and the limited 
monarchy was overthrown. Under the Con¬ 
vention, the radical Jacobins gained power* 
They tried to create a new order based on 
the principles of "Liberty* Equality. Fra- 
temitv.” Beset bv internal enemies and 
foreign foes, they launched the Reign of 
Terror which ended only when the Jacobin 
leaders themselves were destroyed. 

The Directory, established by their suc¬ 
cessors, proved incompetent and corrupt. It 
was overthrown by Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The latter preserved many of the reforms 
of the Revolution but ruled France as a 
military dictator. When he tried to pin 
dominion over Europe by force of arms* he 
was defeated by a coalition of the other great 
powers. 


At the Congress of Vienna, the aristo¬ 
cratic leaders of the victorious powers tried 
to restore the Old Order. However* the dis¬ 
satisfied people rallied under the banner of 
liberalism and nationalism, Thcv rose in 

■H 

revolt against their rulers in the early 1820N, 
in 1830, and spin in 1848. Though most of 
these revolutions were suppressed by force, 
thcv prepared the way for Europe's rapid 
progress iu the second half of the nineteenth 
century^ 

Growing Political Stability* During the 
balf-ccntuTy of revolutions, the political 
pendulum swung violently from one extreme 
to the other. Tire Old Order had outlived 
its time. Yet the privileged classes sought to 
stop the clock of progress. To overcome their 
resistance* the advocates of change had to 
push so hard that the pendulum swung to 
the other extreme. Violent revolution was 
the result. The excesses of the revolutionaries 
led to a swing back to reaction. Political com 
ditioxis became somewhat more stable only 
when governments finally accepted a middle- 
of-the-road policy of gradual reform. 
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Checking the fects 

1. Explain: Congress of Vienna: legitimacy; 
compensation; guarantee; Quadruple Alli¬ 
ance; German Con federation: Mcttemich 
system; liberalism: July Revolution; the 
‘Year of Revolutions 1 '; Second French Re¬ 
public; national workshops; "Terrible June 
Days”; Second Empire; Frankfort Assembly, 

I, Identify; Mcttemich; Castlcrcagh; Alexan¬ 
der I; Frederick William III; Talleyrand; 
Louis XVIII; Charles X; Louis Philippe; 
Louis Napoleon; Francis Joseph, 

1. Describe briefly the major problems facing 
the leaders of the Congress of Vienna. Why 
was Talleyrand able to play One group of 
statesmen against the other? 

4. Explain the three principles of the Vienna 
peace settlement and give examples of each. 
Why were many people dissatisfied with the 
peace terms? 

5. Complete this chart; 

Reasons for 

Date Counfry revolution Results 
I S20 h s 
1830 
1848 

6. Why did the revolutions of 1848 prove tre¬ 
mendously important despite their seeming 
failure? 

Applying history 

1. How was the balance-of-power idea (p, 280) 
illustrated by the numerous coalitions formed 
against Napoleon? By the split among the 
victors at the Congress of Vienna? 

2* The Austrian statesman Mcttemich has 
been accused of having tried Co "turn back 
the clock. h ‘ Explain what is meant by this 
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phrase. Why did the Mettcmieh system 
eventually fail? 

3- The Quadruple Alliance had two purposes, 
to prevent France from engaging in new rev¬ 
olutions and to presen e peace in Europe, Do 
you believe that these were proper subjects 
for international action? Explain, 

4. Why did Frenchmen welcome Louis Phi¬ 
lippe as their ruler in 1830? Why did they 
overthrow'him in 1848? Hovv does this illus¬ 
trate the saying "He who stands still goes 
backwards' 1 ? 

5- The Frankfort Assembly failed because of 
the divine-right theory of government held 
by the king of Prussia/" Explain. Why was 
the failure of the Frankfort Assembly a 
severe blow to liberalism in Germany? 

6, Why was Emperor Francis Joseph able to 
suppress the revolutions of 1848 in the 
Habsburg Empire? Why did the Czar of 
Russia help in suppressing the Hungarian 
revolt? 

History and geography 

I. Locate (map, p_ 358): Vienna; Poland; 
Saxony; Finland; Netherlands; Sardinia; 
German Confederation; Norway; the Two 
Sicilies; Greece; Hungary; Bohemia; Venice; 
Ireland; Budapest. 

I- Compare the maps of Europe in 1818 and 
I?89 (pp- 858 and 307J. List the impor¬ 
tant territorial changes which had taken 
place. 

>. List and locate the live great European 
powers in 1815 and the capital of each 
(map, p. ISB). 

4. I race the boundaries of the German Con¬ 
federation (map, p. 353 } r What two great 
powers were members? 



Specici! activities 

1. Prepare a class report on any one of the fol¬ 
lowing: Mettcmich; Czar Alexander I; 
Castle ieagh r 

2. Read to the class detailed accounts of at 
least one of the revolutions described in 
this unit Discuss the factors that made it 
easier to stage a successful revolution in 
nineteenth ^century Europe than it is today. 

3. On an outline map of Europe, indicate 
the countries that witnessed revolutions in 

IMS* 


Summarizing Unit 8 


L. "Tine Era of Revolutions resulted in the 
liquidation of the old feudal order in 
Europe/' Discuss, with reference to the 
events treated in this unit, 

Z. Prepare a list of the most important politi¬ 
cal figures mentioned in Unit &. Tell why 
each was important. 

1. In your notebook, outline the major politi¬ 
cal developments which occurred during 
the Era of Revolutions, 


Books to Read 


Sped oh zed Accounts 

Becker. Carl L- The Eve of the Revolution. 
Yale! 1920. An excellent brief account of 
the American colonists' breach w ith England. 

*Bauux h Geoffrey. The Enlightened Despots. 
Holt 1929. An excellent brief introduction 
to the Enlightenment. 

* Poster, Genevieve. George Washington's 
World. Scribner's, 1957. A popular study 
that deals mainly with the period of the 
American Revolution, 

Gekshoy, Leo. The French Revolution 1759- 
1799, Holt. 1932. A dear, detailed study. 

Kissinger, Henry A. A World Restored, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1958- A description of 
the Congress of Vienna, its background, and 
its aftermath. 

Lf.ee by re, G- The Coming of the French 
Revolution. Princeton* 1947* An outstand¬ 
ing study of the Revolution's background 
and early development. 

May, Arthur J. The Age of Mettemich, 1514- 
JS48. Holt, m?. 

--. The Hahsburg Monarchy, 1867-1974. 

Harvard, 1951, Scholarly accounts, most 
suitable for the advanced student. 

Morgan, Edmund S. The Birth of the Repub- 
hc T 1763-1789. Chicago. 1956. A highly read¬ 
able account of the American Revolution. 

Postgate. Raymond. The Story of a Year: 
1848. Oxford* I9>7- A detailed study of the 
Revolutions of 1S4-3 and their aftermath. 


Thompson* J. M. Robespierre and the French 
Revolution. Macmillan. 1951 r A good short 
account of the facobin leader and his in 
5uence- 


Biogrophies and Historical Fiction 

Bellamy, Francis R. The Private Life of 
George Wash r ng ton. Crow ell. 19 5 L An 
tercsting portrait of the great American 
leader* as man and statesman. 

Dickens. Charles A T da of Two Cities - 
Various editions. An exciting novel and an 
unglamorous picture of the French Revolu¬ 
tion. 

* Eaton, Jeannette. Leader by Destiny, Har- 
court. Brace, 1918. An interesting biography 
of George Washington. 

Kiej.tv, Bernardine. Marie Antoinette. Ran¬ 
dom House. 1955. An interesting biography 
of the ill-starred. Queen of France. 

Komrokl, Manuel, Napoleon, Messner, 1956, 
A brief, clearly written biography of the 
French military gicnius. 

*Malfrois. Andre. Voltaire. Saunders, 1952. A 
brilliant pen-portrait by a noted French 
biographer. 

*Padover t Saul K. The Revofurionory Em¬ 
peror r Joseph the Second. Cape, 1934. A 
sound P well-written account of the Austrian 
enlightened despot who failed in his reform 
program. 
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UNIT 9 

THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 


While the dramatic events of the Era of Revolutions held the world s attention, 
extraordinary changes in Europe's economic life were taking place almost unnoticed. 
The heroes of this silent revolution were not ambitious politicians or bold con¬ 
querors but peaceful scientists and inventors. Building on the advances of preceding 
centuries, they invented powerful new machines and developed efficient new meth¬ 
ods for use in industry. Their achievements helped bring about a complete change 
in the way manufactured goods were produced This change, which began in the 
middle of the eighteenth century and is still going on, is known as the Industrial 
Revolution. 

During this same period, revolutionary developments also took place in many 
other fields—notably in agriculture, transportation and commtmieation H medicine, 
and other branches of science. The results of the Industrial Revolution and the 
other new developments were immensely important. On the one hand, millions of 
people were enabled to lead far richer and healthier lives than ever before. On the 
other hand, society was confronted with difficult problems of adjustment, some of 
which still perplex us today. 

In this unit, we shall examine in detail the changes made in industry,, agriculture, 
and science during the past two hundred years and their far-reaching effects on 
society and cult me, The basic questions are these: 

L How did the invention of complex machines and the discovery of 
new sources of power revolutionize manufacturing? 

2. 1 low were the evil conditions of the early industrial workers gradu¬ 
ally improved? 

2. In what way's has science contributed to advances in agriculture 
and other fields during the past two centuries? 

4. In what ways was this period one of great social and cultural 
progress? 
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MACHINE AGE 


To manufacture means, literally* to make 
by hand. For thousands of years, manufac¬ 
tured goods were actually made by crafts 
men using simple hand tools, Since such 
goods were expensive and were sold mainly 
to the upper classes, only a small percentage 
of the population was engaged in industry. 
However, conditions changed fundamentally 
when the Industrial Revolution began in 
Europe. Inventors built power-driven ma¬ 
chines which turned out large quantities 
of goods at prices the average person could 
afford. As the demand for cheap manufac¬ 
tured goods grew, more and more people 
left the country districts and found em¬ 
ployment in the new factories, Eventually, 
in advanced industrial countries, a majority 
of the people became city dwellers and 
earned their livelihood from industry or re¬ 
lated occupations. Since machines were di¬ 
rectly responsible for this transformation, 
the era of the Industrial Revolution is often 
referred to as the Machine Age. 

The Machine Age may be divided into 
two or even three distinct phases. For a cen¬ 
tury, from about 17S0 to 1S>0, the changes 
took place at a relatively slow rate and were 
confined mainly to Great Britain. Tins pre¬ 
liminary stage has been termed the Earle 
Industrial Revolution, After 1850* industrial¬ 
ization spread to many other countries and 
370 



new developments occurred at a much faster 
pace. Tliis more recent period is known as 
the New, or Second, Industrial Revolution. 
Some historians, noting the incredibly rapid 
expansion of science and industry in recent 
years, believe that wc have now entered upon 
a third phase of the Machine Age. 

THE EARLY INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 

Reasons for the Beginning of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution. Why did the Industrial 
Revolution begin in eighteenth-centurr Eu¬ 
rope* rather than in some other period or 
place? One reason is suggested by the old 
saying, "Necessity \$ the mother of inven¬ 
tion. During the Commercial Revolution 
(see pp. 246-247), the growth of trade and 
population led to a steadilv increasing de¬ 
mand for Europe's products. Businessmen 
searched constantly for wavs to expand pro¬ 
duction in order to supply their markets. At 
the same time, scientists, who were making 
great advances in astronomy and other theo¬ 
retical studies, also became interested in 
practical inventions which might aid indus 
try. Still another factor was the greater tech¬ 
nical skill acquired by European craftsmen. 
Without their practical ability, the inven¬ 
tors’ blueprints would never have been trans 
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formed into effectively functioning ma¬ 
chines. This fortunate combination of cir¬ 
cumstances—the growing demand for goods, 
scientific progress, and increased technical 
skill—made possible the revolutionary eco¬ 
nomic changes which began in Europe dur¬ 
ing the eighteenth century. 

Advantages of Great Britain, ft was Great 
Britain which was the actual birthplace of 
the fndustria! Revolution. That country was 
the world's foremost commercial nation in 
the mid-eighteenth century, it had already 
acquired a great overseas empire, which gave 
its businessmen worldwide sources of raw 
materials and worldwide markets for manu¬ 
factured goods, Tire powerful British navy 
protected large fleets of merchant ships 
earning British products to distant parts of 
the globe. And British merchants, enriched 
by the profits from trade, were ready to take 
the risks involved in buying expensive ma¬ 
chinery and starting new business enterprises, 
'Ilicre were several other reasons why 
Great Britain took the lead in the Earlv 
Industrial Revolution, fts learned societies, 
notably the Royal Society of London, en¬ 
couraged scientific discoveries. The British 
government which had become a limited 
monarchy (see p. 292 } T was more responsive 
to public opinion than the absolute monar¬ 
chies on the European continent. To meet 
the growing complaints of businessmen, it 
gradually abandoned the mercantilist regula¬ 
tions which prevented producers from adopt¬ 
ing new* manufacturing methods. Britain's 
businessmen were also fortunate in having 
an ample supply of workers^ because large 
numbers of people were being driven off the 
land by a new Enclosure movement (see pp. 
391-392 ) r Finally, the nation possessed im¬ 
portant natural resources, especially swift 
streams for water power and rich deposits of 
coal and iron ore. On the wdiolc. conditions 


in eightcentturentuiy Great Britain created 
a favorable 1 'climate' for the development 
of new inventions and new methods to in¬ 
crease production, 

Progress id the Textile Industry. The tex¬ 
tile. or clothmaking, industry w F as one of the 
first industries to feel the impact of these 
developments. Though doth was a basic 
necessity, the traditional processes of manu¬ 
facture w F ere very laborious and time-con¬ 
suming. First the yam—usually wool or flax 
in western Europe—had to be washed and 
combed, Then the short fibers were spun or 
twisted together into thread on a spinning 
wheel. Finally, the thread was woven into 
cloth on a hand bom. 

In early medieval Europe, almost every 
family made its own cloth. Even ladies of 
the upper classes spent long horns in spin¬ 
ning and weaving. Later, as Europe's wealth 
increased, more and more people could af¬ 
ford to escape this drudgery bv buying cloth 
instead of making it themselves. During the 
Commercial Revolution, enterprising Eng¬ 
lish businessmen tried to supply the growing 
market by giving out the work to large num¬ 
bers of peasant families. (For the domestic 
system, see p. 266.) The pressure for de¬ 
veloping improved techniques became espe¬ 
cially great after Europeans began manu¬ 
facturing cotton doth* which had earlier 
been imported from India. The new 7 material 
soon became popular because it was inex¬ 
pensive,. easy to launder, and comfortable in 
warm weather, Spinners and weavers, using 
old-fashioned hand methods, w r ere unable 
to keep pace with the fast-growing demand. 
It was clear that a fortune awaited anyone 
who could find ways to speed up production. 

The first great improvements were made in 
spinning. The spinning jenny, an improved 
spinning wheel, was invented by James ITar- 
graves in 1767. His machine enabled one 
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person to spin a number of threads at the 
same time. However, the thread was so fine 
that its use was limited. The spinning mule, 
built by Samuel Crompton a few vears later, 
overcame this difficulty. It could spin hun¬ 
dreds of threads at a time and could be ad¬ 
justed to produce either fine or coarse thread 
as desired. 

With spinning so far advanced, an Im¬ 
proved method of weaving became more 
nccessarv than ever. The problem was solved 
in 1785* when the Reverend Edmund Cart¬ 
wright invented the power loom. Driven by 
a large water wheel, the new loom wove 
cloth so quickly that the need for skilled 
hand weavers was sharply reduced. Modem 
textile machines have many refinements 
which increase speed and output. Neverthe¬ 
less* they are basically similar to the spinning 
mule and power loom invented in the late 
eighteenth century. 


The new spinning and weaving machines 
soon led to other important inventions. The 
need for more cotton was met by Eli Whit¬ 
ney's invention of the cotton gin in 1792. 
With this machine, the seeds could be 
cleaned out of the fiber very much faster 
than they could be picked out by hand. 
Chemicals were developed to bleach cloth 
quickly and special rollers were devised to 
print patterns on it. Within a half-century, 
a handful of inventions transformed British 
textile manufacture from a handicraft to a 
mechanized industry. 

Inventions in the Iron Industry. Similar 
changes occurred in other British industries* 
notably in iron making. For centuries, iron 
ore had been smelted by heating in brick 
furnaces fired with charcoal (wood from 
which the impurities had been removed by 
baking). However, since the iron which 
emerged from the furnaces was brittle* it had 


An eorly Iron sal I on lie steamer, the Liverpool, fights through rough seas under full pressure of 
steam and soil. Note the paddle wheels* soon lo bo replaced by the modern screw-typ* propeller. 
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to be reheated and slowly hammered into 
shape by a blacksmith. This process of mak¬ 
ing iron required large amounts of hand 
labor and expensive fuck The finished prod¬ 
uct, wrought iron or steel, was too expensive 
for ordinary use. 

In the early eighteenth century, the Brit¬ 
ish iron industry was threatened with ex¬ 
tinction because centuries of woodcutting 
had destroyed most of the forests. Then sev¬ 
eral ingenious ironmasters discovered how 
to use coal, in the form of coke, instead 
of charcoal. The new fuel, which was cheap 
and plentiful in Great Britain, solved the 
chronic wood shortage. It had the added ad¬ 
vantage of producing a purer, and therefore 
stronger, iron. For many uses, the molten 
metal could now be ran directly from the 
furnace into molds that gave it exactly the 
shape desired. 

Other improvements soon followed. One 
of these, a mechanical blower invented by 
James Sancaton in 176G, pumped more air 
into the furnace to make the fire hotter. As 
a result, the iron was produced faster and 
was of better quality. Another was the 
puddling process developed several decades 
later bv Henry CorL This removed most of 
the remaining impurities as the molten iron 
was stirred, or "puddled/' in a special fur¬ 
nace. 

Thanks to these advances, ironmaking be¬ 
came one of Great Britain's leading indus¬ 
tries. Moreover, iron became much cheaper 
and more widclv used. It proved especially 
important in the manufacture of machinery* 
The earlv machines, usually constructed of 
wood, were quickly shaken apart by vibra¬ 
tion. Since iron is much stronger than wood, 
it made possible larger and longer lasting 
machines, 

The Steam Engine. Another great change 
in British industry came about in a rather 


indirect fashion. Mine owners had long been 
troubled by water seeping into the mines. To 
pump it out, they had to hire crews of 
laborers at great expense, fn the early eight¬ 
eenth century, a British mining engineer, 
Thomas Newcomen, learned of experi¬ 
ments being made by scientists with the 
steam engine and adapted it to drive the 
mine pumps. Newcomens engines worked 
fairly well, but they consumed so much fud 
that only the coal mines could afford to use 
them. 

Mam years later, a young Scottish instru¬ 
ment maker, James Watt, was called on to 
tepair one of these engines. He redesigned 
it so that it produced considerably more 
power with much less fuel. Watt's steam en¬ 
gine, patented in 1769, proved a great suc¬ 
cess. From the mines, its use spread to Indus¬ 
try, where it was employed to drive the new 
machines. Unlike water power, which de¬ 
pended on a good site and adequate rain¬ 
fall. the steam engine could be used any 
place where coal was available. In less than a 
half-century, it became Great Britain's main 
source of industrial power. 

The Factory System. The steam engine 
and the oilier new machines brought about a 
revolution in the Organization of industry. 
They were so expensive that only rich men 
could afford to purchase them. Moreover, 
they were so big that they had to be housed 
in a large building called a mill or factory. 
Workmen possessing only hand tools could 
not produce goods as cheaply as the power- 
driven machines. Many workers had to 
leave their homes or shops to seek employ¬ 
ment in the new factories. In one industry 
after another, the old guild system or the 
later domestic system gave way to the new 
factory system. 

The early factories were generally located 
in northern England, where water power 
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and coal were readily available. Around these 
factories, nows of cheap tenements were 
hastily erected to house the workers. In this 
way, many large industrial cities, such as 
Birmingham and Manchester, sprang into 
existence. London and other port cities, 
which distributed the new machine-made 
goods to all parts of the world, also grew 
rapidly. Within a few generations, the ma¬ 
jority of the British people were shifted 
from tillers of the soil in sleepy little villages 
to machine tenders inhabiting crowded, 
bustling cities. 

A Revolution in Transport. The growth of 
trade and travel in the eighteenth century 
led to increased dissatisfaction with the ex¬ 
isting means of transportation. Both the iron 
and textile industries, for example, required 
the movement of large quantities of heavy 
materials. Yet most goods still had to be 
carried overland by trains of pack animals 
because heavily laden wagons could not 
tiavet over the deeply rutted dirt roads. In 
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coastal and overseas trade, conditions were 
better because the sailing ships of the day 
were fairty large and sturdy. However* their 
speed was uncertain because they were com¬ 
pletely dependent on the winds. 

A few advances in transportation were 
made in the latter part of the eighteenth 
centim. A British engineer, John McAdam. 
showed that dirt roads could be given a 
Smooth, hard surface by covering them writh 
a thick layer of small stones, Soon stage¬ 
coaches were earning their passengers over 
Me Ad am s highways with unaccustomed 
speed and comfort. Numerous inland canals 
were also constructed to move heavy, bulky 
freight at greatly reduced costs. 

After the slearn engine was perfected* 
many men saw' that its power might be har¬ 
nessed to drive boats and coaches. An Ameri¬ 
can, Robert Fulton, built the first success 
ful Steamboat, the Clermont, j n 1807. 
Within a generation, steamboats came into 
common use on rivers and in coastal ship- 
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ping. As the result of many later improve¬ 
ments* their cruising range and cargo ca¬ 
pacity were steadily increased. Soon they 
were able to cross the Atlantic. By the 
middle of the nineteenth century, steam¬ 
ships were already challenging the pictur¬ 
esque "windjammers" on all the oceans of 
the world. 

Land transport was revolutionized even 
more completely by the steam locomotive. 
The first successful railroad was designed 
by an English engineer, George Stephenson, 
in IS25. His locomotive, the Rocket , was 
soon "flying 11 over the smooth iron rails 
at thirty miles an hour, despite predictions 
that the human body could not endure such 
speed. 

Great Britain's Economic Supremacy. 
While the Industrial Revolution was get¬ 
ting under way in, Great Britain, business¬ 
men on the continent were suffering from 


the disorders and uncertainties which ac¬ 
companied the French Revolution, the Na¬ 
poleonic Wars, and the revolutions against 
reaction, lliey were also handicapped by 
guild restrictions and government regula¬ 
tions which bound them to use onlv time- 

■■ 

tested methods of production. Moreover, 
the British government refused for a time 
to allow the export of the precious machines 
or their plans. The result was that British 
manufacturers enjoyed an almost complete 
monopoly of the new machinery until a de¬ 
cade after Napoleon's downfall. 

Since British businessmen could easily 
undersell competitors, Great Britain became 
the "workshop of the world/' It also became 
the world’s leading creditor nation, because 
wealthy bankers made large loans to foreign 
governments and businessmen. Trade bad 
earlier made Great Britain one of the lead 
ing nations of Europe. During the nine- 




George Stephenson's Racket hod most of lhe bask features 
found in steam locomotives today. The boiler, with ihe fire-box 
buNf inside it, formed the body of the locomotive- The steam 
drove the piston back and forth; the drivesheft, connected lo 
the piston, turned the wheels. 
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teenth century, industry and finance helped 
malcc it the most powerful nation in the 
world, 

THE NEW INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 

Hit: Spread of Industrialization. Many of 
the changes after 1850 represent a continu¬ 
ation and speeding up of developments 
which were already talcing place during the 
Early Industrial Revolution. One example 
is the spread of industrialization from Great 
Britain to other countries. Tins process began 
as soon as ways were found to break the Brit¬ 
ish monopoly of the new machines. A young 
British millhand, Samuel Slater, estate 
lished the first textile factory in the United 
Stairs in 1/90—by building the machines 
from memoryf Other people managed to 
smuggle out plans, parts, and even entire 
machines. In 1825, the British government 
finally agreed to permit the export of ma¬ 
chinery' abroad. Thereafter, industrialization 
made headway in Belgium, France, Ger¬ 
many, the United States, and later in many 
other countries as well. 

During the period of the New Industrial 
Resolution, several countries successfully 
challenged British industrial and commercial 
supremacy. Germany’s industries grew rap 
idly, especially after the nation was unified 
m 1871 (see pp. 46M64). By the end of the 
nineteenth century, it had become Great 
Britain's major rival for world markets. The 
United States experienced a remarkable in¬ 
dustrial expansion after the outbreak of 
the War Between the States {1861-1865). 

In the early twentieth century, it outstripped 
both Great Britain and Germany to become 
the world’s greatest industrial power. An¬ 
other leading manufacturing nation was Ja¬ 
pan, which built up its industry with such 


remarkable success that it became a strong 
competitor of the Western powers. 

In recent years some of the most note¬ 
worthy changes have taken place in areas 
hitherto little affected by the Industrial 
Revolution, Russia, which possesses rich nat¬ 
ural resources and an ample supply of man¬ 
power. has become the world's second great¬ 
est industrial power. The two most populous 
nations, China and India, have launched 
ambitious programs of industrialization. In 
other underdeveloped countries, modem ma¬ 
chines are being introduced and modem 
factories are springing into existence. 

New Materials. A second important 
change during the New Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion was the improvement of manv materials 
and their production at lower cost. Steel, 
a tougher form of iron, had been known to 
civilized peoples for centuries. However, it 
remained difficult and expensive to make un¬ 
til two new methods of manufacture were 
devised. In 1856, an Englishman, Henry Bes¬ 
semer, invented a simple method of con¬ 
verting pig iron into steel. The Bessemer 
converter produced steel at only one seventh 
of its former price! A few years later, the 
new open-hearth process made it possible to 
produce steel even from low-grade iron ores. 
As the price of steel fell, the tough metal 
was put to many new uses. Among other 
things, it made possible the huge ocean 
liners, long suspension bridges, and towering 

,t scrapers with which we are familiar to¬ 
day. 

Concrete, rubber, and aluminum are other 
materials which found a multitude of new 
uses when improved methods of manufac¬ 
ture were discovered. Aluminum, for exam¬ 
ple. has proved very useful because it is 
light, strong, and rust-resistant. However, it 
remained for many years a high-priced nov¬ 
elty' because it could be extracted from the 
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ore only with great difficulty. The modern 
aluminum industry came into existence at 
the end of the nineteenth century when an 
inexpensive refining process was finally dis¬ 
covered . 

Most remarkable of all was the discovery 

■J 

of ways to change substances from one form 
to another. An American chemist led the 
way by making a brilliant dye from black, 
sticky coal tar in 1856, Since then, chemists 
have learned how to make many other useful 
products— including drugs, paints, explosives, 
perfumes, and even tasty flavorings—from 
coal tar and waste materials. They have also 
found out how to create entirely new sub¬ 
stances, not found in nature, and how to 
give them qualities specifically designed to 
meet the needs of industry, Rayon, nylon, 
artificial rubber, and plastics are examples 
of such synthetic materials. 

New Sources of Power, Another very sig¬ 
nificant feature of the New Industrial Revo¬ 
lution was the development of new sources 
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of power to supplement or replace coal. Pe¬ 
troleum^ known since ancient times as pitch 
or burning water, was scarce and had few 
uses in the early nineteenth century. In 
1559, an American, Edwin L. Drake* showed 
that an ample supply of petroleum could be 
obtained by drilling wells to tap the under¬ 
ground pools. Chemists soon began to pro¬ 
duce so many useful products from the dark 
liquid that it became know h n as <r black 
gold.” The most valuable petroleum deriva¬ 
tive is gasoline, w r hich contains great energy 
in small bulk and bums without leaving an 
ash. These properties were put to good use 
when a practical gasoline engine was in- 
vented in 1886, Because of its relatively small 
size and light weight, the gasoline engine 
made possible the development of the auto¬ 
mobile and airplane. 

A second new type of powder developed 
during the late nineteenth century was elec¬ 
tricity. Though several scientists had com 
ducted important experiments with electric- 
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Whitne/s cortoti gin was simpfe but effecbve. 
Th& spiked roller forced the cotton through 
metot ribs, whkh held bock the seeds. The re- 
volvlng brush removed the fiber from the roller. 

ity earlier, the key discovery was made by an 
English physicist Michael Faraday, in 183! a 
Faraday found that he could generate an 
electric current by rotating a copper disk 
between the poles of a horseshoe magnet. 
Almost fifty years passed before a practical 
electric generator* or dynamo, was finally 
built. However, soon afterwards, in 1882, 
the American inventor Thomas A. Edison 
j^erfected the incandescent lamp and built 
the first central powerhouse. When Edison 
lit hundreds of street lamps merely by throw¬ 
ing a switch, he revealed to the world the 
amazing possibilities of electricity. 

The power required to drive electric gen¬ 
erators can be obtained from several differ¬ 


ent sources. One very important source is 
w'ater power. The energy in falling water 
w r as harnessed by using it to turn large water 
wheels connected to electric generators. 
Hydroelectric power, or "white coal/' has cer¬ 
tain advantages. It is dean and inexpensive 
and can never be used up. On the other 
hand, the number of good sites is limited 
and the powder falls off during drv seasons. 
These disadvantages were overcome in steam 
power plants, which bum coal or petroleum 
to make the steam that drives the genera¬ 
tors. But the supplies of coal and petroleum 
on earth may be exhausted in a century or 
two. This problem was solved recently by 
the development of man's newest source of 
power, atomic energy, A single pound of 
uranium contains within its atoms the 
amount of pow'er produced by burning three 
million pounds of coal! By discovering how 
to release this energy and use it in’ steam 
pow ? cr plants, scientists have provided man 
with a source of power capable of meeting 
his needs for many hundreds of years. 
Advances in Tran spoliation and Com¬ 
munication, In transportation, as in the 
generation of power, the advances made 
during the New' Industrial Revolution far 
overshadowed the earlier achievements. In 
IS50, there were only about thirty thousand 
miles of railroads in the entire world. These 
consisted mainly of "short lines/ 1 connecting 
cities some thirty or forty miles apart. On 
long trips, passengers suffered great incon¬ 
venience because they had to get off at each 
terminal point and make connections with 
another railroad to continue their journey'. 
F rcight costs for long hauls w'ere very high* 
since goods had to be loaded and unloaded 
a number of times. By the end of the nine* 
tee nth century'* conditions w r cre completely 
different. The United States alone had ah 
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most 200,000 miles of railroads, including 
unified systems spanning the entire nation 
from coast to coast. Moreover, a number of 
important new inventions—notably steel 
rails, air brakes, and automatic block signals 
—helped to make railroad travel much faster, 
cheaper, and safer. 

Two other forms of transportation* the 
automobile and the airplane, were perfected 
during this period. Although an eighteenth- 
century French engineer had built a crude 
steam-driven vehicle which actually ran, the 
automobile did not become practical until 
after the invention of an efficient gasoline 
engine. Since then, hundreds of improve¬ 
ments have transformed the first crude 
"horseless carriages" into the sleek, swift, 
dependable automobiles of today. The mod¬ 
em airplane dates back only to 1905, when 
the Wright brothers first flew a motor-driven, 
heavicr-than-air craft. Today, jet powered 
aircraft cruise the skies at speeds of five 
hundred miles an hour, or even faster, ignor¬ 
ing oceans, mountains, jungles, and other 
traditional barriers to travel. In recent years, 
thanks to the development of rocket power, 
man has begun to think of voyaging to the 
moon and even of conquering the vast dis¬ 
tances of interplanetary space. 

Communications have also undergone d- 
Eraordinary changes, mainly by applying the 
remarkable properties of electricity. The tele¬ 
graph. invented by Samud Morse in 1844, 
employs electric ity to send signals through 
wires with almost the speed of light. Thirty 
years later Alexander Graham Bdl patented 
the telephone, which transmits human 
speech through wires in the form of electrical 
impulses. However the need for wires in¬ 
volved great expense and other difficulties, 
especially over great distances. These prob¬ 
lems were solved when Gugliclmo Marconi 


invented the wireless in 1899. His invention 
made it possible to send signals through the 
air to any part of the WOrid by means of 
invisible waves] In recent years, radio broad¬ 
casting and television, based on Marconi's 
invention, have virtually eliminated distance 
by bringing us the news of far-off events al¬ 
most as soon as they occur. 

Significance of the Industrial Revolution. 
Ever since earliest times, when he first used 
a stick as a club, man has sought ways to 
achieve control of his environment. Through 
the centuries, he devised all sorts of im¬ 
proved implements. He also learned how to 
harness animals and the natural forces of 
wind and water. But only in the last two 
hundred years has he been able to invent 
complex machines and discover new sources 
of power to drive them. 

Power-driven machines have brought many 
benefits. When used in manufacture, they 
produce tremendous quantities of goods at 
low prices. Mass production, it should be 
noted, Is basically responsible for Ihe high 
living standards which people in advanced 
industrial nations enjoy today. When used 
in transport, Ehe new machines greatly re¬ 
duce the time and cost involved in carrying 
people and goods from one place to another. 
They have, in effect, made this a smaller 
world and have opened the most remote re¬ 
gions to the influence of Western civiliza¬ 
tion. 

However* the Industrial Revolution has 
not proved an un mixed blessing. It has 
given rise to serious problems. In the next 
chapter, we shall sec how the factory work¬ 
ers suffered great hardships, especially dur¬ 
ing the Early Industrial Revolution, Eventu¬ 
ally, most of these evil conditions were elimi¬ 
nated, but some difficulties were not solved 
and remain with ns to the present day. 
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Checking ihe facts 

1. Explain: Early Industrial Revolution; New 
Indus trial Revolution; spinning jenny? spin' 
ning mule; power loom; cotton gin; steam 
engine; synthetics; hydroelectric power; 
atomic energy, 

2. Identify: Hargreaves; Crompton: Cart¬ 
wright; Whitney; Cort; Watt; McAdam; 
Fulton; ^Stephenson; Slater, Bessemer; 
Faraday; Edison; Wright brothers; Morse; 
Bell; Marconi. 

5, Why did the Industrial Revolution begin 
in eighteenth-centnuy Europe? Why did it 
appear first in England? 

4^ Describe briefly the key inventions in the 
British textile and iron-making industries 
during the eighteenth century, 

5, How did the steam engine revolutionize 
industry and transportation? 

6, Why was nineteenth-century Great Britain 
railed "the workshop of the world"? 

7, Describe the outstanding achievements of 
the New Industrial Revolution in creating 
new materials; harnessing new sources of 
power; improving transportation and com¬ 
munication; increasing production. 

Applying history 

1. Some historians prefer the title "Industrial 
Evolution" to "Industrial Revolution/' 
What reasons can they give to support 
their choice? Which do you consider the bet¬ 
ter term? Explain, 

2, How do the developments described in this 
lesson support the old saying, "Necessity 
is the mother of invention”? What other 
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factors are essential in order to have a favor 
able "climate” for industrial progress? 

>. Why has steel been called the “backbone 1 ' 
of our civilization? Why has petroleum 
been called it5 “life blood"'? What problems 
would arise if the world's supply of cither 
iron ore or petroleum were exhausted? 

4. Explain; "Man's work is from sun to sun, 
hut woman's work is never done/' Why is 
this no longer true in advanced industrial 
countries? Why is the wrise use of leisure 
time likely to become an increasingly more 
important problem in the future? 

5 + r ‘ The life of the average man has changed 
more in the past two centuries than in the 
preceding IO h OOQ years.” Do you agree or 
disagree? Arc equally great changes likely 
to occur during the next two centuries? 
Justify your answers. 

Special activities 

1. Describe a modern factory you have visited- 
Pomt out how it utilizes the basic prin¬ 
ciples of mass production and other modem 
developments, 

2. Interview an older person (your grand¬ 
father, perhaps); find out how economic 
conditions have changed in his lifctime. 

>. Draw a cartoon to show w r hy our own 
period might be called either the Age of 
Steel h the Age of Electricity, or the Atomic 
Age. 

4. Prepare a class report explaining the most 
imporhin t ach ievements of one of these 
inventors: James Watt, Eli Whitney, 
Robert I ulton, George Stephenson, and 
Henry Ford. 
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AND THE WORKERS 



When fames Hargreaves invented his 
spinning jenny„ he tried to keep it a secret 
from his fellow workers. He realized that 
they would resent a machine which threat¬ 
ened to deprive them of their jobs, Har¬ 
greaves* fears were justified. When his se¬ 
cret leaked out, a group of wwkers invaded 
his home, smashed the spinning jenny, and 
drove the inventor out of tow r n, Cartwright s 
mi]] was later burned to the ground when 
angry rioters sought to destroy his power 
looms. It took many years before the work¬ 
ers realized that their violent actions could 
not prevent the adoption of labor-saving 
machinery* 

From the long-range viewpoint, the work¬ 
ers' attitude was a mistaken one. Techno^ 
logical or machine-made, unemployment 
usually proved only a tempo ran problem. As 
w'e have seem the use of machinery helped 
bring about lower prices and increased sales. 
This in turn meant that industries expanded 
and manv additional workers eventually had 
to be hired. However, technological unem¬ 
ployment w-js not the only problem trou¬ 
bling the British workers. They had many 
other reasons for complaint during the 
period of the Early Industrial Resolution. 


PROBLEMS OF THE EARLY 
FACTORY WORKERS 

Working Conditions in the Eariy Fac¬ 
tories, Skilled craftsmen often suffered most 
from the introduction of labor-saving ma¬ 
chinery, Finding it impossible to compete 
with the machines, they had to seek em¬ 
ployment in the new factories. But most 
machines could be tended by unskilled work¬ 
ers, including women and even young chil¬ 
dren. Since there was an abundant supply 
of such unskilled labor, the employers were 
in a strong bargaining position The worker 
had little choice but to accept the em¬ 
ployers' terms. 

The early industrial workers were paid 
very low wages. They had to work twelve 
or even fourteen hours a day—for sis full 
days a week! Them was also a great deal of 
insecurity, ff slowed down by illness or ad- 
vancing age, the worker could expect to be 
discharged. If lie suffered from an accident— 
un fort unit civ a common occurrence since 
there were no safety devices on the early 
machines—he found it almost impossible 
to obtain compensation from the employer. 
When more efficient machines were brought 
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in or business was slack, he was likely to be 
laid off. Then he had to either accept public 
charity or face starvation. Many of these 
evils, of course, had existed previously. But 
they were greatly aggravated as a result of 
the Early Industrial Revolution. 

The labor of women and young children 
created additional problems. They received 
even lower wages than the men. Neverthe¬ 
less, they were often required to do difficult 
and exhausting work. Conditions were espe¬ 
cially bad for young orphans who were 
bound over to the factory owners for a pe¬ 
riod of years as “apprentices” They slept in 
crowded barracks, were poorly fed, and were 
harshly punished. One slaveowner, observ¬ 
ing such conditions, said, “I have always 
thought myself disgraced for being the owner 
of slaves. However, we in the West Indies 
never thought it possible for human beings 
to be so crad ” 

A Miserable Existence. The living condi 
tioris of most industrial workers were not 


much better than those of the orphan ap¬ 
prentices, Although thousands of people 
came pouring in from the countryside to seek 
employment in the new factories, little pro- 
vision was made to house or care for them. 
V isitors to English industrial cities during 
the early nineteenth century have painted a 
dismal picture of the workers" wretched ex¬ 
istence, The great majority of the families 
were ill fed and poorly clothed. They lived 
in rows of crowded, dirty tenements, hastily 
erected near the factories. Proper sanitary fa¬ 
cilities were lacking, as w r ere opportunities 
for wholesome recreation. Many of these un¬ 
fortunate people tried to find escape from 
their misery in the ,L pubs FF (public houses 
or saloons), which were centers of drunken 
ness and vice. 

Similar conditions developed in other 
countries when the Industrial Revolution got 
under way; The discontent of the factory 
workers was an important element in the 
revolutions which swept Europe in 1348 and 


Ev*n six- and «v e n.year-aid children were employed in the early textile mill,. 
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after The United States managed to escape 
the worst evils of the Early Industrial Revo¬ 
lution because there was generally a shortage 
of labor. Even so, many American workers, 
especially the newly arrived immigrants, also 
suffered from overwork, poverty, and slums. 

It may seem strange to ns that few at¬ 
tempts were made during the Early Indus¬ 
trial Revolution to remedy these conditions. 
However, we must remember that the situ¬ 
ation was very different from that in Our 
own time. Society was accustomed to the ex¬ 
istence of widespread poverty and suffering. 
Many factorv owners sincerely believed that 
they could meet competition only if they 
paid low wages and worked their help long 
hours. Even educated people, who often 
take the lead iu proposing reforms, generally 
considered the existing evils unavoidabk. 
Their views were shaped by the economic 
theories which were widely accepted at the 
rimCn 

Influence of the Laissez-faire Econo¬ 
mists. We have already seen how Adam 
Smith and other eighteenth-ccntury econo¬ 
mists attacked mercantilism. They taught 
that government interference with business 
injured the nation's prosperity (see pp. 320- 
321). Their theorv of Jaissez fairc was car¬ 
ried to an extreme by various writers on 
economics in the early nineteenth century. 

Two of these writers had especially great 
influence. An English clergyman. Thomas 
Malthus. published a book to prove that pov¬ 
erty had to exist. Mai thus" theory was that 
population tends to increase at a much faster 
rate than the food supply, "Ware, pcstiknce T 
and famine,” he wrote, “might be beneficial 
checks on the grow th of population/' Similar 
ideas were set forth by the English econ¬ 
omist David Ricardo. Ricardo argued that 
there was an “iron law of wages/' By this 
he meant that wages could never rise for 


long above the amount required to provide 
the worker with the bare necessities of life. 
If wages were raised, the workers would have 
more children. Then the supply of labor 
would be increased, and competition for fobs 
would drive wages down again. Such dismal 
theories discouraged efforts to improve flie 
condition of the working class. Government 
action on their behalf, it was thought, might 
harm the entire nation by violating the 
''natural laws” of economics. 

MOVEMENTS TO HUP 
THE WORKERS 

Tlie Rise of Labor Unions. Despite the 
theories of the laissez-faire economists, the 
workers felt that improvements were pos¬ 
sible. If the government would not help 
them, they would have to help themselves. 
They realized that, as individuals, they could 
not hope to bargain with the factory owner 
on an equal basis. If one w-orkcr dared to 
complain, he might be scolded, punished, or 
even discharged. On the other hand, if all 
of the workers threatened to stop produc¬ 
tion* the employer would think twice before 
he rejected their demands. Groups of work¬ 
ers therefore held meetings and elected lead¬ 
ers to speak for them,. In this simple way* 
the first modem workers' organization, the 
labor union, came into existence. 

The early unions had to struggle against 
the hostility of governments as well as em¬ 
ployers. The British Parliament, for example, 
passed the Combination Acts in 1800. These 
declared that "combinations in restraint of 
trade,” such as unions, were illegal. Many 
early union leaders were arrested and were 
sentenced to long prison terms or deported 
to distant penal colonies. However, these 
harsh measures failed to destroy the unions. 
Workers formed secret societies and resorted 
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to sabotage tlic willful destruction of the 
employer's property. Parliament finally re¬ 
pealed the Combination Acts in 1824, mak- 
ing it |x>ssible for unions to function openly. 
But they continued to suffer prosecution on 
charges of criminal conspiracy until 1870, 
when they finally gained full legal recog¬ 
nition. 

Similar developments took place in other 
industrial nations. Iti France, labor combina¬ 
tions Mere outlawed in 1791, even earlier 
than in England, Although most French gov¬ 
ernments did not enforce the law strictly* 
unions remained subject to criminal prosecu¬ 
tion for almost a century, The French work¬ 
ers' right to organize Mas not: recognized by 
law until 1884- German unions won full legal 
status earlier than those of France, but the 
government continued to make difficulties 
for them for almost a generation longer, tn 
the United States, the situation was more 
complex because conditions varied greatly 
in the different states. When the federal 
government finally took action in I935 T it 
not only recognized unions but also guaran¬ 
teed them certain important rights. 

Indus trial Warfare. Legalization of it n ions 
did not end the conflicts between factory' 
owners and workers, To gain their demands, 
union leaders called strikes—that is, thev 
stopped production by calling all the work¬ 
ers off the job. The employer* in turn, hired 
strikebreakers or shut down the factory until 
hunger forced the workers to surrender to his 
terms. Hi is industrial warfare proved eostlv 
to both sides. Feeling sometimes ran so high 
that violence broke out. Property was dam¬ 
aged and people Mere hurt, Often the gov¬ 
ernment deemed it neeessan to send in 
troops to end the strike and restore order. 

Gradually both sides learned that it was 
wiser to work out a compromise agreement 
than to fight, Collective bargaining between 


employers and unions became the rule and 
industrial warfare the exception. Unions 
grew into powerful nation-wide organiza¬ 
tions, capable of winning for their members 
substantial improvements in wages* hours, 
and working conditions. 

Humanitarian ism and Early Factory Leg¬ 
islation, In their struggle to improve con¬ 
ditions, the early industrial workers found 
important allies. Some aristocrats believed it 
the duty of the upper classes to look out for 
the welfare of their dependents. They criti¬ 
cized the factory' owners for mistreating their 
employees. Certain religious leaders were 
shocked by the sharp contrast between Chris¬ 
tian teachings and society's lack of concern 
for the workers. A number of able writers 
aroused public opinion with their stirring 
descriptions of the misery of the low r er 
classes. Since these reformers interested 
themselves in the welfare of their fellow hu¬ 
mans* they came to be known as the humani¬ 
tarians. 

Influenced by the pleas of the humani¬ 
tarians, governments passed laws to help the 
workers. The first such measure was enacted 
in Great Britain in 1802, It prohibited the 
employment of children tinder nine in the 
textile mills and barred children between 
the ages of nine and twelve from working 
more than twelve hours a day! This first fac¬ 
tory act seems very inadequate today. Never¬ 
theless, at the time* it was bitterly attacked 
by employers. They protested that the gov^ 
eminent should not interfere with private 
enterprise and that the increased costs might 
drive them into bankruptcy. The Factory 
Act of 1802 was never enforced. 

A generation later, in IS33, Pa rib men t civ 
acted a really effective factory' law r r This crc- 
a ted a force of government inspectors to 
compel employers to obey its provisions. 
After that, progress was rapid. A Mines Act, 
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passed in 1842, banned underground work 
by females and boys under ten. Five years 
later, owners of textile factories wde for¬ 
bidden to employ women and youngsters 
under eighteen for more than ten hours a 
day. In the next few decades, so many factory 
laws were passed that Parliament had to 
combine them in a special code, in 1878. 
Other industrial countries eventually fol¬ 
lowed the British lead- The German govern¬ 
ment enacted laws to protect the workers in 
the 1880's, and France followed suit a few 
years later. In the United States, Massachu¬ 
setts was a pioneer, passing the first act to 
regulate child labor in 1836. It was not until 
the early twentieth century, however, that 
every state had an effective system of factor} 1 
legislation. 

Democracy and the Workers. Meanwhile, 
other improvements were introduced follow¬ 


ing the rise of democracy {described in the 
next unit). When the lower classes finally 
gained the right to vote, the existing politi¬ 
cal parties began to compete for their sup¬ 
port, Many favorable new laws were passed 
as the result. Later, the workers themselves 
began to plav a more active role in politics. 
They organized to defeat unfriendly candi¬ 
dates and to reward the “friends of labor/' 
Liter still T they formed their own political 
parties and sought to win control of the gov¬ 
ernment. 

Impressed by labor’s growing poll Heal 
strength, governments broke with the theory 
of laisscz fa ire and adopted far-reaching 
measures to promote the welfare of the work¬ 
ing class. Most important were the social 
insurance laws, which were designed to give 
protection against the major causes of eco¬ 
nomic insecurity. The government set up an 


Collective bargaining h port of the modern democratic process. The successful conclusion of a 
contract agreement, shown below, Is generally preceded by hard bargaining between labor 
ond management and compromises by each side. 
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insurance fund, usually by lasing emplovers, 
employees, and the general public. Regular 
payments were made from this fund when¬ 
ever the worker suffered loss of income from 
causes beyond his control. 

In the field of social insurance, Germany 
led the way. In 1883, it insured workers 
against the hazards of sickness, accidents, and 
old age. A quarter of a century' passed before 
Great Britain, where the laissez-faire tradi¬ 
tion was stTongeip followed suit. Eventually, 
however, the British government enacted a 
very' complete system of social insurance laws 
(see p, 420). The United States was one of 
the last industrial nations to take act ion- 
main ly because economic conditions were 
better than in Europe and the spirit of in¬ 
ch vidnal ism was stronger. The Social Security 
Act, passed in 193> p provided old-age and 
unemployment insurance for most Amen- 
cans employed in industry' and commerce. 
Its benefits were later extended to almost 
every' occupation. 

Other notable reforms were also intro¬ 
duced Free public employment offices w 7 ere 
opened, housing laws were passed to improve 
conditions in the slums, parks and play¬ 
grounds were built, and free medical clinics 
were established. Altogether, there was a re¬ 
markable transformation in the condition of 
the workers during the course of the nine¬ 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. After a 
dismal beginning, the Industrial Revolution 
ushered in a period of unprecedented prog¬ 
ress for the common man. 

SOCIALISM AND OTHER 
RADICAL DOCTRINES 

The Basic Theory of Socialism. While 
the evils of the Early Industrial Revolution 
were at their worst, some reformers lost faith 
in gradual progress They thought that the 


only way to help the workers was to make 
radical changes—that ts p to uproot the exist- 
ing economic order and to establish a com¬ 
pletely new one, Specifically p they blamed all 
of the workers’ troubles on the capitalist sys¬ 
tem Capitalism, as they saw it r allowed the 
selfish factory' owners to enrich themselves 
at the expense of the common people. Their 
solution was that society, not private indi¬ 
viduals, should owtl the means of production 
and distribution, such as land, factories, 
mines* railroads, and banks. Since they be¬ 
lieved in social ownership of property* these 
radical reformers called themselves Social¬ 
ists and their movement socialism. 

Socialist Promises, The Socialists made 
many sweeping claims for their theory. The 
Socialist state, as they imagined it, would 
he a classless society r with everyone on an 
equal basis as o worker. Since there would 
be no employers to exploit them, people 
would work short hours, earn high wages, 
and be able to retire at an early age. So¬ 
ciety would provide education and medical 
services free of charge. Competition and 
greed, poverty and crime, depress ions and 
unemployment would all disappear. Wars 
wcmld cease because rivalries between capi¬ 
talist governments would no longer exist. All 
humanity would enter upon a new r era of 
peace and plenty, based on the international 
brotherhood of man. 

Tlic Utopian Socialists, How was this 
earthly paradise to be established? On this 
practical question there were wide differences 
of opinion. Hie early Socialists planned to 
establish small co-operative communities in 
which all property would be held in com¬ 
mon. They expected to achieve such com¬ 
plete success that the whole world would 
hasten to follow their example. 

One of the early Socialists was a wealthv 
British industrialist named Robert Owen. 
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He established a model Socialist community 
at New Harmony, Indiana, in 1825. How¬ 
ever, it was not successful and was dis¬ 
banded after a disastrous fire. Other model 
Socialist communities, established in both 
Great Britain and the United States, also 
met with failure. Later Socialists scoffed at 
these impractical efforts. They branded 
Owen and his followers the 11 Utopia ns/ r im¬ 
plying that they- believed in an imaginary 
world or Utopia. 

The Consumer Co-operative Movement 
Robert Owen's ideas had one important 
practical result. In 1844, a few poor weavers 
in the little English town of Rochdale were 
inspired to establish the first consumers' co¬ 
operative. Pooling their meager resources, 
they bought some goods at wholesale and 
opened a small store. Their aim was to share 
the storekeeper's profits among themselves. 
For the first year, their profit was only 5 Ij 6Q. 
A decade and a half later, they had over 
three thousand members and a capital of 
almost S90,000! Their success inspired other 
groups of workers to follow their example. 
Today, British consumer co-operatives have 
several million members. The largest ones 
have many branch stores and maintain their 
own Factories and warehouses. 

From Great Britain, the co-operative idea 
spread throughout western Europe and to 
other continents. In several countries today, 
notably in Sweden, consumer co-operative 
have become important rivals of private en¬ 
terprise. However, in countries where they 
have had to compete with large and efficient 
privately owned business, as in the United 
States* their growth has been comparatively 
slow, 

Marxian Socialism. Most modern Social¬ 
ists favor the establishment of socialism 
through government act ion h rather than 
through the voluntary cooperation of small 


groups. Their ideas are based on the teach¬ 
ings of a Gennan philosopher and econo¬ 
mist, Karl Marx. Maix called his doctrines 
“scientific socialism" or communism to set 
them apart from the theories of the Uto¬ 
pians. Just before the revolutions of 1848, he 
and his friend, Friedrich Engels, wrote a 
very' famous pamphlet denouncing capital' 
ism, the Communist Manifesto, It con¬ 
cluded with these fiery words: "Let the ruling 
classes tremble at a Communistic revolution. 
The proletarians [workers] have nothing to 
lose but their chains. They have a world to 
win. Workingmen of all countries, unitef' 

In 1867* Marx published a lengthy analysis 
of the capitalist system. Das Kapitd ("Capi¬ 
tal"), w r hich has become a kind of Bible for 
his followers. Marx started with the proposi¬ 
tion that the value of any article is deter¬ 
mined by the quantity of labor used in 
making it. The workers are therefore en¬ 
titled to the full amount paid for their 
products. The profit of the capitalists, or 
bourgeoisie, is taken from the toil of the 
workers* to whom it rightfully belongs. The 
two classes—the capitalists and the working 
class—are therefore enemies and a contest 
between them for power is inevitable. The 
workers, Marx predicted, were sure to win in 
this struggle. Fierce competition among the 
capitalists would eventually drive most of 
them out of business. All wealth and power 
would then he concentrated in the hands of 
a few tremendously rich men. The masses 
would sink ever into deeper poverty and 
misery. In the end, the workers would rise 
up, seize control of the government* confis¬ 
cate the property of the few rich capitalists* 
and establish the Socialist state. 

'■Scientific Socialism” in Practice. To 
hasten the coming of socialism, Marx and 
his followers relied on three methods—propa¬ 
ganda among the workers, control of the 



A large dining room where oil the members ote together was typical of the co-operative commu¬ 
nities established by nineteenth-century "Utopian" Sodolisls. Such groups generally carried an 
os many activities oa possible on a communal basis. 


labor unions, and the formation of Socialist 
parties to gain political power. He also estate 
lished a world-wide organization* the First 
International. This held periodic meetings 
or congresses, where Socialists from all coun¬ 
tries met to work out a common program of 
action. 

Several governments* frightened by the 
threat of revolution, promptly outlawed the 
Socialist parties. Since they only grew' more 
rapidly as underground movements, these 
laws were soon repealed. A greater handicap 
was the quarreling among the Socialists 
themselves. The First International col¬ 
lapsed, and the different Socialist parties 
split into many small factions. The reason 
was that they could not agree either on the 
details of the Socialist state or on the best 
methods of bringing it into being. Later, 
other Socialist Internationals were organized 
but they were generally troubled by the 
same kind of disagreements, 

One of the underlying causes of disagree¬ 
ment among the Socialists was the fact that 
events did not support some of Karl Marc's 
predictions. It was true that a few capital 
ists acquired vast industrial empires. On the 
other hand, medium- and small-size busi¬ 


nesses* instead of disappearing as predicted, 
continued to grow' in numbers and overall 
wealth. More important, the conditions of 
the working class showed remarkable im¬ 
provement rather than the reverse, Marx 
failed to foresee how much the low ? er classes 
would gain through the collective bargaining 
of labor unions and the social reforms en¬ 
acted by progressive governments under the 
pressure of public opinion. 

Socialism Versus Communism. Some So- 
cialist leaders in western Furopc eventual!v 
decided to revise Mane’s theories to meet 
the changed conditions. They became known 
as moderate or M right-wing” Socialists—be 
cause they favored the gradual establishment 
of socialism by democratic methods. Their 
program in recent years has included na- 
tiona 1 i za tion {govern men t ownersh ip) of 
important industries and government aid to 
the workers "from the cradle to the grave. 1 ' 
Considering their strong appeal to the work¬ 
ers, if is hardly surprising that they have 
w0n over many large trade-union organic 
tions, such as the powerful Trades Union 
Congress in Great Britain. With union sup¬ 
port, they have also gained rapidly m politics. 
Under the name of the Labor party or the 
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Social-Democratic party* tire moderate So¬ 
cialists have become an important factor in 
the political life of a number of Western 
nations. 

A more rigid position was taken by the 
Communists and other 'left-wing' Social¬ 
ists, The Communists, in particular, claimed 
that they were the only true followers of 
Marx, They insisted that socialism could be 
established only by a revolution, in which the 
workers would seize control of the govern¬ 
ment and confiscate privately owned prop¬ 
erty, The new 1 Communist government 
would be a ^dictatorship of the proletariat," 
It would destroy all capitalist opposition and 
lead the workers into the new era. Later, wc 
shall sec how h the Communists seized power 
and attempted to apply their theories in 
Russia and in other countries. 

Minor AnHcapitalist Movements, Various 
other anticapitalist movements also came 
into being in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. However, none of these 
has proved as important as socialism and 
communism. One group, the syndicalists, 
want to seize power not through political 
action but through direct action of the 
labor unions, such as general strikes. Another 
group, the anarchists, assert that there would 
be no need for any government if private 
property were abolished. Their program calls 
for a network of Socialist communities work¬ 
ing together on a voluntary basis. 

Disagreements among the different anti 
capitalist movements arc very bitter. There 
are only two things on which they are all 
agreed. First* they believe that the capitalist 
system is unjust and inefficient. Second, they 
are convinced that only social ownership of 
property' can create a world of peace, pros¬ 
perity, and abundance for all. 

Progress Under Capitalism, Despite its 
critics, capitalism continues to enjoy the sup¬ 


port of a majority of people in the Western 
worldr They recognize that it senes as a 
powerful stimulus to progress. In order to 
earn a profit, the capitalist businessman 
usually has to attract customers by producing 
better articles than his competitors or by 
selling them at a lower price, ff successful, 
he uses part of his profits to improve his 
products, to develop ne*v ones* and to en¬ 
large his business. 

Members of the public benefit both as 
consumers and as workers. Standards of liv¬ 
ing rise as larger and larger quantities of 
goods are produced at lower cost. More fobs 
arc usually created as new industries spring 
into existence and older ones expand Be^ 
sides these economic benefits, capitalism has 
still another very important advantage, ft 
allows the individual member of society' far 
greater freedom from government control 
than does any rival economic system, The 
liberty and high living standards which the 
American people enjoy today arc clear proof 
of the remarkable progress possible under the 
system of capitalism. 

On the other hand, the capitalist nations 
have continued to experience certain eco¬ 
nomic difficulties. Most serious are the 
periodic economic depressions and "reces¬ 
sions* during which business stagnates, 
many factories are forced to close down* and 
millions of people arc thrown out of work. 
In attempting to cope with such crises, the 
United States and other democratic govern¬ 
ments have increased unemployment insur¬ 
ance benefits and introduced great public 
works programs. They have also begun to 
experiment with credit controls, flexible tax 
policies* and other preventive measures. In¬ 
spired by their success in dealing w'ith man) 
other problems of the industrial workers, 
they hope in time to eliminate the hazards 
of depression and unemployment. 



1. Explain: technological unemployment; 
"iron law of w-agcs 8 *; labor union; Combi¬ 
nation Acte; sabotage; industrial warfare; 
collective bargaining; the Humanitarians; 
Factory Acts; social insurance; Socialism; 
consumer co-operatives; nationalization of 
industry; Social Democrats; Labor party; 
Communists; "dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat/ 1 

2. Identify; Malthus; Ricardo; Robert Owen; 
Karl Mane, 

3. What serious problems confronted the 
factory workers during the Early Industrial 
Revolution? Why was little done for many 
years to help them? 

4- Why did workers form labor unions? How? 
did collective bargaining help the workers 
better their conditions? 

5, In what wnys did progressive governments 
help workers? 

6, List the three leading “schools 88 of social¬ 
ism. Describe briefly the main ideas of each. 

7, Why has capitalism continued to flourish 
in most advanced industrial nations? 

Applying history 

L Compare the treatment of factory workers 
in early nineteenth-century England and 
in technologically advanced democratic na¬ 
tions today Why do modern employers 
treat workers better? How do the employers 
benefit if their workers are contented? 

2- Compare a modem labor union and a medi¬ 
eval guild with respect to membership, pur¬ 
poses, and activities. In what important 
ways are they similar? In what aspects are 
they basically different? 

3- Why were labor unions generally outlawed 
in the early nineteenth century? Why have 
they since been granted full legal recogni¬ 
tion in democratic nations? 


Kart Mart predicted that the workers would 
eventually take over control of all business r 
What reasons did he offer for his predic¬ 
tion? Have the events of the past century 
proved or disproved his reasoning? Justify 
your answer, 

5. Explain the statement; The desire for profit 
is the steam engine which drives the 
capitalist economic system, Would you 
expect people to work as hard in a socialist 
economy as they do under capitalism? Ex¬ 
plain. 

6. Why did repressive laws fail to stop the 
growth of socialism in nineteenth-century 
Europe? Why have the Socialists, although 
a legal party, gained relatively few support¬ 
ers in the United States? 

7. Why has communism been called '‘social¬ 
ism in a hurry 8 ? Judging by the experiences 
of the radicals during the French Revolu¬ 
tion, what problems are the Communists 
likely to encounter? 

Specie I activities 

1- Read to the class eyewitness descriptions 
of conditions in British factories, mines, and 
industrial cities during the early nineteenth 
century- Discuss the ways in which advanced 
industrial nations have sought to improve 
the workers" conditions since that time. 

2. Prepare a class report on Robert Owen 
and his famous socialist experiment at New 
Harmony, Indiana. 

* Report on a current industrial dispute. Find 
out the reasons for the dispute and discuss 
the actions taken by each side. 

4, Write to your local Social Security Board 
for information about the benefits to which 
the average American worker is entitled 
at the present time. What changes may be 
expected by the time you will be eligible to 
retire? 
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45 I REVOLUTIONARY 
IN AGRICULTURE AND 



ADVANCES 
SCIENCE 


One of the most remarkable developments 
in modem history was the rapid increase of 
Europe's population. Even though many 
people left for America, the population of 
that continent grew from about 100,000,000 
to about 200,000,000 during the course of 
the eighteenth century. It more than doubled 
again in the nineteenth century and con¬ 
tinued to grow rapidly after that. By the 
mid-twentieth century; the number of Eu¬ 
rope's inhabitants had reached the figure of 
550,000,000. This gain in population, it 
should be noted, was accompanied by a 
general rise in living standards. 

Three major factors contributed to this 
amazing development. First, the coming 
of the Machine Age made it possible to 
provide manufactured goods and employ¬ 
ment for millions of additional people. Sec- 
On d t the spectacular advances which were 
taking place in medicine and other sciences 
led to better health conditions and greatly 
increased life expectancy for persons in the 
Western world. Finally, there was a revolu¬ 
tion in agriculture. This, together with the 
opening of new' farmlands On other conti¬ 
nents, supplied an abundance of food for 
Europe’s expanding population. Since the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution has already been dis¬ 
cussed in a preceding chapter, we shall de¬ 
vote most of our space here to studying these 
last two developments. These were occurring 
about the same time as the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution and were verv dosclv related to it 


THE REVOLUTION tN 
AGRICULTURE 

Improvements in Eighteenth-Century 
English Agriculture, The Agricultural Revo¬ 
lution, like the Industrial Revolution, began 
in eighteenth-century England. At the open¬ 
ing of theccntuTy, the old medieval manorial 
system (see pp. 182-184) still existed almost 
unchanged throughout most of Europe, 
Farming methods were, on the whole, little 
more advanced than those of the Middle 
Ages. However the fast-growing towns and 
cities required a steadily increasing supply of 
food. Some enterprising upper-class English 
landowners, seeing an opportunity to make 
large profits, began to experiment with new 
methods in order to increase production. 

One of these ''gentlemen farmers," Jethro 
Tull, discovered a way of using his land 
more efficiently. Instead of scattering his 
seed, he planted it in straight row's. More¬ 
over, lie kept the ground between the rows 
loose by regular hoeing. When his laborers 
protested against the additional work, Tull 
invented two simple machines, the seed drill 
and the horse-draivn hoc or cultivator, to 
overcome their objections. Tull found that 
his new methods required less labor and re¬ 
sulted in larger crops. 

Other important advances were made by a 
wealthy retired statesman. Lord TouTishend, 
Towns hen d abandoned the old custom of 
leaving one-third of the land fallow and 
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started the practice of crop rotation. In the 
fields formerly left idle, he planted either 
turnips, which did not exhaust the soil. Or 
clover, which actually added to its fertility . 
These crops provided excellent fodder for 
farm animals so that more could be raised 
and kept alive over the ranter. 

Still another eighteenth-century English 
landowner who gained fame by his experi¬ 
ments was Robert Bakcwcll. Bakcwcll care 
fully selected the best sheep available for 
breeding purposes. He developed large, 
healthy new varieties to replace the thin 
scrawny animals of the past. Cow and pig 
breeders also obtained excellent results: by 
using similar methods. The successes of 
Bakcwell, Tull, Townshend, and the other 
"'scientific farmer^ 1 shortly revolutionised 
English agriculture. 

The Enclosure Movement in England. 
The large landowners of England were quick 
to adopt the new advanced farming meth- 
ods. But the great majority of peasants clung 
to the old, traditional wap. Few had either 
the education or the capital needed for ex¬ 
periments. Moreover, the old thrce-fidd 
system (see p. IS?) hindered progress be¬ 
cause any change required the approval of 
the entire village community . Unable to sell 
their produce as cheaply as the more efficient 
large landowners, the peasants generally fell 
on a period of hard times. 

Pariiamenl sought to help the situation 
by passing a scries of Enclosure Acts, The 
old system of dividing the land into strips 
was gradually abolished. The fields and com¬ 
mons of thousands of villages were enclosed 
as private farms. However, just as in the 
earlier Enclosure movement (sec p. 266), 
the large landowners gained while the small 
peasants and tenants lost out. After the en¬ 
closure of the open fields, the latter were 
generally left with little or no land. Some 


remained in the rural districts as low-paid 
laborers on the large estates. The rest had to 
seek a living elsewhere, usually in the new 
industrial cities or in distant America. 

Despite the sufferings of the peasants, $ o- 
cietv as a whole probably benefited from the 
changed system of landholding. The large 
farms, using the new r scientific methods, 
produced more food for the rapidly growing 
cities. Moreover, they did so with fewer 
workers. The displaced peasants provided an 
abundant supply of cheap labor for the new 
factories. Thus the Agricultural Revolution 
played an important part in advancing the 
Industrial Revolution, 

Continued Agricultural Progress, The In¬ 
dustrial Revolution, in turn, contributed to 
the progress of agriculture. The first really 
important farm machine, the reaper, was pat¬ 
ented by an American, Cyrus McCormick, 
in 1834. "Hie reaper greatly speeded up the 
harvesting of grain. Many other ingenious 
farm machines were invented during the 
course of the next century. Especially sig- 
nificant was the tractor. By utilising the 
power of the gasoline engine, the tractor 
made it possible for the farmer to use all 
sorts of heavy machinery and accomplish 
more work. It also saved him the labor and 
expense of caring for draft animals and 
growing their fodder. Other examples of im¬ 
portant farm machines art the combine, 
which reaps and threshes grain, the com 
picker, and the cotton picker. 

Large amounts of foodstuffs used to be 
wasted because they could not easily be 
preserved or moved to market. Improved 
and cheaper means of transportation made 
it practical for the farmer to ship his crops 
even to markets thousands of miles away. 
New methods of preserving food-refrigera¬ 
tion, canning, dehydration (drying), frees 
ing—greatly reduced waste from spoilage. 


"x. 



The rapid development of modern form ma¬ 
chinery is shown in these two pictures. The 
relatively crude mid-nineleenth-century reaper 
shown above required a huge amount of hu¬ 
man and animal labor. The tractor-drawn com¬ 
bine at the right enables today's farmer to 
harvest his crop quickly and effectively. 

New discoveries in science helped the 
farmer In other ways. About the middle of 
the nineteenth century a German chemist, 
Justus von Liebig, proved that soil serves 
plants mainly as the source of mimembn 
Three in particular—nitrates, phosphates, 
and potash—are essential for plant growth. 
Soon chemists found inexpensive methods 
to produce artificial fertilizers containing 
these minerals and thereby enabled the 
farmer to enrich his soil. Other scientists de¬ 
veloped powerful poisons to fight plant pests 
and diseases and helped create many im¬ 
proved varieties of plants and animals. At 
the opening of the eighteenth century, it 
took the labor of nine farm families to raise 
surplus food for one city family. Today a 
single American farmer, using modem meth¬ 
ods and machinery, can easily feed his own 
family and seven others. 

Widespread Adopt! on of Modem Farm¬ 
ing Methods. Some time elapsed before the 
new scientific agriculture came into general 
use on the continent of Europe. In many 



parts of western Europe—notably in France, 
western and southern Germany, and north' 
em Italy—the French Revolution abolished 
serfdom and broke up the large estates of 
the nobles and clergy. The peasants, who 
became owners of their small plots, con¬ 
tinued to follow? the old farming methods. 
The governments of central and eastern 
Europe, influenced by liberal ideas or fears 
of revolt, also ended serfdom during the 
course of the nineteenth century. However, 
the artistocrats were still so powerful that 
the newly liberated serfs were granted little 
or no land. Most of them continued as ten¬ 
ants or workers on the large estates. Since 
labor w r as cheap, the landowners saw little 
reason to invest in expensive farm ma¬ 
chinery. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, vast new areas were opened up to finn¬ 
ing in the United States, Canada, Argentina, 
and Australia. In these countries, modem 
machinery came into use quickly because of 
the scarcity of labor. Thanks to improved 
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In most European nations, the farmers 
gradually succeeded in adjusting to the new 
conditions. They raised more dairy products, 
vegetables, and other easily perishable arti¬ 
cles, Since these foods could not be trans¬ 
ported long distances, European farmers did 
not have to fear overseas competition. They 
also united in large organizations called farm 
cooperatives. The cooperatives eliminated 
unnecessary middlemen's costs, made loans 
to their members for the purchase of mod¬ 
em equipment, and found new markets for 
their produce. Thus the eventual result of 
cheap foreign competition was the modem i- 


Modern medical progress has been very rapid, 
especially during the twentieth century. Com¬ 
pare the operating room of the 1890's In □ 
pointing by the American artist Thomas Bakins 
(above) with the present-day one m the photo¬ 
graph at the right. 


transportation, the farmers there were able 
to ship off large quantities of grain and meat 
to feed populous Europe. 

The immediate result of these develop¬ 
ments was a crisis in European agriculture. 
Most of Europe's fanners—large and small 
alike—were unable to meet the overseas com¬ 
petition. For a time they suffered severe 
hardship. Governments finally came to the 
rescue by imposing high tariffs to protect 
them against the cheap foreign foodstuffs. 
More important, the} 1 established schools 
and societies to teach better agricultural 
practices to the farming population. 
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ration of agriculture over a large pari of 
Europe. 

Some Remaining Problems. In some coun¬ 
tries, especially in caskm and southern Eu¬ 
rope little was done to help the poor peas¬ 
ants, They continued to work hard for a 
hare living, much as their ancestors had done 
during the Middle Ages. Dissatisfied with 
their lot they began to demand land reform. 
That is to say, they sought to obtain land 
through the breakup of the large estates. 
Where they could not achieve their aim 
peacefully, they often became a powerful 
force for revolution. 

Similar problems have recently arisen in 
many Asian countries, where the old ways 
of farming have continued unchanged even 
though population has been increasing 
rapidly. There, too, agitation has developed 
for a division of the large estates. Land re¬ 
form may be an essential step in improving 
the condition of the peasants. But it h also 
important that the peoples of Asia learn and 
apply the modem methods which were fea¬ 
tures of the Agricultural Revolution in the 
Western world. 

PROGRESS IN MEDICINE 
AND OTHER SCIENCES 

The Scientific Method, The brains of 
modem man are neither bigger nor better 
than those of his ancestors. Yet he has found 
the answers to some of the riddles which 
completely baffled the great thinkers of the 
past—even the brilliant Greeks and the 
gifted, many-sided men of the Renaissance, 
For modern science has taken their out¬ 
standing qualities, the inquiring spirit and 
logical reasoning, and has added a third 
ingredient, exactness. A modem scientist 
may take years to establish a single fact. He 
begins with a problem, usually some strange 


phenomenon for which no satisfactory ex¬ 
planation exists. To solve it, he uses the 
most accurate instruments available and car¬ 
ries out a long series of painstaking experi¬ 
ments. Only when he has completed his 
experiments does he offer a hypothesis, or 
theory, to explain what he has observed. 
Then other scientists carefully repeat all of 
the experiments in order to verify Oi dip 
prove his theory. 

Experimentation* observation, hypothesis, 
and verification—these are the steps in the 
modem scientific method, ft is a time-con¬ 
suming and laborious process, but a remark¬ 
ably accurate one. By building slowly but 
solidly, one fact at a time, modern scientists 
have revolutionized industry and agriculture, 
brought about many other improvements in 
man's way of life, and opened the door to 
new fields of future scientific exploration. 

The Progress of Medical Science. The first 
spectacular successes of the scientific method 
were achieved by medical science. In early 
modern times, the average European had a 
life expectancy of only about thirty years. 
Though many people lived to a ripe old 
age, many more died in infancy or child¬ 
hood. Physicians usually could prescribe 
nothing better for their patients than a few 
crude medicines, hot or cold compresses, 
and bloodletting. 

One of the worst plagues w-as smallpox, 
which periodically swept through cities and 
countryside, killing many of its victims and 
leaving the rest with weakened bodies 
and pock-marked faces. An English doctor* 
Edward jennet, discovered that people who 
had previously had cowpox, a mild disease 
acquired from cattle, were immune. In 1796, 
he finally dared to inoculate a young boy 
with cow pox as a protection against small¬ 
pox. Jennets experiment proved a success. 
The practice of vaccination spread like wild- 
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Ere. Within a few years, smallpox was al¬ 
most eliminated from the civilized world. 
Still, nobody knew what actually caused the 
disease or why vaccination prevented it. 

More than a half-century passed before 
the cause of infectious disease was db- 
covered. In IS6> P after years of careful re¬ 
search, a modest French professor, Louis 
Pasteur, was able to show tlsat such diseases 
were caused by tiny microbes or germs, visi¬ 
ble Only under a powerful magnifying lens. 
For a time, medical men ridiculed the no¬ 
tion that microscopic creatures could cause 
illnesses which killed human beings and ani¬ 
mals, A few years later, however, the Ger¬ 
man scientist Robert Koch verified Pasteur's 
theory by identifying the germs which cause 
tuberculosis and cholera. After that, the 
germ theory of disease was accepted by 
scientists every where. 

Pasteur's germ theory opened the way for 
many medical advances. In the last decade 
of the nineteenth centUTv, a German scien¬ 
tist, Emil von Behring, showed wily vaccina¬ 
tion works and discovered a serum to protect 
people against diphtheria. Von Behring's 
success led to the creation of serums against 
tetanus, typhoid fever, and other diseases. 
In I902 r an American doctor, Walter Reed, 
proved that the germ of yellow 1 fever was 
carried from one person to another by a cer¬ 
tain type of mosquito. Reed s discovery led 
to another important method of preventing 
disease—by exterminating mosquitoes, rats, 
and other known disease-carriers. Especially 
significant progress has been made during 
the past half-century. Scientists have dis¬ 
covered powerful medications, notably the 
sulfa drugs and the antibiotics, which are 
effective in fighting many different kinds of 
germs. They have won spectacular success in 
preventing infantile paralysis. In recent yearc* 
they have even begun to deal successfully 


with two of mankind's greatest killers, cancer 
and heart disease. Though still in an early 
stage, medical research has already helped to 
increase greatly the life expectancy of the 
average person in advanced industrial na¬ 
tions. 

Discoveries in Biology, Biology, literally 
+i thc study of living things/' was another 
branch of science which made amazing 
strides forward. In the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, two German scientists 
showed that all living things are composed 
of tiny cells containing a H 'Using jefly*" the 
protoplasm. Some scientists then began to 
study what goes on inside the protoplasm, 
which functions somewhat like a chemical 
laboratory for the human body. Others con¬ 
centrated on specific pails of the body, such 
as the blood, the glands, and the nervous 
system. Still another important field of 
biological research was nutrition. Experts in 
this field developed a system for measuring 
the energy content of different foods and 
proved that small quantities of certain food 
substances, the minerals and vitamins, are 
essential to health. 

One of the most revolutionary discoveries 
of modem biology was the theory of evolu¬ 
tion. This was set forth by the English nat¬ 
uralist Charles Darwin in the Origin of 
Species, published in 1859. Darwin claimed 
that all living organisms are descended from 
a common ancestor, a simple form of life 
which appeared on earth hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of years ago. The many different species 
which exist today are the result of a long T 
slow process, which he called 'natural selec¬ 
tion." As proof, Darwin showed that each 
species tends to multiply so rapidly that, 
left unchecked, it would overcrowd the earth 
in a few generations. Nevertheless, the num¬ 
bers remain more or less constant because 
life is an unceasing struggle for survival 
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Only a small percentage, the J 'fittest/' sur¬ 
vive. The)- possess certain special character¬ 
istics which enable them to make a better 
adjustment to their environment, Since they 
often pass on these characteristics to their 
offspring, the changes may in time become 
great enough to give rise to a new species. 

Scarcely less important than Darwin's 
theory was the new science of genetics, the 
study of heredity'. The foundation for ge¬ 
netics was laid by an Austrian monk, Gregor 
Mendel* in the middle of the nineteenth 
century'. By crossing different varieties of 
sweet peas for many years, Mendel discov- 
ered that hereditary characteristics are passed 
on in a definite pattern. A half-century’ later, 
other experimenters discovered that heredity 
is determined bv microscopic cell particles 
called genes and that accidental changes in 
these par rides produce a marked difference, 
or mutation, in the offspring. The study of 
genetics has proved especially helpful in 
breeding superior varieties of plants and ani¬ 
mals. 

Achievements in Chemistry', A third field 
of scientific research, chemistry', deals pri¬ 
marily with the way substances combine to 
form new ones. One of the founders of mod¬ 
em chemistry was a wealthy Frenchman, 
Antoine Lavoisier, who lived in the late 
eighteenth century, Lavoisier burned differ¬ 
ent substances in a closed chamber and 
proved that there was no change in their 
weight. This showed that the basic elements 
remained the same even though their ap¬ 
pearance was completely altered. 

To explain this phenomenon, an English 
chemist, John Dalton, proposed the atomic 
theory in 1&1G, According to Dalton's 
theory, all matter is composed of minute 
'building blocks/' which he called atoms. 
The atoms of the different elements vary in 
size and characteristics. Though the dements 


themselves can and do combine to form 
new substances, their atoms always remain 
the same. 

Guided by this theory* a Russian scientist, 
Dmitri Mendelyeev (I83-M907), arranged 
ail of the known elements in a table accord - 
ing to their atomic weights. He showed that 
the elements fell naturally into certain 
groups with similar properties. Since many 
gaps appeared in the table, chemists began 
to search for the missing elements. To date, 
approximately two hundred elements, in¬ 
cluding some which are very rare on earth, 
have been identified and their properties 
have been explored. 

When applied for practical purposes, the 
chemists" researches had far-reaching effects, 
Wc have already seen, for example* that 
chemistry played a vital role in petroleum 
refining, the creation of synthetic materials, 
and the development of fertilizers and in¬ 
secticides for agriculture. Medicine and 
biology also benefited as chemists created 
lifesaving drugs and studied the chemical 
reactions within the human body- 

Advances in Physics* Physics, which 
studies the behavior of the various forms of 
energy and matter* also made notable ad¬ 
vances, During the early nineteenth century'* 
physicists were especially in teres ted in the 
steam engine and the way it converts heat 
into motion. The results of their researches 
were subsequently applied in developing the 
gasoline engine* the refrigerator, and other 
devices utilizing heat energy. Other physi¬ 
cists, studying the behavior of metals, helped 
bring about improvements in metallurgy* es¬ 
pecially in the production of steel and steel 
alloys. Still another group of phvsicists ex- 
peri men ted with the properties of light. 
Their discoveries led, among other things* 
to the development of improved lenses for 
microscopes and telescopes. These improved 




With powerful! modem tele¬ 
scopes, astronomers con ex¬ 
plore larger areas of the 
heavens than ever before. 
They have discovered that our 
solar system is only one of 
many thousands that moke up 
the galaxy (huge star-cluster) 
known as the Milky Way. The 
universe, they have found, 
contains an incredible num¬ 
ber of such go I oxi es- 


instmineiits, in turn, were of groat value to 
scientists, particularly in the fields of 
medical research and astronomy. 

Probably the most important field of nine¬ 
teenth--century physical research was the 
study of magnetism. We have seen how 
Faraday's experiments with magnetism led 
to the invention of the electric generator. 
As physicists continued to study electricity 
and magnetism, they made Other valuable 
discoveries. In 1887, a German scientist, 
Heinrich Hertz, proved the existence of dec 
tromagnetic waves which travel through 


space much as the rays of light do. Hertz's 
work laid the basis for the invention of the 
wireless and opened up an entirely new field 
of physical research, electronics. 

The Birth of Nuclear Physics. During the 
twentieth century 7 , physics has made its most 
spectacular gains in atomic research. Roent¬ 
gen's X-ray machine derived its name from 
the fact that it produced an unknown type 
of radiation. The nature of this mysterious 
radiation was discovered by two French 
scientists, Pierre Curie and his wife Marie, 
in 1898. The Curies proved that a rare heavy 
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dement, radium, gives off radiation similar 
to the X-ray and slowly turns to lead. Their 
discovery cast doubt upon Dalton's atomic 
theory, because it indicated that atoms were 
not the unchanging "building blocks 1 ' he 
had supposed. 

Physicists immediately tackled this new 
problem, Within a decide, they were able 
to describe the atom as a kind of miniature 
universe within which tinv particles the elec¬ 
trons, revolve rapidly around a larger par- 
tide in the center* the nucleus. Jti recent 
years, nuclear physicists have discovered that 
the nucleus consists of a bewildering variety' 
of particles which move around rapidly and 
behave in unexpected ways. Hus is a far cry 
indeed from the stable atom pictured by 
Dalton only a century earlier. 

Though midcar physics is a new field of 
scientific research, its discoveries have al¬ 
ready produced sensational results. A great 
German mathcmatidan H Albert Einstein 
i 1879-1955 ) p predicted that tremendous 
amounts of energy could be released by split¬ 
ting the atom, His theory was proved by 
the creation of the tremendously destructive 
atomic bomb during World War N (see 
p. 643), A few years later, in 1949, American 
scientists succeeded in producing an even 
more powerful weapon, the hydrogen bomb, 
which derives its energy from the fusion* or 
joining together, of atoms, Atomic energy 
can be used not only for destruction but 
also to help mankind. Scientists have already 
designed atomic reactors to produce elec¬ 
tricity and drive ships. They are now search¬ 
ing for other ways of harnessing this new 
source of power. So great are the possibil¬ 
ities of atomic energy that the second half 
of the twentieth century is already being 
hailed as the Atomic Age. 

The Importance of Scientific Research. 
Tn recognition of its manv achievements* sci¬ 


ence has risen to a central position in the 
modern world. Schools offer a variety of sci¬ 
ence courses at all levels, from the elemen¬ 
tary school through the university. Business 
concerns have found it profitable to establish 
large scientific laboratories, which carry on 
research both in pure science and in its prac 
tieal applications. Modern governments, par¬ 
ticularly those of the United States and 
Russia, spend large sums each year on scien¬ 
tific research—for peaceful purposes as well 
as preparation for war. 

Striking proof of the importance attached 
to science was furnished recently by the plan- 
n mg and execution of a remarkable scientific 
project, the International Geophysical Year, 
1957-1938. Teams of scientists from more 
than thirty nations worked together in al¬ 
most every field of research. A spectacular 
feature of Mac International Geophysical Year 
was the rivalry which developed between 
the Russian and American governments in 
launching man-made satellites. Using giant 
rockets, they shot containers loaded with sci¬ 
entific instruments many miles into space, 
where they went into orbit and began to cin 
de either the earth or sun. The satellites not 
only provided invaluable information about 
conditions in outer space but also helped 
determine the exact size and shape of the 
earth. 

On the whole, the achievements of science 
may well impress us as extraordinarily great. 
Yet w-c must remember that the scientific 
method is only a few centuries old and that 
the rate of scientific progress is still increas¬ 
ing rapidly. One scientist has described the 
sum total of nnr scientific knowledge so far 
as only "a thin film on the deep sea of our 
ignorance.” Who knows what monumental 
discoveries scientists will make in the future 
as the} continue their explorations into the 
vast unknown? 



Checking the facts 

1. Explain; Agricultural Revolution; crop ro¬ 
tation; Enclosure Acts; scientific agriculture; 
land reform; germ theory of disease; theory 
of evolution; genetics; nuclear physics; Inter¬ 
national Geophysical Year f 1977-19SS); 
man-made satcllites. 

2. Identify: Tull; Townshcnd; Bake well; Mc¬ 
Cormick; Liebig; Jcnncr; Pasteur; Koch; von 
Behring; Reed; Darwin; Mendel- Lavoisier; 
Dalton; Mendclyccv; Hertz; Pierre and 
Marie Curie; Einstein. 

I, What important agricultural discoveries 
were made by the eighteenth-century "gen¬ 
tlemen fanners”? 

4, What is meant by the term "the enclosure 
movement”? Why did the Enclosure Acts 
hurt the small English farmers? What bene¬ 
fits resulted for society as a whole? 

5- How did new machinery and new scien¬ 
tific discoveries stimulate agricultural prog' 
less during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries? 

6. How did the opening of new farm lands in 
the Western Hemisphere affect European 
agriculture? How did European farmers 
adjust to the challenge? 

7. Explain what is meant by the term "the 
scientific method/" How has this method 
fostered accuracy and exactness? 

8. Describe briefly the major modem achieve¬ 
ments in each of these fields: medicine; 
biolog); chemistry; physics. 

Applying history 

1. Why was England a pioneer in improving 
agricultural methods? Why did the United 


States lead the way in the large-scale use 
of farm machinery? 

2. Explain: The modem farmer can make ten 
ears of com grow where one ear grew be¬ 
fore, Is it likely that food production can 
continue indefinitely to increase at such a 
rapid rate? Explain, 

Why did the theories of such nineteenth' 
century scientists as Darwin and Pasteur 
encounter great opposition? Why are scien¬ 
tists today less likely to meet this kind of 
opposition? 

4. The rate of scientific and industrial progress 
has been increasing steadily for the past two 
hundred years. Why docs such rapid change 
create problems for society? Would it be 
desirable to reduce the sums of money pres¬ 
ently spent on scientific research? Explain. 

5. What is the difference between “pure re¬ 
search” and "applied research”? Which do 
you consider more Important? Explain. 

Special activities 

L Discuss the question; Ts the population 
theory of Mai thus still valid despite modem 
scientific discoveries? 

2. On the basis of your study of agricultural 
developments during the last two centuries, 
describe an imaginary visit to a scientific 
"farm" of the future. 

1. Report to the class on the latest research 
achievements in one of the major fields of 
science. Discuss the discoveries which may 
be expected in the course of your lifetime. 

4. Post newspaper and magazine dippings 
showing current scientific discoveries on 
your class bulletin board. 
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46 I MODERN SOCIETY 
AND CULTURE 



In every great period of history, there exist 
persons who feel sympathy for their kss for¬ 
tunate fellow beings and demand better 
treatment for them. As one example, we 
might take the Philosophers of the Enlight¬ 
enment. By sharply criticizing the evils of 
the Old Regime, Hie Philosophers inspired 
many of the reforms of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, During the era of the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution. a similar role was played by the hu¬ 
manitarians, As we have seen (see pp. 384^- 
385), the humanitarians were influential in 
bringing about improved conditions for the 
early factory- workers. They also awakened 
the public conscience to the existence of 
other grave social abuses. Thanks largely to 
their leadership, the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries proved a period of ex¬ 
traordinary' social progress, 

RECENT SOCIAL REFORMS 

Abolition of Slavery. One of the worst 
blots on Western civilization, Negro slavery* 
was finally erased during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury; The French revolutionaries had pro¬ 
claimed their belief that all human beings, 
regardless of race or color, should have equal 
rights. Thcv had pioneered the way by free¬ 
ing all slaves in the French colonies (see 
p.343i. 


After years of agitation by the humani¬ 
tarians, other countries followed France's 
lead. Great Britain began by outlawing the 
slave hade in 1807. A generation later, in 
1833, slavery was abolished throughout the 
British Empire, In the United States, the 
slaves were emancipated in 1S6> after a long 
and bloody civil war. There was also strong 
opposition to emancipation in Brazil. When 
the Negroes were finally freed in that coum 
try in 1888, slavery virtually disappeared 
from the civilized world. 

Better Treatment of Criminals. Another 
important field of reform was in the treat¬ 
ment of criminals. As we have seen, it was 
customary in the eighteenth century to im¬ 
pose the death penalty for a large number of 
offenses. Even minor crimes were punishable 
by flogging, mutilation, or long prison terms, 
If a person fell into debt, he was thrown into 
prison and was sometimes kept there for 
years. The Jailers were often very brutal. Be¬ 
cause of the lack of sanitary' facilities, poor 
food, and other bad conditions, large num¬ 
bers of prisoners died. Those who survived 
were usually broken in health and spirit. 

Tn the late eighteenth century, the Italian 
Philosopher Cesarc Bcccaria wrote On 
Crimes dud Punishirt&rtlS, a powerful plea 
for the revision of criminal law's and penal¬ 
ties. A few years later, an English humani- 
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tarian T John Howard, further aroused the 
public by describing the horrible conditions 
in the prisons. Largely as a result of the 
efforts of these two reformers, the worst evils 
were gradually eliminated. Imprisonment of 
debtors was ended. The penalties for crime 
were made less harsh and the treatment of 
prisoners was improved. 

Some of the greatest gains in the w'ar 
against crime have been made in the twen¬ 
tieth century. The modem theory i$ to deal 
with criminals as the victims of circum¬ 
stances. who should be given remedial treat¬ 
ment rather than punishment. Measures 
have also been taken to prevent crime. For 
example, many modem governments have 
tom down slums, which often serve as breed¬ 
ing places of crime, and have replaced them 
with modem housing projects and play¬ 
grounds. 

Other Humane Reforms. Mentally de¬ 
ranged persons also benefited from the new* 
more humane attitude. During the Middle 
Ages, tbev had been horribly mistreated in 
the belief that they were possessed by de 
mo ns. Even in modem times, many were 
chained in cellars or attics. Others were con¬ 
fined in institutions where a sane person 
would have been driven out of his mind. 

In the late nineteenth century, insanity” 
was finally recognized as a ty-pe of illness. An 
Austrian physician, Sigmund Freud, was one 
of the pioneers in psychiatry, the study of 
mental disease, Freud showed that mental 
ailments may be caused by disturbing expert 
cnees, especially in early childhood, even 
though the person cannot consciously re¬ 
member them, Freud's theories have proved 
helpful in both the prevention and the 
treatment of mental illness. In recent years, 
medical science has also made important dis¬ 
coveries about the physical aspects of mental 


disease and has experimented with drugs and 
several other promising remedies. 

Other n i netoenth-ccntury reformers 
pressed governments to raise moral standards. 
As a result of their efforts, laws were passed 
against the sale and use of dangerous habit- 
forming narcotics. Temperance movements 
were started to restrict or even prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. Governments 
also enacted civil service reform laws, de¬ 
signed to secure more honest and capable 
public officials. 

The Struggle for Women's Rights. 

Women made great progress during this pe¬ 
riod toward a position of equality with men. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
people generally believed that a woman's 
main duty in life was to get married, keep 
house, and raise a family. Hie little educa¬ 
tion that she received was in training for 
these duties. Her legal status was similar to 
that of a child. She could not vote or hold 
office. When she married, her property went 
to her husband. If he divorced her, he could 
keep the children and the property. For 
women of the middle and upper classes* only 
teaching and a few similar types of employ' 
ment were open, 

During the first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, an energetic American educator, Emma 
Willard, succeeded in establishing several 
women's colleges and in gaining admission 
for women to a few of the existing institu¬ 
tions of higher learning. Once women found 
it possible to obtain a hotter education, they 
were gradually able to enter the professions 
and secure positions in the business world. 
They” also made significant improvements in 
their legal and social position during the sec¬ 
ond half of the nineteenth century. But it 
was not until the tw entieth eentiiTy that they 
finally gained the vote in the United States, 
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Great Britain, and other advanced nations. 
Today* women in these countries enjoy vir¬ 
tually equal rights with men. 

Public Education, Far-reaching advances 
came in the field of public education. The 
first public schools in modem Europe were 
established in Prussia, by the enlightened 
Frederick the Great [see p. 321}* T'he 
Prussian schools were used to promote the 
interests of the state. Accordingly p they em¬ 
phasized strict discipline, high standards of 
thoroughness and accuracy, and the spirit of 
patriotism. However, rigid social discrimina¬ 
tion was practiced. The large majority of 
youngsters attended school for only a few 
years and were trained mainly in practical 
subjects. Only a small percentage, chiefly 
children of the upper classes, went on to the 
high schools, where they received a classical 
education in preparation for the universities. 
The Prussian system was extended to the rest 
of Germany when that country became a 
united nation. It also serv ed as a model for 
most of Europe. 

The United States, like Prussia, was a 
pioneer in providing popular education. Free 
public schools were created by almost all of 
the states in the late eighteenth and eariy 
nineteenth centuries. Today, many states 
have compulsory education to the age of 
eighteen, free evening classes for adults, free 
community colleges, and inexpensive state 
universities. American education has also 
been progressive in its course of study and 
methods of instruction. The early emphasis 
on classical subjects, especially Greek and 
Latin, has given way to a broad curriculum 
designed to prepare students for modem-day 
living. In manv respects, American public 
education is the best in the world. 

In the past half-century, Russian educa¬ 
tion has also made amazing gains. After the 


Communists came into power in 19!7 P they 
concentrated for a time on elementary edu¬ 
cation. for adults as well as children. Illiter¬ 
acy was virtually wiped out within a single 
generation. Meanwhile, a great expansion 
of technical schools and universities w r as 
bunched. However, in Russia, unlike the 
United States, students are not free to choose 
their careers. They are directed into those 
fields where the state thinks they are most 
needed. In recent years, the Russian govern¬ 
ment has been able to boast that it is 
producing more scientists and engineers 
than all the other nations of the world com¬ 
bined. 

The Role of the Churches, Events during 
the nineteenth century also had important 
effects on the churches, Protestant and 
Catholic alike. During most of this period, 
the leadens of the various established churches 
(see p. 2JO) generally favored aristocratic 
governments and conservative policies. They 
showed little sympathy for the lower classes. 
Many reformers therefore became antidcri- 
cals, opposed to the power of the church. 
Some even demanded the separation of 
church and state, which had long been prac¬ 
ticed in the United States. This meant that 
the government would cut all ties with the 
church, and the church, in turn, would 
limit itself to purely religious affairs. Wher¬ 
ever the antidcricals gained control of the 
government, their policies gave rise to sharp 
conflict. 

This conflict had certain unexpected re¬ 
sults, To regain popular support, the 
churches showed a new interest in the prob¬ 
lems of the common people. In 1891, Pope 
Leo XIII urged capital and labor to work 
together in the true Christian spirit. He 
favored labor unions, co-operatives, progres¬ 
sive social legislation, and 4f a living family 
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wage.” Many of the Protestant churches also 
issued statements calling for fa preaching so¬ 
cial improvements. This movement to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of the lower classes was 
named ' Christian socialism*' because it ad¬ 
vocated social reforms based on the teach¬ 
ings of Christianity, 

Christianity also made considerable gains 
in another sphere. Protestants and Catholics 
redoubled their efforts to convert the native 
peoples of x^frica and Asia. Many of their 
missionaries were trained to give medical 
care as welt as spiritual guidance. By the 
mid-twentieth century, Christianity was pro¬ 
fessed by almost one-third of the human race 
and had far more adherents than any other 
religion. This remarkable growth was strik¬ 
ing proof of the continuing vitality of Chris¬ 
tian principles after almost two thousand 
years. 

CULTURAL TRENDS IN 
RECENT TIMES 

The Romantic Movement. Since culture 
usually reflects the conditions of the time, it 
might be expected that the last two hun¬ 
dred years w p ou!d be a period of great cultural 
change. During the latter part of the eight¬ 
eenth century* Rousseau and a few other in¬ 
tellectual leaders began to rebel against the 
restrictions imposed on writers and artists 
by the rigid rules of classicism (see pp, 282- 
284). They also questioned the basic ideas of 
the Enlightenment, especially the belief that 
men could create a perfect society by follow¬ 
ing the dictates of reason* These doubts 
seemed confirmed by the bloody Reign of 
Tenor during the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic Wars. In the early nine¬ 
teenth century, therefore, the influence of 
classicism and the Enlightenment waned 


and a new movement called Romanticism 
arose. 

The Romantics as a group glorified man's 
instincts and emotions, "those reasons of the 
heart of which reason itself knows nothing/* 
They stressed freedom for the individual, his 
right to follow his natural impulses instead 
of conforming to rales and regulations. Ro¬ 
mantic writers, artists, and musicians gave 
expression to these ideas in a wide variety of 
ways. Many followed Rousseau in advo¬ 
cating a return to nature. Others turned to 
religion and the traditions of the past par¬ 
ticularly of the Middle Ages. Still others, 
moved by the plight of the poor, drew up 
plans for Utopias where poverty and oppres¬ 
sion would no longer exist. 

Romantic Literature. The fresh ideas of 
Romanticism inspired an outburst of cultural 
activity throughout Europe, fn literature, 
the pioneer of Romanticism was Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe (1749—1832). Goethe, 
one of the great literary figures of all time, 
won fame as a poet T novelist, and playwright. 
His masterpiece was tire lengthy poetic 
drama Faust, in which lie expressed his own 
search for the meaning of life. The hero, 
Faust, is an aged scholar who offers his soul 
to the devil on condition that all of his 
wishes be granted. After sampling all sorts of 
pleasures, he learns that the most satisfying 
activity is to love and serve one's fellow men. 

The Romantic Movement in literature 
reached its height in Great Britain, which 
could boast a half-dozen outstanding writers 
during the early nineteenth century. One of 
these writers, Lord Byron, showed the Ro¬ 
mantic influence in his life as well as jn his 
poetry. He had several stormy love affairs, 
traveled through Europe for years in search 
of new experiences, and died while still 
young, fighting in the Greek War for Tnde- 
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pendence (sec p. 359). Don Juan* in which 
Byron fully expressed his view of life* is gen¬ 
erally considered his best wort. 

Romanticism came late to France, which 
was exhausted by long years of war and revo¬ 
lution. The outstanding figure of French 
Romanticism was Victor Hugo. Like Goethe, 
Hugo excelled in writing poems, dramas* and 
novels. HLs most Famous novel, Les Mtse- 
rtibtes [ ‘The Unfortunates”), deals with the 
sufferings of the lower classes. The hero of 
the novel remains noble and self-sacrificing 
in spite of harsh mistreatment at the hands 
of the law. 

Romantic Art. The Romantic artists, like 
the writers, felt free to express their own feel¬ 
ings and develop individual styles. They too 
found their themes mainly in nature or in 
historical events. Their paintings attracted 
the favorable attention of wealthy members 
□f the middle class, who were becoming the 
most important customers For works of art. 

The two leading English Romantic paint¬ 
ers. John Constable and William Turner, 
were noted For their beautiful landscapes. 
Their paintings, which were widely copied, 
helped spread the love of nature among the 
common people In France, the outstanding 
Romantic artist was Engine Delacroix; De¬ 
lacroix chose very dramatic subjects and 
painted them in vivid colors. A gpod ex¬ 
ample of his style is the "'Massacre on Scio ” 
based on an atrocity committed by the Turks 
during the Greek War for Indcpendcncc. 

R Oman tic Music. Music was also dccplv 
affected by Romanticism. Freed From the 
restraints of classicism. Romantic composers 
were able to use soaring melodies and rich 
harmonies in order to stir the emotions of 
their listeners. They also Found new themes 
in the folk music of the past and took Full 
advantage of the improvements which had 


taken place in musical instruments. Ro¬ 
manticism remained the dominant influence 
in European music throughout the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

The first, and usually considered the 
greatest, oF the Romantic composers was the 
German Ludwig van Beethoven (1770— 
1827). Especially in his famous symphonies, 
Beethoven sought to express mankind's Striv¬ 
ing for liberty and Other ideals. For a time, 
his works were poorly received by audiences 
unaccustomed to this new type oF musk, 
but his genius was widely recognized before 
his death. Beethoven's personal stniggles are 
reflected in one of his symphonies, the 
Ernie*. The symphony opens on a note of 
defiance and rebellion, plunges into a mood 
of suffering and despair, and concludes with 
an upward surge of joy in triumphant 
achievement 

In opera, the most significant creative 
figure was the nineteenth-century German 
composer Richard Wagner, Wagner was de¬ 
termined to combine all theatrical elements 
—the drama, musk, dancing, and painting— 
to create a new' x ‘super-art/ + His great aper 
a tic work r The Ring of the Niebehmgs, is 
one of the most ambitious musical produc¬ 
tions in history. It consists of four long musi¬ 
cal plays based On old German legends. In 
each of these* Wagner succeeded in weaving 
together music and plot to tell a moving 
story of human passion and conflict. 

ITie Realist Reaction. During the latter 
half of the nineteenth century* the pendu¬ 
lum swung back again from emotion to 
reason. Intellectuals, impressed by the ex¬ 
traordinary successes of science, sought to 
apply the scientific method to their own 
fields. Their aim was to describe in accurate 
detail the ‘'scenes and characters of everyday 
life and real history, the average men and 
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John Constable's Sohsbury Cathedra! (right, 
this poga) is typical of the Romantic artist's 
wark. Paul Cezanne's f/fsioque (below) shows 
how the founder of Fast-Impressionism com¬ 
bined new Impressionist techniques with tra¬ 
ditional form and structure to create a paint' 
mg of lasting beauty. On the facing page are 
some contemporary American exempts** Frank 
Lloyd Wright, a pioneer In modern architecture, 
designed the Johnson Wax Company building 
at Racine, Wisconsin (left and center). At top 
right is on abstract sculpture by Juan de Rivera. 
At the bottom is the exterior of a recently built 
high school or Anchorage, Alaska. 
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women/' Some of the Realists, as they called 
themselves, told shocking stories about sor¬ 
did characters. Others criticized the middle 
class for their self-satisfied, smug attitude. 
Most influential were those who depicted the 
sufferings of the poor. Realists of this type 
plavcd an important role in arousing public 
opinion and in bringing about social reform. 

A French novelist, Hon ore de Balzac, pre¬ 
pared the wav for the new Realist movement, 
Balzac undertook a very ambitious project: 
to portray all of French society as it existed 
in his day. The F lurrntn Comedy, as he ironi¬ 
cally called his work, consists of approxi¬ 
mate! v one hundred novels containing more 
than two thousand characters! Balzac por¬ 
trayed his characters in such detail that they 
seem to come alive. He dealt most success¬ 
fully with the middle class, whose greed and 
mthlessness in the struggle for success he 
held up to scom. 

Russia produced several talented Realist 
writers, whose works ate filled with a melan¬ 
choly spirit reflecting the harshness of life 
under czarist rule. A striking example is 
Feodor Dostoevski- Condemned to death for 
taking part in a revolutionary' reform move¬ 
ment Dostoevski was reprieved at the last 
moment and sentenced to a long term in 
prison. It is hardly surprising that his novels 
reveal a deep sympathy for the plight of 
criminals and outcasts. In Crime and Pun- 
ishmenf. for example, he lavs bare the emo¬ 
tions of an impoverished student who 
commits murder, suffers mental tortures, and 
finally finds redemption through love. 

British literature displayed a very different 
spirit from the Russian. During the Vic¬ 
torian era—so called because it coincided 
with the long reign of Queen Victoria. 1817- 
3901—Great Britain was enjoying the bene- 
fits of the Industrial Revolution and its 


position of world leadership, It is hardly sur¬ 
prising that the Victorian writers generally 
faced the future with confidence and opti¬ 
mism. One of the most influential Victorian 
novelists was Charles Dickens. Having him¬ 
self been a poor orphan child and then a 
police reporter, Dickens based many of his 
novels on his own experiences and observa¬ 
tions. Hb vivid descriptions of terrible con¬ 
ditions: in the fails, workhouses, and factories 
provided strong evidence in support of the 
humanitarians' demands for reforms. De¬ 
spite their bleak settings, however, Dickens* 
novels generally have cheerful character and 
happy endings. 

The Realist movement also exerted a 
strong influence on the drama. The Nor¬ 
wegian playwright Henrik Thscn perfected 
the realistic drama almost single-handedly. 
Some of Ibsen's plays, dealing with social 
problems of the rime, aroused so much popu¬ 
lar protest that the dramatist felt compelled 
to leave his homeland. But his genius even¬ 
tually won him wide recognition and he 
returned to Norway in triumph. 

Modem Art. The changes in art were even 
more striking than those in literature. The 
early Realist painters, like the Realist writers, 
sought to show plain people as they were and 
to expose social evils. But this tvpe of art 
soon went out of fashion, mainly because of 
the invention of the camera. Rather than 
merely imitate photography, many painters 
decided to probe beneath the surface. The 
result of their experiments was a revolution 
in art. To distinguish the new forms from 
the art of the past, they' were labeled “Mod¬ 
em Art.'" Although this is a poor title, since 
every generation calls itself modem, it has 
survived and is still used today. 

Many schools of Modem Art have arisen, 
hut we have space to describe only a few. 
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The earliest group were the Impressionists, 
who sought to capture on canvas the impres¬ 
sion a person gets when he looks at a scene 
casually. They therefore merely sketched in 
the main features in bold brush strokes, al¬ 
lowing the observers mind to fill in the 
details. Similarly, they did not mi* pigments 
on a palette in the traditional style. Instead, 
they used dabs of the basic colors, which the 
viewer's eye blends to form the desired 
shades. Examined at close range, the Impres¬ 
sionists' paintings seem a blotch of colors 
and forms. But when the viewer steps back, 
they suddenly seem to come alive. 

The Impressionists' work, unlike more 
conventional paintings, generally appeared 
rather fiat. The founder of the Post-Impres¬ 
sionist school, Paul Cezanne (IS?9-1906}> 
experimented for years to remedy this weak¬ 
ness, He finally succeeded, by distorting the 
shapes of objects and using thick layers of 
carefully blended colors, in creating on can¬ 
vas the illusion of solidity and depth. 

The most difficult form of Modem Art for 
most people to understand is Abstract Art. 
The Abstractionists say that their aim is to 
express what they see with their minds rather 
than with their eyes alone. For example, they 
may show on a single canvas the way an 
object looks from several different points of 
view" and then add other elements to show r 
what the object means to them. The Spani¬ 
ard Pablo Picasso {bom 1 SSI) is usually con¬ 
sidered the greatest of the Abstract painters. 
The huge mural Guernica, based on the 
bombing of a Spanish town during the Span¬ 
ish Civil War (see pp. 626-627), is one of 
his most famous works. 

Modernism in Other Fields of Culture. 
Architecture also reflected the spirit of 
Modernism. During the nineteenth centuTy, 
architects used a variety of traditional styles 


and usually coveted their buildings with Or¬ 
nate decorations. An American architect, 
Loms Henry Sullivan (1856-1924), urged a 
complete break with the past. Sullivan 
taught that "Form follows Function." By 
this he meant that the style of a building 
should be determined bv the use to which it 
would be put and by the methods and mate¬ 
rials of its construction. Functionalism, the 
architectural style based on Sullivan's theory, 
is best illustrated by the modem skyscraper. 
The skyscrapers beauty is derived not from 
elaborate ornamentation but from the up¬ 
ward thrust of its simple vertical lines. 

The Modernist spirit also led to many 
bold experiments in literature. An extreme 
example is the work of the Irish novelist 
fames Joyce (1882-1941). Joyce's purpose 
was to express people's thoughts and feelings 
exactly as they flow' through the mind- As a 
result, many of the passages in his hooks look 
like a mere jumble of words, without punc¬ 
tuation or sentence structure. Even the 
words themselves are often unfamiliar, be¬ 
cause Joyce felt free to coin new words to 
express his thoughts more exactly. It is inter* 
esting to note that lengthy books have been 
written as J Tceys* F to Joyce s writings, to make 
it possible for the ordinary reader to under¬ 
stand them. 

In music, the Modernist movement was 
led by the French composer Claude Debussy 
(1862-1918) . Debussy disregarded the rules 
of musical composition in order to capture 
for his audience a series of changing snoods. 
In The Afternoon of a Fdun T for example 
the music follows the faun as he leaps 
nimbly from one impulse to another. Even 
the casual listener can appreciate Debussy's 
compositions because of their rich tone 
colon and harmonies. Many later Modernist 
composers, on the other hand, have expert- 
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mented with music containing a]! sorts ot 
unusual sounds and strange discords. 

The Expansion of Modem Culture. Al¬ 
though constant experimentation is char¬ 
acteristic of the Modernists, many writers, 
artists, and musicians have continued to fol¬ 
low traditional patterns. There is also a third 
group, who sect to strike a balance by com* 
bining the best features of the old and the 
new. On the whole, modem culture exhibits 
an astounding variety of forms and ideas. 

Another unusual feature of modern cul¬ 
ture is its broad basis. Thanks to the public 
schools, all clashes of people in advanced in¬ 
dustrial nations now may obtain an educa¬ 
tion. Reduced working hours allow people a 
good deal of leisure time. Many agencies of 
mass in forma t jon—newspapcrs H magazines, 
books, motion pictures, the radio, and tele¬ 
vision—make available to all a wealth of 
information and ideas, If people learn to take 
full advantage of these opportunities, the 
culture of the Machine Age may be able to 
keep pace with its superb technical achieve 
merits. 



Results of the Industrial Revolution 

Evaluating the Machine Age* Increased 
scientific knowledge—put to practical use 
in manufacturing, transportation, communi¬ 
cation, agriculture, and many other fields— 
has brought about an extraordinary revolu¬ 
tion in modem man's way of life. Today, in 
most advanced industrial nations, people can 
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enjoy material comforts and conveniences 
which even kings did not possess a few cen¬ 
times ago. The} 1 have been relieved by “ma¬ 
chine staves" of the heaviest burdens of 
physical labor. The threat of famine no 
longer hangs over them, and medical science 
offers the prospect of a long and healthful 
life. 

What is more, these advantages have be¬ 
come available to all classes of people in 
these nations. The workers generally have a 
short working day and receive decent wages. 
They arc protected against accidents on the 
job, unemployment, destitution or depend¬ 
ence in old age. and other types of economic 
insecurity. Women's chores have been light¬ 
ened by household appliances, and they have 
advanced rapidly toward full equality with 
men. Since child tabor is outlawed, young 
people now F have the opportunity to improve 
themselves through education. 

However, even in advanced nations like 
the United States, the rapid changes of the 
fndustria 1 Revolution have given rise to some 
serious problems. Today, millions of workers 


are dependent on industry' for their liveli¬ 
hood. Industry in turn must have reliable 
sources of raw materia 1$ and markets capable 
of absorbing Its huge output of manufac¬ 
tured goods. Every decade or so* defects in 
this complex economic network bring on eco¬ 
nomic depressions, harmful to both business¬ 
men and workers. Even worse are the con¬ 
tinued bitter rivalries among nations. Mod¬ 
em wars, fought with the weapons provided 
by present-day science and industry, have 
become a threat fo the very existence of the 
human race* 

’Hie Challenge for the Future. Thus the 
Industrial Revolution holds out to mankind 
both a threat and a promise. On the one 
handp our civilization is confronted with the 
dangers of economic crises and nuclear wars. 
On the other band, the machine can pro¬ 
vide us with riches and opportunities far 
beyond our present dreams. Has mankind 
the wisdom to solve its problems and reap 
the full benefits of the Machine Age? Here 
is to be found one of Hie fundamental chal¬ 
lenges to society in our time. 
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46 / Lesson Review 



Checking the facts 

1. Explain: psychiatry, anticlerical*; separation 
of church and state; Christian socialism; 
Romanticism; Victorian Era; Modernism; 
Abstractionism; Functionalism. 

2- Identify: Bcccaria; Howard; Freud; Emma 
Willard; Goethe; Lord Byron; Victor Hugo; 
Constable; Turner; Delacroix; Beethoven; 
Wagner; Balzac; Dostoevski; Dickens; Ibsen; 
Gfeannc; Frcasso; Rodin; Sullivan; Joyce; 
Debussy, 

3r Tell how the attitude of the Western world 
has changed in the past two hundred years 
toward slavery, debtors and criminals, and 
the insane. 

4, What important legal and social gains have 
been made by women during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries? 

5. Compare the basic patterns of public edu¬ 
cation in Europe and the United States 
during the past century'. In what fields has 
Soviet Russia made the greatest progress? 

6- Why did anticlericalism arise in nineteenth- 
century Europe? How were the churches 
able to regain popular support? 

7. Explain the major differences among Ro¬ 
manticism* Realism, and Modernism in the 
fields of literature and art, 

Applying history 

1. "The modern theory is to deal with crimi¬ 
nals as the victims of circumstances who 
should be given remedial treatment rather 
than punishment/' Explain. 

2. Why did the campaign for women’s rights 
prove a long and difficult struggle? Have 
women proved themselves qualified to 
exercise their new rights? Explain. 

3. Compare the various educational systems 
described in this unit. Which features do 
all have in common? What are the basic 
differences among them? 
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4- Trace the history of the conflict between 
church and state in France or some other 
European country . Why has this issue rarely 
arisen in the United States? 

5, Why can the skyscraper be considered the 
symbol of the Machine Age? Compare it 
with the architectural monuments of 
medieval Europe or of the ancient civili¬ 
zations. 

6. A famous philosopher criticized the Ma¬ 
chine Age by saying "Machines are in the 
saddle and now r ride mankind/' What did 
he mean? Explain w r hy you agree or dis- 
agree. 

Special activities 

1. On the basis of your newspaper reading, re¬ 
port to the class on present-day humani¬ 
tarian trends. Discuss whether the humani¬ 
tarian spirit is growing stronger or weaker. 

lr Read to the class passages from well-known 
modern writers to illustrate the basic ideas 
of Romanticism* Realism, and Modernism. 
Discuss tile resemblances as well as the dif¬ 
ferences among them, 

L Arrange a class exhibit of modern art. In¬ 
vite a guest speaker to explain its outstand' 
ing characteristics. 


Summarizing Unit 9 


1- Prepare a class exhibit on the Industrial 
Revolution and its effects. 

2. Hold a history “bee 1 ' on the famous inven¬ 
tors, scientists, wTitcrs, and artists discussed 
in this unit. 

3. Discuss; Has mankind really benefited from 
the Industrial Revolution? 

4- Suppose that you fell into a deep sleep and 
w r ere awakened m the year 2060. With the 







developments of the past century as a guide, 
describe the way you imagine people wit! 
live in the future. 


$. In yotir notebook, outline the major eco¬ 
nomic and social developments discussed 
in this unit. 


Books to Read 


Specie I tied Accounts 

* Adler, Irving. The Tools of Science. John 

Day, 1958- An interesting nontechnical dis¬ 
cussion of the microscope, telescope, cyclo¬ 
tron, and other important tools of modern 
science. 

Ashton, T. S. The Industrial Revolution, 
1760-J 830, Oxford, 1948. An excellent ac¬ 
count for superior students- 

Burlingame* Roger. March of the Iron Men. 
Scribner's, 1938. 

— — r Machines That Built America, Har- 
eourt r Brace, 1953. Highly recommended 
histories of modern inventions and their 
social effects. 

*Dietz t Frederick C. The Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion . Holt,. 1927, A helpful introductory 
study. 

* 11 a rtman, Gertrude. Machines and the Men 

Who Made the World of Industry. Macmil¬ 
lan. 19 39. A well-written, well-ill ustrated 
account of modem inventions. 

Kaemrfeert, Waldlmar. Explorations in 
Science. Viking, 1953. Especially valuable 
for recent developments. 

■Slabokc, G. T. and E. G. ValenS. Elements 
of the Universe Dutton, 1958. In simple 
language, a Nobel prize winner and other 
noted scientists tell the story of man's dis- 
covery of the 101 chemical elements known 
today. 

Shi fees; Katherine B, Miracle in Motion.- 
The Siory of America's Industry. Harper* 
19S>. A highly recommended survey of 
xAmerica’s industrial development and its 
far-reaching cffects. 

Woodbuky* David O. Atoms for Peace- Dodd. 
1955. A .simplified description of develop¬ 
ments in the field of atomic energy. 


Biographies and Historical Fiction 

Bellamy* Edward. Looking Backward. Va¬ 
rious editions. A socialist Utopia as a nine¬ 
teen tluccntury American imagined it. 

Bolton, Sara. Famous Men of Science. 
Crowell. 1946. Accounts of the lives and 
achievements of famous scientists since the 
days of Copernicus. 

Burlingame* Roger Whittling Boy: The 
Story of Efi Whitney. Ha r court* Brace. 1941. 
A lively account of the Yankee inventor. 

•DeKruif, Paul H. Micros Hunters , Har* 
court. Brace, 1932, Biographical sketches of 
Pasteur and some of the other founders of 
modem medicine. 

Dickfns, Charles. Dun'd Copperfield, Various 
editions. The hardships of a young orphan 
in nineteenth-century England. Dickens' 
own favorite novel. 

Dunos, Rene J, Louis Pasteur, Free Lance of 
Science. Little, Brown, 1950. Scientific prog¬ 
ress of the nineteenth century as seen 
through the life and work of the great French 
scientist. 

Heilbroner. Robert L. The Worldly Philos¬ 
ophers . Simon & Schuster, 1953. An interest¬ 
ing account of the lives, times, and ideas of 
important modern economists, including 
Adorn Smith and Karl Marx. 

Llewellyn, Richard. How Green Was My 
Valley. Macmillan, 1949. A moving story of 
a Welsh family in a coalmining village of the 
late nineteenth century. 

Sen waRZC fii ld, Leopold. The Red Prussian. 
Scribner's* 1947, An interesting popular biog¬ 
raphy of Karl Marx. 

Zola. Emile. Cemiindf. Knopf, 1952. A 
famous realistic novel about the sufferings 
of nineteenth ^century French coalminers. 
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UNIT 10 

THE RISE OF THE 
COMMON PEOPLE 


Democracy literally means "government by the people/' More specifically, it means 
a type of government In which all citizens have a voice in the selection of officials 
and in the making of public policy. When differences of opinion arise, the will of 
the majority of voters prevails. The minority or minorities must accept the popular 
verdict Hut they have the right to maintain their own views and are free to work 
for their adoption. 

Modern democracy owes its origin to many sources. Particularly important were 
the theories of Locke, Rousseau, and other Philosophers of the Enlightenment. 
During the Era of Revolutions, democratic ideas made great headway in the United 
States, in France, and in some of the other countries of western Europe. Their 
progress became even more rapid as a result of the far-reaching changes brought 
about bv the Industrial Revolution. By the early twentieth century* democracy 
was accepted bv many of the nations of the Western world. It was also making its 
influence Felt in numerous other countries. After thousands of years, during which 
the spotlight of history had been focused on the upper classes, the common people 
emerged from the wings to occupy the center of the stage. 

This unit will provide answers to these questions: 

1, How did the British people achieve democracy? 

2. What problems confronted French democracy because of its revo¬ 
lutionary origins? 

T How did American democracy keep pee wfith this nation's ex¬ 
traordinary growth? 

4. What have the small countries of western Europe contributed to 
the development of Western democracy? 
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47 j THE EVOLUTION 
OF BRITISH DEMOCRACY 



People often thin1 that the English am a 
very conservative nation. They note how roy¬ 
alty, titles of nobility* and many other old 
institutions have survived in that country. 
Indeed, the English do have great respect for 
tradition. However, they have also been re¬ 
sponsible for many important political 
changes. As we have seen in Unit 7, they 
were the first people to create a limited mon¬ 
archy and were the first to develop the 
cabinet system of government. They also 
originated the modem theory of democracy. 
Though rather slow in putting that theory 
into effect, Great Britain eventually became 
one of the leading democratic nations in the 
world. It is therefore only fitting that we 
begin our study of modem democracy with 
that country. 

THE BEGINNING OF 
DEMOCRATIC REFORM 

The British Government in the Eight¬ 
eenth Century, During the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. the British system of government 
seemed a very progressive one. It was consid¬ 
ered a model for the rest of Europe by the 
French Philosophers (see pp, 314—320), At 
that time, almost all of the countries on the 
continent were ruled by absolute monarch*. 
The British, on the other hand, enjoved 
many advantages. Parilament, not the king, 
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made the laws. The cabinet system was be¬ 
ginning to take form (see p. 293), There 
existed trial by jury, considerable freedom of 
speech and press, and a large measure of re¬ 
ligious toleration. 

Existence of Widespread Abuses. How¬ 
ever, beneath the surface^ widespread abuses 
existed. These became more and more ob¬ 
vious as time passed. For one thing* Parlia¬ 
ment did not really represent the British 
people. The House of Lords was composed 
mainly of wealthy peers or nobles who in¬ 
herited their seats along with their titles- In 
the House of Commons, only rich land- 
owners were eligible to sit as members. There 
were no uniform requirements for voting in 
parliamentary elections. In the rural districts, 
only persons who owned land were shewed 
to vote. In the boroughs or towns, the privi¬ 
lege was usually restricted to a few favored 
groups—for example, the descendants of the 
old medieval guilds men, the local officials* 
or the owners of certain pieces of property. 
It is estimated that only one man in ten in 
early nineteenth-century Great Britain was 
allowed to take part in elections. 

Moreover, the entire system of apportion¬ 
ing seats in the House of Commons was urn 
fair. Population was shifting a great deal be¬ 
cause of the Industrial Revolution. Yet the 
election districts had changed very little 
since the Middle Ages, The result was that 
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the new industrial cities had no representa¬ 
tives in Parliament. On the other hand r there 
was a large number of "rotten boroughs/' 
These were once-populous towns which con¬ 
tinued to elect members to Parliament even 
though most or all of their inhabitants had 
moved away. The representatives of the 
rotten boroughs were actually chosen by a 
few nobles or other powerful individuals. 
There were many other abuses. The 
Church of England was the established 
church, even though many Englishmen dis¬ 
agreed with its doctrines. Protestant Dissent¬ 
ers and Catholics were barred from holding 
office or attending the universities. A large 
section of the population—the factory and 
farm workers—lived in dire poverty. Unions 
were illegal, criminals were treated very 
harshly, and women had almost no rights. 
Effects of the French Revolution. In the 
late eighteenth century, a number of impor¬ 
tant British political leaders. Whig and 
Tory alike, had favored the cause of re¬ 
form, They reorganized public finances 
and reduced the corruption in government. 
The younger Pitt even tried—though unsuo 
cessfullv—to abolish the worst of the rotten 
boroughs. Then the French Revolution 
broke out. The reform movement in Great 
Britain came to a sudden halt because the 
British upper classes were horrified by the 
violence and bloodshed across the Channel, 
During most of the next forty years—from 
about 1790 to 1830— they kept ultracon- 
seiyative Tory leaders in power. 

The Tory government tried to maintain 
the existing order unchanged. In 1793, it 
joined in the war against the new French 
Republic (see pp. Hl-342). At home, mobs 
were encouraged to attack Britons who sym¬ 
pathized with the French revolutionaries. 
Radical writings were suppressed and the 
authors were prosecuted for treason. The 


militia was called out to deal with an imag¬ 
inary insurrection. Thus, while France and 
other countries of western Europe became 
the scene of many sweeping reforms. Great 
Britain virtually stood still. 

Growing Demands for Reform. Wide¬ 
spread dissatisfaction with Tory rule devel¬ 
oped after Napoleon's downfall. The coming 
of peace upset the British economy and a 
long period of hard times followed. Many 
factory' owners were forced out of business. 
The workers suffered from low wages and 
unemployment. To obtain better conditions, 
both groups united in demanding reforms. 
In particular, they insisted that they be given 
a voice in the government. Radical writers 
and orators supported their demands and 
helped to stir up public opinion. 

For a few years, the Tory leaders sought 
to suppress all complaint by force. Then, in 
the 1820/s, a group of younger Tories, led 
by the brilliant Sir Robert Peel, entered 
the cabinet. To meet the growing criticism, 
they introduced several important reform 
measures. Improvements were made in the 
treatment of criminals. Trade unions w r ere 
permitted to exist. The laws against the Dis- 
senteTs and Catholics were repealed. How¬ 
ever, the more conservative Tory leaders 
barred any further changes. 

Matters were finally brought to a head by 
the Revolutions of 1830 (see pp. 360-361}* 
The victory of the moderates in France 
proved that change did not have to result in 
radicalism or violence. In the British elec¬ 
tions held later that vear, the Whig party 
won many additional scats in the House of 
Commons, The Tory prime minister, the 
Duke of Wellington (see p. 354), was forced 
to resign. The Whigs, under Lord Grey, 
formed a new ministry. 

The Reform Act of 1832 and Its Results. 
The new Whig government quickly inhno 
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duced li bill to improve the system of voting 
and representation. It was defeated in the 
House of Commons. The Whig leaders then 
ashed the king to dissolve Parliament and 
refer the issue to the voters. In the elections 
which followed, the Whigs won a great 
victory. The new House of Commons passed 
the bill by a sizable majority, But this time 
the Tory-dominated House of Lords voted it 
down. 

A wave of protest swept the country. Busi¬ 
nessmen refused to pay taxes. Workers held 
mass meetings, and in some places rioting 
broke out. Supported by an aroused public,, 
the prime minister secured a promise from 
the king that he would appoint hundreds of 
Whigs to the upper house. Confronted with 
this threat, the Tow lords finallv gave way. 
The reform bill became law. 

Despite all the excitement, the Reform 
Act of 1832 was really a very moderate meas¬ 
ure. The new industrial cities obtained repre¬ 
sentation in the House of Commons, but 
only the worst rotten boroughs were abol¬ 
ished, The requirements for voting in the 
rural districts remained much the same a* 
before. In the boroughs or towns, voting was 
extended only to members of the middle 
class r Even so, the new measure was hailed 
as the “Great Reform Rill” and was com¬ 
pared with \fagna Carta, People were con¬ 
fident that this first reform would open the 
way for many more. 

In the decade or so after 1832, a number 
of important reforms were passed The "Re¬ 
formed Parliament,” elected under the new 
few, abolished slavery in the British colonies 
and passed the first effective factory act (see 
p, 384)* It also passed a new Poor Law p 
which in effect obliged employers to pay a 
living wage. Town and city govern men ts, 
which had been controlled by small privi¬ 
leged groups, were made elective by the tax¬ 


payers, Hie unpopular Corn Laws—high 
tariffs which restricted the import of cheap 
foreign grain—were repealed after a long and 
bitter struggle with the Tory landowners. 
The repeal of the Com Laws was evidence 
of the growing political power now exercised 
by the English manufacturing and commer¬ 
cial classes. As another sign of the changing 
times* the two old political parties acquired 
new names. The Tories, still dominated by 
the upper-class landowners, became known 
as the Conservatives, The Whigs, who gener¬ 
ally represented the interests of the middle 
class businessmen, were called the Liberals, 

THE TRIUMPH OF BRITISH 
DEMOCRACY 

The Chartist Movement, The workers* as 
we have seen, had played an important role 
in pushing through the reform bill. But their 
gains were much smaller than they had ex¬ 
pected. They therefore launched a new 
reform movement. This became known as 
Chartism because its demands were drafted 
in the form of a “People's Charter/ Hie 
Chartists called for universal manhood suf¬ 
frage (the right of all anen to vote), the 
secret ballot, abolition of the propertv quali' 
fications for members of Parliament, and 
other democratic reforms. Year after year, 
they staged great mass meetings m a vain 
effort to obtain action from Parliament. The 
climax came in ‘“the year of revolutions," 

1845. The Chartists planned a huge parade 
to present Parliament with a reform petition. 
They claimed that it had fully six million 
signatures, 

A tense period followed. The government 
mobilized the army and swore in a quarter of 
a million special constables. But the alarm 
proved groundless. Die number of marchers 
was fewer than expected, and the Chartist 
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leaders careful !v avoided any disturbances. 
Parliament took weeks to examine the peti¬ 
tion. It then announced that there were only 
two million signatures, some of which, like 
“Queen Victoria" and “Puke of Welling¬ 
ton/ were obvious forgeries. The Chartist 
movement was made to appear ridiculous. 
It soon passed out of existence, 

A Period of Democratic Gains. Despite 
the Chartists" failure, almost all of their de¬ 
mands were enacted into law within the next 
half-century. Two far-sighted statesmen— 
W, E. Gladstone and Benjamin Disraeli- 
played major roles in this. For many years, 
the earnest and capable Gladstone was head 
of the new Liberal party. During most the 
period, the Conservatives were led by the 
brilliant writer and speaker Disraeli. 

Though leaders of rival parties, the two 
statesmen often agreed on the need for re¬ 


form. Disraeli persuaded Parliament to re¬ 
move the property qualifications for mem¬ 
bership in the House of Commons and all 
remaining religious restrictions. Seeking to 
win more support for his party, he also in¬ 
troduced the Reform Bill of 1867 to grant 
the right to vote to workers in the towns, 
Some of the Conservatives deserted their 
leader* hut he gained enough votes from the 
Liberal members of Parliament to secure its 
passage. Cxladstonc in turn pushed through 
the Reform Bill of 1884, which gave farm 
laborers the suffrage. This measure was ac¬ 
companied by a complete reform in the sys¬ 
tem of representation. The old election dis¬ 
tricts were replaced by new ones, each of 
which contained an approximately equal 
number of voters. 

Tire two statesmen were also responsible 
for other reforms which helped the lower 
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classes. The first national system of public 
schools in Great Britain was established. The 
secret ballot was adopted to make bribery 
more difficult and to protect the working' 
class voter from pressure by his employer. 
Trade unions were granted full legal recog¬ 
nition. A new factory code combined all 
previous factory laws (see p. 385) and in¬ 
creased their effectiveness. 

The Liberal-Labor Alliance, Important 
new gains were made in the early twentieth 
century, after the workers formed a political 
party of their own. The Labor party was or¬ 
ganized by the trade unions and various 
Socialist organizations in 1900 It soon 
elected a few representatives to Parliament. 
These entered into an alliance with the 
Liberals, who at this time showed greater 
sympathy for the needs of the workers than 
did the Conservatives. In the elections of 
1906, the Liberals won a landslide victo tv. 
Labor, for its part, elected about fifty mem¬ 
bers to Parliament, In the years which fol¬ 
lowed, the " Lib-Labs rr passed a far-reaching 
program of social reforms. These included 
workmen's compensation, bee government 
employment agencies, a minimum wage law r , 
and insurance against old age r sickness, and 
unemployment. 

The Parliament Act of 1911. To pay for 
these reforms (and for large naval expendi¬ 
tures— see p. 543). the government needed 
new sources of revenue. The Libera] finance 
minister, David Lloyd George, proposed 
heavy taxes On the inheritances and property 
of the rich, His budget was approved bv the 
House of Commons. However, it was de¬ 
feated by the Conservative majority in the 
House of Lords. This action of the Lords in 
vetoing a money bill was denounced as a 
violation of British tradition. The Liberal 
leaders dissolved Parliament and held new? 
elections. Again the Liberals and their allies 


won a victory over the Conservatives. The 
Lords, bowing to public opinion, passed the 
budget bill. 

The victors then introduced the Parlia¬ 
ment Bill of 1911. This provided that the 
House of Lords was to have only a suspen¬ 
sory veto—that is, it could only hold up or 
delay bills. Money bills approved by the 
House of Commons would become law in 
thirty days, even without the consent of the 
upper chamber. Other bills would become 
law if passed by Commons three times in 
two successive years. 

It is hardly surprising that the Lords re¬ 
jected the Parliament Bill. There Followed 
a bitter struggle, much like that over the 
Reform Bill of 1832. Eventually, the Lords 
gave way when the king threatened to create 
a large number of new peers. Since 1911, 
the House of Lords has been able to act 
only as a brake on the popularly elected 
House of Commons. After World War T1 P 
its suspensory veto was reduced to only one 
year, 

The Struggle for Woman Suffrage- One 

of the longest and fiercest reform battles w F as 
w p agcd over the issue of woman suffrage. 
Women, in England as in many other coun¬ 
tries. had to fight against manv old prejudices 
—that they were the "weaker sex/' that they 
had no head for politics/' and that "their 
place w r as in the home/' On the other 
hand, reformer argued that it was unfair 
to deny political rights to half of the adult 
population. In the late nineteenth cem 
tiny, they started a campaign to give women 
the ballot. This, it was hoped, would open 
for them the gates to full legal and economic 
equality. 

For a generation or so, the champions of 
women s rights used peaceful methods. 
They made speeches and wTOte pamphlets 
to win over the public. Then one group of 
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women reformers became impatient and de¬ 
cided to attract attention bv other means. 
The "militant suffragettes 1 ' interrupted 
official ceremonies, heckled politicians, 
smashed store windows, and set fire to pub¬ 
lic buildings. Thrown into fail for these 
disorders, they went on hunger strikes. The 
courage of the suffragettes won them many 
sympathizers. However, their opponents 
were more convinced than ever that granting 
women the vote would be utter folly. 

Two factors eventually decided the strug¬ 
gle. As one country after another granted 
women the vote, the British became more 
disposed to follow their example. More im¬ 
portant during World War I (1914—19IS) 
British women won the gratitude of the na¬ 
tion by their services—especially as army 
nurses and as workers in arms factories. Near 
the close of the war. Parliament passed the 
Reform Act of 19IS. This granted the vote 
to all adult males and to women over thirty 
years of age. A decade later, the Reform 
Act of 1928 extended the suffrage to all 
women over twenty-one* Universal suffrage 
—for males and females alike—was at last a 

reality, 

''Democracy by Evolution/’ It took Eng¬ 
land many centuries to develop the 
chin cry of parliamentary government. Tt 
took still another century for it to change 
from an aristocracy of large landowners to a 
democracy based on universal suffrage. To¬ 
day, Great Britain has one of the most 
democratic governments in the world. More¬ 
over, while political democracy was being 
achieved, reforms were also being made to 
improve the conditions of the lower classes. 
Encouraged by these successes, the British 
people have continued to follow' the tra¬ 
dition of gradual and peaceful change. They 
havc set for the world on enviable example 
of "democracy by evolution/' 
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THE MACHINERY OF BRITISH 
DEMOCRACY 

Jl Thc Unwritten Constitution.” The Brit¬ 
ish system of government has been imitated 
by Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
and many other nations. It therefore de¬ 
serves careful examination. Ordinarily, to 
learn how a government works, we would 
begin by studying the constitution. But 
Great Britain is unique in having an ”un- 
written constitution/' That is to say, there 
is no single document which contains the 
rules of government. Instead, the English 
system just grew through the centuries. The 
"constitution'’ consists of historic royal docu¬ 
ments like Magna Carta, important acts 
of Parliament like the Bill of Rights and the 
Parliament Act of 1911, and time-honored 
customs and traditions. The result is a mix¬ 
ture of old and news of picturesque relics 
and modem realities. 

Role of the Monarch, A good example of 
this interesting mixture is to be found in the 
position of the monarch. In theory, the ruler 
of England—Queen Elizabeth II, at present 
—controls every branch of the government. 
She can summon and dissolve Parliament at 
will No bill can become law’ without her 
signature. She appoints and dismisses all 
important officials, commands the army and 
navy, and is responsible for the conduct of 
foieign policy. She appoints the judges, who 
try criminal suits in her name. She is also 
head of the Anglican Church. The Queen 
of England is apparently a very powerful 
ruler. 

In actual praeticc T the English monarch 
has mled in name only since the eighteenth 
century (see pp. 329-550), Today. Queen 
Elizabeth FT is required to follow the ad¬ 
vice of her ministers. She is even told what 
to say in her official speeches. Nevertheless, 
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the monarchy is still a very useful institu¬ 
tion. Jlic Queen retains “the right to be 
consulted, the right to encourage, the right 
to warn/' Moreover, she engages in a con¬ 
tinual round of ceremonies and functions, 
thereby easing the burden for busy govern¬ 
ment officials. These services help to cam 
her the devotion of her subjects. They look 
up to the monarch as a living symbol of the 
unity of the British nation and of the Em¬ 
pire. 

The British Cabinet System. Much of the 
power once wielded by the monarch is now 
exercised by the prime minister. The prime 
minister is the leader chosen by the partv 



which has a majority in the House of Com¬ 
mons. He. in turn^ selects his ministers from 
among his influential supporters in that 
house or in the House of Lords. Each 
minister is usually placed in charge of a gov¬ 
ernment department, such as foreign af¬ 
fairs, home affairs, the treasury, and the 
army. However, the prime minister super- 
vises their work and retains full respon¬ 
sibility, The prime minister is, therefore, 
the real chief executive in the British gov¬ 
ernment. 

The prime minister and his colleagues 
also have important legislative functions. 
Almost all bills arc drawn up by the cabi- 


EnglEshmen ore surrounded by colorful 
reminders of their notion's history. In 
London,, for instance, they may pause 
to see the thonging of the Queen's 
Guard (left). Or they may pass the 
Tower of London (below]. Begun in 
rhe eleventh century os a fortress, the 
Tower later served os o royal resi¬ 
dence ond ihen as a prison for polTH- 
cal prisoner. 
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net One of the ministers then introduces 
the bill into Parliament and defends it in 
the debates which follow. When it comes 
to a vote, it is ordinarily passed without 
trouble because the prime minister's party 
holds a majority in the House of Commons. 
Unruly members arc usually kept in line by 
the threat that they may be expelled from 
the party. 

Cabinet Responsibility to Parliament. 

Despite their vast power, the prime minister 
and the other members of the cabinet must 
exercise considerable caution. For Parlia¬ 
ment is not a mere rubber stamp. On the 
contrary, its members make a regular prac¬ 
tice of questioning the ministers about the 
work of their departments. Furthermore, 
even controversial bill or policy is subjected 
to a spirited debate between ' Tier Majesty's 
Government'' and ‘ Her Majesty 's Loyal Op- 
position." The opposition is always trying 
to expose the government's mistakes. 

Since the cabinet is responsible to the 
House of Commons; it remains in office only 
as long as it holds a majority in that body. If 
it is defeated on an important issue, it is said 
to have 'lost the confidence" of the Com¬ 
mons. A political crisis follows. The prime 
minister is then faced with a difficult deci¬ 
sion. He and his ministers may resign and 
allow the opposition leaders to take office. 
Or else he may “go to the country'—that is, 
put the problem before the voters. If he 
chooses the latter course, the House of Com¬ 
mons is dissolved and new elections are held. 

In the campaign which follows, each mem¬ 
ber of the House of Commons must answer 
to the people of the district in which he 
Tims. For several weeks, he makes speeches 
defending his position, while the opposing 
candidate or candidates attack it. On elec¬ 
tion day, the voters decide the issue. If 
a majority of the members of the newly 


elected House of Commons are supporters 
of the prime minister, he remains in office. 
If a majority oppose him. he resigns. The 
leader of "Tier Majesty's Loyal Opposition" 
in the preceding Parliament usually becomes 
the new prime minister and he selects the 
new cabinet. 

Evaluation of the British System, Tlie 
British parliamentary system has several no¬ 
table advantages, The members of the House 
of Commons, knowing that they may have 
to stand for re-election at any time, are 
very sensitive to public opinion, They try to 
find out what the people want and help to 
shape the stand of their party' leaders ac¬ 
cordingly. Moreover, the British system is 
efficient because the executive and legis¬ 
lative branches always work together as a 
unit. If the cabinet decides that a new law 
is necessary-, a bill is Introduced into Parlia¬ 
ment. In most cases, it is passed and put 
into effect with little delay. If there is wide¬ 
spread disagreement and a crisis develops, 
tlie issue is soon decided—-by changing either 
the cabinet or the House of Commons. 

On the other band, there arc certain dan¬ 
gers in the British system of government 
For one thing, the "'constitution'' is so eas¬ 
ily changed—by simple act of Parliament— 
that it may not be a firm safeguard of the 
people's rights. Secondly, the prime minister 
has very w r ide powers, lie may dominate the 
House of Commons by the threat to dis¬ 
solve it and force the members to stand for 
re-election. Finally, the British system works 
best when there are only two major political 
parties. This has not alw-ays been the case. 
In short, the parliamentary system cannot in 
itself guarantee good government Like any 
other democratic system, it depends on the 
skill of the statesmen who guide It and on 
the political judgment of the voters to 
whom they' are responsible. 
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Checking ihe facts 

1. Explain: rotten boroughs; Reform Acts; 
Com Law's; Conservative party; Liberal 
party; l^bor party; Chartist movement; 
Parliament Act of 1911; suspensory veto; 
militant suffragettes; unwritten constitu¬ 
tion; vote of confidence; ‘going to the 
country." 

2. Identify: Peel; Gladstone; Disraeli; Lloyd 
Ceorge. 

3- Why was the British system of government 
an advanced one by eighteen tb-century 
standards? Give at least three reasons why 
it would be considered undemocratic today. 

4. Trace the development of democracy in 
Great Britain from 1832 through 1928. 

5. What important reforms did the Liberal- 
Labor coalition enact during the early 
1900 s? 

6. Why was there such bitter opposition to 
granting English women the vote? Why 
were woman-suffrage laws finally enacted? 

7. Describe the functions performed bv the 
British monarch, by the Parliament, and by 
the cabinet. 

8. List the primary advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of the parliamentary system of gov¬ 
ernment. Why has it worked so well in 
Great Britain? 

Applying history 

I. Which of the Chartists' demands were 
eventually adopted? From a long-range point 
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of view, why may the Chartist movement be 
considered a success rather than a failure? 

2. Explain: The British monarch reigns but 
does not rule. What organ of government is 
really sovereign in Great Britain? 

3. Give your opinion of this statement; The 
British government is all wrong in theory 
and all right in practice. It is illogical, in¬ 
defensible* absurd, but it works. 

4- What were the major British political par¬ 
ties in 1914? Why did the Liberal party 
enjoy such great popular support? 

Special octivirfes 

1. Draw a series of cartoons to show how Great 
Britain advanced toward democracy during 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

2. Read to the class contemporary accounts 
of a Chartist parade or a demonstration by 
the militant suffragettes. Discuss whether 
these methods #ttc proper in a democracy 
and what effects they had. 

Stage a meeting of the British House of 
Commons. Divide the class into two groups 
—”Her Majesty's Government" and “Her 
Majesty's Loyal Opposition"—and select a 
prime minister and opposition leader. De¬ 
bate an important question briefly, then call 
for a vote. Show why the government ah 
most always wins, but why a crisis occasion¬ 
ally occurs, 

4. Prepare class reports on the life and career 
of W L E. Gladstone or Benjamin Disraeli. 
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Revolutionary leaders often have a strong 
popular appeal. The reason is that they 
mate glowing promises to build a new world 
quietly. Actually, is revolution faster than 
gradual reform, or is progress another case 
of "slow and steady wins the race”? To an¬ 
swer tins question, we will compare political 
developments in modem Prance with those 
in Great Britain, 

Great Britain slowly and peacefully 
evolved a democratic system, France, on 
the other hand, made rapid leaps forward 
only to suffer frequent setbacks. That coun¬ 
try had three major revolutions in little 
more than a half-century (from 1789 to 
1S4S), Two of these—the great French 
Revolution and the Revolution of 1848— 
were marked by fierce and violent struggles 
fnr power. They aroused bitter hatreds and 
class divisions, whose effects can be observed 
in French politics to the present day. 

FRANCE'S SECOND EMPIRE, 
1852-1870 

Establishment of the Second Empire, 
1852. These problems became especially ap¬ 
parent following the Revolution of 1848. 
As we have already seen, the unemployed 
workers in Paris had engaged in a bloody up¬ 
rising when the national workshops were 


closed. Their revolt was harshly Suppressed 
by the government. The French people then 
elected Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
as Pres [dent of the Second Republic. They 
hoped that he would restore stability and 
reunite the country'. However, through a 
coup d'etat. President Bonaparte soon seized 
control of the government. He made himself 
emperor and took the title "Napoleon III” 
(see p. 36^). 

Napoleon Ill's Domestic Policies. The 
new Emperor granted France a constitution. 
This provided for an elected assembly, uni¬ 
versal manhood suffrage, and other out¬ 
wardly democratic forms. However, like his 
famous uncle* Napoleon III was a power- 
hungry ruler and kept real control in his 
own hands. He created a very efficient secret 
police system, imposed a strict press censor¬ 
ship, and jailed or deported critics of his 
regime. It was not surprising that he ob¬ 
tained favorable majorities whenever elec¬ 
tions were held. 

Nevertheless, dictator though he was, 
Napoleon Iff sought to gain the support of 
the important classes in the country. Many 
of his measures were designed to win the 
favor of the bourgeoisie. He encouraged the 
construction of n™ factories and sought to 
stimulate trade by negotiating liberal com¬ 
mercial treaties with other countries. He 
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launched a tremendous program of public 
works, which included railways, roads, hai> 
bora* and canals. At the same time, he 
claimed to be the friend of the working- 
mean Tie permitted labor unions and cO j 
operatives to exist. He encouraged factory 
owners to protect their employees with ac¬ 
cident and old-age insurance, He also helped 
the peasants by draining swamps and finding 
new markets for their produce. 

Napoleon III sought to appeal to the 
French people in other ways. To please the 
devout Catholics, he allowed the Church to 
control the public schools and universities. 
He kept a garrison of French troops in Rome 
to protect the pope. He also stirred up 
French nationalism by constantly reminding 
the people of France's glon under the first 
Napoleon. Moreover, he sought to help the 
Italians, Poles, and other oppressed na¬ 
tionalities of Europe, whose plight had 
aroused the sympathy of manv Frenchmen, 

The Urge for Conquest. Despite all of 
his efforts, Napoleon III could not prevent 
the rise of discontent. Liberals were angry- 
because be had destroyed the Second Re< 
public and had taken away the people's 
liberties. They also thought be was showing 
too much favor to the Catholic Church. 
Tire radicals disliked his many measures to 
aid business. The conservatives felt he w r as 
doing too much for the workers. In his 
attempts to be “all things to all men, M the 
French Emperor was iu danger of pleasing 
none, 

Napoleon TH realized that he could turn 
his subjects' attention away from problems 
at home by pursuing an aggressive foreign 
policy. Moreover, his supporters, the “Brma- 
partists/* expected him to imitate his uncle 
by winning glory for France. At heart, the 
French Emperor hated bloodshed. He re¬ 
peatedly announced that “the Empire means 


peace." Nevertheless, he embarked on a 
series of foreign adventures which lost him 
the friendship of other powers and led 
finally to disaster. 

The Wars of Napoleon 111. The Em¬ 
perors search for prestige sent France's 
young men to their death in many parts of 
the world r He completed the conquest of 
Algeria, which had been begun two de¬ 
cades earlier by Ring Charles X. He annexed 
Irido-Cbina and some islands in the Pacific. 
He also joined Great Britain in a costly war 
against Russia. (For the Crimean War. 
1854-1856, sec pp. +72-473,) The allies won. 
As a result. France regained its position as 
the leading power on the continent The 
peace conference was held in Paris and Na 
poleon III had the honor of presiding over 
it. Soon afterwards, the French ruler aided 
the Sardinians in their attempt to drive the 
Austrians out of Italy (see p. 45 5). 

When the American War Between the 
States (1861-1865) broke out p Napoleon III T 
anxious to weaken the United States iu order 
to further his own ambitions in Latin Amer¬ 
ica, tried to organize a European coalition 
to help the Confederacy. He failed in this 
project. However he found an excuse to 
send an army to Mexico and installed the 
Austrian Archduke Maximilian as em¬ 
peror, The Mexicans, led by the former 
president, Juarez., engaged iti bitter guerrilla 
fighting against the conquerors. Then, at the 
close of the War Between the States, the 
United States government compelled Na¬ 
poleon IH to withdraw his troops, Maxi¬ 
milian, who refused to leave "his people " 
was captured and executed. The blunder in 
Mexico dealt a severe blow to the French 
Emperor s prestige—in Europe, as well as in 
the New World. 

Collapse of the Second Empire, 1870. 
By this time, Napoleon Til had lost his 
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popularity in France. Striving desperately 
to bold his throne, he allowed tus subjects 3 
greater voice in the government . At the same 
time, lie sought to gain new foreign suc¬ 
cesses, especially by acquiring territory at 
the expense of his neighbors. The bungling 
diplomacy of bis ministers was an important 
factor in leading France into a war with 
Prussia and the smaller German states ( see 
pp. 463-164). 

In the fighting which followed, the over¬ 
confident French were quickly defeated. Na¬ 
poleon Ml was himself taken prisoner. The 
victorious German armies advanced into 
France. News of these disasters led to a 
revolution in Paris and the proclamation of 


a republic. Frances Second Empire, like 
the first, came to an inglorious end as the 
result of military defeat. 

THE STORMY CAREER OF THE THIRD 
FRENCH REPUBLIC, 1870-1914 

A Harsh Peace. From its birth, France's 
Third Republic had a stormy career. A pro¬ 
visional or temporary' government tried to 
carry on the war but met with little suc¬ 
cess. Paris, besieged for months, was forced 
by famine to surrender. The government 
finally accepted peace on the enemy's terms. 
By the Treaty of Frankfort, signed in 
1871, France lost two rich border provinces. 



Napoleon til went to great 
expense to moke Pans a 
beautiful copitot, wllh brood 
boulevard* (below) and splen¬ 
did buildings. The Op&ra 
(right), which he had built, is 
One of the largest and mast 
richly decorated theaters in 
the world. 
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Alsace and Lorraine, to the newly created 
German Empire. It also agreed to pay a 
large war indemnity of about one billion 
dollars in gold. German troops occupied 
French soil until the indemnity was paid in 
full. Patriotic Frenchmen never forgave the 
conquerors for this harsh peace. Revanche 
(revenge) against Germany remained one 
of the cornerstones of France's foreign pol¬ 
icy to the First World War, 

Civil Wat. Before making peace with the 
Germans, the provisional government found 
it necessary to consult the French people. 
It ordered elections to He held for a new 
National Assembly. The Republicans, mostlv 
idealistic lawyers and writers who were sup¬ 
ported by the radical city workers, favored 
rejection of the Germans' peace terms. The 
Monarchists* who normal!v drew most of 
their strength from the upper classes, prom¬ 
ised to end the disastrous war as soon as 
possible. The wan weary French people de¬ 
cided the issue by electing a large majority 
of Monarchists. 

A new French government headed by 
Monarchist officials, negotiated the peace 
w r ith the Germans, However, it also as¬ 
sumed the right to make other decisions for 
France. It shifted the capital to Versailles 
and made preparations to restore the mon¬ 
archy. It also adopted various unpopular 
economic policies. These especially hurt 
Paris, where business was at a standstill after 
the long siege and thousands were unem¬ 
ployed and hungry. 

Angered by the Monarchists' actions, the 
radical leaders of the Paris city government 
or Commune proclaimed themselves inde¬ 
pendent of the national government Thev 
invited the other cities of France to follow 
their example. The government then called 
on the army to restore control. After a six 
weeks’ siege, the troops broke into the city. 


The retreating '‘Communards^ shot the 
Archbishop of Paris, set fire to public build¬ 
ings, and committed other acts of tenor 
before they were overwhelmed. Then the 
Monarchists began savage reprisals against 
the rebels. Thousands were executed. Thou¬ 
sands more were imprisoned or sent off to 
penal colonies. The result w r as a further in- 
crease of the old hatred between French 
radicals and conservatives. 

Failure to Restore the Monarchy. With 
order finally restored, the Monarchists pre¬ 
pared to choose a king. But serious disagree¬ 
ments developed because they were split 
into two groups. The Legitimists supported 
the Count of Chambord. the grandson of 
Charles X, The more liberal Orleanists m- 
sisted on the Count of Paris, the grandson 
of Louis Philippe. After long bargaining, 
they almost reached a compromise. The 
Count of Chambord, who was old and 
childless, w r ould become king and would 
adopt his much younger rival as his heir. 

New problems arose to bar this solution. 
The Count of Chambord refused to give up 
his belief in monarchy by divine right. He 
insisted, for example, that the tricolor flag 
of Fiance, adopted during the Revolution, 
should be replaced by the old white banner 
of the Bourbon family! His extreme de¬ 
mands made agreement among the Mon¬ 
archists impossible. Since the Assembly was 
unable to agree on a different form of gov¬ 
ernment, France remained a republic. In 
the next elections, the Monarchists lost their 
majority in the Assembly, A few veais later, 
in 1879, the Republicans gained complete 
control of the government: 

The Constitution of 1871 Meanwhile, 
the Assembly had drawn up a temporary 
constitution for France. This was based on 
the British parliamentary svstem. The lower 
house of the legislature, the Chamber of 
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Deputies, was a democratic body elected by 
universal manhood suffrage. The upper 
house, the Senate, was more conservative in 
nature. Its members were chosen indirectly 
and held office for a much longer term. The 
president of the Republic was elected by the 
two chambers meeting together. Like the 
king of England, he had wide powers in 
theory but was actually a figurehead. The 
real executive wa$ the ministry or cabinet, 
headed by the premier. 

An Unstable Government. In France, un¬ 
like Great Britain, the parliamentary system 
proved very unstable. The average life of a 
cabinet was onlv nine months. The main 
cause of trouble was the large number of 
political parties, each of which expressed 
the viewpoint of a different group of the 
French people. The Chamber of Deputies 
usually contained more than a dozen major 
parties. In addition, there were many small 
political factions, often consisting of only a 
leader and a few followers. 

Suppose the leader of one of the larger 
parties w r as asked to form a new cabinet. 
In order to obtain a majority in the Cham¬ 
ber, he had to form a bloc or coalition with 
several other parties. He would usually ob¬ 
tain their support by offering their leaders 
posts in his cabinet. To remain in office, 
the premier had to harmonize the different 
viewpoints of his followers. If he displeased 
a single important party in his bloc, he 
would lose bis majority and a political crisis 
would follow. In that case, the ministry had 
no choice but to resign. The French premier, 
unlike the British prime minister, did not 
have the power to dissolve the Chamber and 
order new elections. Under such conditions, 
it is hardly surprising that a French cabinet 
rarely lasted as long as a year. Some lasted 
only a few weeks, a few days, or even a 
few hours! 


The French system was often criticized, 
mainly on the ground that the government 
was too weak to cany out an effective pol¬ 
icy. Its defenders, on the other hand, re¬ 
called France's unhappy experiences with 
dictators. They argued that the executive 
had to be weak in order that the people's 
liberties might be safe. Disagreement over 
the constitution deepened the divisions 
which already existed within French Society. 

Anticlerical ism in the 1880's* Disputes 
over the role of the Catholic Church proved 
another important source of conflict in 
France. The Republicans wished to weaken 
the Ghinch's influence because it had long 
favored the Monarchist cause. When they 
gained control of the government, they en¬ 
acted a series of laws to end Church control 
of education. The Jesuits, who were espe¬ 
cially active in promoting Monarchist ideas, 
were expelled from France. Other religious 
orders were brought under government super¬ 
vision. These anticlerical laws weakened the 
Church's influence. However, they also in¬ 
creased the hostility of the Catholic clergy 
and their supporters to the Republic. 

The Boulanger Crisis. 1886-1889. A dan¬ 
gerous crisis arose when the Monarchists 
and clericals allied themselves with an am¬ 
bitious military hero* General Boulanger 
By making warlike speeches against Ger¬ 
many, Boulanger also won the support of a 
powerful veterans' organization. The govern¬ 
ment Tvas weakened bv a disgraceful financial 
scandal in which high officials were involved. 
It seemed powerless to prevent a coup d'etat. 
However, at the critical moment, the 
would-be dictator lost his nerve. When the 
government threatened to trv him for trea¬ 
son, he fled to Belgium and later committed 
suicide. The Boulanger movement collapsed. 
But the threat to the Republic was ended 
only for a time. 
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The Dreyfus Cast* 1894-1 899. The right¬ 
ists made another attack against the Repub¬ 
lic onlv a few years later. A young army staff 
officer. Captain Alfred Dreyfus, was accused 
of selling military secrets to Germany, He 
was court-martialed anti sentenced to life 
imprisonment. The Monarchists seized on 
the incident in order to arouse people 
against the Republic. Since Dreyfus was a 
Jew; they launched a furious anti-Semitic 
campaign. They charged that the Jews were 
running the country and w r cre selling it out 
to Germany. Many Catholics joined in the 
attack out of dislike for the anticlerical 
l^vvs. For a time, the existence of the Re¬ 
public was again in danger. 

At first, only Drey fus 1 family believed that 
he was innocent. Later, they yvon the sup- 
port of a famous writer, £mik Tola, and a 
few radical political leaders. After years of 
investigation, it was discovered that the evi¬ 
dence used to prove Dreyfus' guilt had been 
forged by an anti-Semitic mem her of the 
anny general staff, A friend of the latter, a 
Monarchist army officer, was the real traitor. 
When the facts were published, there was 
a general uproar. The friends of Dreyfus 
seemed to be insulting the honor of the 
armv. For months, civil war threatened as 
' i Drcyfu£ards M and ^anti'Dreyfusards" en¬ 
gaged in street brawls and duds. Finally* 
after many dramatic incidents, Justice 
triumphed. The forger committed suicide, 
the traitor fled to England. and Dreyfus 
was pardoned. The Republic was saved. 

Separation of Church and State* 1905. 
The victorious Republicans now' took stern 
measures against their enemies. They purged 
the army of Monarchist officers and pot 
through a second group of anticlerical laws. 
Parochial schools were closed, religious or¬ 
ders were disbanded, and Church property 
fell under government control As the cli¬ 


max, the Concordat of 1801 (see p. 350) 
was ended. Complete separation of Church 
and state was decreed. This meant that the 
government would no longer pay the salaries 
of the clergy or grant the Church other 
special privileges. After considerable pro¬ 
test, the pope and the French clergy re- 
luctantly accepted the new arrangement. 
Thereafter, the conflict betyveen clericals 
and ant [clerical s declined in importance. 

The Rise of Socialism. Another danger 
to the Republic also soon arose, this time 
from the left. The Socialist party grew 
rapidly as industrialization spread in France, 
In the early twentieth century , it was one of 
the leading parties in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Like the other followers of Karl 
Marx I see p. 387), the French Socialists 
favored nationalization of the land, factories, 
banks, and trade. However, their immediate 
program was more moderate. They aimed 
to improve conditions for the French work¬ 
ers, who lagged behind the workers of other 
advanced countries. They demanded higher 
wages, better working conditions, and social 
insurance. When the government refused 
to act, a series of bitter strikes broke out. 
Especially serious was a railroad walkout 
in 1910, which crippled normal business ac¬ 
tivity in the country. 

The government, which owned the rail¬ 
roads. struck back by mobilizing the armv. 
Since France had universal military' training, 
most Strikers w ? ere in the military reserve. 
They had to answer the call to arms. Once 
in uniform, they were ordered back to work 
under threat of court-martial. This high¬ 
handed procedure aroused w idespread sym¬ 
pathy for the strikers. Many Frenchmen pro¬ 
tested by voting for the Socialists. Yielding 
to public opinion, the government created 
an old-age pension system and introduced 
other labor reforms. However, the Socialists 



The Eiffel Tower wai Wilt in 1889 for one of the grear international Fairs the Third Republic held 
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remained dissatisfied. They accused the gov¬ 
ernment of showing concern only for the 
upper classes and continued to attack it 
until the very outbreak of World War I. 

Achievements of the Third Republic. 
Strife and struggle were only part of the 
story of the Third Republic. Beneath the 
stormy surface, the nation was steadily be- 
coming richer and stronger. Most of the 
peasants owned theiT small farms and en¬ 
joyed considerable prosperity. Businessmen 
grew wealthy as industry and commerce ex¬ 
panded. Since unions were legal, the work¬ 
ers were able to improve their condition 
through collective bargaining. Bank deposits, 
a sign of national prosperity, increased rap* 


idly, France made such large loans to other 
countries that it earned the title "Banker 
o£ Europe. 1 ' 

The government sought to promote the 
nation's welfare in many ways. For exam¬ 
ple, it enacted protective tariffs, made loans 
to businessmen and peasants, and launched 
a public works program that dwarfed that 
of Napoleon III. It also succeeded in acquir* 
ing the second largest colonial empire in the 
w-orld. France's many revolutions had left 
the country with a heritage of difficult prob¬ 
lems. Nevertheless, under the democratic 
Third Republic, its citizens enjoyed several 
generations of unprecedented prosperity and 
progTCs s. 










Checking the facts 

1. Explain: Second Empire; Maximilian Af¬ 
fair: Third Republic; Treaty of Frankfort; 
Alsace-Lorraine; Tranche: Chamber of 
Deputies; premier; bloc. 

2. Identify: Napoleon III; Bonapartists; Mon¬ 
archists; Republicans; Legitimists; Orlcan- 
ists; Boulanger; Dreyfus; Zola. 

3. How did Napoleon 111 seek to win the sup* 
port of different groups of his subjects? 

4. Why did Napoleon Til launch an aggressive 
foreign policy? In what major wars did he 
involve France? Which of these finally led 
to his downfall? 

5. List the terms of the Treaty of Frankfort 
(1871). How did the treaty affect France's 
later foreign policy? 

6- Describe briefly each of these threats to 
the Third French Republic: the royalists' 
attempt to restore the monarchy: the 
Boulanger crisis; the Dreyfus case; the rise 
of socialism. 

7. List the important gains made by France 
under the Third Republic, 

Applying history 

J. Explain; France under Napoleon If I had 
everything a great nation could desire ex¬ 
cept liberty, 

2. In what ways did Napoleon Ell follow- in 
the footsteps of his illustrious uncle? Why 
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is Napoleon III considered less important 
than Napoleon Bonaparte? 

3. Compare the way France and Great Britain 
advanced toward democracy during the nine¬ 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. How 
do you account for the difference? 

4. Explain how these factors contributed to 
the weakness of the Third Republic: the 
large number of political parties; the pre¬ 
mier's lack of power to dissolve the Cham 
ber; frequent rightist attacks on the govern¬ 
ment. 

Specfol activities 

1. Draw r a "fever chart' 1 to show the ups and 
downs of democracy in France from 17S9 
to 1914. The chart should show each of 
the F reuch governments of this period 
and whether each represented a step up¬ 
ward toward democracy or a step downward 
toward absolutism, 

2, Consult a general history of France, then 
write the “diary" of a French boy or girl 
living in Paris during the troubled years of 
1670-1871 r 

Report to the class on the life of Captain 
Alfred Dreyfus or of Emile Zola. 

4. Write an editorial for either a Republican 
or anti-Republican newspaper in France 
in 1914 on "Forty Years of the Third Re¬ 
public/" 






49 / DEMOCRACY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 



One of the most spectacular success stor¬ 
ies in the history of nations has been the 
rise of the United States, At the close of 
the Revolutionary War (see pp. 329-330), 
the United States was a weak and unde¬ 
veloped country. Though large in area, it 
had a small population of only about 3J0CU 
000, Almost all of the towns were located on 
or near the scacoast. Forests and mountains 
were formidable harriers to travel in the 
interior. Except for fishing and shipping, 
there were only a few small industries. The 
vast majority of Americans earned their 
living by tilling the soil. 

Today, less than two centuries later, the 
United States is one of the largest nations 
in both area and population. It leads the 
world in production of foodstuffs and raw 
materials. Its factories pour forth almost 
as many manufactured goods as all other 
countries combined! Its people enjoy the 
world’s highest standard of living, together 
with the blessings of a stable, progressive 
government. 

Many reasons have been suggested for this 
amazing growth. Certainly one basic factor 
was the spirit of liberty which flourished in 
the New World. Freedom—in government 
and in economic life—encouraged Ameri- 
cans to make the most of their opportuni¬ 
ties. It also attracted millions of immigrants 
from other countries. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT 

Our Revolutionary Heritage. From the 

start of its existence as an independent na¬ 
tion in 1776, the United States was a pioneer 
in the movement toward democracy. In an 
age of monarchies, it was a republic. Laws 
weie made by elected legislatures. Property 
qualifications for voting were low. Though 
social classes existed, these were based pri¬ 
marily on wealth rather than on birth. It 
was comparatively easy for a man to rise in 
life through his own efforts. Religious tol¬ 
eration was an established principle in most 
states. Some had already made provision for 
public education. Thus, even in the late 
eighteenth century, the United States ofFered 
a better way of life for the average man. 

Critical Period.' 1 The new country 
suffered from one serious handicap—a weak 
central government. During the Revolu¬ 
tionary War, the thirteen newly independent 
states had agreed to work together under 
the Articles of Confederation. This agree¬ 
ment provided for a Congress, composed of 
delegates from the different states, to deal 
with a few matters of common concern. The 
Congress could enact laws with the ap¬ 
proval of two thirds of the states. But there 
was no executive or court to enforce them. 
Moreover, Congress could not levy taxes, 
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Washington, D.C V houses the 
country's Senate, House of 
Representatives,, and a price¬ 
less historical collection, The 
building's most striking fea¬ 
ture is its lofty dome tapped 
by a statue of Freedom. 


draft troops, or regulate commerce. It could 
merely request the states to carry out its 
wishes and to supply it$ needs. 

The Articles of Confederation lasted onlv 
a few years, from 1781 to 1789- The weak 
ness of the new government gave rise to so 
many problems that historians refer to this 
time as "'the critical period" of American 
history. Congress soon found itself virtu¬ 
ally bankrupt because the states provided 
only a small part of the funds which if re¬ 
quested. Its paper money dropped rapidly 
in value, eventually becoming almost worth¬ 
less. Without effective control from above, 
the states acted like thirteen separate little 
countries. They began to quarrel among 


themselves. '[Tier raised tariffs to keep out 
the products of their neighbors and engaged 
in disputes over their boundaries. Such 
weakness and disunity made the United 
States a target for ridicule. European na¬ 
tions refused to make treaties with it and 
predicted its early downfall. 

lire Constitutional Convention* 17S7+ 
George \\ ashingtnit and other thoughtful 
Americans became more and more disturbed 
by these conditions. They asked that the 
Articles of Confederation be amended so as 
to strengthen the national government. 
After some delay, the states accepted their 
recommendation and sent delegates to a 
constitutional convention in Philadelphia. 
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The delegates spent months in careful study 
and discussion. They decided to scrap the 
Articles of Confederation and drafted, in¬ 
stead, a completely new document, the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Outstanding Features of the American 
Constitution- The framers of the Constitu¬ 
tion were agreed on the need for a stronger 
and more effective national government. 
However, on the specific details, there were 
sharp differences of opinion. The final docu 
inent contained many compromises designed 
to make it generally acceptable. 

!. The federal system of government. One 
great conflict arose over the division of au¬ 
thority between the new national govern¬ 
ment and the states. As a compromise, the 
nett' government was granted onlv those 
powers necessary to protect the interests of 
the entire country. Most important were 
the powers to levy and collect taxes, to icgn 
late commerce, to coin money, and to raise 
and support armed forces. The states re 
tamed all powers not expressly delegated to 
the new government. 

The federal system has been imitated by 
many countries, ft has several great ad¬ 
vantages. Most important, it combines the 
strength and unity of a single national gov¬ 
ernment with the flexibility of a number of 
state governments. Each of the states can 
manage its own affairs in accordance with 
local conditions. At the same time, all of 
them can act together to deal with common 
problems. 

2, The ‘Great Compromise." A second 
important conflict arose over the problem 
of representation in the new Congress, Vir¬ 
ginia and the other large states demanded 
that the number of representatives allotted 
to each state be fixed in proportion to popu¬ 
lation. The small states, led bv New Jciscv, 
insisted that each state have an equal voice. 


Eventually, it was agreed to set up a Con¬ 
gress of two houses. In the Senate, each state, 
regardless of size, was to have two members. 
In tbe House of Representatives, the num¬ 
ber of members would depend on the popu¬ 
lation of the state. This solution was hailed 
as the "Great Compromise.' 1 Without it, 
agreement on the new Constitution would 
have proved impossible, 

?. The separation of powers. It still 
seemed to many delegates that the new fed¬ 
eral government was powerful enough to 
threaten the liberties of the people. To 
eliminate this danger, its powers were di¬ 
vided among three separate and independent 
branches. The legislative branch, Congress, 
was empowered to make the laws. The execu¬ 
tive branch, headed by the President, was 
given the power to enforce them. The in¬ 
dicia! branch, under the Supreme Court, had 
the responsibility of interpreting them. No 
single branch of the government could Ire- 
come too strong because each was given 
authority to check the others. 

4. The "Bill of Rights." Despite the limi¬ 
tations on the new government, there was 
still a good deal of opposition when the 
Constitution was submitted to the states 
for ratification or approval. Several states 
ratified on condition that additional safe¬ 
guards Ire inserted, When tire fiist Con- 
gress met, it drafted ten amendments to the 
Constitution. These forbade the federal gov¬ 
ernment to deprive tire people of their basic 
liberties, such as freedom of religion, speech, 
press, and assembly; tire right of petition; 
and trial by jury. These amendments, known 
as the American "Bill of Rights,” were 
quickly ratified by Hie states, 71 rev form an¬ 
other strong bulwark of our liberty 1 . 

Tire Two-Party System. One important 
political development which was not fore¬ 
seen in the Constitution was the rise of 
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political parties. These developed early in 
President Wash i u gton '$ ad n s in v| S® rion 
1 1789“ 1797) * They were the result of differ 
ing ideas about the policies of the new gov 
eminent 

Alexander Hamilton, Washington's secre¬ 
tary of the treasury, bellied that the new 
federal government must be strong. He also 
believed that business must prosper if the 
United States were to grow great. To achieve 
his goals, he called on Congress to strengthen 
the credit and finances of the young re¬ 
public and to protect its industry. Since 
Hamilton favored a powerful federal union, 
his supporters were called the Federalists. 
The modern Republican party has adopted 
many of the Federalists' basic principles. 

Hamilton's views were opposed by another 
outstanding American. Thomas Jefferson. 
Jefferson also served for a time under Wash¬ 
ington. as secretary of state. However, his 
views differed a great deal from those of 
Hamilton. Jefferson seas primarily interested 
in the common people, especially the small 
farmers and craftsmen. To protect them, he 
believed that the Constitution should be 


strictly interpreted so as to limit the powers 
of the new government. His followers came 
to be known as the Anti-Fed era lists or Dem¬ 
ocratic-Republicans. Today's Democratic 
party is an outgrow Eh of Jefferson's partv. 

For almost a generation, the Federalists 
and Democratic Republicans competed with 
each other for control of the government. 
The two-party system became deeply rooted 
in American life and since the early nine¬ 
teenth century has been a basic feature of 
American politics. In America, as in Great 
Britain, it has been an important factor in 
making for political stability, 

MAIN TRENDS IN AMERICA'S 
DEVELOPMENT 

Early Westward Expansion* From the out¬ 
set, American statesmen realized the impor¬ 
tance of the western territories. They there¬ 
fore adopted policies designed to attract 
settlers, The first great step was taken even 
before the Constitution was adopted, when 
the Congress of the Confederation passed 
the famous Northwest Ordinance of 1787- 
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Tilts law dealt with the future of the rich 
territory northwest of the Ohio River. The 
settlers here were promised a considerable 
measure of self-government. As soon as a dis¬ 
trict had 6 O t 0OO inhabitants, it could apply 
to Congress for admission into the Union as 
a state. Hie new states were to be equal in 
all respects to the thirteen original states, 
Tlius the Northwest Ordinance assured all 
Americans of equal status and avoided the 
creation of resentful "colonies.” The same 
wise procedure was later followed for other 
territories. It was an important factor in the 
rapid settlement of the west 

As thousands of settlers poured across the 
Appalachian Mountains, several new states 
came into existence. There w r ere no roods or 
other satisfactory shipping Facilities connect¬ 
ing them with the east. As a result, the in¬ 
habitants had to send their produce down 
the Mississippi River, At the port of New' 
Orleans, then owned by Spain, the produce 
was loaded on ocean-going vessels. 

Serious problems arose when the ambi¬ 
tious Napoleon Bonaparte took over the 
Louisiana Territory 1 from Spain, New Or 
leans was closed to the Americans. To avoid 
trouble. President Jefferson (1801-1809) 
purchased the entire territory—for the very 
low price of about SI ? h CM30,o6o. The Louisi¬ 
ana Purchase gave the United States control 
of the entire Mississippi River. It also 
doubled the country's area and opened the 
way for settlement as far west as the Rocky 
Mountains (map, p L 440). 

Tbe War of 1S12 and Its Effects, It w^as 
the impending renewal of war between 
Great Britain and France which led Na¬ 
poleon to sell Louisiana. He realized that the 
British would probably seize the territory' 
anyway. Shortly afterward. when the fighting 
began, American interests were seriously 
hurt. Exporters and shippers found it im¬ 
possible to obey the con dieting trade regu- 
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lafions of the two great warring powers (see 
pp. 352-353), For years, the United States 
struggled to remain neutral. Finally, to en¬ 
force recognition of American rights. Con¬ 
gress declared war on Great Britain. 

The War of I SI 2 dragged on for two years. 
Neitlicr side won a decisive victory. In the 
end. both governments agreed to a peace 
treaty which restored conditions as they 
had existed before the war. Nevertheless, the 
conflict did have several important results 
for the United States. The American people 
acquired a stronger sense of national unity. 
New industries sprang up to produce goods 
formerly imported from Great Britain. To 
save these "infant industries*' from foreign 
competition* Congress enacted a protective 
tariff, A vigorous program of interna! im¬ 
provements— roads T canals, and railways— 
strengthened the American economy and 
further helped to unify the country. 

Advances in Democracy, Political ideas 
changed to keep pace with new conditions. 
The Democratic-Republicans, who repre¬ 
sented mainly the interests of the small 
farmers and craftsmen, had won a great vic¬ 
tory when Thomas Jefferson was elected 
President. Democracy was further strength 
ened by the growing influence of the west. 
The spirit of equality' flourished in the new 
states along the frontier. They granted uni¬ 
versal male suffrage, abedished property quali 
Stations for holding public office, and intro¬ 
duced other important reforms. Gradually* 
these democratic reforms were also adopted 
by the older states. 

Democratic influences made especially 
notable gains during the administration of 
Andrew Jackson (1829-1837), Jackson, the 
first westerner to occupy the White House, 
proved himself a "'people's President/ 1 He 
refused to renew the charter of the United 
States Bank, which was controlled by pow¬ 
erful eastern banking interests. He success- 
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fully fought other groups which demanded 
special privileges. The Jacksonian Era was 
also a time of important social changes. 
Clothing and manners became simpler, 
humanitarian causes won widespread sup 
port, and public education spread rapidly. 

Expansion to the Pacific. Throughout 
this period, the movement westward con¬ 
tinued. Thousands of Americans settled in 
Texas, then a province of Mexico, When 
friction developed with the Mexican gov¬ 
ernment, the Texans revolted and won their 
independence in 1836- A few years later, 
Texas was annexed to the United States. A 
dispute over the Texas boundary then led 
to a war between the United States and 
Mexico. 

The United States won the Mexican War 
(1846-1848), It annexed a vast area in the 
southwest, including the rich territory of 
California (see map on p. 440). At about 
the same time, the United States and Great 
Britain arranged a peaceful settlement of 
their conflicting claims to the Oregon Terri¬ 
tory in the northwest. Thus* bv the middle 
of the nineteenth century, America's bound¬ 
aries extended in an unbroken expanse from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific. 

The Threat of Disunion, The acquisition 
of new territory brought to a head an old 
but troublesome question—Negro slavery. In 
the south, it had long been the custom to 
use Negro slaves on the large plantations. 
Many southerners defended this practice. 
They argued that their slaves received better 
treatment than did the northern factory 
workers. Many northerners, on the other 
hand, considered slavery contrary to Chris¬ 
tian and democratic principles. One small 
but fanatical group, the abolitionists, angered 
the south by demanding that slavery should 
be abolished at once. 


The slavery question was complicated bv 
disputes between the north and south Over 
the tariff and other economic Issues, Basi¬ 
cally, the interests of the southern planta¬ 
tion owners, who had to sell most of their 
cotton abroad, conflicted whth those of the 
northern industrialists and factory workers, 
who demanded protective duties. Since the 
north was growing far more rapidly in popu¬ 
lation than the south, it would inevitablv 
gain control of Congress and pass the laws 
it desired. The southerners therefore became 
fiery champions of “states' rights," They as¬ 
serted that each state bad the right to set 
aside federal laws of which it disapproved 
and even to secede or withdraw from the 
Union. 

The War Between the States. Relations 
between north and south reached a breaking 
point over the issue of slavery' in the new 
territories. The position taken bv slaveown¬ 
ers was that they could take their 1 'propertv >p 
wherever they settled. Many northerners 
sought to restrict slavery to the states where 
it already existed. All attempts to aehieve a 
compromise finally failed. In 1854, antislav- 
eiy northerners formed the new Republican 
party, which was pledged to bar any further 
expansion of slavery. When northern and 
southern Democrats split on this question, 
the Republican candidate, Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, was elected President in 1860. The 
southern states seceded and formed the 
Confederacy, The War Between the States 
began. 

The deadly stniggle lasted for four vears 
(1861-1865) and cost the lives of a half- 
mi II Eon Americans. The north had the ad¬ 
vantage of greater manpower and industrial 
production. Moreover it was able to impose 
an effective naval blockade, which deprived 
the Confederacy of essential supplies from 


abroad, Eventually, the south was forced 
to surrender. The war decided two major 
issues—the Union was preserved and the 
slaves were freed, However, it took a full 
generation before the scars of defeat in the 
south began to heal. 

An Economic Revolution. American in¬ 
dustry was greatly stimulated by the de¬ 
mands of war. Tire country entered upon 
an economic revolution of tremendous 
scope and speed, War profits enabled enter¬ 
prising businessmen to construct new rail¬ 
roads, to open new mines, and to build new 
factories. Large-scale immigration provided 
an abundant supply of cheap labor. Re¬ 
publican Congresses helped industry with 
high tariffs and granted large tracts of land 
and other generous financial assistance to 
railroad builders, In a single generation, 
1861-1890, the United States became one of 
the worlds greatest industrial nations, as 
well as a leading producer of foodstuffs and 
raw materials. 

The year 1890 marked a turning point in 
American history. The last fertile govern¬ 
ment-owned lands in the west had been 
given away. The frontier no longer existed 
as an outlet for the dissatisfied and unem¬ 
ployed. In America's fast-growing cities, 
large numbers of poor people were crowded 
together in crime-infested slums. Giant 
"trusts’ or monopolies strangled their com¬ 
petitors, defrauded the public, and sought to 
corrupt the government, Fanners, who had 
overexpanded production, suffered as prices 
fell. Jn short, the United States was suffer¬ 
ing from acute "growing pains" as a result 
of its rapid expnsion and industrialization. 

New Reform Movements, To meet these 
grave problems, a number of reform move¬ 
ments sprang into existence. They found 
most of their support among the western 
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farmers and the industrial workers of the 
east. The farmers blamed the railroads and 
bankers for their sorry plight. They formed 
strong organizations, such as the National 
Grange, to combat their “oppressors." En¬ 
tering polities, they won control of the 
legislatures in several midwestem states. 
Then they put through laws to regulate 
railroad, storage, and interest rates. The 
workers likewise sought to improve their 
conditions by forming nation-wide organi¬ 
zations and by entering politics, A number 
of states responded by passing laws to elimi¬ 
nate the worst industrial abuses. 

The farm and labor organizations also 
brought pressure on the federal government 
to enact a wide varietv of reforms. They 
were especially anxious to have the govern¬ 
ment adopt a policy of “cheap money" 
which would raise prices for the farmers and 
wages for labor. (Cheap money was pos¬ 
sible if the treasury printed more paper dol¬ 
lars or minted silver coins freely.) After 
years of agitation, the reformers succeeded 
in securing a few of their demands. For ex¬ 
ample, Congress created a federal commis¬ 
sion to regulate the railroads. It also passed 
the first federal antitrust law. The reformers' 
hopes soared during the presidential cam 
paign of 1896, when the Democratic party 
included in its platform a large part of 
the reformers’ program and made cheap 
money the main issue. However, the election 
was won by the conservative Republicans. 

“The Progressive Era.” For a few years, 
the American people were distracted from 
their internal problems by events connected 
with the Spanish-American War (see p. 
521). Then, after the return of peace, they 
again turned their attention to the question 
of reform, A group of gifted voung writers, 
the “miiekrakers," exposed many evils of 
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American life. An able young Republicsn 
President, Theodore Roosevelt (1901 -1909), 
responded by proclaiming a "Square Deal” 
for Hie common man. Though friendly 
toward business, President Roosevelt intro¬ 
duced some policies favorable to the farm¬ 
ers and labor. He tried to break up unfair 
business monopolies. He also started a large- 
scale program to conserve the nation's nat¬ 
ural resources. '‘The great development of 
industrialism,” said Roosevelt, "means that 
there must be an increase in the super¬ 
vision by the Government over private 
enterprise.'' 

A few years later, 3 liberal Democratic 
President. Woodrow Wilson (1913-1921), 
announced a new reform program called the 
“New Freedom." At his request, Congress 


established the Federal Reserve System to 
supervise the nation’s banks. It passed new 
antitrust laws, reduced tariffs, and levied an 
income tax on the well-to-do. Numerous 
laws w'ere also passed to help worker and 
farmers. So much was achieved during these 
early years of the twentieth century that this 
period is often called “the Era of Reform” 
or "the Progressive Era, 1 ' 

President Wilson’s reform efforts weie 
interrupted when the United States entered 
World War I in 1917 fsce p. ?>1), As we 
shall see later, American industrial resources 
and manpower play ed a decisive role in the 
Allied victory, The United States emerged 
from the conflict with greatly heightened 
prestige, both as a world power and as a 
leader in the cause of democracy. 































































49 / Lesson Review 



Checking the facts 

L Explain: Articles of Confederation; Con¬ 
stitutional Convention; federal system of 
government; Great Compromise; separa¬ 
tion of powers; Bill of Rights; Federalist 
party; Democratic-Republicans; Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787; Louisiana Purchase; 
War of 1812; protective tariff; Jacksonian 
Era; Mexican War; states 1 rights; Republi¬ 
can party; Confederacy; War Between the 
States; “cheap money"; Square Deal; New 
Freedom; Progressive Era, 

2. Identify: Washington; Hamilton; Jefferson; 
Jackson; abolitionists; Lincoln; Theodore 
Roosevelt; Wilson. 

L What were the weaknesses of the Aroeri 
can government under the xArtides of Con¬ 
federation? What important problems de¬ 
veloped as a result? 

4- How was the central government strength 
ened under the new constitution? 

5, Name the three branches of our federal 
government and describe the primary func¬ 
tions of each, 

6. What arc the main provisions of the 
American Bill of Rights? 

/. How did the two-part}" system arise in the 
Washington Administration? 

Explain and tel] why each was important 
in American history- the Northwest Ordi- 
nance of J7S7; the Louisiana Purchase; 
the War of 1812; Jacksonian democracy; 
American expansion to the Pacific, 

9. What were the causes of the War Be¬ 
tween the States? What were its impor¬ 
tant results? 

10v List the problems which the United States 
faced as a result of its economic revolu¬ 
tion. How did the government seek to 
deal with each of these problems? 

Applying hisTory 

L Why have the American states been called 
“laboratories of social reform'? What ad 
vantage of the federal system of government 
docs this illustrate? 

2. Compare the American system of govern¬ 


ment with that of the British. What is the 
baste resemblance? In what important re¬ 
spects do they differ? 

S. Prove or disprove: Progress in the United 
States has not been the monopoly of any 
political party, 

4. An American historian has regarded the 
frontier as the most important single influ¬ 
ence in the early history 1 of the United 
States. Explain what is meant by the term 
"frontier." How did the American frontier 
act as a safety valve for discontented ele¬ 
ments iti the populous eastern states? How 
did it encourage the development of de¬ 
mocracy in the country? 

History and geography 

L Locate (map, p. 440) ; Northwest Terri¬ 
tory; Mississippi River; 1 Louisiana Territory; 
Texas; Mexican Cession; Oregon Terri torv. 

2. Trace the boundaries of the United States 
in 1783 (map, p. 440). What new terri¬ 
tories were acquired during the next seventy 
years? 

L Why did the name “Northwest Territory ” 
seem suitable for the region north of the 
Ohio River in 1787 (map, p, 440)? What 
was the new northwest territory of the 
United States after 1805? After 1846? 

4. 1 race the Mississippi River and its im¬ 
portant tributaries (map, p. 526), Why is it 
considered one of the great rivers of the 
world? 

SpacFql activities 

1. Stage a debate on the topic: “The Presi¬ 
dent and cabinet should be made responsi¬ 
ble to Congress/ 1 

2. Bring in a stamp collection and show the 
class how r the different stamps commemo¬ 
rate important events in the history' of the 
United States, 

T Visit the headquarters of one of the politi¬ 
cal parties in your com ns unity. Find out 
what the party stands for and what services 
it performs for your comm unit}- and the 
government. 
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50 / THE SPREAD 
OF DEMOCRACY 

Critics sometimes claim that democracy Is 
a luxury which only rich and powerful na¬ 
tions can afford, Nothing could be Further 
from the truth. For the list of successful 
democracies includes a number of smaller 
countries, some of which have only meager 
natural resources. Especially notable are six 
small nations of western Europe, with a 
total area only about one-tenth that of the 
United States and a combined population 
smaller than that of France. Despite their 
limited size and resources, all have provided 
their people with liberty and a relatively 
high standard of living, Each in its own way 
can serve as a good example of democratic 
achievement. 

THE SMALLER DEMOCRATIC 
COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 

The Swiss Confederation. The oldest re¬ 
public In the world today is the mountain¬ 
ous little country 1 of Switzerland. It came 
into existence in 1291, when the inhabitants 
of three tiny states of southwest Germany 
formed an alliance and ousted their Habs- 
burg ndcr. During the succeeding centuries, 
the Swiss had to fight frequently to preserve 
their independence. Their successes led 
many neighboring districts to join them, so 
that the country now consists of twenty-two 
cantons or states. The people speak different 
languages—German, French, or Italian—and 
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belong to various different churches. Never¬ 
theless, all regard themselves as Swiss in na^ 
tionality and find it possible to live together 
in harmony. 

Originally* the cantons were tiny P semi* 
independent states, allied mainly for de^ 
fensive purposes. The citizens governed 
themselves directly* as in ancient Greece (see 
p. 72). Then, in the large cantons* it be¬ 
came necessary to elect representative assem¬ 
blies, These gradually came under the con* 
trot of small upper-class groups. In the early 
nineteenth century* Swiss reformers were 
inspired by liberal successes in other coun¬ 
tries to demand a stronger central govern¬ 
ment and a wider popular control. They 
triumphed after a brief civil war in 1848, 

The new constitution adopted at that 
time remains the basis for the government 
of Switzerland today. It was similar in SCv- 
eral respects to that'of the United States. It 
set up a federal system ; provided for a two- 
house legislature, representing the people 
as well as the states; and designated the 
president as head of the government. On 
the other hand, there were some important 
differences. The Swiss cantons retained more 
power than the American states. Moreover, 
the president had very' little authority. The 
real executive w K as a seven 'member council, 
elected by the legislature. 

In order to exercise effective control over 
their representatives, the Swiss developed 












two new features of modem democracy— 
the initiative and the referendum. By the 
initiative, a .small group of citizens may sign 
a petition asking for a new hw. The legis¬ 
lature, even though it is against the proposal, 
is required to submit it to the people. If ap¬ 
proved by a majority of the voters, it auto¬ 
matically becomes law. "the referendum 
works in very- much the same way. A group 
of citizens may dislike a bill already passed 
by the legislature. By signing a petition, they 
may compel that body to submit it to the 
voters for approval, tf a majority vote 
against it, the measure does not go into 
effect. As a result of these two devices, the 
Sw iss say that M thc people exercise the law- 
making power with the assistance of the 
legislature/ 1 Both the initiative and the 
referendum have been adopted by other 
democratic countries and by many of the 
American states. 
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Switzerland has another great distinction. 
Since the sixteenth century, it has been en¬ 
gaged in only one brief foreign war—with 
France, in 1798. ft was neutralized—that is, 
its neighbors agreed not to attack it—by the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815. The mountain* 
0u5 terrain and an alert citizen annv are ad¬ 
ditional guarantees of peace. Numerous in¬ 
ternational organizations, attracted by the 
atmosphere of security and the central loca¬ 
tion, have made their headquarters in Swit¬ 
zerland or have held their conferences there. 

Economically, Switzerland lias very few 
natural advantages. Only one-eighth of the 
land is suitable for farming and there are 
no important mineral resources. Yet the 
Swiss have triumphed over nature's handi¬ 
cap.?. By using the steep mountainsides as 
pasture for their cows and goats r they ob¬ 
tain milk for the popular Swiss cheeses. Their 
superb Alpine scenes and comfortable ho- 




This picture illustrates Switzer¬ 
land's male bless Alpine scen¬ 
ery and suggests some of the 
ways in which the Frttle coun- 
try's people utifize their lim¬ 
ited natural resources. 
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irels attract large numbers of tourists. Their 
skilled craftsmen produce a variety nf fine 
machinery, especially docks and watches. In 
recent years, they have built many hydro- 
electric plants to supply power for new in¬ 
dustries. hi general, the Swiss live by their 
skill, importing raw materials and paving 
with high-quality manufactures. 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands, The 
Netherlands—or Holland, as it is popularly 
known—won its independence from Spain 
at the close of the sixteenth century (see p. 
270). Soon after, it became a monarchy. A 
member of the house of Orange occupied 
the throne, Tire government was quite con¬ 
servative in nature, and the Dutch parlia¬ 
ment w^s controlled by the wealthy mer¬ 
chants. Democracy began to develop only in 
the nineteenth century. A new constitution 
was adopted in 1814 and then revised along 
more liberal lines in 1S4S. Twenty yean* 
later, the ministry was made responsible to 
the lower house. The high property qualifi¬ 
cations for voting were also gradually re* 
disced, fn the early twentieth centurv P uni¬ 
versal suffrage was granted to all citizens. 

An interesting feature of the Dutch con¬ 
stitution is proportional representation. Tins 
is a method of voting wherebv seats in the 
parliament arc allotted to the different par¬ 
ties in direct proportion to the votes they 
receive in elections. Proportional representa¬ 
tion has also been tried in other countries. 
But there is considerable disagreement about 
its desirability Its supporters point out that 
a legislature chosen in this fashion accurately 
reflects the view s of the different groups in 
the population. Its critics emphasize the 
fact that it tends to increase the number of 
parties and thereby gives rise to political 
instability. Fn Holland, however, propor¬ 
tional representation has not resulted in 
unusually frequent changes in government. 



Scenes from the Low Countries include an or¬ 
derly Dutch potato farm (above)* □ view of the 
Industrial city of Liege, Belgium (right), and 
a cargo of st&al rods on an Antwerp dock (far 
right)* Belgium and Holland are among Eu¬ 
rope's most densely populated countries. 

Over the centuries* the Dutch people have 
doubled the area of their country by push¬ 
ing back the sea with dikes. The reclaimed 
land is very fertile^ Dutch farmers graze 
fine dairy herds or grow flowers and vege- 
tahlcs which are world famous for their 
quality. 1 he Dutch arc also noted as fisher¬ 
men, sailors, and merchants. Because of their 
strategic location at the mouth of the Rhine 
River, they have long carried on a thriving 
commerce between central Europe and the 
rest of the ivorld, Moreover, they have de¬ 
veloped many industries which require a 
high degree of skill—notably shipbuilding* 
diamond cutting, and the manufacture of 
porcelain ware Like the Swiss, the Dutch 
have worked hard to make the most of their 
meager natural resources. They have also 
benefited from a large colonial empire, 
which until about a dozen yeans ago in¬ 
cluded in the rich Last Indies. 

The Kingdom of Belgium. On gaining 
its independence from the Netherlands in 
1851 (see p, 560), Belgium adopted a con¬ 
stitution modeled after the British system 
of government This provided for a limited 
monarchy, a legislature of two houses, and a 
responsible ministry. Voting was restricted 


to a small percentage of the citizens, who 
owned considerable property. As in Great 
Britain, democratic reforms were introduced 
gradually. Property qualifications for voting 
were lowered in 1848 and then completely 
removed m 1S94. However, to safeguard the 
interests of the upper classes, a system of 
plural voting was introduced. Citizens who 
met certain property and educational qualh 
Stations were permitted to cast as many as 
three votes. This was a violation of a funda¬ 
mental democratic concept, "One man, one 
vote." and amused considerable popular re¬ 
sentment. Yeans later, in 1939, this un¬ 
democratic feature was eliminated from the 
constitution. 

Like Switzerland, Belgium was guaranteed 
neutrality by the great powers (in 1859)* 
However, it is far more exposed to attack 
because it is part of a flat coastal plain 
which offers the best invasion route be¬ 
tween Germany and France. Twice within 
a generation—in 1914 and again in 1940— 
the Germans invaded the country in viola¬ 
tion of their treaty obligations. On both 
occasions, the Belgians suffered h eavy war 
damages and were treated harshly by the 
German occupation authorities. But they 



made s remarkably fast recovery after the 
return of peace. On both occasions, too, 
Belgian democracy withstood ivith amazing 
success the severe trials of war. 

Belgium has also faced difficult economic 
problems. Ft is the most densclv populated 
country in Europe. Nevertheless, its people 
have managed to build a sound economy. 
Aided by strong arid active co-operatives. the 
fanners have prospered. Thcv produce a con¬ 
siderable part of the foodstuffs consumed by 
the country. However, a much greater num 
ber of persons cam their livelihood from 
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industry and commerce, for Belgium, with 
its rich coal and iron deposits and cadi¬ 
stort during the Industrial Revolution, j$ one 
of the important manufacturing and export¬ 
ing countries of Europe, Belgium's economy 
has also been strengthened by its control 
of a rich African colony, the Belgian Congo. 
The Congo provides rubber, cotton, dia¬ 
monds, gold, uranium, and many other 
valuable raw materials. 

The Kingdom of Denmark. Three Other 
small but important democracies are the 
Scandinavian countries—Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. Denmark, the smallest in size, 
advanced quite slow I v in political affairs. 
Its parliament was established only in 1849. 
and the king continued to exercise consider¬ 
able power until the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Thereafter, however, it 
made rapid progress toward democracy. The 
ministry was made responsible to the lower 
house b 1901. the suffrage was granted to 
all men and women in 1914, and propor¬ 
tional representation was adopted in 1915. 
Advanced social legislation and an excellent 
public health program were also introduced 

In the late nineteenth century, Denmark's 
farmers were threatened with ruin by the 
competition of cheap Russian and American 
grain. However* the Danes showed con¬ 
siderable ingenuity in dealing with their 
difficult economic problems. They reorgan¬ 
ized their agriculture, concentrating on the 
production of dairy products, pork, and poul¬ 
try, They formed strong cooperatives which 
introduced scientific farming methods, set 
up high standards of quality, and found 
good markets abroad for their produce. They 
also created a progressive system of school*, 
which combined academic education with 
vocational and technical instruction. Even 
today, although fishing and industry sic of 


some importance to the economy, most of 
the population earn their living from agri¬ 
culture. 

The Kingdom of Sweden. At the end of 
the Napoleonic Wars, Sweden was a rela¬ 
tively backward, agricultural country. Most 
of the population were poverty-stricken peas¬ 
ants, who worked on estates owned by the 
aristocratic landlords. However, the country 
possessed rich deposits of iron ore. Indus¬ 
trialization gradually got under way in the 
late nineteenth century. Lacking adequate 
coal supplies, the Swedes built hydroelectric 
plants. These provided cheap power for elec¬ 
tric furnaces, in which high-grade steel was 
produced. Many new industries also arose 
as cheap power became available. Like other 
peoples of western Europe, ttie Swedes were 
soon famous for a wide variety of manufac¬ 
tured products. 

The Swedish government was slow to re¬ 
flect these changes. Until fairly recent times, 
the king wielded great power. The parlia¬ 
ment was controlled bv the wealthy classes. 
Shortly before the First World War how¬ 
ever, important concessions were made to 
the common people. Universal male suffrage, 
a responsible ministry, and proportional rep¬ 
resentation were introduced. A few years 
later, in 1919. w r omen also received the 
vote. 

In the early twentieth century', Swedish 
unions and co-operatives grew very rapidlv. 
They provided the basis for a strong Social¬ 
ist movement. The Socialists won control of 
the government and held office for manv 
years. They established systems of public 
housing and public medical care which even 
today rank among the best in the world. 
It became a Swedish boast that their com¬ 
bination of private business* cooperatives, 
and government enterprise was a "Middle 


Way” which possessed the best features of 
both capitalism and socialism. 

Ilic Kingdom of Norway, Norway is less 
industrialized than its neighbor and differs 
from it in other wavs. It is a cold, mountain¬ 
ous, sparsely populated country, with a long 
coastline and many deep fiords or inlets. 
For centuries, the people have combined fish¬ 
ing and shipping with fanning and forestry'. 
Their self-reliant way of life seems to have 
encouraged the early development of pro¬ 
gressive ideas. The Norwegian constitution, 
adopted in 1814. was a very advanced one 
for its time. 

Following the Napoleonic Wars, Norway 
was united with Sweden under a single king 
(see p, 557). Except For foreign poliev and 
military defense, both kingdoms were al¬ 
lowed to manage their own affairs. Neverthe¬ 
less. this arrangement was unpopular with 
the Norwegians—largely because they be¬ 
lieved the king was Favoring the interests of 
his Swedish subjects. In J9CB, they finally 
broke away From Sweden and chose their 
own king. Sweden accepted this decision 
after a plebiscite showed that the Norwe- 
gfans were almost unanimous in favor of 
independence. 

In the years following separation. Norway 
adopted new democratic reforms. Universal 
male suffrage had been granted earlier, in 
1898, Now, in 1906. direct election of mem¬ 
bers of parliament was introduced and in 
19H the veto power of the king was abol 
ished. That same year. Norway became the 
first European country to grant women full 
political rights. With a limited monarchy, 
a cabinet responsible to parliament, univer¬ 
sal male and Female suffrage, and propor¬ 
tional representation, Norwegian citizens 
|)osscssed one oF the most democratic gov¬ 
ernments in the world. 
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An Evaluation of Democracy 

Different Kinds of Democracies, As we 
have seen „ democrat ec governments may be 
established in many different wavs. The 
Lnited States had the advantage of a fresh 
start under conditions which fostered Hie 
democratic spirit. One democratic idea after 
another arose, received a trial in one of the 
newer states along the frontier, and then 
was adopted in other parts of the country. 
Great Britain proceeded more slowly and 
more cautiously. By introducing reforms in 
piecemeal fashion* that i$* one step at a 
time, it changed from an aristocracy to a 
democracy in the course of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. France, on 
the other hand, rushed into democracy 
then reacted sharply when it seemed to lead 
to extremes. Eventually, after numerous 
revolutions and shortlived political experi¬ 
ments, a middle-of-the-road" democratic 
government was established in that country. 

Democratic governments may also differ in 
form, some being republics and others 
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monarchic^ It seems more natural for de¬ 
mocracy to flourish in a republic, where flic 
head of state is an elected official than in 
a monarchy, where there is a hereditem 
ruler. Nevertheless, there are monarchies 
where democratv has taken deep root. Great 
Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, and the 
nations of Scandinavia are examples. In these 
countries, the king's authority lias beet] so 
severely limited that he has become virtu 
ally a figurehead. Real power is wielded by 
an elected executive, just as is the case in a 
republic. 

Differences in Operation, There is also a 
considerable difference in the way demo¬ 
cratic governments operate. Under the 
parliamentary system, the voters choose the 
legislators and they, in turn, choose and con¬ 
trol the executive. As it operates in Great 
Britain, the parliamentary system provides 
effective leadership for the legislature and is 
very responsive to public opinion. Rut it has 
not always worked so well in other countries 
as in Great Britain, itself. In f ranco, for ex 
ample, the parliamentary system has proved 
very unstable, mainly because of the large 
number of conflicting political parties. 


The government of the United States is 
based on a different principle, the separation 
of powers. Here the executive, legislature, 
and judiciary share power and act as a check 
on one another. Only a few r countries have 
followed American practice in this respect. 
More widely imitated is the American fed¬ 
eral system, with its division of authority be¬ 
tween the national government and the state 
governments. Most democratic nations have 
also followed another American practice in 
adopting a written constitution with a Bill 
of Rights. 

The democratic countries vary not only in 
form and methods but also in the condi¬ 
tions under which their democracy thrives. 
Their natural resources may be rich or poor. 
Their economic life may be based mainly on 
agriculture, industry, or commerce. Their 
prevailing viewpoint may be liberal or con¬ 
servative. Nevertheless, the achievements of 
each offer convincing evidence of the ad¬ 
vantages which a country can enjov when it 
is governed in accordance with the will of 
the people. 

Advantages of Democracy. Regardless of 
the minor differences, all democratic gov- 
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emmeut$ share the same basic attitudes: 
they all have deep faith in human beings 
and respect for their rights individuals. 
Their citizens are granted equal rights by 
the law and freedom to express their views. 
The result is a “free marketplace of ideas/' 
in which different proposals are debated and 
their merits or shortcomings are revealed. In 
this way, democracy encourages the rise of 
new ideas and the adoption of those which 
can best stand the test of reason. 

Other important advantages arise from 
democracy, ^lien the government in power 
fails to solve existing problems, the people 
can peacefully elect new leaders. If the ma¬ 
jority party makes a mistake, the opposi¬ 
tion may usually be relied upon to expose it. 
Above all when representatives from all parts 
of a nation meet in the legislature, they 
learn to work out compromises which will 
win the approval of as many people as pos¬ 
sible, Thus the government enjoys the sup¬ 
port of the people, and ah groups may work 
together to promote the welfare of the na¬ 
tion as a wholc. 

The Challenge of Democracy. Since the 
people are the real rulers in a democracy. 
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they must bear the final responsibility for its 
success or failure. Uufortunately, there are 
many citizens who do not take the trouble to 
vote regularly. Others cast their ballots with¬ 
out an adequate knowledge of the issues and 
candidates or place their narrow personal 
interests; before the welfare of the com¬ 
munity as a whole. As a result of public in¬ 
difference and selfishness, even the foremost 
democracies have suffered at times from 
inefficient or dishonest government. 

While recognizing these problem^ we 
should keep in mind the fact that democracy, 
as we know it, is still relatively new. Despite 
the imperfections stressed by Communists 
and other enemies, it has gained greater and 
greater popular support- A century ago, only 
the United States and Switzerland had dem¬ 
ocratic governments- Since then, although 
meeting with occasional setbacks, demo¬ 
cratic principles have won acceptance in 
most Western countries. They have also 
made headway recently in some of the coun¬ 
tries of Asia and Africa. If progress along 
these lines continues, historians of the future 
may well call the twentieth century "the Age 
of the Common Man/' 
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50 / Lesson Review 



Checking the Facta 

2. Explain: cantons; initiative; referendum; 
proportional representation; plural voting; 
"Middle Way ” 

2. List and explain the outstanding democratic 
features of each of the six nations discussed 
in this section, 

3. Why were the Norwegians dissatisfied with 
their union with Sweden? How and when 
did they achieve independence? 

4. Explain how democratic governments may 
differ in form; in methods of operation 

Applying history 

1. Why are the initiative and referendum 
sometimes called “examples of direct de¬ 
mocracy”? 

2. Democracy has been called a system of guv* 
eminent under which decisions are made 
"by ballots instead of bullets” Explain, 
How does such a description show the ad¬ 
vantages of a democracy over an absolute 
monarchy or a dictatorship? 

3. Explain why the citizens of a democracy 
wT>uld approve or disapprove each of these 
statements: 

a. 4i I disapprove of wh.it - you say, but J 
will defend to the death your right to sav 
rt/* 

b. An alert and well-informed citizenrv is 
the soundest guarantee of good govern¬ 
ment, 

c. Perfect democracy is an ideal which can 
never be attained, 

4. Compare democracy in the modem world 
with that of ancient Greece. Is representa¬ 
tive government an effective substitute for 
direct democracy? Explain. 

5. A famous English philosopher once said, 
"Democracy is the best system of govern¬ 


ment, but the hardest to operate success- 
fully." Do you agree with this statement? 
Explain, 

History and geography 

1- Locate [map, p. 674): Switzerland; Nether¬ 
lands (Holland): Belgium; Denmark; Swe- 
dem Norway. 

2- Explain why Switzerland has been more suc¬ 
cessful than Belgium in preserving neu¬ 
trality (map, pp. 170-171). 

Explain bow geographic Factors have made 
the Netherlands a natural trading center 
for central Europe (map, pp. 170-171). 

Special activities 

1- Prepare 3 class exhibit on "Lift in the 
Smaller Democracies 

2, Interview a person who has lived in one of 
the smaller democracies. Ask him to describe 
the country and the unusual features of its 
government and way of life. 

>. Arrange a round-table discussion in which 
a delegate from each of the smaller de¬ 
mocracies describes his nation's achieve¬ 
ments. 


Summarizing Unit TO 


L In your history notebook, outline the main 
developments in the major democracies dur¬ 
ing the nineteenth and early twentieth cen¬ 
turies. 

2, What arc the main advantages of democ¬ 
racy over other forms of government? On 
whom does the final responsibility for its 
successful operation rest? 

V Debate: The responsibility" of a democratic 
government is to promote the greatest good 
of the greatest number of its citizens. 
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4. Interview several adults about their voting 
practices. Find out whether they consider 
voting important, whether they vote regu 
larly, and how they decide for whom they 
should vote. 


5, Set up committees to study problems that 
exist in your community. Each committee 
should study one problem, find out what 
has been done so far, and suggest ways of 
solving it by democratic methods. 


Books to Read 


Specialized Accounts 

Barnouw, Adkiaan J. The Land of William 
of Orange. Lippincott. 1944. A brief and 
easy-to-rcad history of the Netherlands. 

Be n et, Stephen V. America, Rinehart, 1944. 
A gifted American poet interprets the United 
States and the qualities which have made it 
a great nation. 

Bragdon, Lillian j. The Land of William 
TetL Lippineottr 1953. An elementary his¬ 
tory of Switzerland. 

Bryant, Arthur. The Pageant of England 
(1S4B-J940) . Harper, 1941. A brief sum¬ 
mary' of major developments during a con- 
tiny of great change, 

‘Kf.tchum, Richard M (ed.). What Is De 
mocraey? Dutton, 1955- A highly recom¬ 
mended brief discussion. The booh stresses 
democracy's ideals and achievements and 
their importance lor the individual. 

Middleton, Drew. These Are the British . 
Knopf* 1958. An American journalist gives 
his impressions of the British people and 
their nation T s evolution* 

Nfcvjss* A. and H. C. Commacrr. America: 
The Story of a Free People, Oxford, 1954. 
A brilliant introductory treatment, 

Pkcx, A. M. and E. A. Meras, Fruncej Cross¬ 
roads of Europe. Harper, 1936, A simple his^ 
tory of French government and culture. 

8hirer, William L. The Challenge of Scan¬ 
dinavia. Little, Brown, 19 5>. A well-written 
survey of economic and social developments, 
interspersed with personal anecdotes. 

Biographies and Historical Fiction 

Bowers, Claude C. Jefferson and Hamilton r 


Houghton Mifflin, 1929. A well-written ac¬ 
count of the rivalry between two great lead¬ 
ers in the early years of the American nation, 

Daugherty, James II. Abraham Lincoln, Vik¬ 
ing, 194 i- Highly recommended as a brief, 
simple biography. 

Guerard, Albert. Napoleon III. KnopL 1955 * 
A fascinating biography of a complex man. 

Halasz. Nicholas, Captdm Dreyfus: 'The Story 
of a Mass Hysteria. Simon & Schuster* 1955 
An excellent account of the Dreyfus case and 
its implications. Recommended for the ma¬ 
ture student. 

Lacrd, Dorothy. How the Quc^n Reigns. 
World, 1959- Portrays the British queen as 
a personality and describes her official duties. 

Magnus* Philip. Gladstone: A Biography, 
Dutton T 1955, An excellent brief biography. 

Pearson, Hesketm. Dizzy: The Life and Per¬ 
sonality of Benjamin Disraeli , E,arl of 
Beaconsfield. Harper, 1951. A relatively brief 
Stud)', 

Schlesincer, Arthur M, Jr. The Age of Jack 
son. Little, Brown* 1945. The absorbing ac¬ 
count of a fighting president, written by a 
noted liberal historian, 

Sinclair, Upton. The Jungle. Viking, 1946. A 
celebrated novel which exposed conditions 
in the early Chicago meat-packing industry - 

Spring, Howard, The Houses in Between. 
Harper, 1951. A novel dealing with the ex¬ 
periences of an English family, as it was 
affected by the sweeping changes of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 

Strachey, Lyttqn. Queen Vjcferid, Hareourt, 
Brace, 1949- An interesting biography of the 
English ruler. 
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UNIT 11 

THE TRIUMPH OF 
MODERN NATIONALISM 

Nationalism may be defined as the strong feeling of loyalty and affection which 
most modem peoples have for their country, ft usually exists where the inhabitants 
of a region speak the same language, worship in the same church, and have com¬ 
mon customs and traditions. Nationalism is very much like patriotism. Both stand 
for love of homeland. But nationalism is a stronger emotion. The nationalist feels 
that his nation is different from other nations and is far superior to them, If a con¬ 
flict arises, his attitude is, “My nation against the world/’ 

Though its roots go back centuries earlier in England and other countries, na¬ 
tionalism did not become a really powerful force in Europe until the French Revo¬ 
lution. As the old class privileges and provincial differences were swept away, the 
French people acquired a much stronger sense of kinship and unity. The Germans. 
Italians, and other neighboring peoples felt a similar nationalist stirring as they 
fouglit for freedom—first against Napoleon Bonaparte and then against the rulcis 
imposed on them by the Congress of Vienna, Soon afterward, the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution strengthened nationalism by bringing people in distant parts of a country 
closer together through improvements in transportation and communication. 

During the course of the nineteenth century’, nationalism also swept over eastern 
Europe and over other portions of the globe. In its wake came many revolutions 
and wars, as peoples strove to free themselves from foreign rule and to form nations 
of their own. Because of the many disturbances which it has caused, nationalism 
has been called “the most explosive force” in the modem world. 

In this unit, we shall study various aspects of nationalism in modem Europe, 
particularly between the Revolutions of 1848 and the outbreak of Hie First World 
War. The guiding questions are: 

1. How did nationalism bring about the unification of Italy and of 
Germany? 

2. How did nationalism affect the later development of both these 
nations? 

3. How did nationalism lead to the breakup of the Austrian and 
Ottoman empires? 

4. How did the Russian czars seek to make use of nationalism to pre¬ 
serve their despotic power? 
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51 I NATIONALISM 
IN ITALY 


The story of Italy in the nineteenth cen 
tury is a striking example of the spirit of 
modern nationalism* While unified nations 
were forming in other parts of Europe (sec 
pp„ 228-241), the Italian peninsula remained 
divided into numerous small states. It was 
dominated at various times by Spin. France, 
and Austria. Weak and disunited, the Italian 
people played only a very minor role in Euro¬ 
pean affairs until after the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Then, spurred On by 
nationalism, they throw off the Austrian yoke 
and finally succeeded in uniting their coun¬ 
try, Though the new Malian nation was 
troubled by many problems, it quickly took 
its place among the great powers of Europe. 

THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY 

The Rise of Italian Nationalism. The 
basic conditions necessary for the rise of na¬ 
tionalism had long existed in Italy. The 
Italian peninsula was a well-defined geo¬ 
graphical unit- It was set off from the rest 
of Europe by the Alps and the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea. Despite minor local differences, 
its people spoke one language and had simi¬ 
lar customs. Almost all were Roman Cath¬ 
olic in religion. They shared a common cul¬ 
tural heritage which stemmed from the 
ancient Roman Empire. 

Nevertheless, the Italian people did not 
have a strong sense of unity until the arrival 


of Napoleon Bonaparte. After Bonaparte de- 
feated and ousted the Austrians (see p. 
347)* he introduced the reforms of the 
French Revolution- Later, he even estab¬ 
lished a Kingdom of Italy. Many Italians 
hailed him as their liberator and were proud 
of bis Italian ancestry. But their feeling 
changed when he imposed heavy taxes and 
drafted their sons for his endless wait* They 
turned against him and sought to rid their 
country' of French rule. 

After Napoleon's downfall, the Congress 
of Vienna treated Italy as a mere "geograph¬ 
ical expression.'' The pope regained control 
of the Papal States. The kings of Sardinia 
and tt>e Two Sicilies recovered their thrones 
Tuscanv and the small duchies in northern 
and central I tab were revived. Austria an¬ 
nexed Lombardy and Venctia and w'as able 
to dominate the entire peninsula. To destroy 
all liberal and nationalist ideas. Prince 
Metternich, the Austrian foreign minister, 
planted spies throughout the country and 
adopted a brutal policy of repression. 

The results were very different from what 
Mettcmich expected. His policies aroused 
fierce hatred of Austrian rule and strength¬ 
ened the Italians' desire for Independence. 
Secret societies, such as the Carbonari, 
sprang into existence. They gained support 
among all classes of the people. Three times 
in a generation—in 1S20, 1830* and 1848— 
the Italians revolted against their oppres- 
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sots. Three times they were crushed. How¬ 
ever, their fourth attempt was to meet with 
complete success, 

Mazzixii and "'Young Italy. 11 Three great 
patriots played leading roles in Italy's 
Risorgimerito or "resurrection/ 41ic first was 
Mazzmi, "the sou! of Italian unification. 1 
To create a democratic Italian republic was 
the dream of this lofty idealist. Mazzini 
organized a secret society called "Young 
Italy/* Like their leader, the members were 
determined young patriots who were pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice their lives for their home¬ 
land. "Ideas grnw r quickly/’ Mazzini told 
them, "when watered with the blood of 
martyrs/' 

Mazzini secretly published newspapers 
and books, He organized branches of his 
society throughout Italy and helped form 
similar societies in other lands. Whenever 
circumstances seemed favorable, he started 
a rebellion. The neatest he came to success 
was in 1848, when he set up a republic In 
Rome. However, the pope was restored by 
French troops after a few months. Although 
Mazzini failed to achieve his goal, his efforts 
were not in vain. He stirred up the Italian 
people and strengthened their desire for a 
united Ttaly. 

Cavour and the Defeat of Austria. More 
successful than Mazzini was a wealthy Sar¬ 
dinian aristocrat. Count Cavour. Cavour has 
been called Hh the brains of Italian unifica¬ 
tion/" He first rose to prominence during 
the Resolution of 1848, The editor of an 
important newspaper, he persuaded the king 
of Sardinia to take the lead in the fight to 
rid Italy of Austrian control. Sardinia’s mili¬ 
tary refeat by the Austrians (see p. 363) 
only strengthened his determination to 
achieve Italian unity. 

Becoming premier of Sardinia in 1SSZ, 
Cavour carried out a program of reforms 


which made that state a model foT the entiTe 
peninsula. He a bo reorganized and enlarged 
the army. However, the Sardinian Premier 
realized that " Italy could not make itself/" 
He therefore looked about for a strong ally 
to help drive out the Austrians. 

After years of patient effort, Cavour ob¬ 
tained a secret promise of support from the 
ambitious French Emperor, Napoleon HI 
Then, in 1839. he provoked Austria into de 
daring war against Sardinia, All went ac¬ 
cording to plan at the outset. The allies 
fcated the Austrians in two bloody battles. 
Complete victory seemed within their grasp. 
Rut Napoleon, fearing that Prussia might 
join Austria and that the w'ar would spread, 
suddenly made peace with Austria. Sardinia 
was allowed to annex only one new territory, 
Lombardy, 

For the moment, Cavour was stunned. 
Then his hopes rose anew when a series of 
revolts broke out in northern and central 
Italy. In state after state— 1 Tuscany, Modena. 
Parma, and the Papal Marches—the patriots 
demanded union with Sardinia, Napoleon 
TTI, though reluctant to violate the treaty 
with Austria, finally withdrew Iris objections. 
In return for two little frontier territories. 
Savoy and Nice, he agreed to Cavour's re¬ 
quest to annex Tuscany and the neighboring 
duchies. Most of northern and central Italy 
was now united under Sardinian rule [map. 
P' 457). 

Garibaldi and the Conquest of Southern 
Italy. The next step was taken by Garibaldi, 
"'the sword of Italian unification” Gari¬ 
baldi was a member of Voting Italy and a 
seasoned lighter for liberty. Because of his 
revolutionary activities, he was forced to 
flee his homeland. He ?cturned from exile 
to aid Sardinia in the war of 1859 against 
.Austria. At the close of the war, he en¬ 
listed Cavour's support for a very daring 
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project. With only a tiny force of volun¬ 
teers, the “Thousand Red-Shirts/ he sailed 
from the north Italian port of Genoa to com 
quer the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

Landing in Sicily, he was greeted with 
enthusiasm by bands of revolutionaries. The 
Sicilian soldiers, who had little love for 
their despotic ruler, fought only half-heart¬ 
edly. Many even joined the invader. Within 
three months. Garibaldi was master of the 
island. Then he crossed over to the main¬ 
land, where he was welcomed by cheering 
crowds. The king of the Two Sicilies found 
himself deserted by most of his troops. He 
surrendered Naples, his capital, with hardly 
a fight. In conquering Italy 1 s largest king¬ 
dom with onlv a handful of men, Garibaldi 
had achieved the seemingly impossible. 

Completion of National Unit)'. Gari 
baldi's success created new problems for Ca- 
vour. He feared that the popular hero might 
set up an independent republic in southern 
Ttalv, He also feared that Garibaldi would 
attempt to seize Rome, the capital of the 
Papal States. This might mean war with 
Napoleon HI, who for many years had main¬ 
tained a garrison there to protect the pope, 
Cavour acted swiftly to prevent trouble. 
He sent the Sardinian King, Victor Env 
manue) II, with an army to occupy the Papal 
States, Victor Emmanuel carefully avoided 
Rome and then continued south to join 
Garibaldi, The latter agreed to tum over 
the Two Sicilies. Soon afterwards, in March, 
1861, Victor Emmanuel was crowded ruler 
of the new Kingdom of Italy. Cavour* worn 
out by his labors in behalf of his country, 
died a few p months later. 

The unity of the Italian kingdom was still 
not complete. The Austrians retained 
Veneris and the pope continued to rule 
Rome and the district around it. Italy 
acquired Veneris by joining Prussia in a 


successful war against Austria, {For the 
Austra-Pmssian War of 1866. see p. 463.) 
Onlv a few years later, during the Frynco- 
Prussian War, Napoleon III had to withdraw' 
his garrison from Rome, Italian troops then 
forced their way into the “Eternal City." By 
I870 t Italy was finally unified. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN ITALY 
AFTER UNIFICATION 

Government of the Kingdom of Italy. 
With only minor changes, the liberal Sar¬ 
dinian constitution of 184S became the com 
stitution for the new Kingdom of Italy. It 
provided for a parliament of two houses. 
The members of the upper house, the Sen¬ 
ate. were appointed by the king for life. Tbe 
members of the lower house, the Chamber 
of Deputies, w r ere elected by the large tax¬ 
payers. The premier and his ministers were 
chosen from among the leaders of the 
lower house and were responsible to that 
body. The king of Italy exercised man ) 1 pow¬ 
ers in theory. However, like the English 
monarch* he w-as essentially a figurehead. 

The Italian government was modeled 
after that of England. However, a large 
number of political parties soon appeared- 
The premier had to relv on a bloc composed 
of several different parties. If any of them 
withdrew its support, he lost his majority 
and had to resign. As in France's Third 
Republic, the government gcnerallv proved 
weak and unstable. 

The weakness of the government was also 
3 result of other factors. For centuries, the 
Italian people had been disunited and under 
the rule of foreigners. The vast majority had 
no experience in governing themselves. Even 
after the eounhy had been unified, provin¬ 
cial loyalties and sectional rivalries did not 
disappear. People continued to think of 
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themselves as Sardinians or Venetians or 
Sicilians, instead of as Italians. The people 
of the advanced and prosperous north looked 
with contempt on the people of the south, 
most of whom were ignorant and backward 
peasants. The latter, naturally enough, re¬ 
sented the northerners!* attitude. To solve 
all of these problems was bound to take a 
long time. 

Trouble with the Pope. Another factor 
making for trouble was the "Roman Ques¬ 
tion.” Tire seizure of Rome by the Italian 
government gave rise to a bitter conflict 
between church and state. Although the 
Italian parliament passed a law to compen¬ 
sate the pope for his losses, he considered it 
unsatisfactory. As a dramatic protest, the 


pope declared himself a “prisoner in the 
Vatican" (the papal palace in Rome) and 
refused to leave its grounds, lie called on 
Italian Catholics not to vote or take part 
in Italian politics. He also appealed to the 
Catholic powers of Europe to restore his 
rule over Rome. The dispute dragged on 
for years. It was not finally settled until 
more than a half-century later. 

Economic and Social Problems. The 
new nation also had many serious economic 
problems. The Apcnnine Mountains, which 
form the backbone of the peninsula, were a 
hindrance to trade and travel. Industry was 
handicapped by the lack of coal, iron, and 
other bask raw- materials. There was also a 
shortage of good farmland. In large parts 
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of the country, the fertile topsoil had been 
washed down from the hillsides or had been 
exhausted by primitive fanning methods. 

The poverty of the country was reflected 
in the misery of the common people, Exccpl 
in the north„ most of them were landless 
laborers or tenant farmers who worked on 
vast estates owned by a few wealthy land- 
owners. Malnutrition and disease were wide¬ 
spread, Few of the people could read or 
write. Centuries of bad government had 
made them resentful or hostile to authority. 
Bands of criminals terrorized the country¬ 
side. 

The government itself was faced with 
financial difficulties. The wars of unifies 
tion had burdened the country with debts. 
Large sums were necessary to pay for internal 
improvements, and there were other ex¬ 
penses. The Italians were the most heavily 
taxed people in Europe in the late nineteenth 
century. To escape from this taxation and 
from other bad conditions, hundreds of 
thousands of young Italians emigrated each 
year to the New World. 

Some Domestic Progress. Despite these 
many problems. Italy did have some valu¬ 
able assets. The northern part of the country 
was a prosperous and progressive area. If 
contained the fertile Po River vallev and 
some important industrial centers F Another 
asset was the tourist trade. Thousands of 
foreign visitors were attracted to Italy each 
year by the mild climate, the historic cities, 
or the desire to see the pope. Finally, Italy's 
geographical position made it the natural 
center for Mediterranean commerce. This 
revived considerable 1 after the opening of the 
Suez Canal in !S69 P which made available a 
shorter sea route between Europe and the 
East. 

These assets provided a basis for consider¬ 
able progress in the decades after unification. 


The government drained swamps, built 
roads and railways, .and made education com¬ 
pulsory. Illiteracy decreased steadily—from 
70 per cent in 1S70 to 2> per cent in 1914- 
Industries, especially textiles and iron and 
steel, expanded rapidly to supply the needs 
of the enlarged home market. Water power 
was harnessed in mountain regions in order 
to provide the nation with cheap electricity* 

Democracy also made important gains. 
For several decades, the government was 
very conservative* It w r as controlled by the 
aristocratic landowners and the wealthv 
middle class. The dissatisfaction of the pcas^ 
ants and factorv workers led to the rapid 
growth of socialism and other radical move- 
merits. Political leaders finally realized the 
necessity of introducing reforms. Labor 
iinions were legalized and social insurance 
bus were passed. The requirements for vot¬ 
ing were gradually- reduced. Eventually, in 
1^3 2, all male citizens were granted the vote. 

Italy’s Foreign Policy. Italv might hare 
made even greater progress during this pe¬ 
riod if it had used its funds more wisely. Tre¬ 
mendous sums were spent to build up a large 
army and navy and tn conquer colonies. The 
basic reason for these policies was the strong 
feeling of nationalism. Italian nationalists 
loudly demanded the "return* 1 of any terri¬ 
tory with Italian-speaking inhabitants. They 
referred to Trent and Trieste, territories 
held bv Austria, as 'Tinredeemed Italy/* 
They also insisted that Italy must acquire an 
overseas empire in order to become a great 
power. 

Most Italians, regardless of their economic 
class or geographic location, favored these 
demands for a "'strong 1 ' foreign policy. Poli¬ 
ticians mode use of this feeling to w r in elec¬ 
tions. Instead of facing up to troublesome 
domestic problems, they competed with one 
another in promising to make Italy great. 



Sf. Peter's in Rome is the largest church in the world and a supreme eiamplo of Renaissance archi¬ 
tecture. The obelisk was brought from Egypt by the ancient Ramon emperor Caligula. 


Nationalism had earlier led the Italians 
to free themselves from foreign rule. It now 
inspired them to attack other peoples. 

The Italians' dreams of empire led them 
first to seek control of the rich African coun¬ 
try of Tunisia, When France secured that 
prize* the Italians were bitterly resentful. 
They* sought to prevent similar disappoint¬ 
ments in the future by joining the powerful 
Triple Alliance in 1882 (sec p. >42). In the 
early 1S90’s p Italy succeeded in acquiring two 
hot. disease-ridden territories in east Africa. 
Eritrea and Somaliland- It next made an 
attempt to conquer the neighboring coun¬ 
try of Ethiopia. However, the natives in¬ 
flicted a disastrous defeat on the invaders in 
18%. After this shocking reverse, the Italian 
nationalists were quiet—but onlv for a time. 


In 191L Italy went to war with Turkey in 
order to gain possession of Libya. This col¬ 
ony, located in northern Africa, was almost 
all desert, 

Italy's barren colonic? only proved an 
added burden to a nation already saddled 
with □ heavy debt and large military ex¬ 
penses. The raw materials obtained were not 
w orth the cost of governing them. Moreover, 
few Italians chose to emigrate to the colo¬ 
nies. They saw little opportunity there to 
build better lives for themselves and their 
families. “Greatness" proved a very expen¬ 
sive policy for Italy even before World 
War [. Afterwards* as we shall see. the 
Italians' nationalistic ambitions were des¬ 
tined to have even more far-reaching and 
damaging effects. 














SI / Lesson Review 


Checking the fact* 

], Explainj Young Italy; "Roman Question"; 
“Unredeemed Italy." 

Z. Identify: Mazzini; Cavour; Garibaldi; Vie* 
tor Emmanuel II. 

3. Define nationalism. How does it differ from 

patriotism? 

4. Why did nationalism arise in Italy during; 
the early nineteenth century? 

5. Trace the important steps in th n unification 

of Italy, 1848-1870. 

6. In what ways did the government of the 
Kingdom of Italy resemble that of the 
Third French Republic (pp, 428-4291? 

7. Describe briefly the major political and 
economic problems which faced the new 
Italian government. Tell how tt sought to 
deal with each, 

£. Why did many Italians join radical move¬ 
ments? In what other way did a much larger 
number of Italians show their dissatisfaction 
with living conditions in Italy? 

Applying history 

1, Modem national ism has been defined as 
“patriotism with a chip on its shoulder/* 
What does this mean? Explain why you 
agree or disagree with the definition, 

2. How did Mettemich try to crush Italian 
nationalism? Why did his repressive policy 
prove a failure? 

J. Why did Mazzini appeal mainly to young 
Italians? Why arc younger people more 
likely to respond to such appeals than their 
elders? 

4. Why were Italian nationalists eager to an¬ 
nex Rome? What important problems re¬ 
sulted? 

5. An Italian prime minister in the I8b(Ts 
once said, ■ Now 1 that we have created 


united Italy, we must create Italians/ 4 What 
did he mean? What policies did the Italian 
government employ to achieve this goal? 

6. Why did the Italian government adopt a 
"strong" foreign policy? How* might the 
Italian government have spent its tax money 
to greater advantage? 

History and geography 

1. Locate (tnap l p, 457): Papal States; Sar¬ 
dinian the Two Sicilies; Tuscany; Lombardy; 
Vcnetia; Rome; Modena; Parma; Papal 
Marches; Savoy; Nice; Genoa; Naples; 
Trent; Trieste. 

2. List and locate the territories which made 
up the Kingdom of Sardinia before 1859 
(map. p, 457), WTiat new territories did 
King Victor Emmanuel acquire during the 
next eleven years? Locate the territories 
which Italian nationalists regarded as 
“Unredeemed Italy/' 

3. Locate the major mountain ranges of Italy 
(map. pp. 170-171). Explain why north¬ 
ern Italy has long been the most prosperous 
part of the country. 

Special activities 

1. Arrange a class exhibit on Italian national* 
isnir Include such items as patriotic songs 
and examples of national foods* garments* 
and customs. 

2. Tell in headlines the main events in the 
development of Italian nationalism from 
1800 to 1914, 

3. After reading detailed accounts, w^rite a 
short biography of Cavour or one of the 
other heroes of Italian unification. Empha¬ 
size the reasons which led him to become 
a nationalist and the role he played in unify¬ 
ing his nation. 
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52 / NATIONALISM 
IN GERMANY 



Germany„ like Italy, was slow to achieve 
national unity, hi the eighteenth century, 
the Holy Roman Kmpire consisted of more 
than three hundred separate states. ITiese 
varied greatly in size and population. The 
two largest. Austria and Prussia, bad mih 
lions of inhabitants and ranked among the 
great powers of Europe. The smallest—tiny 
feudal principalities with oniva Few thousand 
inhabitants—were not even shown on ordi¬ 
nary' maps of Germanv- The German people 
had a common language, culture* and his¬ 
torical tradition. Nevertheless, the vast ma¬ 
jority felt loyalty to their states rather than 
to the "German nation.” 

There were many factors responsible for 
the political disunity of the German people. 
First, they were divided by the old religious 
antagonism between the Protestants of north 
Germany and the Catholics of the south and 
west- Second, the rulers of the various Ger¬ 
man states resisted any change which might 
decrease their authority. Third, growing ri¬ 
valry between Austria and Prussia for leader¬ 
ship and power added to disunity in the 
Empire. Finally, France, which had much 
to gain by keeping its neighbor weak, often 
acted to set one group of states against an¬ 
other. Until the opening of the nineteenth 
century', there seemed little likelihood that 
the Germans would form a united nation. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF GERMAN UNITY 

Rise of German Nationalism* fn Ger¬ 
many, as in Italy, it was Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte who aroused the spirit of nationalrsim 
He weakened the Old Order by introducing 
the reforms of the French Revolution. He 
also abolished the Holy Roman Empire, now 
scarcely more than a hollow shell, and 
eliminated several hundred of the petty 
member states. German patriots welcomed 
these changes but soon tired of Napoleon's 
wars and despotic government. They stirred 
up a strong agitation against the French 
conqueror and urged the union of all Ger¬ 
man peoples. 

After Napoleon's overthrow, in 1815. the 
peacemakers of Vienna felt it necessary to 
make a few concessions to the new German 
nationalism. They' agreed not to restore the 
old Holy Roman Empire or the many small 
states that Napoleon had abolished. Instead, 
they created a new German Confederation, 
composed of the remaining states, now 
thirty-eight in number. However, this settle¬ 
ment failed to please many Germans. The 
Confederation was such a weak union that 
the states were Still essentially independent, 
ft was dominated by reactionary' Austria, 
Under the influence of Mettemieh, the Ger¬ 
man princes adopted a harsh policy of re- 
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pression to stifle the growth of liberalism 
and nationalism. 

Despite the efforts of the princes, the na¬ 
tionalist movement continued to gain in 
Germany, This was one of the important re¬ 
sults of the Industrial Revolution. Rail¬ 
roads, canals, and telegraph lines brought 
the German people closer together. Busi¬ 
nessmen became ever more resentful of the 
many local tariffs which hindered the flow of 
trade. To meet their problems, Prussia, in 
1834, sponsored a customs union known as 
the ZoHverein F The Zollverein allowed mer¬ 
chants to ship goods from one member state 
to another in the union without paying 
tariff duties. In time, the Prussian customs 
union was joined by all of the German 
states except Austria. Co-operation in eco¬ 
nomic affairs was to pave the way for politi¬ 
cal unity. 

Results of the Revolutions of 1848. Dur¬ 
ing the Revolutions of 1848. German na^ 
tionalism for a moment seemed on the verge 
of triumph. However, as we have seen (on 
p, 36>) p the liberal Frankfort Assembly met 
with complete failure. Soon after, King 
Frederick William IV of Prussia tried to 
establish a union of the north German 
princes under his leadership. His project met 
with strong opposition from Emperor Fran¬ 
cis Joseph of Austria, who had no intention 
of giving up Iris control of the German 
states. Bowing to an Austrian threat of war H 
the Prussian King abandoned his plan. The 
German Confederation was restored as it 
had existed before 1848. 

The Revolutions of 1848 failed to unify 
Germany. In addition, their failure was a 
set ere blow to liberals in Germany. Up to 
1848 . liberalism and nationalism there had 
gone hand in hand, just as it had in other 
countries. Thereafter, in Germany the* de¬ 
veloped apart. Leadership in the struggle for 


unity passed to the conservative Prussian 
upper classes, w-ho were not interested in 
liberal government. Their goal was to break 
down the influence of Austria and to avenge 
their king's humiliation. They succeeded 
finally in uniting Germany, but the new 
Germany they created was a strong mon¬ 
archy, in which liberal practices had little 
part. 

The Rise of Bismarck. For the next dec¬ 
ade, the German states remained quiet under 
Austrian domination. Then, in 1859, Aus¬ 
tria was defeated in Italy by the Sardinians 
and the French (sec p. 455). The Italians 
succeeded in forming a united nation, These 
exciting developments stirred up a ncw r wave 
of nationalism m Germany. At about the 
same time, a strongly anti-Austrian ruler* 
William I (1861-1888), ascended the Prus¬ 
sian throne. Another contest between Prussia 
and Austria for control of Gcmianr became 
inevitable. 

To assure Prussia's success in this struggle, 
William I believed it was necessary to build 
up the army. However, the Prussian parlia¬ 
ment. controlled by the liberals, refused to 
vote the necessary taxes. A bitter crisis fol¬ 
lowed. For a moment, the King even con¬ 
sidered abdicating his throne. Them at the 
urging of one of his military leaders, he ap¬ 
pointed a new chief minister to deal with 
the situation. 

Tliis new chief minister was Otto von 
Bismarck. Bismarck was a member of the 
Prussian landowning aristocracy, the Jun- 
km, lie shared the extreme conservatism 
and warlike character of his class, * d Not bv 
speeches and majority votes are the great 
questions of the dav decided,”' he bluntly 
warned the parliament, “but bv blood and 
iron. In violation of the constitution, he 
collected the taxes without parliament's ap¬ 
proval and proceeded to build up a strong 


army. When protests arose, he imposed a 
strict censorship and threw his critics into 
jail. For the nest four years, from 1862 to 
1866 p he ruled as a virtual dictator. It was 
evident that Bismarck would resort to any 
means in order to achieve his goals. These 
goals were to make the power of the king 
supreme in Prussia and the power of Prus¬ 
sia supreme in Germany. 

The Wats of German Unification. With 
a powerful army at his disposal, Bismarck 
was ready to assert Prussia's leadership in 
Germany. At this time, the king of Den¬ 
mark was engaged m a quarrel with the Ger¬ 
man inhabitants of two small duchies under 
his mle h Schleswig and Holstein (map, p. 
464 ) r Bismarck announced that Prussia 
would defend the Germans* rights. Austria, 
as head of the German Confederation* felt 
compelled to do likewise. The two powers 
went to war with little Denmark in 1864, 
They easily defeated it and took a wav the 
two duchies. 

Bismarck next signed a secret military 
alliance with Italy. Then he picked a quarrel 
with Austria over control of the duchies. 
Most of the German princes, fearing Prus¬ 
sia's growing power, sided with Austria. The 
Austro-Prussian War of 1866 revealed the 
amazing strength of the Prussian army. In 
seven weeks, it shattered the forces of Aus- 
tria and its allies and compelled them to sun 
render. 

By the terms of peace, Prussia annexed 
some of the defeated small states in north¬ 
ern Germany. Austria was treated more gen¬ 
erously. It was required only to turn over 
Venetia to Italy (see p. 456) and to with¬ 
draw from German affairs. The old German 
Confederation was then dissolved. It was 
replaced by □ new union, the North Ger¬ 
man Confederation, headed by Prussia. The 
Prussian parliament was so elated by Bis- 
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marck's triumph over Austria that it passed a 
law r legalizing his four year dictatorship, His 
victory over parliament was another severe 
blow to liberalism in Germany. 

Even now, Germany was not completely 
unified. Four large states in the south—Ba¬ 
varia, Baden, Wiirttemberg, and Hesse—re¬ 
mained independent. However* Bismarck 
persuaded them to sign military alliances 
with Prussia by playing on their fears of the 
traditional enemy, France. Then he de- 
liberatdy provoked Napoleon Ill’s govern- 
ment into declaring war. As Bismarck had 
hopech the south German states believed 
France the aggressor and joined Prussia in 
the conBicF 
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The Franco-Pryssian War of 1870-1871 
was Bismarck s greatest triumph, The Ger¬ 
man armies quickly routed the French. They 
invaded France and laid siege to Paris. 
Overjoyed by these victories,, the south 
German states asked to join with the North 
German Confederation, A new German 
Empire, consisting of all the German states 
except Austria, now came into existence. R\ 
waging three short wars in six years, Bis¬ 
marck had succeeded in unifying Germany. 
He had made that nation, instead of Fiance, 
the leading power in Europe. 


PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS IN 
THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE 

Government of the Gen nasi Empire- The 
new German Empire was a federal union 
of twenty-five states, with a parliament con¬ 
sisting of two houses. The lower house, the 
Reichstag, represented the people of the 
Empire. Its members were elected by uni' 
versa 1 male suffrage. The upper house, the 
Bundesrat, represented the states, and its 
members were chosen by the different 
princes, who continued to hold their thrones. 




























The undemocratic upper house had much 
greater power than the lower house. Almost 
one-third of the scats in that body were 
allotted to Prussia. 

The constitution provided that the king 
of Prussia would always sene as German 
emperor, or Kaiser (from Caesar). The em¬ 
peror was given important powers. He was 
head of the army and navy, conducted 
foreign relations, and supervised the other 
departments of government, lie also had the 
right to dissolve the parliament and with the 
consent of the Bundesrat to declare w r ar r 
The emperor exercised these great powers 
through the chancellor, w r ho was appointed 
by him and was responsible to him alone, 
Bismarck, who had drafted the constitution, 
became the first German chancellor. He held 
that position for almost twenty vears, from 
1871 to 1890. 

Because of its many undemocratic fea¬ 
tures, the German Empire was often de¬ 
scribed as a "veiled absolutism.” Neverthe¬ 
less, most of the German people gave the 
new government their whole hearted sup¬ 
port, Since they had never enjoyed real do 
mocracy, they considered it a privilege to 
elect representatives and to engage in other 
political activities. Even those who criticized 
the constitution were grateful to Bismarck 
for making Germany a great nation, People 
were satisfied because unification al$o ush¬ 
ered in a period of great economic progress, 

Economic Resources, The new German 
Empire suffered from few of the economic 
problems which plagued the Kingdom of 
Italy. On the contrary, its natural resources 
made it one of the richest countries of Eu¬ 
rope. About half of its land was good for 
farming. An abundance of coal and iron ore 
furnished the raw materials for two great in¬ 
dustrial centers—the Ruhr Valley in the 
west and Silesia in the cast. Its central 1o 
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cation and its many navigable rivers made 
Germany a hub of traffic within Europe. Its 
fine harbors provided facilities for a large 
world trade. 

Germany was also rich in human resource*. 
The German people were generally hard¬ 
working, disciplined, and patriotic. Thanks 
to a fine public-school system in Prussia and 
in the other states, few were illiterate. Teach¬ 
ers were highly respected, and scientists w r ere 
noted for their thorough research and origi¬ 
nality. German skilled workers were among 
the finest in the world. With such valuable 
assets, Germany was almost bound to pros¬ 
per once it was united. 

Paternalistic Policies of the Government. 
The government aided Germany's economic 
progress in a number of ways. Honest and 
efficient administration enabled it to keep 
taxes low . Moreover, Prussian traditions led 
the government to be paternalistic—that is, 
to lake a “fatherly" interest in its people. It 
therefore launched a very a mb it ions program 
of railroad and highway construction, estab¬ 
lished an outstanding system of scientific 
and technical schools, and encouraged the 
application of science to industrv and agri¬ 
culture. It enacted high tariffs to protect 
manufacturers and fanners from foreign 
competition. It aided the workers bv passing 
the first social insurance law p s (see p. 386 ). 

W ithin a single generation, Germany be¬ 
came one of the foremost industrial na¬ 
tions. It led the world in the production of 
chemicals and electrical products. It pro¬ 
duced more iron and steel than any other 
country in Europe, surpassing even Great 
Britain. Hie standard of living rose, emigra¬ 
tion declined, and population increased 
rapidly-from about 40,000.000 in 1871 to 
almost 6x000,000 in 1914. The German Em¬ 
pire furnished dramatic proof nf the ad¬ 
vantages of a united nation. 





Qhc von Bismarck (1ST 5— 
1SPB) had a keen mind, strong 
will, and fiery temper. After a 
rather wild youth, he entered 
the Prussian diplomatic serv¬ 
ice and soon rose to the rank 
of ambassador. As thief min¬ 
ister of Prussia and later as 
German chancellor, he domi¬ 
nated German polities for al¬ 
most thirty years. 


Conflict with the Catholic Church, How¬ 
ever, certain danger signs soon became ap¬ 
parent. One was Bismarck's treatment of 
opposition groups. The Catholics, especially 
in south Germany, angered him by favoring 
* tales’ rights and a weak federal government 
Relieving their views to be dictated by the 
Catholic Church, the German Chancellor 
denounced it as a "foreign power/’ He de¬ 
clared the pope had no business interfering 
in German politics. 

Bismarck then began what he called the 
Kulturkampf. or “fight for civilization/’ 


which lasted from 1371 to 1378, He secured 
the passage of harsh anticlerical laws. Most 
of the Catholic religious orders in Germany 
were dissolved; church marriages were no 
longer recognized; and the government 
claimed the right to veto all clerical appoint¬ 
ments. When the German clergy followed 
the pope's instructions not to obey these 
laws, they w ? cre imprisoned or driven into 
exile. To Bismarck's dismay, however, the 
Catholic population rallied to the support 
of the Church, llic Catholic Center party 
grew rapidly. After a few years, the Chancel” 
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lor had to call off his war against the Church. 

The Fight Against the Socialists, Even 
before the end of his £ght with the Catho¬ 
lics, Bismarck became involved in another 
struggle, German workers, dissatisfied with 
conditions in the new factories, turned by 
the thousands to socialism. To check the 
growth of that movement, Bismarck in 
1878 had the parliament pass an anti-So¬ 
cialist law. This forbade any associations, 
meetings, or publications aimed at "sub¬ 
version of the social order/' The police en¬ 
forced the law vigorously. They broke up 
the meetings of the Socialists and imprisoned 
large numbers. 

Nevertheless, the Social Democratic party 
carried on its work as an underground or- 
ganization, It actually gained more votes be¬ 
cause many people wanted to protest against 
the government's policies. Bismarck had the 
social insurance laws passed "to steal the 
Socialists' thunder/' But even these failed to 
halt their gains. Eventually, in 1890, the anti- 
Socialist law was repealed. The Social 
Democratic party continued to grow until 
it became the largest German political party. 

Mistreatment of Minorities. Another dis- 
turbing feature of the German Empire was 
its intolerant nationalism. The government 
adopted a policy of "Germanizing'’ all alien 
minorities. The Poles, who lived in the east¬ 
ern provinces of Prussia, suffered a great 
deal from such discrimination, Their pub¬ 
lic meetings and schools had to be con- 
ducted in the German language. Some of 
the Polish peasants were even forced to leave 
their land, to be replaced by German settler?. 
The Danes, found mainly in Schleswig, and 
the pro-French inhabitants of Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine met with little better treatment. The 
Jews, many of whom had settled in Ger¬ 
many centuries earlier, w>erc attacked by a 
strong anti-Semitic movement. 


Nationalism in Germany 

An Aggressive Foreign Policy. German 
nationalism also tended to glorify military 
force and conquest. A leading German pro¬ 
fessor attracted crowds to his lectures w r ith 
statements like this: "War Is both justified 
and moral. The hope of perpetual peace is 
not only impossible, but immoral as well.” 
A nationalist organization, the Pan-German 
League, w r as founded "to promote an ener¬ 
getic German policy of might in Europe and 
overseas/' It w'as especially interested in ac¬ 
quiring a large colonial empire. Other na¬ 
tionalists called for a "drive to the East/' 
which would extend German influence all 
the way into Asia Minor. 

Bismarck, it should be noted, opposed all 
such extreme views. He regarded Germany 
as a "satisfied” nation. The goal of his for¬ 
eign policy was to maintain peace in Eu¬ 
rope (see p. >42). However, his powtr came 
to an end shortly after William I died. A 
new emperor, William II (1888-1918), who 
had his own ideas: of how to govern Ger¬ 
many, forced Bismarck to resign. 

William II was extremely nationalistic. 
"We are the salt of the earth.” he boasted 
to his people. He also believed in divine- 
right monarchy and was an ardent militarist. 
He increased the already large German army, 
built a powerful new naw, and worked hard 
to expand Germany’s commerce and colo¬ 
nies. Some of William IFs policies aroused 
a great deal of criticism, at home as well as 
abroad. Demands became particularly strong 
that the ministers be made responsible to 
the people's representatives in parliament, 
instead of to the emperor. However, the 
Struggle for a more democratic German gov¬ 
ernment w-as temporarily ended when the 
First World War broke out. When Ger¬ 
many's survival seemed to be at stake, na¬ 
tionalism proved a stronger force than de¬ 
mocracy r 
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Checking the facts 

L Explain- customs union; "blood and iron" 
policy; Reichstag; Kaiser; chancellor; pa¬ 
ternalism; Kutturknmpf; Center party; So 
cial Democratic party; Germanization; Pam 
German League, 

2. Identify: William !; Bismarck; William II; 
Junkers. 

1. List three important obstacles to German 
unity prior to the nineteenth century, 

4 r Tell how each of the following contributed 
to the rise of German nationalism: Na¬ 
poleon's conquests and occupation; Metter- 
nich's repressive policies; the Industrial 
Revolution; the ZoUverein; the example of 
Italian unification, 

5. Traec the steps by which Bismarck brought 
about the unification of Germany, 

6, What were the undemocratic features of 
the government of the German Empire? 
Why did a large number of Germans sup¬ 
port this government? 

7 r Why did the Germans make such remark¬ 
able economic progress after the country* 
unification? 

B. Describe Bismarck's conflicts with the 
Catholic Church; with the Social Demo¬ 
crats, with the minority nationalities, 

9. Why did the German Empire adopt an 
aggressive foreign policy? 

Applying history 

1. Bismarck insisted that Austria be treated 
leniently after its defeat by Prussia. Why 
wa$ this a wise policy? Should France have 
been treated the same way? Explain. 

2. Explain: "The German chancellor is respon¬ 
sible only to the emperor, and the emperor 
is responsible only to God. Fi What evidence 
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can you offer to prove that many Germans 
rejected this theory of government? What 
were the reformers' main demands? 

L Why were the Kaiser, Bismarck, and other 
leaders of the German Empire usually pOT- 
trayed in military uniform? How does Gcr- 
many's history help explain this militaristic 
attitude? 

4. Why was Bismarck known as the H Iron 
Chancellor'? Arc Germans justified in re- 
garding him as a national hero? Explain. 

History and geography 

1. Locate (map p p, 464): German Confedera¬ 
tion; Frankfort; Schlcswag; Holstein; Ba¬ 
varia; Baden; Wiirtcmberg; the Ruhr; Hesse; 
Silesia; Alsace; Lorraine; Berlin. 

2. Trace the boundaries of the new German 
Empire (map, p, 464). What three great 
European powers had common frontiers 
with Germany? 

Special activities 

h After reading a biography of Bismarck, write 
the script of a radio play that covers the 
main events of his life and political career. 

2> Read to the class Bismarck's famous "blood 
and iron" speech or other examples of the 
spirit of militarism and extreme nationalism 
in late nineteenth-century Germany, Discuss 
the reasons why such an attitude was likely 
to cause future trouble for Germany, 

L Write an editorial about William IT's dis- 
missal of Bismarck for either a German or 
a French newspaper. 

4, Arrange a class exhibit on German history, 
l 5-1914. Include pictures of Germany's 
important industries and their products. 

>. Report to the class on the history of the 
Knipp "industrial dynasty. 1 * 
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In Italy and Germany, where the people 
had a great deal in common, nationalism 
proved a unifying force. But what happened 
in countries where the inhabitants had dif¬ 
ferent languages, customs, and historical 
traditions? Here the rise of nationalism led 
each group to consider itself a separate and 
distinct national unit or nationality. Since 
one nationality was favored by the ruler* it 
was considered the dominant, or ruling, na¬ 
tionality. Hie others came to regard them¬ 
selves as "'subject nationalities/" They sought 
to win freedom from “foreign"' control. In 
such places, therefore, nationalism proved 
a powerful force for disunity. This was well 
shown by the tragic experiences of the Aus¬ 
trian and Ottoman empires, 

THE NATIONALITIES PROBLEM 
IN THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE 

Nationalities in the Ilabshuig Empire. In 

early modern times, the Ilabsburgs had 
succeeded in bringing most of central Eu¬ 
rope under their control. Their empire con¬ 
tained so many different kinds of people that 
it was often described as "a patchwork quilt 
of nationalities/ 1 (Sec map, p. 471.) First in 
importance were the German-speaking Aus¬ 
trians, most of whom lived in the provinces 
surrounding the capital city of Vienna. They 


numbered about one-fourth of the entire 
population. Second in strength and influ¬ 
ence were a proud people of Asiatic origin, 
the Magyars of Hungary, Still a third group 
were the Slavs. Though constituting about 
half the Empires inhabitants! they played 
a rather minor role because they were scat¬ 
tered and divided into many groups. In the 
northern provinces the important Slavic 
peoples were the Poles* Czechs, and Slovaks. 
In the south the Croats, Slovenes, and Serbs 
together made up the South Slavs or Yugo¬ 
slavs. The Empire also contained Ruma¬ 
nians, Italians* and various smaller national 
groups. 

Rise of Nationalism in the Austrian Em¬ 
pire. Until the nineteenth century, ail of 
these people had been united by a common 
loyalty to their Habsbmg Tillers. However, 
conditions changed radically after Napo¬ 
leon's armies brought the ideas of the French 
Revolution into central Europe. As liberal¬ 
ism and nationalism grew in strength, the 
Habsburgs became fearful for the safety of 
their empire. As one emperor said, “My 
realms arc like a worm-eaten house. Take 
away one part and the whole thing will col¬ 
lapse/* 

It was primarily to avert this danger 
that Austria's foreign minister* Met tern ich r 
fought against revolutionary ideas through- 
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out Europe. As we have seen (p, 361), his 
policy of repression proved a failure even in 
liis own country + fn JS4B, revolution broke 
out among the inhabitants of Vienna. Their 
example was quickly followed by the Mag¬ 
yars, Czechs, Italians, and other peoples. For 
a few months* the entire Austrian Empire 
seemed on the verge of breaking up. 

With considerable difficulty, the Austrian 
army succeeded in crushing these molts. 

To prevent similar outbreaks in the future, 
the new emperor. Francis Joseph, tightened 
the control of the central government. He 
deprived the various nationalities of many of 
their traditional rights of self-government. 

He also adopted a harsh policy of “Gcrmani- 
zation,” German was made the only language 
For official use and for instruction in the 
schools. However, the subject nationalities 
stubbornly refused to become "German¬ 
ized/' On the contrary% resentment against 
the government's policies fanned the flames 
of nationalism throughout the Empire. 

Creation of the Dual Monarchy. Oppo¬ 
sition was especially strong in Hungary 
The powerful Magyar aristocrats felt keenly 
the loss of the special privileges which they 
had enjoyed before 1848. When the Aus¬ 
trian army was weakened by defeat in the 
Austro-Prussian War (see p. 463)* the Em¬ 
peror decided to come to terms with these 
troublesome subjects In 1867, a compromise 
agreement w'as finally worked out. The Aus¬ 
trian Empire was split to form the new Dual 
Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. 

Austria and Hungary 1 were now recognized 
as virtually independent countries. Each had 
its own constitution, its own parliament and 
ministry', and its own official language. How¬ 
ever, the two states were tied together in 
several wavs. The same ruler, Francis Joseph, 
served as both emperor of Austria and king 
of Hungary. Moreover, foreign policy and 


other matters of common interest were de¬ 
cided by a joint ministry. The joint ministers 
were responsible to special committees 
elected by the two parliaments. In effect, 
this compromise gave the Magyars control 
over the eastern part of the Empire, while 
the Germans remained dominant in the 
west. 

This arrangement naturally angered the 
other nationalities. The Slavs demanded 
the same rights as the Germans and Mag¬ 
yars had. That is, they wanted the creation 
of a “Triple Monarchy.*' The Italians and 
Rumanians sought to break a wav and join 
their free kinsmen in Italy and Rumania, 
In both Austria and Hungary , the nationali¬ 
ties problem became an almost constant 
source of trouble. 

Dissension in Austria. To remove dis¬ 
content* the Austrian government decided 
to meet some of the demands of the subject 
nationalities. The Czechs, in particular, 
were granted many concessions. They were 
allowed considerable representation in the 
new' parliament, more local self-government* 
and the use of their own language. However* 
these policies aroused the German-speaking 
Austrians, who feared they would lose their 
privileged position. The TCsult was constant 
bickering in the Austrian parliament between 
the German deputies and the representa¬ 
tives of the other nationalities. At times, 
this gave rise to disgraceful scenes of disor¬ 
der. Anarchy was prevented only because 
the Emperor had the power to issue emer¬ 
gency decrees which had the force of law. 

Repression in Hungary. Conditions were 
even worse in Hungary. The Slavs* Ruma¬ 
nians, and other non-Magyar peoples made 
up more than half of the population. Yet 
the Magyar aristocrats, forgetting their own 
bitter experience!; earlier, used their power 
to deal harshly with the subject national- 
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ities. The latter were treated as inferiors. 
Most of them were barred from voting. 
TTiey were also subjected to a brutal policy 
of "Magyarization” designed to wipe out all 
traces of their nationality. Discontent grew' 
so great that large numbers of these op 
pressed people left the country. Those who 
remained waited impatiently for an oppor¬ 
tunity to I dictate themselves from the Mag¬ 
yar tyranny. 

A Disastrous Foreign Policy, The Dual 
Monarchy never solved the nationalities 
problem. Instead, it sought to offset its 
growing weakness at home by pursuing a 
policy of expansion in the Balkans, This 
policy proved very dangerous. It gave rise 
to frequent diplomatic clashes with Russia, 
which had long claimed special interests in 
that region. Moreover, it aroused the enmity 
of the little Kingdom of Serbia, which 
hoped to bring all the South Slavs under its 
rule. Serbian nationalists formed secret 


societies to stir up trouble among their dis¬ 
satisfied kinsmen in Austria-Hungary. Russia 
encouraged the Serbs in order to further 
it; own ambitions. As we shall see later, 
the rivalries in the Balkans played an impor¬ 
tant part in the outbreak of the First World 
War. 

That war ended in a disastrous defeat for 
Austria-Hungary, The subject nationalities 
gained their freedom. Austria and Hungary, 
both greatly reduced in size, became two 
separate nations. Thus the failure of the 
Elabsburgs to solve the problems created by 
modern nationalism led to the complete 
breakup of their onec-mightv empire (map, 
p, 558), 

THE BREAKUP OF THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

The Ottoman Empire at Its Height. Na¬ 
tionalism also proved a disruptive force in 
the Ottoman Empire. As we have already 
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seen (p. 214). the Ottoman Turks had taken 
over most of the Arab Empire in Asia Minor 
and North Africa, Then they overthrew the 
Byzantine Empire and occupied southeast¬ 
ern Europe, They reached the height of their 
power in the sixteenth century under the 
great Suit an Suleiman the Magnificent 
(1520-1566). During his long reign, they 
conquered the Kingdom of Hungary and 
other important territories. They even laid 
siege to Vienna, Though unable to take 
the Habsburg capital they remained a dan¬ 
gerous threat for the next century and a 
half. Beginning in the late seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, however, the Turks suffered some seri¬ 
ous reverses. Thereafter, the tide of their 
power in Europe receded. 

Decay of Turkish Power. There were sev¬ 
eral major factors in the decline of Turkisli 
power. Centuries of constant warfare gradu¬ 
ally drained their mifitary strength. Disputes 
and intrigues developed over the succession 
to the throne. A scries of weak rulers de¬ 
voted themselves to personal pleasure while 
neglecting governmental affairs. Since they 
were not carefully supervised, the governors 
in the provinces felt free to enrich them¬ 
selves at the expense of their subjects, 
Inefficiency and corruption soon spread 
throughout the Empire and contributed to 
its decay. 

Conditions were especially bad in the 
mountainous Balkan Peninsula. Because of 
poverty and backwardness, this region be- 
came known as "the land that time forgot,'" 
The Christians, who made up most of the 
population, were regarded as "cattle"' by 
their Moslem rulers. Thcv had to pav extra 
taxes and were cruelly punished if they 
failed to do so. On occasion, their property 
was seized by dishonest officials. Their chil¬ 
dren were carried off for the arrnv or harem, 
[f they dared to rebel, their villages were 


burned down and the inhabitants were put 
to the sword. Force and fear were the main¬ 
stays of Turkish rule. 

Rise of Nationalism in the Balkans, De¬ 
spite their hatred of the Turks, the Balkan 
peoples failed to work together. The main 
reason was that they belonged to a large 
number of different nationalities, most of 
which had once enjoyed independence. 
Most important were the Yugoslavs (South 
Slavs), Greeks, Rumanians, and Bulgarians, 
Though in term inglcd as the result of cen¬ 
turies of wars and migrations, thev all clung 
to their separate id entities. It was easy for 
the Turks to use a policy of "divide and 
rule. 1 ’ That is, they maintained control by 
encouraging the Balkan nationalities to fight 
one another instead of uniting against their 
oppressors. 

I his situation changed when the wave 
of nationalism stirred up bv the French 
Revolution reached eastern Europe. Internal 
feuds decreased. The various Balkan peoples 
fought to free themselves from the Turkish 
yoke. First to succeed were the inhabitants 
of the tiny country of Montenegro. Thcv 
drove out the l urks in 1799, A few rears 
later, in 1504, the Serbians also revolted. 
They won autonomy, or complete home 
rule, after almost a generation of struggle. In 
Hie same year, 1829, the Greeks won their 
independence and the Rumanians gained 
autonomy. I he 1 urkish Empire in Europe 
(map h p, 474) was beginning to crumble. 

Rivalry' of the Powers^-the Crimean 
V\ar, 1S54-1856. As Ottoman rule weak 
ened a the Balkans became an object of ri¬ 
valry among the great powers. Russia, in 
particular, was anxious for a partition of 
Turkish territory. It had long dreamed of 
acquiring Constantinople and control of the 
Straits, the narrow waterways connecting 
the Black Sea and the Mediterratiean. How*- 
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ever, both Great Britain and France were 
opposed to Russia's becoming a Mediter¬ 
ranean power. 

After vainly attempting to reach an agree¬ 
ment, Czar Nicholas I proceeded on his 
own and attacked Turkey. To stop the Rus¬ 
sians, Great Britain, France, and Sardinia 
came to the sultan's aid, The Crimean War 
—so called because the main battles were 
fought on Russia's Crimean peninsula— 
was won by the allies after long and bloody 
fighting* 

At the peace conference, held in Paris 
in 18S6. the powers tried to effect a settle- 
merit of the Turkish question. To safeguard 
the Ottoman Empire, Russia was forbidden 
to maintain a w-ar Reet on the Black Sea. 
The sultan was permitted to retain control 
of his remaining Balkan territories. In re¬ 
turn he promised to introduce long-needed 
reforms, including better treatment for his 
Christian subjects. 

New Balkan Crises and the Turko-Rus- 
sian War, 1877-1878. The sultan did not 
keep his promise. Neither did the Russians 
give up their plans for conquest. A decade 
or so later, they violated the peace treaty 
and built a new Reet on the Black Sea, 
More important, they stirred up the discon¬ 
tented Balkan peoples bv a powerful appeal 
to nationalism known as Fan Slavism. The 
Russians said, in effect, "We Slavs are all 
brothers. If you rebel your big brother 
Russia will help yon/ 1 

Revolts broke out in 1875 in two famine- 
stricken provinces, Bosnia and Herzegovina* 
Trouble next spread to the districts inhab¬ 
ited by the Bulgarians. The Turks retaliated 
with fearful massacres. Serbia and Monte¬ 
negro, and then Russia itsdf, came to the 
rescue. After a hard fought campaign, the 
Russians defeated the Turks, The sultan 
was forced to accept the severe peace treaty 


of San Stefai] 0 . Three of the Balkan nations 
—Montenegro, Serbia, and Rumania—were 
now recognized as completely independent. 
A new large state of Bulgaria was created, 
under Russian protection. The Czar also 
annexed some important Turkish border 
territories. For the moment, Russia became 
the dominant power in the Balkans. 

The Congress of Berlin. 1878. Once again, 
however, the other powers intervened. To 
avoid a new war, Russia had to agree to 
an international conference. The Congress 
of Berlin drastically revised the peace terms. 
Russia surrendered some of the territory it 
had taken from Turkey. Bulgaria was 
granted autonomy but was greatly reduced 
in size. Moreover, the other powers acquired 
various T urkish territories to offset Russia's 
gains. Great Britain took control of the 
strategic island of Cyprus in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Austria-Hungary was allowed 
to occupy the provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina (map, p, 474). This compro¬ 
mise averted war but did not prevent future 
nationalistic conflicts in the Balkans. 

One source of difficulty was the territory 
still held by the Ottoman Empire in Europe. 
The small Balkan nations—Serbia, Bulgaria, 
and Greece, in particular—stirred up fre¬ 
quent revolts against the Turks. They also 
fought among themselves, in order to ex¬ 
pand their boundaries. Another source of 
trouble was Bosnia and Herzegovina. Since 
the people of these provinces were Yugo¬ 
slavs, the Serbs sought to liberate their 
"blood brothers 1 ' from Habsburg rule. The 
result was much bad feeling between Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary and Serbia. These nationalistic 
conflicts, complicated by the rivalries among 
the great powers, made the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula "the |x>wdcr keg of Europe/" 

The "Touug Turk" Revolt. Still another 
explosive factor in the Balkan situation was 
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the rise of nationalism among the Turks 
themselves. This feeling originated with a 
group of young military men and intellec¬ 
tuals who had been educated in western 
Europe. Dissatisfied with the weakness and 
corruption of the sultan’s government, they 
formed a secret organization to work for 
change. The "Young Turks” were able to 
seize power in 1908. They forced the sultan 
to grant a constitution and started a broad 
program of reforms, 

However, the Young Turks soon showed 
that they were more interested in national¬ 
ism than in liberal ideas. Under the slogan 
of "Turkey for the Turks,” they adopted an 
oppressive policy of “Turkification” of all 
inhabitants in the Ottoman Empire. The 
result was the outbreak of new rebellions 
among the remaining subject nationalities 
in the Balkans. Dissatisfaction also devel¬ 
oped among the Arab peoples of the Em¬ 
pire. 

Breakup of the Ottoman Empire. Some 
countries were alarmed by the prospect that 


the Young Turks might succeed in strength¬ 
ening the Ottoman Empire, They decided 
to seize what they wanted while circum¬ 
stances were still favorable, Austria formallv 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908. 
Italy opened hostilities in 1911 and soon 
conquered the large region of Libya in 
northern Africa. The small Balkan nations 
formed a league and also attacked the Turks, 
The result of the First Balkan War, 1912- 
1913, was the loss by the Ottomans of al* 
most all their remaining territory' in Europe 
(map, above). 

The Young Turks called in a German 
military mission to reorganize their shat¬ 
tered forces, Shortly afterward, the First 
World War started. Turkey' chose to fight 
on the side of Germany, It was defeated 
and was stripped of all its non-Turkish pos¬ 
sessions. Tile final results of nationalism in 
the Ottoman Empire were the breakup of 
that Empire, the independence of its subject 
nationalities, and the emergence of Turkey 
as a modem nation. 
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Checking I he facts 

1. Explain: subject nationalities Dual Mon¬ 
arch y; Cermanization; Magyarization; "di¬ 
vide and rule'' policy- autonomy; Crimean 
War; Pan-Slavism; Congress of Berlin; 
"power keg of Europe'; Turk shealion. 

2. Identify : Francis Joseph; Magyars; Yugo¬ 
slavs; "Young Turks. M 

3* Why was the Austrian Empire called a 
"patchwork quilt of nationalities”? 

4- What were the terms of the compromise 
of 1867? Why were the Slavs and other 
subject nationalities dissatisfied with this 
change? 

5. Compare the treatment of the subject na¬ 
tionalities in Austria and in Hungary after 
186?, How did the unsolved nationalities 
problem affect Austria-Hungary's foreign 
policy? 

6. Why did the peoples of the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula rebel against Turkish mle? Why did 
Russia help them? Why did other powers 
intervene against Russia? 

7, Describe briefly the significance of the 
Crimean War, the Congress of Berlin; the 
"Young Turk" revolt. 

8, Why did the First World War result in the 
breakup ofboth the Habsburg and Ottoman 
empires? 

Applying history 

L An early nineteenrh<cntuiy author wrote, 
J, If there were no Habsburg Empire, it 
would be accessary to create one/ 1 What 
arguments might he have used to justify 
this view? 

2. Explain; The worst oppressors are those who 
were formerly oppressed. How did the 
behavior of the Magyars illustrate this state 
ment? 

3. Why was nineteenth-century Turkcv called 
with reason "the sick man of Europe"? 
Why was its weakness a threat to European 
peace? 

4- Why did the British government seek to 
prevent the breakup of the Turkish Empire? 



Why did many Englishmen object to their 
government's policy? 

5. Why did nationalism give rise to so many 
troubles in central and eastern Europe 
during the nineteenth century? Why did 
similar problems generally not arise in 
Switzerland and other democratic coun¬ 
tries where many different nationalities 
lived? 

History and geography 

1. Locate (maps, pp. 471 and 474); Austria; 
Hungary; Vienna: Budapest; Serbia; Monte¬ 
negro; Bosnia; Herzegovina; Siberia; Ru¬ 
mania; Bulgaria; Cyprus. 

2. List and locate major nationalities in the 
Habsburg Empire in 1Q14 fmap r p. 471). 

3. Trace the course of the Danube River and 
its main tributaries (map. pp. 170-171)* 
Why was the Danube important in 
strengthening the economic foundations 
of the Habsburg Empire? 

4. List and locate the Balkan nations which 
threw off Turkish rule during the nine¬ 
teenth and carlv twentieth centuries (map, 
P- 474). 

Special activllies 

1. Debate: The nationalities problem of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire would have been 
solved through the creation of a true fed¬ 
eral union such as the United States. 

2 r Hold a round-table conference at which 
‘“representatives" of the Ottoman Empire, 
the Balkan peoples, and the European 
powers seek to work out a peaceful settle¬ 
ment of the Balkan problem. 

3. Use a stamp or coin collection to show' the 
class how many nations there are in cential 
Europe and the Balkans. 

4. Report to the class on the life of Emperor 
Francis Joseph, 

5. Read to the class Tennyson's "The Charge 
of the Light Brigade/* Explain why the 
poet chose to immortalize this tragic episode 
of the Crimean War. 
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54 / NATIONALISM AND 
IN THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 



ABSOLUTISM 


Modem history has witnessed few exam¬ 
ples of territorial expansion to match that 
of the Russian Empire. When Peter the 
Great (see p. 297) ascended the throne. 
Russia was a rather small landlocked coun¬ 
try. Greed for more territory and the desire 
for good seaports led the rulers to extend 
their holdings in every direction. In the 
west they conquered the Baltic provinces 
and a large part of Poland, In the north* 
the} 1 gained Finland and advanced to the 
Arctic Ocean. In tile south, they drove back 
the Turks and acquired a large portion of 
the Black Sea coast. In the cast bold Rus¬ 
sian explorers and traders advanced across 
the broad plains of Siberia until they finallv 
reached the Facihc Ocean. The Russian 
Empire in 1914 occupied almost one-sixth 
of the land surface of the globe. It was by 
far the largest Country in the world. 

THE OLD REGIME fN RUSSIA 

Nationalities in the Russian Empire. As 
might be expected, the vast Russian Empire 
contained a large variety of different nation¬ 
alities. (See map, p. 47S.) The Russians 
themselves, sometimes called the Great 
Russians, inhabited the central portion of 
the Empire. Their neighbors—the White 
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Russians and the Ukrainians or Little Rus¬ 
sians—were so closely related to them in 
language and culture that the three were 
often regarded as one group. Together, they 
made op over two-thirds of the population. 

The rest of the Empire's inhabitants had 
little in common with the dominant Rus¬ 
sians. Poles* Lithuanians* Latvians, Esto¬ 
nians, Finns, Swedes, and Germans lived in 
Poland and the Baltic provinces. Ruma- 
nians lived in Bessarabia, Armenians and 
Georgians inhabited the Caucasus region. 
The eastern portion of the Empire con¬ 
tained Tartars. Mongols, Eskimos, and many 
other Asiatic peoples. Each of these na¬ 
tionalities had its own language and cus¬ 
toms. I hough Orthodox Christianity was 
the religion which the govern men t favored, 
there were large numbers of Roman Catho 
lies, Protestants, Jews, and Moslems. 

Absolutism in Government, The main 
factor holding together these manv differ¬ 
ent nationalities was the absolute rule of the 
czar. As ‘Autocrat of All the Russias," lie 
guided the destiny of the entire Empire. He 
made the laws, levied taxes, appointed and 
dismissed officials, and controlled justice. 
His was also the responsibility for declaring 
war or making peace. The fate of many mil* 
lions qf people rested in hh hands. 
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In exercising these great powers, the czar 
was assisted bv a large and influential nobil¬ 
ity. The nobles occupied the important 
posts in the government and in the army. 
They owned vast estates and were entrusted 
with control of local affairs. In return for 
their privileges, they loyally supported the 
system of imperial absolutism. 

Religion also helped to strengthen czar is t 
authority. The Russian Orthodox Church 
was controlled by the czar and was obedient 
to his wishes. The priests taught the people 
to look up to him as their 'Little Father/' 
whom Cod had chosen to watch over and 
protect them. They considered it their duiv 
to report to the authorities anv signs of dis¬ 
content. For all intents and purposes, the 
Orthodox Church in Russia served as a de¬ 
partment of the government and Its cl erg} 
as agents of the state. 

Backward Economic Conditions. The 
economy of Russia, like the system of gov¬ 
ernment, was very backward. Agriculture 
was the main occupation. Commerce existed 
on on]} 1 a small scale and most of it was 
carried on by foreigners. The few manufac¬ 
tured products of the country were made by 
guild craftsmen or by peasants working in 
tlieir homes. 

Until after the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the vast majority of the Russian 
people were serfs. They were forbidden to 
leave the estate of their master and were 
brutally Hogged if they displeased him. Farm 
tools and farm methods were extremely 
crude. The old inefficient open-field system, 
with its scattered strips and fallow land, was 
still used. Poverty-stricken, ignorant, and 
superstitious, the Russian peasant seemed 
still to be living in the Middle Ages. 

Opposition to Change. Several of the 
eighteenth-century rulers, notably Peter the 
Great and Catherine the Great, had sought 


to modernize Russia by introducing West¬ 
ern ways. Nevertheless* their changes had 
little effect on the people's way of life. Cath¬ 
erine's grandson, the enlightened Alexan¬ 
der 1 (see p. 356) showed even greater in¬ 
terest in reform for a time. He freed the 
serfs in the Baltic provinces and granted 
sdf-rulc to the Poles and Finns. How¬ 
ever, in the latter part of his reign P he fell 
under the influence of Mettemich and broke 
completely with his earlier liberal ideas. 

Alexander l + s brother, Nicholas I (1825- 
1855 } ± felt a deep distrust for Western ideas. 
Shortly after he came to the throne, a group 
of liberal army officers staged a revolt in an 
effort to make Russia a constitutional mon¬ 
arch v. Nicholas easily subdued the rebels 
and. then put through a series of cruel repres¬ 
sive measures. The press was placed under a 
strict censorship. The political police were 
granted the power to arrest people at will 
and to punish them without trial. When the 
Poles revolted* in 1830, Hie Czar took away 
their constitution and appointed harsh Ru$> 
sian officers to rule over them. 

Nicholas Fs reactionary policies seemed 
successful for a time. The Russian Empire 
was one of the few European countries 
which witnessed no outbreaks during "the 
year of revolutions/" 1848. Secure in his own 
domains, the Czar was able to send an army 
to assist the emperor of Austria against the 
Magyar rebels (see p. 363), Nevertheless, 
Nicholas himself was compelled to admit 
failure before his death, "Flic defeat of the 
Russians in the Crimean War made it clear 
that a "serf empire" was no match for mod¬ 
em industrial nations. 

A Brief Experiment with Reform. Nicho¬ 
las" son* the liberal but cautious Alexander 
H (1855-IS8I), introduced a series of far- 
reaching reforms. He relaxed the press cen¬ 
sorship. lie encouraged the construction of 
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schools, modernized the courts and the legal 
system, and established a system of elected 
local assemblies. To win over the Poles, he 
restored many of their rights of self-govern¬ 
ment. Most important of all, he emanci¬ 
pated the serfs and sold them small plots of 
land. At last, Russia seemed to have entered 
upon the path of progress. 

However, complaints began to pour in 
immediately. The nobles feared the loss of 
their privileges. They warned Alexander that 
his policies would prove disastrous for Rus¬ 
sia. The newly freed serfs were also discon¬ 
tented. Thc>' received only about half as 
much land as they had farmed earlier. More¬ 
over, they found it difficult to meet the 


payments which they had to make to the 
government. The Poles* for their part* re¬ 
fused to be satisfied with anything short of 
complete independence. They organized a 
new revolt in 1863. Greatly disturbed by 
these developments* Alexander lost interest 
in reform. A period of reaction again set in. 

Many educated y oung people were so dis¬ 
appointed by the Czar's change of attitude 
that they embraced radical ideas. Seeking 
to win converts among the peasants, several 
thousand of them went to live in the villages. 
Their teachings, for the most part, had little 
effect. However, the government took alarm 
and ordered their arrest. A large number 
were imprisoned or exiled to Siberia. Since 
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peaceful agitation was no longer possible, 
some of the young radicals became terror¬ 
ists. They resorted to violent methods in 
the hope of frightening the government into 
making reforms, The terrorists assassinated 
several important officials. Finally, in 1881, 
they succeeded in killing the Czar himself. 

Reaction and “Russification." This crime 
had exactly the opposite effect of what the 
terrorists intended. The new 1 czar, the stern 
Alexander III (1881-1894) P was deeply an¬ 
gered by his fathers murder. He ordered 
the arrest of all persons suspected of oppos 
ing the regime. He tightened the censorship 
and lestricted the activities of the local 
assemblies. To check the growing national¬ 
ism among the non Russian peoples of the 
Empire, Alexander III also adopted the pot- 
icy of “Russification/’ His slogan was "One 
czar ? one church, one language/' By this lie 
meant that all his subjects should meekly 
obey his commands, should worship in the 
Orthodox Church, and should speak only 
the Russian language. 

In earn 1 ing out the Russification policy, 
the government dealt harshly with the mi- 
norite peoples. The worst treatment was in¬ 
flicted on the Jew's, The government 
allowed them to live only in the western 
portion of the Empire, It forbade them to 
own land and severely limited the number 
permitted in the universities and in the pro¬ 
fessions. Secretly, the Czar's officials also 
encouraged pogroms* in which mobs at¬ 
tacked and murdered thousands of these 
unfortunates. By making the Jews scape¬ 
goats, the government hoped to shift peo¬ 
ple's attention away from its own shortcom¬ 
ings. On the other hand, such measures 
increased the nationalism of the minority 
groups within the Empire and strengthened 
their desire for independence. 
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Nationalism as a Tool of Absolutism. 
Alexander III oppressed his own subject na¬ 
tionalities. However* at the same time, he 
supported the Pan-Slavic movement, which 
encouraged the nationalistic ambitions of 
the various Slavic peoples in the Balkan 
Peninsula (see p. 47?)* He did so largely 
for selfish reasons. Pan-Slavism served as a 
means of expanding Russian influence in 
the Balkans. It also appealed to the pnde of 
the Russian people by proclaiming them 
leaders of “the great Slavic race. Thus 
Russian nationalism, like the Russification 
policy, was used by the Czar as a tool to 
strengthen his own absolute power. 


THE COMING OF THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 

Growing Discontent of the Peasants. 

Neither repression nor pogroms nor appeals 
to Russian nationalism could solve the 
growing economic problems of the country, 
Russia's population almost doubled during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 
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(it rose from about 7Q P 000 K GQQ at the acces¬ 
sion of Alexander JI in 1855 to 130*000,000 
by the dose of the century .) The farm plots 
owned by the peasants grew smaller and 
smaller. They found it ever harder to make 
ends meet, and they were always behind in 
their land payments to the government. The 
remedy seemed obvious to them. The large 
estates owned by the nobles should be 
broken up and divided among those who 
actually tilled the soil. However, the govern¬ 
ment would not even consider any such pro¬ 
posal because it had no wish to hurt its 
strongest supporters. 

Industrialization and Its Effects. Some of 
die Czar’s officials, led by the able finance 
minister Count Witte, thought to solve 
Russia's economic problems in a different 
way. Their idea was to stimulate the devel¬ 
opment of modem industry* Industrializa¬ 
tion would strengthen the economy of the 
entire country. It would also create jobs for 
the poor peasants. To carry' out this policy, 
the government borrowed large sums of 
money from the Western countries. Foreign 
capitalists were offered low taxes, profitable 
government contracts, and other attractive 
terms if they would invest in Russia. Within 
a fcw r years, the new policy bore fruit. Rail¬ 
roads were constructed, mines were opened, 
and many new factories were built, Russia, 
with its rich natural resources and abundant 
supply of elicap labor, gave promise of soon 
becoming a major industrial power 

Industrialization helped somewhat to ease 
population pressures. But it also created 
serious problems for the government. The 
workers in the new factories suffered from 
long hours, tow wages, and bad living condi¬ 
tions. To win better treatment from their 
employers, they sought to organize trade 
unions. However, the government declared 


the unions illegal. It broke up strikes and 
exiled the leaders to Siberia. Sullen and 
hostile, the factory workers provided a fertile 
soil for revolutionary propaganda. 

After the coming of the Industrial Rev¬ 
olution, the business and professional groups 
in Russia also grew in numbers and impor¬ 
tance. But like the factory workers, these 
members of the middle class felt many 
grievances. They resented the privileges en¬ 
joyed by the nobles and foreign capitalists. 
Moreover, they were dissatisfied because they 
had no voice in the shaping of government 
policy. As in western Europe, the Russian 
middle class furnished leaders in the strag¬ 
gle to overthrow the Old Regime. 

fTe Rise of Opposition Parties. Nicho¬ 
las II (1894-1917), the last of the Russian 
czars T sought to continue unchanged the 
harsh policies of Alexander HI. But he 
lacked his fathers ability and strength of 
character* Opposition to 1 1 is rule grew stead* 
ily stronger* A number of secret revolution¬ 
ary parties sprang into existence. 

I hree of these were especially important. 

I he Constitutional Democrats were a lib¬ 
eral, midtH&ctass party. They proposed the 
establishment of a constitutional monarchy 
as in Great Britain. The Social Revolt 
tionarics, a more radical group, were chiefly 
concerned with the land problem. Since 
they fas p ored the breakup of the large estates, 
their program made a strong appeal to the 
land-hungry peasants. Most radical of all 
were the Social Democrats* Followers of 
Karl Marx (see p. 387)* they favored govern¬ 
ment ownership of the means of production 
and distribution, Their main appeal w'as to 
the industrial workers in the cities. Tie 
three parties had basically different pro¬ 
grams, but all were united in seeking an end 
to ezarist tyranny. 
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Russian Empire: Nationalism and Absolutism 


The Revolution of 1905. Despite these 
danger signals, Nicholas II made no effort 
to remove the basic causes of discontent 
within the country. Instead, he embarked 
on a reckless foreign policy. Apparently he 
hoped to win public support through "a 
little victorious war. p± Russian policies in the 
Far East soon led to a conflict with the 
Japanese (seep. 511), 

Unfortunately for Russia, the Czars plans 
miscarried. Little Japan astonished the 
world bv defeating its giant foe. More im¬ 
portant, the campaigns brought to light the 
inefficiency and corruption of the czarist 
government. The Russian armies at the 
front lacked adequate weapons, clothing, 
medical supplies, and even food. They Suf¬ 
fered heavy losses. In the fighting at sea, 
poor leadership was responsible for the de¬ 
struction of two great Russian fleets. 

News of these disasters led to the out¬ 
break of revolution in Russia. Demonstra¬ 
tions and riots occurred in the cities, In the 
country districts, peasants looted and burned 
the homes of rich landowners. Uprisings 
broke out in Poland, and ill other non-Rus¬ 
sian provinces. The climax came in October, 
1905, when the workers called a general 
strike which brought all economic activity 
in the country to □ halt. 

At lash Nicholas was frightened into mak¬ 
ing concessions, lie ended the censorship 
and granted freedom of speech, press, and 
assembly. He legalized the unions. He can¬ 
celed the peasants' land payments. Most 
important of all, he promised to hold elec¬ 
tions for a popular parliament or Duma. 
Since the Duma alone would have the 
power to pass laws, Russia seemed about to 
become a constitutional monarchy. 

A New Period of Reaction. The Czars 
reforms were received with great public re¬ 


joicing, Many of the moderates were won 
over to his support. However, events soon 
showed I sow little Iris promises were worth. 
After the war ended, loyal troop units were 
brought back from the Far Fast- The gov¬ 
ernment succeeded in regaining control of 
the situation. Large numbers of suspected 
revolutionaries were arrested. Hundreds 
were shot. Many more were imprisoned or 
sent off to Siberia. Most of the gains won 
earlier were swept away. 

Nicholas II did summon the Duma as he 
had promised earlier to do. How ever, he took 
away much of the Duma’s power. When it 
demanded liberal re forms* the Czar ordered 
it dissolved- The second Duma, which also 
demanded reforms, soon met with the same 
fate. Finally* in 1907, by revising the elec¬ 
tion laws so that only the upper classes 
could vote, the Czar obtained a Duma w hich 
meekly carried out his wishes. The revolu¬ 
tion of 1905 had failed. The Czar was still 
an absolute ruler. Nevertheless, by breaking 
his promises, he lost the confidence of most 
of his subjects and strengthened the revolu¬ 
tionary movement in Russia. 

Overthrow of the Czarist Regime. March* 
1917. Jn the years which follow ed, there was 
a great deal of unrest throughout the Em- 
pire. Feasants and workers, intellectuals and 
businessmen—all were dissatisfied with 
Nicholas' reactionary policies. The minority 
nationalities seethed with discontent be¬ 
cause of their unfair treatment. The Czar, 
for his part* continued to rely on the police 
and army to maintain order. At the same 
time* he looked about for new foreign ad¬ 
ventures to regain his prestige. 11 ls ambi¬ 
tions in the Balkans helped to bring on 
World War I ( see pp. 5*4-545). 

Once again, war revealed tragic misman¬ 
agement on the part of the government. 
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The Russian armies ran short of guns, shells, 
and other essential equipment. Many of 
♦he commanders proved incompetent. Mil¬ 
lions of soldiers were killed, wounded, or 
taken prisoner by the enemy. On the home 
front, the transportation system broke down, 
h’ood and fuel bceamc scarce. In Petrograd, 
formerly St. Petersburg, thousands of hungry 
workers walked out on strike, liven the hand- 
picked Duma dared to demand reforms. 

The Czar's only remedy was more repres¬ 
sion. In March. 1917, he dismissed the Duma 
and ordered the strikers back to work. Large- 
scalc rioting now broke out in the capital. 
Soldiers, when ordered to fire on the strikers, 
defied their officers and hoisted the red flag 
of revolution. Jn the course of a few days, 
the imperial regime collapsed completely. 

The Czar was compelled to abdicate and 
the Duma formed a provisional government. 

So ended the rule of the "Autocrat of All 
the Russias. The Czar’s lack of concern 
for the welfare of his subjects had cost him 
his throne and was later to cost him his life 
as well. His overthrow was to be followed by 
an even more troubled chapter in Russia's 
long and unhappy history . 



The Results of Modern Nationalism 

Different Aspects of Modem Nationalism. 
During the course of the nineteenth century, 
nationalism swept over Europe like a tidal 
wave. It changed the face of the entire con¬ 
tinent. However, in different places it had 
different effects. In the Italian peninsula 
and in Germany, the inhabitants became 
aware of the common bonds which made 
them distinct nationalities. They' swept 
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□side the barriers dividing them and formed 
new unified nations. 

In the Austrian and Ottoman empires, on 
the other hand, nationalism proved a force 
for disunity. The subject nationalities 
sought to gain freedom from foreign rule. 
When their efforts finally proved successful, 
both of these large empires ceased to exist. 
A number of new small nations appeared in 
their stead. "Hie situation was much the 
same in the Russian Empire. The minority 
nationalities there played an important part 
in the fight against czalist absolutism. Later, 
as we shall see, some of them also succeeded 
in forming independent states. 

Other Examples of Nationalism. These 
were not the only examples of change 
brought about by modem national ism. As 
we have seen, the Norwegians broke a wav 
from Sweden in 190>, The Irish, after cen- 
tu ries of struggle a gain st E nglish rule, 
achieved self-government in 1921 (see p. 
53?). During the past halfcentury or so, 
nationalist movements have a]sn appeared 
among many other peoples, particularly in 
Asia and Africa. The more important of 
these movements will be described later, 


An Evaluation of Nationalism, National¬ 
ism has proved a very powerful force in 
modem history. It led oppressed and dis¬ 
united peoples to seek the right to determine 
their mvn destiny. It inspired patriots to 
dedicate themselves to the service of their 
nation. It stimulated writers, artists, and 
musicians to produce great works which en¬ 
riched their nation's culture, fn these ways* 
nationalism undoubtedly served as a force 
for progress. 

However, nationalism has not been an 
unmixed blessing for mankind. When car¬ 
ried to excess, it has aggravated differences 
among peoples and has given rise to conflict. 
Extreme nationalists tried to achieve "great¬ 
ness" for their country through military 
strength and conquest. They boasted of 
their superiority to minority peoples and 
subjected them to mistreatment. Sometimes, 
they deliberately stirred up an international 
crisis in order to turn public attention away 
from domestic problems. Extreme national¬ 
ists of this sort always posed as patriots and 
as defenders of their country's interests. In 
reality, they often proved to be its very wmst 
enemies. 
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Checking I he facts 

L Explain: emancipation of the serfs; Russifi¬ 
cation; pogroms; Revolution of 1905; Duma; 
March Revolution (1917). 

2. Identify; Alexander I; Nicholas I; Alex¬ 
ander II; Alexander III; Nicholas II; Ter¬ 
rorists; Constitutional Democrats; Social 
Revolutionaries; Social Democrats, 

3. What were the major nationalities and 
religious groups in the Russian Empire? 

4. Discuss political and economic conditions 
in early nineteenth-century Russia, How 
did the Crimean War reveal the weaknesses 
of Russian society? 

S r What important reforms did Czar Alexan¬ 
der II introduce? Why did he lose interest 
in reform? 

6. Why did Alexander III adopt a policy of 
harsh repression? How did he seek to divert 
his subjects' attention from domestic prob¬ 
lems? 

7. Why did the peasants" discontent increase 
during the late nineteenth and early twen¬ 
tieth centuries? Why were the factory work 
ers and the middle class also dissatisfied? 
How did the discontented groups seek fo 
bring about change? 

5. Wliat was the immediate cause of the 
Revolution of 1905? Why did it fait? 

9- What were the reasons for Czar Nicho¬ 
las TI's abdication in x\1arch h 1917? How 
was Russia governed for the next few 
months? 

Applying history 

1. Catherine the Great once said, "The only 
way to save our empire from the encroach¬ 
ment of the people is to engage in war and 
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thus substitute national passions for social 
aspirations," Explain her reasoning. What 
evidence is there that later Russian rulers 
followed this policy? 

2. Compare conditions in early twentieth-cen¬ 
tury Russia with those in France under the 
Old Regime (pp. B2-3J3) r Evaluate the 
observation that Russia was fi an eighteenth- 
century' despotism in the twentieth-century 
worlds 

Sr Why did the Russian Terrorists resort to 
violence? Why did their methods fail to 
bring about reform? 

4. Why was czarist Russia called a "police 
state ? Why did the czars' harsh rule 
prove ineffective in preventing revolution? 

5. Discuss: The Industrial Revolution did 
more to destroy czarist absolutism than all 
the I errorists and other revolutionary groups 
combined. Do you think the czars should 
fuve tried to prevent industrialization in¬ 
stead of promoting it? Justify your answer. 

6. Why has the Resolution of 1905 been called 
L i dress rehearsal for the March 1917 
Revolution"? By what measures might Nich¬ 
olas II have prevet] ted the second outbreak? 

Special activities 

1- Dim □ poster or cartoon to sli&w the causes 
!> ^ ^ lL " March ]Q17 Russian Revolution. 

- Read to the class passages from the works 
of nineteenth century Russian writers, such 
as Tolstoi or Dostoevski, to show the plight 
of the Russian people and the sufferings of 
political prisoners in Siberia. 

5 Prepare .1 class report on the life of Czar 
Alexander I, Czar Nicholas II. or Gregory 
Rasputin. 




Summarizing Un 


L Complete: the chart: 

Benefits of Harmful 

Nation nationalism effects 

Italy 

Germany 
Austrian Empire 
Ottoman Empire 
Russian Empire 

Books 

Specialized Accounts 

Darmstaeotek, Friedrich. Bismarck and the 
Creation of the Second Reich, Methuen, 
1949. A sound, scholarly study. 

•Gfwehr, Wesley M. The Rise of National¬ 
ism ™ the Balkans, 1800-1930 . Holt, 1931. 
An excellent brief survey. 

^Gladstone, E. W. T E. R. St, Aubyn* and 
B, Rffs. The Unification of Italy, Macmil¬ 
lan* 19>>. Well written and full of interest¬ 
ing detail 

* Hat ns, Carlton l H. Essays on Nationalism . 
Macmillan, 1926- 

~-. The HfcforictfJ Evolution of Modern 

Nationalism, Macmillan, 1949. 't houghtful 
studies of modem nationalism by an emi¬ 
nent American historian. 

Karpovich, Michael. Imperial Russia t ISOJ- 
1917. Holt, 1932. A brief, scholarly treat- 
ment 

Koie^ h Hans. The Idea of Nationalism, Mac¬ 
millan, J944. 

*“■-■ Nationalism, Its \leaning and His¬ 

tory. Van Nostrand. 19?f. Thorough 
analyses bv a distinguished modern special 
ist, 

Nazaboff. Alexander I. The Land of the 
Russian People, Lippincott 1944 A brief, 
clear account of Russian geography and 
political developments, 

Shuster, G. and A. Bf.rcstraesser. Germany* 
A Short History. Norton, 1944- A brief, read¬ 
able survev: 


2. Play a map game in which the players take 
turns in locating the places mentioned in 
Unit IE 

3, Find examples of nationalistic movements 
in the current news, 

4- In your history notebook, outline the main 
political developments in each of the major 
countries discussed in this unit. 

5. Debater Nationalism was an all-important 
factor in promoting European progress dur¬ 
ing the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. 

to Read 

Trevelyan, George M. Garibaldi and the 
Thousand r Longmans, Green, 1943, 

-. GrfriWdi and the Making of Italy. 

Longmans, Green, 1948. Vivid accounts of 
the exploits of the hero of Italian unification, 

Whyte, A. J. R The Evolution of Modem 
Italy. Blackwell, 1944. An excellent schol¬ 
arly treatment. 

Biographies and Historical Fiction 

•Baker, Nina B. Garibaldi. Vanguard, 1944. 
Simple, pleasant reading. 

Barr. Stringff now r Mazzmi: Portrait of an 
Exile. Holt, 193 5. Lively biography of a 
colorful figure in the movement for Italian 
unification. 

Carr, Albert^ Men of Bonier; A Book of Die- 
tators. Viking, 1956. Includes brief biog¬ 
raphies of Bismarck and Cavnur, 

•Maria Pavlovna, Grants Duchess of 
Russia, The Eduction of a Princess. Viking. 
1931. Life at the imperial Russian court and 
the coming of the Revolution. 

Mark ior, John A. R. Makers of Modern Italy: 
Napoleon to Mussolini. Oxford. 1931. Espe¬ 
cially valuable for its description of the 
leaders of Italian unification. 

Taylor, A. J. F. Bismarck: The A fan and the 
Statesman, Knopf. 19>>. A scholarly, inter¬ 
esting biography, 

Iqlstoi, Leo. Anna Karenina . Various edi¬ 
tions. A novel about the life of the upper 
classes in late nineteenth-century Russia. 
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UNIT 12 

MODERN IMPERIALISM: 
THE CLIMAX OF 
EUROPEAN EXPANSION 

imperialism menus, literally, the building of an empire. It has existed, m one form 
or another, since the dawn of history , European imperialism began with the famous 
Voyages of Discovery and Exploration at the end of the fifteenth century (see 
pp, 256-260), During the next few centuries, Europeans founded trading stations 
along Hie coasts of Africa and India, engaged in commerce with China and Japan, 
and planted settlements in the New World. This first stage of European expansion, 
which reached its climax in the eighteenth century, is usually referred to as the 'old 
imperialism/' 

l or a time, especially in tire second and third quarters of the nineteenth century, 
interest in the building of colonial empires declined. Then, in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, there began the greatest scramble for territory in history. 
In little more than a generation, European powers annexed virtually all of Africa 
and brought large portions of Asia under their control. This second stage of expan 
Sion has been labeled the modem or ' new imperialism/' It is this new imperialism 
which is the subject of the preset!t unit. 

Some important questions arc: 

1. Why was there a revival of interest in imperialism in the late 
nineteenth ccnturv? 

2. How did the Europeans cane out great empires for themselves in 
Africa? 

3. Why did China and Japan respond differently to Western im¬ 
perialism? 

4. How did the European powers gain control of other pits of Asia? 

5* Why was Latin America able to safeguard its independence from 
imperialist threats? 

6, How did the British combine imperialism with democracy in some 
of their colonies? 
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55 I THE NATURE OF 
MODERN IMPERIALISM 



Europe is one of the smaller continents, 
a mere fraction in size and population of 
its huge neighbor, Asia. Yet, during the 
past four and a half centuries, European! 
ways of life have been spread throughout 
the world. North America, South America, 
and Australia were all explored and settled 
by peoples of European origin. Africa was 
an easy prey to European conquest, and 
most of Asia also fell under the control of 
Europeans for a time. Even the frozen 
wastes of the Arctic and Antarctic were not 
safe from their restless explorations. For the 
first time in history, the entire globe came 
to l>c dominated by a single culture. 

FROM THE OLD IMPERIALISM 
TO THE NEW 

The Old Imperialism. The old imperial 
ism had been inspired by a variety of factors 
(sec p. 2 >6). Most important was the do 
sire for wealth and power. Under the mer¬ 
cantile theorv, colonics were considered 
valuable assets. 1’heir commerce w as strictly 
regulated by the mother country in the 
interests of its own businessmen. The mer¬ 
chants of other countries, baned from law¬ 
ful trade, had to resort to smuggling and 
piracy in an effort to gain a share of the 
profits. Conflicts Over colonies and corn- 
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mercc stained red the pages of Europe's his¬ 
tory in the early modem era. 

Portugal, Spain* Holland, France, and 
Engl and—each of these nations vied for 
colonial supremacy. Victory was won by the 
strongest sea power. England. By the dose of 
the Seven Years’ War in 1761 (see pp 101- 
309), that country had gained dominance 
in North America and in India. It had also 
acquired numerous colonies in other prts 
of the world. Though its funner rivals re¬ 
tained some of their holdings, thev could no 
longer hope to challenge England's leader 
ship. 

Decline of the Old Imperialism. The ecu 
tury or so which followed witnessed a re¬ 
action against imperialism. During most of 
the nineteenth century; Europeans were ab 
sorbed in internal affairs. The continent was 
torn by political conflicts stemming from 
the French Revolution, the Napoleonic 
Wars* and the struggles for Italian and Ger¬ 
man unification. At the same time* the 
coming of the Industrial Revolution pro 
vided businessmen with plenty- of oppor¬ 
tunities to make money close at home. 

Changing economic ideas were also im¬ 
portant. The old mercantile theory was 
gradually swept away as laissez-faire doc 
trines (see p. 121) took hold in Europe. 
Businessmen, especially in England, favored 
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a policy of free trade. That is, they wished 
to trade freely with other nations without 
government interference. As tariffs and 
other trade restrictions were relaxed, the 
value of colonies decreased. "Why shook! 
we bear the expense of governing colonies/’ 
many people ashed, "when their trade is 
open to nil nations on equal terms?” 

Moreover, the old imperialism suffered a 
severe setback when a series of revolutions 
occurred in the New World. Great Britain's 
American colonies broke away and won 
their independence in 1783. Within half a 
century* the Spanish and Portuguese col¬ 
onies in Latin America had gained their 
freedom. Several small revolts also occurred 
in Canada iu 1837. the lesson seemed clear. 
People compared colonics to the fruits of a 
tree, which fall off when fhev grow ripe* 
Gne famous British statesman expressed 
this point of view when he said, "These 
wretched colonics will all be independent 
hi a few years, and arc a millstone around 
our necks/ 

Reasons for the Revival of Imperialism. 
In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
another important reversal of opinion oc¬ 
curred- Imperialism again became very pop¬ 
ular. Once more, the urge to explore and 
expand, to get new colonies, gripped the 
imagination of individuals and nations. 
Within a few decades* the imperialist Elites 
pean powers staked out their claims to most 
of the globe. 

1. Europe $ scientific and technical ad¬ 
vances. The revival of imperialism was partly 
the result of the scientific and technical 
advances of the growing Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion, Improvements in transportation and 
communication brought the entire world 
closer together. Railroads could cross deserts 
and penetrate tropical forests. Steel steam¬ 


ships could transport large cargoes across 
the oceans at low cost. Medical men dis¬ 
covered preventives or remedies for diseases 
found in backward areas. Finally, new types 
of weapons made it much easier to deal 
with hostile natives. Taken together* these 
advances opened up for Europeans large 
new areas of the world. 

2. Economic reasons. Changing economic 
conditions also made imperialism more at¬ 
tractive to businessmen. As other nations 
besides Great Britain developed new indus¬ 
tries, they began to produce large quantities 
of manufactured goods. A new rivalry for 
foreign markets developed. This rivalry was 
heightened by a great economic depression* 
which began in the early 1870's and dragged 
on for years. 

As laisse?, fa ire lost much of its charm, the 
old mercantilist ideas revived* In many 
countries, manufacturers persuaded their 
governments to raise tariffs to protect them 
from foreign competition. However* this 
made it even more difficult to sdl surplus 
goods abroad. Colonies then came to be 
increasingly important as markets. The im¬ 
perialist powers which controlled them could 
grant favored treatment to their own citizens 
and could keep out the goods of rival na¬ 
tions. "Trade follows the flag” was a slogan 
often used by businessmen to justify the 
acquisition of colonies. 

Colonies also became desirable as sources 
of valuable raw materials and foodstuffs. 
Industry found mariv new uses for rubber, 
hemp t coconut oil* and other materials not 
produced in Europe. Consumers increased 
their demand for coffee, tea, cocoa, sugar, 
and tropical fruits. Because these could be 
obtained cheaply from colonial areas. Euro¬ 
peans were able to enjoy a higher standard 
ol living than in the past. 
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[n order to secure these products, it was 
usually necessary to cultivate plantation^ im¬ 
prove harbors, and build railroads and tele¬ 
graph lines. Foreign businessmen had to in¬ 
vest large amounts of capita! for these pur¬ 
poses, The risks involved in conducting busi¬ 
ness enterprises in backward regions were 
often great. Many businessmen lost their 
money and some even lost their lives. How 
ever, since native labor was cheap, a success¬ 
ful enterprise in the colonies would make 
much larger profits than in Europe, Hie dc^ 
sire to invest capital profitably was another 
economic reason for imperialism. 


T Nationalism as a factor. Growing na¬ 
tionalism was also a factor in the revival of 
imperialism. Super-patriots believed that a 
nation had to own colonies in order to be 
considered a great power. Their hearts 
swelled with pride at the thought of exten¬ 
sive possessions in distant lands. 'Hie story 
is told of a penniless Loudon beggar who 
looked at a map of the British Empire and 
proudly boasted, M We British own the 

worldr 

Military men, and other people as well, 
supported the nationalist arguments on var¬ 
ious grounds. Colonies in strategic locations 
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could serve as miljtar.' or naval bases. Those 
with a large population could supply recruits 
for the colonial power’s armed forccs.Tbow 
which were sparsely settled could provide an 
outlet for the nation’s surplus population. 
The emigrants would be able to settle under 
their own flag, instead of being lost to foreign 
lands. Finally, almost any colony could be 
called a military asset if it provided raw 
materials the mother country would need 
in time of war. 

4. Humanitarian reasons. Still another rea¬ 
son for spreading imperialism was human i- 
tananism, /Vs we have seen (see p. 401}, this 
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was a powerful influence in nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury Europe. Inspired by progress within 
their own countries, humanitarians spoke 
confidently of bringing education, sanitation, 
and other blessings of Western culture to 
backward peoples, [t was, they said, "the 
white man's burden” to civilize "his little 
brown brothers." 

Missionaries, both Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant, went forth in ever increasing numbers 
to preach the Christian gospel. Some, 
trained as medical men, also served the na¬ 
tive by treating their bodily ailments. Others 
established schools which spread Western 
ideas along with Western religious doctrines. 
Tli rough their devoted efforts, the mission¬ 
aries succeeded in winning many millions of 
converts to Christianity. 

5> The romance of imperialism. Lastly, 
the desire for excitement and adventure also 
played a role in the revival of imperialism. 
Men and women of all ages thrilled at the 
thought of travel to strange and distant 
lands, lire very names of some of these 
places—M and a lay. Tibet, Bali, and Tim¬ 
buktu, for example—seemed a challenge to 
those who longed to escape the humdrum 
activities of civilized existence, Books bv 
travelers, explorers, and foreign mission¬ 
aries became best-sellers of the day in F.urope 
and America, Even Queen Victoria of 
England fell under the spell and proudly 
assumed a new romantic title. "Empress uf 
India,” 


FEATURES OF THE NEW 
IMPERIALISM 

A Comparison Between the Old Im¬ 
perialism and the New. In several respects, 
the new imperialism seemed like the old. 
Both were motivated by “gospel, gold, and 
glory,” though in each case the desire for 
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wealth was probably strongest. Both were 
also marked by bitter rivalries among na¬ 
tions, which frequently led to diplomatic 
clashes and even to wars. 

However* there were some important dif¬ 
ferences between the two- Under the old 
imperialism, European conquests were gen¬ 
era llv limited to temperate and sparsely set¬ 
tled lands like the New World, In the 
densely populated civilized countries of the 
Far East or in the disease-ridden tropical por¬ 
tions of Africa, the white men were confined 
to trading posts along the coasts. The new 
imperialism was considerably more thorough 
and far-reaching. Thanks to the scientific 
progress of the nineteen Mi century, the 
Europeans were able to overcome the ob¬ 
stacles which had stopped them earlier. 
Thev now penetrated the interior of Africa 
and Asia and imposed their political and 
economic control over both continents. 

Methods of the New Imperialism. The 
methods used by the new imperialists varied 
from one place to another. In central Africa 
and in other backward areas, an explorer or 
merchant might give a native chief a few 
trinkets or other trilling gifts. In return, the 
chief would sign away his land or grant spe¬ 
cial trading rights, fn more advanced re¬ 
gions, such as Egypt, it was bankers who 
often served as the spearhead of imperialism. 
Extravagant rulers would con tract large loans 
at ruinous interest rates. When they found 
it impossible to repay their debts, they would 
have to grant all sorts of privileges to the 
foreign capitalists. The latter would be 
given contracts to build railways* to drill oil 
wells, or to cam' on other profitable ac¬ 
tivities. Such contracts were known as con¬ 
cessions. A concession would nm for a long 
period of time, usually fifty or ninety-nine 
vests. 


The foreign capitalists were naturally anx¬ 
ious to keep out rivals. They could some¬ 
times achieve this goal if they gained suf¬ 
ficient influence over the ruler. Or they 
might ask their own government to an¬ 
nounce that it had a special interest in the 
region. This vras a polite warning to the 
businessmen of other nations to stay away. 
When an area was open to the businessmen 
of only one nation, it was called a sphere 
of influence. 

More direct control might be imposed if 
the native ruler or his subjects, resenting 
foreign influence,, committed some act of 
violen ce. The foreigners w p ou!d appeal to 
their government for help, A military ex¬ 
pedition would then be scut to the rescue. 
The troops would not be withdrawn until a 
"trustworthy” government had been set up 
under the "guidance" of foreign advisers. Al¬ 
though the country still seemed to be inde¬ 
pendent it bad actually fallen under for¬ 
eign control. It was now classified as a pro¬ 
tectorate, a term which implied that the 
weaker nation had asked for the protection 
of the stronger one. 

The imperialist power might not be satis¬ 
fied with this kind of arrangement, it might 
prefer to annex form all v the undeveloped 
country as a colony. In such a case, the 
final result of imperialist activity w r as open 
conquest. However, protectorates, spheres 
of influence, and concessions were also forms 
of imperialism. Once Europeans became in¬ 
terested in a backward country, it usually 
ceased to be independent. 

The Fruits of Imperialism* Rv using 
methods like Miose descril>ed above, a num¬ 
ber of nations succeeded in acquiring vast 
imperial holdings throughout the world. 
Great Britain, long the leading naval and 
colonial power, gained the lion’s share. Bv 
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1914. its possessions comprised more than 
onc-Eftli of the total land surface of the 
globe and contained an amazing variety of 
races, nationalities, religions, and cultures. 
Since its colonies were to be found in even 1 
continent and ocean, it was truly said, id The 
sun never sets on the British Empire." (See 
map, p. 490.) 

Second in size was the Russian Empire, 
which included most of northern and cen¬ 
tral Asia. Unlike all the others, it consisted 
of a single large land mass. The French held 
the third largest empire. Though more than 
lialf was barren desert (the Sahara), it 
contained a number of valuable colonies 
scattered throughout the world. Germany* 
Belgium, and Portugal also possessed sizable 
colonial holdings, mainly in Africa. Holland. 
Italv, Spain, Japan, and the United States 
completed the list of colonial powers in the 
early twentieth century. 

Criticisms of the New Imperialism. The 
fact that so many nations were anxious to 
acquire colonies attested to the popularity 
of the new imperialism. Most Europeans 
were impressed by the arguments put forth 
by businessmen, nationalists* and mission- 
aries in its favor. Moreover, the last decades 
of the nineteenth century were a period of 
economic progress and rising living stand 
ards in Europe. People took it for granted 
that they were reaping the benefits of im¬ 
perialism. Many thought that the natives in 
the colonies were also benefiting through 
contact with the more advanced civilization 
of the West. 

However, there were some Europeans 
who strongly opposed imperialism. They 
argued that in practice H, the white man's 
burden" was usually borne by "his little 
brown brothers." Imperialists took away 
the natives" land, deprived them of thdr 


freedom, and forced them to work for a few 
cents a day. Their traditional way of life 
was completely upset. According to its op¬ 
ponents, imperialism brought mainly pov¬ 
erty and inisciy to the natives. 

The foes of imperialism also denied that 
colonies were an economic asset for the con¬ 
trolling power, They insisted that only a 
few individuals reaped the profits, while the 
great mass of their countrymen had to bear 
the costs. They said, too T that it would be 
better for the nation if businessmen invested 
in the development of industries at home 
rather than in foreign lands. By creating 
more jobs and raising wages, they could im¬ 
prove the standard of living of their own 
citizens. A prosperous people would be the 
most reliable market for the output of the 
factories. As for raw materials* businessmen 
would be able to buy them at the market 
price regardless of where or by whom they 
were produced. 

Lastly, the anti-imperialists pointed out 
the dangers of imperialism to peace. The 
natives frequently revolted in an effort to 
regain their freedom, and expensive military 
expeditions were necessary' to “pacify" them. 
Even more dangerous was the growing co¬ 
lonial rivalry among the great powers. The 
final results of the new imperialism* as of 
the old. might well be another series of 
world-wide wars. 

Both the fncs of imperialism and its de¬ 
fenders tended to take extreme positions, 
that is, they failed to see more than one 
aspect of the problem. Actually, the results 
varied greatly from place to place. In the 
remainder of the unit, we shall study some 
of the outstanding examples of modem im¬ 
perialism. From these, the reader may draw 
his own conclusions as to its benefits and 
drawbacks. 
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Checking the facts 

I. Explai n: imperialism; +l E uropea nizahon' h ; 
free trade; M white man's burden" K ; surplus 
population; surplus goods; concession; 
sphere of influence; protectorate. 

Z. Why did the old imperialism decline dur 
ing the late eighteenth and early nine¬ 
teenth centuries? 

5 + Explain how each of these factors had a 
role in the revival of imperialism during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century: 
Europe's scientific and technical advances; 
rivalries among businessmen of different na¬ 
tions; rising nationalism and militarism; 
humanitarian ism - 

4. Describe briefly the methods used by late- 
nmeteenth-century imperialists to gain con¬ 
trol of backward areas. Give an example of 
cach T 

5. What arguments did the advocates of the 
new imperialism offer to justify their pol¬ 
icy? W hat criticisms were directed against 
imperialism by its opponents? 

Applying hisrory 

1. Explain and evaluate: 

a. History tells of a perpetual struggle 
among different peoples for control of 
the earth's food supply and other natural 
resources. 

b. If it had not been for the Industrial 
Revolution, modem imperialism would 
have been impossible. 

c. The methods of modem imperialism are 
more humane than those used in any 
previous civilization 

2. [n the sixteenth century, Europeans ad¬ 
mired the Onent for its wealth and ancient 
wisdom. In the nineteenth century* they 
spoke of *'bringing civilization to its back¬ 
ward peoples." Why did the Europeans' 
viewpoint change? 

1. Advocates of imperialism say that "trade 
follows the flag' 1 ; its opponents say that the 
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flag follows trade/' Explain and evaluate 
each statement. 

4. Marxists say that modern imperialism is the 
inevitable result of competition among the 
capitalists of the advanced industrial na¬ 
tions. How docs the imperialism of the 
Russians and Italians in the late nineteenth 
century offer evidence to disprove this 
theory? 

5. What risks does a businessman take when 
he invests in a backward area? Why were 
many businessmen willing to take these 
risks in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries? Why has foreign in¬ 
vestment in underdeveloped areas fallen 
off sharply in recent years? 


History ond geography 

1 List and locate (map p p, 490) the impor¬ 
tant colonial holdings of these powers in 
1914: Great Britain; Russia; France; Ger¬ 
many; Italy; Japan. 

2. Why were the British able to boast that 
“the sun never sets on the British Empire'" 
fmap + p. 490)? 

3. Wliat was the fundamental geographic dif¬ 
ference between the British and Russian 
empires (map, p_ 490)? How was Great 
Britain able to insure the security' of its 
hirfhing colonies? 

Specie! activities 

1. Arrange an exhibit of raw materials which 
the United States must import from under¬ 
developed areas. Show why they are im¬ 
portant to our economy. 

2, Draw a poster or cartoon to illustrate what 
the European powers expected to gain from 
imperialism in Asia and Africa. 

T Stage a debate between advocates of im¬ 
perialism and anti-imperialists on the propo¬ 
sition: The new imperialism brought bene¬ 
ficial results to both the imperialist powers 
and the native peoples. 



56 / THE SCRAMBLE FOR AFRICA 



Africa is the second largest of the conti¬ 
nents, Its vast area contains a wide variety 
of climate and soils—humid tropical low¬ 
lands and cool healthful plates us, arid des¬ 
erts and thick rain forests, grass-covered 
plains and fertile regions suitable for agri¬ 
culture. There are many valuable mineral 
deposits, including diamonds, gold, copper* 
and iron ore, lb rich resources, along with 
the backwardness of most of the native peo¬ 
ples, made Africa an attractive field for 
Emopcan imperialism. 

In the late fifteenth century, the Portu¬ 
guese established trading stations along 
Africa's west coast (see p. 258). From these 
they obtained gold, ivory* and Negro slaves. 
Spin and otliCT European notions soon 
followed Portugal's lead and established trad¬ 
ing stations of their own in West Africa. 
At the southern tip of the continent the 
Dutch founded the Cape Colony as a sup¬ 
ply base for ships making the long voyage to 
the East Indies. Despite these early settle¬ 
ments, however, Africa was long known as 
"the Dark Continent.” Its vast interior re¬ 
mained a mystery, un visited by Europeans 
and untouched by Western civilization. 


THE PARTITION OF 
TROPICAL AFRICA 

Obstacles to Exploration, European pene¬ 
tration of Africa was delayed mainly by 
geographical obstacles. Advance from the 
north was blocked by the trackless wastes of 
the world's largest desert, the Sahara. Along 
the west coast were tropical lowlands, so 
hot and disease-infested that they became 
known as “the white man's grave.” Else- 
where* the coast was lined with steep moun¬ 
tains, through which rivers plunged down¬ 
ward in a series of impassable rapids and 
waterfalls. It was not until the nineteenth 
century that a handful of brave explorers 
succeeded in overcoming these difficulties 
and in opening the way for European im¬ 
perialism. 

The Explorations of Livingstone and 
Stanley. The greatest of these early explorers 
was o courageous and kindly British mis* 
sionary* David Livingstone. Sent to Africa in 
lfJ40, Livingstone became deeply interested 
in the problems of the natives. In order to 
open the continent to civilizing influences, 
he embarked on one long trip after another 
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deep into the interior. Livingstone traveled 
an estimated thirty thousand miles over a 
period of thirty years! He explored a huge 
area, the basin of the Zambezi River and the 
lake country to the north. 

A second great African explorer was the 
adventurous American journalist Henry M. 
Stanley. Stanley first gained fame by finding 
Livingstone, who for a time was believed 
lost in the wilds of Africa. A few years later, 
he organized another expedition and ex¬ 
plored the basin of the mighty Congo River. 
Stanley's boohs and lectures won a wide 
audience because of their stirring tales of 
adventure. More important, they awakened 
promoters and businessmen to the rich 
economic possibilities of tropical Africa. 

Division of the Congo Basin. First to 
act was the king of the Belgians, Leopold TL 
Leopold posed as a humanitarian. In IS76. 
he called an international conference to aid 
hina in a crusade iJ to pierce the darkness" 
and "open to civilization the only part of 
our globe where it has not vet penetrated.’ 1 
Leopold gained numerous supporters. Or¬ 
ganized a company, and hired Stanley to 
act as his agent. 

Thc noted explorer slow Iv pushed his way 
inland along the Congo River. He built 
roads, established trading posts, and signed 
treaties with the native chiefs. Meanwhile, 
the French became suspicious. They sent 
out an expedition which also negotiated 
treaties with a number of chiefs. The rival 
claims were settled a few years later by a 
division of the disputed territories. The re¬ 
gion to the north of the river went to France 
and became known as the French Congo, 
That to the south came under the personal 
rule of Leopold 11 and became known as 
the Congo Free State i map. p. 502 ;.. 

.Establishment of the Belgian Congo. 
Leopold hastened to exploit the natural 


wealth of his new territory. But there was 
one great difficult)'—the natives were un¬ 
willing to work for their distant ruler. A 
tax was therefore imposed on each village 
payable in ivory and rubber. If the tax was 
not paid, the village was set afire and the 
inhabitants were beaten or murdered. The 
native population decreased rapidly as a re¬ 
mit of these cruel policies. However, in the 
course of a few years, Leopold made a huge 
fortune. 

In time, these atrocities came to Europe's 
attention. They gave rise to a storm of pro¬ 
test. Leopold was obliged to turn over his 
African holdings to the Belgian government 
in 1Q08. The Belgian parliament then intro¬ 
duced a number of important reforms. The 
cruel punishments imposed earlier were out¬ 
lawed. Taxes were reduced and the natives 
were paid wages for their work. To help 
raise their living standards, schools and 
hospitals were built The Belgian Congo 
eventually became a leading example of the 
policy of “enlightened imperialism, TI 

Other European Acquisitions in West 
Africa, Leopold's success in tapping the 
wealth of the Congo touched off a scramble 
for colonies all over Africa. In the large and 
fertile Niger Valley * British and French 
trading companies engaged in a struggle for 
control. In the end, the British won out and 
annexed most of the area known as Nigeria. 
The French proceeded to take over most 
of the territory to the north, including the 
Sahara, Germany, which entered the colonial 
race rather latc T also managed to acquire 
several important colonies in West Africa, 
notably South west Africa, Togoland. and 
the Cameroons. 

Hie Partition of East Africa- In the pan 
tition of East Africa, German imperialists 
took the lead. An energetic young German, 
Karl Peters, secretly landed there and per- 
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suaded the native chiefs to sign away more 
than sixty thousand square miles in ten daysf 
This feat aroused the British and French p 
who hurried to stake out their own claims. 
To avoid conflict, a deal was soon arranged. 
Germany and Great Britain divided the 
mainland territories between them, while 
Fiance took control of the large island of 
Madagascar (map, p. ?02). 

Italy also gained a share of East Africa- 
two small barren colonies on the Red Sea 
eoast T Eritrea and Somaliland, Later, in 
18%, an Italian army attempted to con¬ 
quer the large neighboring country of 
Ethiopia, However, it was attacked and de¬ 
stroyed by the natives. For the time being, 
the Italians had to rest content w r ith their 
meager holdings 

Imperialist Diplomacy in Africa. As long 
as there was enough land in Africa for every¬ 
one, the rival powers were able to work out 
their differences peacefully. Early in the 
colonial race, they held an important con 
feience in Berlin to deal with African ques¬ 
tions. The Berlin Conference of I8&4-1885 
settled the disputes in the Congo Basin 
and in other areas of West Africa, More¬ 
over, it laid down certain rules for acquiring 
colonies in the future. The powers agreed 
not to claim new territories until they had 
established “effective occupation fcF and had 
given due notice to other governments. 
They also promised to protect the natives 
and to suppress slavery and the slave trade. 
In general, the powers attempted to adhere 
to the rules drawn up by the Berlin Con¬ 
ference. 

Later, the powers also managed to reach 
agreement on the division of East Africa. 
Their differences it]creased, however, as the 
amount of available territory diminished. In 
North and South Africa, the rivalry' of the 
powers gave rise to bitter crises. On several 


occasions, as we shall see, war was averted 
by only the narrowest of margins. 

IMPERIALISM IN OTHER 
PORTIONS OF AFRICA 

Conditions in North Africa. North Africa 
possesses a healthful climate, fertile farm' 
lands, and valuable mineral resources. Un¬ 
like tropical Africa, it is inhabited mainly 
by Moslem peoples belonging to the white 
racc and was once the home of great civili¬ 
zations. In modem times, however, the re¬ 
gion has declined steadily in importance. 
Large areas have been mined by poor meth¬ 
ods of herding and farming. The rulers have 
generally been incompetent and extravagant. 
They have favored a small class of wealthy 
landowners, while the vast majority of the 
population have lived in extreme poverty. In 
North Africa* as in other regions, weakness 
and backwardness served as an invitation 
to European conquest. 

French Control over Algeria and Tunisia. 
France, Great Britain, Germany, and Italy 
were all rivals for power in North Africa. 
Hie French enjoyed an advantage because 
the)- had gained an early foothold in Al¬ 
geria in 1830. Through a series of wars 
against the native tribes, they gradually ex¬ 
tended their control until they- occupied an 
area larger than France itself. 

From Algeria,, the French turned eastward 
to Tunisia, the site of ancient Carthage, 
Italy also had ambitions in this region, and 
Italian businessmen had obtained impor¬ 
tant concessions from the ruler. However, it 
was the French w r ho eventually w r on out. 
Using border raids by Tunisian tribesmen 
a$ an excuse, they- sent an army into the 
country. The mler w'as forced to accept 
French advisers, Tunisia became a French 
protectorate in I SSI. 
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The British in Egypt. Hie richest prize in 
North Africa, the fertile Nile Valley, fell to 
the British, Its ruler, Ismail ' the Spend¬ 
thrift/ 1 had borrowed huge sums from Brit¬ 
ish and French bankers. When he found it 
impossible to repay his creditors, they' took 
control of Egypt's finances. They cut the 
ruler's spending sharply and demanded that 
he appoint Europeans as his ministers. 
When he objected the) 1 had him deposed. 

These high-handed actions aroused the 
Egyptian people. With cries of “Down with 
the foreigners!'' and "Egypt for the Egyp¬ 
tian s1 P ’ thev began to riot and kill the Euro¬ 
peans. The British government after vainly 
seeking to secure French co-operation, fi¬ 
nal! v came to the rescue. A British fleet bom¬ 
barded Alexandria, and British troops Oc¬ 
cupied the entire country. Egypt became, in 
effectp a protectorate of Great Britain in 
1882, 

The British inaugurated an era of good 
government for Egypt. A sound financial 
System was established. Dishonest officials 
were discharged. Many public improvements 
were built, notably dams on the Nile to 
harness its Rood waters for irrigation. The 
population, thanks to modern health meas¬ 
ures and a better food supply, increased 
rapidly. Nevertheless, the Egyptian people 
remained discontented because they were 
under the rule of the British, whom they re¬ 
garded as "foreign infidels/' 

Other European Acquisitions in North 
Africa. Later, the British moved southward 
into the vast Sudan region, which controlled 
the headwaters of the Nile. They crushed a 
group of Moslem fanatics, the "whirling 
dervishes/' who had earlier thrown off Egyp¬ 
tian rule. Mean rime, the French, who had 
ambitions to build On ' east-west empire” 
across the width of Africa, also sent an ex¬ 
pedition into the Sudan. When the two 


forces met at the tiny village of Fashoda in 
1898, war seemed imminent. The crisis was 
ended only when the French gave way and 
withdrew from the region. 

A few years later, in 1904, the two govern¬ 
ments managed to settle their many colonial 
differences. Among other things, the French 
recognized British control in Egypt. Tire 
British in return gave France a “free hand” 
in Morocco, the large and valuable territory 
to the west of Algeria. The French soon took 
steps to establish their control over Morocco. 
But the Germans, who also had important 
interests there, challenged the French ac¬ 
tions. On two occasions, war was only nar¬ 
rowly avoided, (For details of the Moroccan 
crises, see p. 544,) Eventually^ in 1912, 
Morocco became a French protectorate. 

Earlier, Italy had agreed to support France 
in Morocco. In return, tlie French promised 
Italy a free hand in Libya. The Italians ac¬ 
quired this large but barren territory after a 
brief war with Turkey [1911-1912}. With 
the Italian conquest of Libya, all of North 
Africa came under European control. 

British Versus Boers in South Africa, The 
temperate and healthful southern portion of 
Africa fell to Great Britain. During the 
Napoleonic Wars* that power had taken 
over the Cape Colony from Holland. How^ 
ever, the Rocrs + the descendants of the orig¬ 
inal Dutch settlers, were not happy under 
British rule. In the 1830’s, after the British 
forced them to free their Negro slaws, thou¬ 
sands of them mqved northward in a pic* 
turesque mass migration. They established 
two independent republics, the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State, 

Mail) 1 years later, diamonds and gold were 
discovered in Boer territory. A horde of for¬ 
eign prospectors, mainly British, flocked into 
the region. The Boers, fearing that they 
would lose control of their homeland, dis- 
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Africa, the second largest of the world'* eon- 
linen Is, present* some striking contrasts. Most 
of the continent is □ high tableland with a 
nearly level top surface. In eastern Africa, 
however, there are many large lakes caused 
by deep rifts in the land surface. 

Although Africa has regions of very heavy 
rainfall, especially on ihe west coast, almost 
a quarter of the continent is covered by the 
Sahara and other deserts. The Equalor cuts 
across central Africa and large areas have a 
hoi climate. But there are also cool highlands, 
and the northern and southern portions of the 
continent lie in the temperate zones. 

The Nile valley was the seat of one of the 
earliest civilizations in history. Overland cara¬ 
van routes have joined ihe widely spaced 
smoiler oases since ancient times. 

Despite the development of civilization m 
the northeast, Africa long remained the "Dork 


c*p* 

Good Hope 


Continent^ Hi interior was one of the last parts 
of the world to be explored. Once exploration 
was begun, enormous mineral wealth was 
found and, in some areas, rich soil far crops. 















criminated against the newcomers in many 
ways. Their policies led to renewed friction 
with the British government, which repeat¬ 
edly protested against the way its citizens 
were treated. 

The Empire-Building of Cecil Rhodes. 

Matters were brought to a head by a famous 
British “empire-builder," Cecil Rhodes. 
Rhodes went to South Africa as a young 
man and quickly made a huge fortune from 

The JJ Dork Continent h being rapidly modern¬ 
ized. The Suez Canal (bottom) fa one of the 
world's busiest waterways. Leopoldville, copi¬ 
le S of the Belgian Congo (lop), is representa¬ 
tive of Africa's many fast-growing, modern 
cities. The continent's wild animal* (left and be¬ 
low) must now be protected in game preserves. 
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the diamond and gold mines. Then he en¬ 
tered politics in the Cape Colony and be¬ 
came prime minister. Rhodes' ambition was 
to acquire at! of South Africa for Great 
Britain. He also dreamed of a Cape-ta-Cafro 
Railway, which would establish British domi¬ 
nance from one end of the continent to the 
other. 

As a first step, Rhodes toot oicr the large 
nearby territory of Bechuanaland. He per¬ 
suaded the scattered Negro tribes, who were 
threatened by the gradual advance of Boer 
fanners, to place themselves under British 
protection. Then, moving northward, he ac¬ 
quired control of a far larger territory by 
generous gifts to the native ruler. This ter¬ 
ritory was later named Rhodesia in honor 
of the great British empire-builder. 

Alarmed by the rapid British advance, the 
Boers turned to Germany for help. They 
granted a number of important concessions 
to German businessmen. At the same time, 
they discriminated even more openly against 
the British. Rhodes finally abandoned all 
hope for a peaceful settlement. In 1 895, he 
smuggled in aruis to the British miners and 
organized an armed expedition to help them 
seize control of the government. However, 
the Boers teamed of the plot and easily 
captured the raiders. Rhodes was disgraced 
and was forced to retire from public life. 

The Boct Wai, 1899-1902™ This incident 
increased the hostile feeling on both sides. 
The British pressed their demands for bet¬ 
ter treatment of their citizens. The Boers, 
confident of Germany's support, refused to 
give way. When the British sent large num¬ 
bers of troops to the Cape Colony, the Boers 
broke off negotiations and declared war. To 
their disappointment, however, Germany, 
which had recently signed a secret colonial 
agreement with Great Britain, refused to 
come to their aid. The tw-o little Boer repub 


Sics found themselves fighting alone against 
the mighty r British Empire, 

At the outset of the struggle, the Boers 
won a series of surprising victories. Then, 
when large British reinforcements drove 
them bach* thev resorted to guerrilla warfare. 
To cut off aid for the guerrillas, the British 
rounded op the inhabitants and placed them 
in detention camps. The Boers, were finally 
forced to make peace. The two republics 
were annexed by Great Britain, which now 
held most of South Africa. 

Problems of South Africa. The British 
proved generous victors. They promised the 
Boers self'government, recognized their lan¬ 
guage as equal to English, and granted them 
a large Sum for reconstruction. Later, in 
I91Q, the Boer and British States were com¬ 
bined to form the Union of South Africa. 
The Boers, who were more numerous than 
the settlers of British ancestry* soon achieved 
a dominant position in the new government. 
Nevertheless, bitter memories of the Boer 
War remained to divide the two peoples. 

There was one issue, however, on which 
both groups were basically agreed. Tier 
were determined to keep down the natives* 
who outnumbered the white population by 
more than four to one. The Negroes were 
driven into small overcrowded reservations 
or compelled to seek employment on the 
white man’s farms or in his mines. They* 
were paid very low wages and were denied 
political rights. To complicate matters fur¬ 
ther, large numbers of laborers were brought 
in from India to help work the mines. The 
bad treatment they received led the Hindus 
to engage in frequent strikes and riots, hi 
many respects, the Union of South Africa 
was the most advanced country' of the 
African continent. Nevertheless, unsolved 
racial problems hung over its future like a 
dark cloud. 
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Checking the facts 

1. Explain: Cape Colony; Berlin Conference 
(1884-1885); Fashoda crisis; Boers: Cape- 
to-Cairo Railway; Boer War, 

2. Identify: Livingstone; Stanley; Leopold II; 
Karl Peters; Ismail "the Spendthrift’'; Cecil 
Rhodes. 

3. Why was Africa known as the + 'Dark Con¬ 
tinent” during the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury? \\Tiat were the obstacles to its explora¬ 
tion? 

4. Explain the part played by each of these 
men in the conquest of Africa: Livingstone; 
Stanley: King Leopold; Karl Peters, 

5. How was the Freneh-ltalian rivalry over 
Tnnisia settled? the British-French rivalry 
over the Sudan? the British-Boer conflict 
in South Africa? 

6. Judging by the Belgian Congo and Egypt, 
what benefits did European imperialism 
bring the African natives? What new 
problems did it create? 

Applying history 

1, Discuss and evaluate: The careers of Liv¬ 
ingstone and Stanley illustrate a number 
of the different motives for modem im¬ 
perialism. 

2. Why did tropical Africa prove a rich field 
for European imperialism? Why did the 
natives generally accept European mlc at 
the outset? Why did many later rebel? 

J. How did the Berlin Conference (L SS4- 
1885 J seek to prevent European conflicts 
over Africa? Was it successful? Explain, 

4. How- did the British justify the establish 
ment of a protectorate over Egypt? What 
benefits did their occupation bring the 
Egyptian people? Why were many Egyp¬ 
tians dissatisfied with British rule? 


5, Discuss this statement, attributed to Cecil 
Rhodes; "'Philanthropy is all very well in 
its way, but philanthropy plus five per 
cent is a good deal better/' 

History and geography 

1. Locate (map, p, 502): Cape Colony- 
French Congo; Belgian Congo; Nigeria; 
Southwest Africa; Togoland; Cameroon s; 
Madagascar; Eritrea; Italian Somaliland; 
Ethiopia; Algeria: Tunisia; Sudan; Morocco; 
Libya: Transvaal; Orange Free State; 
Bechuanaland; Rhodesia; Union of South 
Africa. 

2. List and locate the major possessions of the 
European powers in Africa in 1914 (map, p. 
502). Which European powers had acquired 
the largest territories? Why was the French 
empire in Africa of considerably less value 
than the British? 

3. Locate the important rivers of Africa (map. 
p, 499), Why were the European powers 
anxious to gain control of these waterways? 

Special activities 

1. Arrange a class exhibit on Africa's geog¬ 
raphy, animal and plant life, and varied 
cultures. 

2. Present brief class reports on important 
events tn the life of Livingstone, Stanley, or 
some other important figure of African ex¬ 
ploration and imperialism, 

3. Read passages from travel books that de¬ 
scribe the important regions of Africa. Dis¬ 
cuss the differences between these descrip¬ 
tions and the average American's mental 
picture of that continent. 

4. Make a scrapbook of recent developments in 
Africa and report to the class on the most 
important of them. Discuss whether Euro¬ 
pean rnk has been successful or not. 
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57 / IMPERIALISM 


IN THE FAR EAST 


When Marco Polo published his book 
about the Far Fast, he was called “the man 
of a million tales/* Europeans found it hard 
to believe that China was so much more 
advanced than Europe, However, after his 
stow was con finned by later travelers, they 
went to the other extreme. All sorts of 
legends grew up about the wealth and wis¬ 
dom of the Chinese, 

About 1350, not long after Marco Polo's 
time, the Mongol Empire collapsed. The 
overland route across Asia was no longer 
safe for Europeans. Many years passed be¬ 
fore the Portuguese discovered a new, all- 
water route to the Far East. Then, in the 
sixteenth century, Europeans again visited 
China. Once again, they were awe-struck by 
its achievements. 

China at that time was the largest and 
richest country in the world. It was ruled by 
an able dynasty, the Mings. The Ming em¬ 
perors built splendid palaces and beautified 
the great cities. Agriculture* industry, and 
commerce flourished. The Chinese produced 
many goods—notably tea, silk, porcelains, 
and fine art objects—which found an eager 
market in Europe, It was not surprising 
therefore that Europeans should show inter¬ 
est in visiting and doing business with 
China. 
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CHINA'S RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 

The Chinese Attitude Toward the Euro¬ 
peans, The Chinese were naturally very 
proud of their ancient culture. They regarded 
the Europeans as barbarians and laughed at 
their strange appearance and customs. 
Nevertheless, they’ were quite friendly to the 
newcomers, Traders and missionaries were 
allowed to carry on their activities without 
interference. Some were invited to the em- 
pemr's court and a few even found employ¬ 
ment in his service, 

1 his tolerant attitude did not last long, 
European merchants engaged in dishonest 
business dealings. Sailors created disturb¬ 
ances and misbehaved in other u r avs. Even 
the missionaries aroused ill will by their 
constant quarreling among themselves. As 
feeling rose against the “foreign devils," the 
Chinese government decided to drive them 
out. In the early eighteenth century, Euro¬ 
peans were refused permission to live in the 
country. Thenceforth they were allowed to 
carry on trade at only one port. Canton. 

Growing Weakness of the Chinese Em¬ 
pire, This harsh anti foreign policy was im¬ 
posed by the Manchus (see p. 16I> ) t who had 
conquered China less than a century^ earlier, 
bince the early Manchu emperors were 
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strong and efficient rulers; they had little 
difficulty in enforcing the measures against 
the Europeans. However, the situation 
changed considerably after the opening of 
the nineteenth century, when the cycle seen 
so often in China s long history repeated it¬ 
self. One incompetent emperor after another 
ascended the throne. The imperial court be¬ 
came a center of intrigues and plots. Gov¬ 
ernment officials neglected their duties or 
acted as petty tyrants. The country suffered 
greatly from hea\-y taxation and unjust gov- 
eminent. 

As the people became more and moie dis¬ 
satisfied, the government found it impossible 
to maintain order. Bandit gangs roamed the 
countryside^ looting and murdering at will. 
The armies scut to eatcli them often got out 
of control and behaved like bandits them¬ 
selves. The disorders reached their climax 
when discontented Chinese staged a great 
revolt to drive out the Manchus. For almost 
fifteen years (ISSO-1864), the country was 
tom by a great civil war known as the Tah 
ping Rebellion. About twenty million peo¬ 
ple lost their lives before the rebellion was 
finally suppressed. It was during this pe¬ 
riod of Manehu decline that the Western 
powers succeeded in forcing open China's 
door. 

The “Opening" of China. European coun¬ 
tries had long felt a drain on their money 
supply as a result of their trade with China. 
The Chinese, having little desire for foreign 
goods, required the Westerners to pay for 
their purchases in silver. To solve this prob¬ 
lem, British merchants began smuggling In¬ 
dian-grown opium into the countrv* The 
illegal traffic in this harmful drug grew by 
leaps and bounds. The emperor finally or¬ 
dered that strict measures be taken to stop 
the trade. Opium chests worth millions of 
dollars were seized front British merchants 


and destroyed. The British government re¬ 
plied by declaring war on China. 

The “Opium War" 1840-1842, w as a one^ 
sided affair. British warships bombarded 
Canton and easily captured a number of 
forts. China was soon forced to sue for peace. 
It ceded the island of Hong Kong to Great 
Britain, opened five ports to foreign traders, 
and permitted the importation of opium. 
Fifteen years later. Great Britain, joined 
now by France, waged a second war against 
China. Again that country suffered defeat. 
The victors imposed a large indemnity, 
opened add it tonal "treaty ports," and gained 
for Europeans the right to travel in the 
interior 

At each of the treaty ports, the Western 
powers obtained concessions of large areas 
for use by their businessmen. They protected 
these "foreign settlements" by stationing 
troops and gunboats there. To safeguard 
their citizens from harsh Chinese justice, the 
powers also obtained extraterritorial rights 
[literally* rights Outside their Own territory). 
Foreigners living or traveling in China were 
not responsible to the Chinese government 
for their actions. If they committed a crime* 
they were tried by their own courts and law r . 

Penetration and Dismemberment. Pro¬ 
tected by their governments, the Europeans 
felt free to expand their activities. Mission¬ 
aries were the first to penetrate the interior. 
Close behind them came traders looking for 
new markets and raw materials. Then bank¬ 
ers and other businessmen obtained con¬ 
cessions to build railroads and to develop the 
resources of surrounding districts, China, 
like Africa, became a vast field for modem 
economic imperialism. 

Economic penetration, in turn, opened 
the way for political control. The powers be¬ 
gan by nibbling away at China's outlying 
territories, (See map, p. 510.) Russia an- 




The Mcmchu dynpsty rnade 
Peking □ splendid capital that 
contained magnificent tern pies 
and palaces and broad, tree- 
lined streets. The picture di¬ 
rectly above shawl the impe¬ 
rial Summer Palace, And Chi¬ 
nese craftsmen continued to 
produce superb porcelain 
(above, left). 


Hong Kang (left), an island in 
Canton harbar, quickly be¬ 
came a thriving center for 
China's trade with the West 
after it had been acquired by 
Great Britain. 
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Volcanic Mount Fujiyama Is 
one of the best-known exam¬ 
ples of Japan's remarkable 
natural scenery. The country's 
mountainous terrain makes 
farming difficult, however, 
and there are frequent earth¬ 
quakes and typhoons. 



nexed the Maritime Provinces in the north 
in I860. France took over all of tndo-China 
in 1885. Great Britain conquered Burma in 
1886. This process of cutting up China was 
greatly hastened after Japan took a hand 
and became a competitor of the Western 
powers, 

JAPAN'S IMITATION OF THE WEST 

The Geography of Japan. Japan, like 

Great Britain, is an island nation. It con¬ 
sists of four main islands, which rise from 
the ocean off the eastern coast of Asia, tt is 
a beautiful country; but rather a small and 
poor one. Its total area barely equals that of 


the single American state of California. The 
land is so mountainous that only one-sixth 
of it can be cultivated. Except for some 
minerals and an abundance of sea food, 
Japan has few natural resources. 

Early History. Little is known of Japan K s 
early history. The islands were apparently 
settled by several different peoples from the 
mainland. According to legend, the country 
was united by a great emperor, Jimmo 
Tennu* whose mother was the sun goddess. 
All later emperors were supposed to be his 
direct descendants and were worshiped as 
gods. Emperor worship became an important 
feature of the Japanese state religion, Shinto. 
To die in battle for the ruler was the su- 
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prone honor. To fail him in any way was 
considered a great disgrace, ft could be 
atoned for only by a ceremonial suicide 
known as hara-kiri. The Shinto religion thus 
encouraged a warlike spirit among the pzo- 
pie. 

Japan's culture was greatly influenced by 
its huge neighbor, China. Early in their his¬ 
tory, the Japanese came into contact with 
the advanced Chinese civilization and 
adopted many of its features. They learned 
to cultivate rice, tea, and silk. They bor- 
rowed China s system of writing, its litera¬ 
ture, and its arts. They' also took over 
Buddhism, the family system, and the 
elaborate code of courtesy (see p. 59). How¬ 
ever, the Japanese were not mere imitators. 
They shaped Chinese civilization to fit their 
own needs and way of life. 

Rise of the Feudal System. Another im¬ 
portant development in Japan's early history 
was the rise of a feudal system much like 
that of medieval Europe. In the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, the emperor lest his authority. He was 
stilt worshiped as a god but he lived in 
seclusion and exercised no control over the 
government. The real ruler was a powerful 
noble, the shogun. However, the shogun’s 
authority was limited by the other nobles. 
Each noble maintained a band of fightirag¬ 
men and sought to be independent in his 
own domain. The large majority of the peo¬ 
ple were poor serfs. 

Japan’s Isolation from the West. Japan, 
like China, was visited by Europeans in the 
sixteenth century. At first T the Western mis¬ 
sionaries and merchants received a friendly 
welcome. However, the Japanese, long a 
civilized people, were soon antagonized bv 
their visitors’ rude behavior. In the seven¬ 
teenth century they drove out the Euro¬ 
peans. Foreign contacts were then limited 
to a few Dutch traders at a single port. For 


more than two hundred years, Japan was 
even more isolated than China. 

The "’Opening" of Japan, 1853- Around 
the middle of the nineteenth century* the 
United States became interested in opening 
up japan to trade. It was also anxious to 
secure better treatment for American sailors, 
who had often been dealt with harshly 
when shipwrecked (iff the Japanese coast. A 
naval expedition., under Commodore Mat¬ 
thew' C. Perry, was sent to Japan to nego¬ 
tiate a treaty dealing with these matters. 

When the Japanese saw Perrypowerful 
warships, they were terrified. However, 
Perry sent word that he had come in peace. 
He also presented a variety of gifts to show 
the achievements of Western civilization- 
Then he explained the reasons for his visit. 

The shogun asked for more time to reach 
a decision. Perry agreed but returned several 
months later with a larger fleet. The Japa¬ 
nese then consented to sign a favorable com¬ 
mercial treaty with the United States. Simi 
lar treaties were soon obtained bv Russia* 
Great Britain, and other powers. Within a 
few years, Westerners were permitted to re¬ 
side and trade freely in Japan. As in China, 
they also enjoyed extraterritorial rights. 

Many of the Japanese nobles remained 
hostile. They encouraged the people to at¬ 
tack the foreigners. One powerful noble even 
dared to order the shelling of their vessels. 
I o break the antiforeign movement, Euro¬ 
pean and American warships bombarded sev¬ 
eral Japanese ports. The Japanese were finally 
convinced by this display of force and re- 
solvcd to profit from the lesson. They opened 
wide the door to Western civilization 

[Tie W esternization of Japan. The first 
sign of this changed attitude was a revolu¬ 
tion in Japan's political life. The shogun 
agreed to surrender his power. A vigorous 
young emperor, Mutsuhito (1867-1912), 


assumed direct control of the government. 
Under his far-sighted leadership, the Japa¬ 
nese plunged into the task of modernization. 
“All absurd old usages shall be abandoned/' 
the Emperor informed his subjects, “Knowl¬ 
edge shall be sought throughout the world 
so that the foundations of the empire may 
be strengthened;' 

Able young Japanese were sent forth to 
Europe and America to study Western ways. 
Many prominent foreigners were invited in 
as teachers. The government made a series 
of far-reaching reforms to reshape the nation 
on the Western model. Feudalism was 
abolished. A new annv and navy were or¬ 
ganized, A constitution was issued and new 
codes of law were proclaimed. Public schools 
were built and education was made com¬ 
pulsory. Large factories and shipyards sprang 
into existence. Within a single generation, 
feudal Japan was transformed into a modern 
industrial nation. In recognition of this 
amazing progress, the Western powers 
agreed in 1S99 to surrender their extraterri¬ 
torial rights. 

Reasons for Imperialism, The growth of 
industry' resulted in higher living standards 
for Japan, However, it also gave rise to many 
problems. Hie country had to impoit raw 
materials for its factories. It also had to ob¬ 
tain food abroad because the population in¬ 
creased rapidly as a result of better medical 
care. To pay for these essential imports, 
Japan had to find foreign markets for its 
manufactured goods. Like the Europeans, 
many Japanese businessmen believed that 
they could solve these problems by obtain¬ 
ing colon its. 

J a pan's military leaders abo strongly' fa¬ 
vored the policy of imperialism. They were 
still imbued with the fighting tradition of 
feudalism. Moreover, they were anxious to 
make Japan a great power. In response to 
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their demands, the government steadily ex¬ 
panded the armed forces. It used the public 
schools and the Shinto religion to teach 
fanatical loyalty to emperor and nation. 
Driven on by economic pressures and ex¬ 
treme nationalism, Japan soon set forth on 
the path of conquest. In opening up that 
country, the West had created a rival which 
was soon to menace its owm position in the 
Far East. 

IMPERIALIST RIVALRIES IN CHINA 

The First Chinese-Japanese War T 189^ 
1895. Japan's first imperialist move was di¬ 
rected against nearby Korea, then a vassal 
kingdom of China. To assert their claims, 
China and Japan both sent armies into 
Korea. When Japanese soldiers attacked a 
Chinese force, war between China and Japan 
followed. Little Japan, using modern meth¬ 
ods and weapons, triumphed quickly over its 
huge but backward foe, China had to re¬ 
nounce alt claims to Korea, It also had to 
pay a large indemnity and to cede Formosa 
and other coastal islands to Japan. Korea 
immediately became a sphere of influence 
for Japanese businessmen. Later, in 1910, 
the country was formally annexed by Japan. 

The Scramble for Chinese Territory* Hie 
First Chinese-Japanese War revealed the 
full extent of China's weakness* As a result, 
the Western powers rushed to stake out 
their claims. The Russians set up a sphere of 
influence in the large northern province of 
Manchuria. Tire Germans obtained exclu¬ 
sive rights over the nearby Shantung pen¬ 
insula. The British took over the strategic 
port of Weihaiwei and acquired control of 
the rich Yangtze River valley. The French 
set up their sphere in southern China. 

The United States, whose merchants in 
China were being discriminated against by 
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ihc European powers, opposed the partition 
of China into exclusive spheres of influence* 
In a note sent to the other powers in 1SQ9 T 
it announced the "Open Door" Policy. This 
stated that China '5 ''territorial integrity and 
independence'* should be preserved and that 
there should be “equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry of all nations." Great 
Britain, which also stood to gain if all of 
China was kept open to foreign tradcrs T sup 


ported tliis policy. However, the other pow¬ 
ers merely accepted it “in principle” De¬ 
spite America's Open Door Policy, China 
seemed doomed to partition as the nine¬ 
teenth century drew to 3 close. 

The Boxer Uprising, IS99-1%0, Chinese 
officials now resorted to desperate measures 
in an effort to stop the advance of the im¬ 
perialist powers. They encouraged secret 
patriotic societies, known as the "Boxers," to 
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attack foreigners and their property. Hun¬ 
dreds of missionaries and merchants were 
murdered. Many others fled to the foreign 
legation buildings in Peking, where the) 1 
were besieged by the Boxers. Chinese gov¬ 
ernment troops, instead of trying to Crush 
the uprisings joined in the siege. 'Hie various 
European powers, together with Japan and 
the United States, quickly prepared a rescue 
expedition. The international army fought 
its way into the capital* saved the Western- 
crs r and crushed the Boxer Uprising. 

As punishment, the Chinese government 
had to dismiss a number of high officials and 
pay an indemnity of S330 r GOQ r OOO. The 
foreign powers insured payment by taking 
control of Chinese customs and other reve¬ 
nues. The final result of the Boxer Uprising 
was to fasten the yoke of imperialism even 
more securely on the Chinese people. 

The Russo-Japanese War T 1904-1905. 
Soon afterwards, Russia and Japan clashed 
over the control of Manchuria. The Japa¬ 
nese opened the war with a surprise attack 
which badly damaged the Russian Pacific 
fleet at Port Arthur On the mainland of 
China they inflicted a series of severe defeats 
on their foe. In an effort to turn the tide of 
battle, the Russian government sent the 
large Baltic Sea fleet all the way to the Far 
East, As the Russian ships finally approached 
their destination, they were attacked and de¬ 
stroyed by the Japanese. 

Ry that time, both sides were anxious for 
peace. A revolution had broken out in Russia 
(see p 4ftl). Japan had also suffered con¬ 
siderable losses and was nearing exhaustion. 
The two warring powers welcomed an Amer¬ 
ican offer from President Theodore Roose¬ 
velt to help arrange a settlement. Bv the 
terms of peace, the czar agreed to surrender 
all Russian concessions in southern Man¬ 
churia and to cede Port Arthur and other 


territory to Japan. Its startling victory over 
Russia won for Japan recognition as a'great 
power. 

Overthrow of the Manchus, 1912. The 
Russo-Japanese War proved a fatal blow to 
the Manchu Empire. The Manehu rulers 
"lost face” because two foreign nations had 
fought a war on Chinese soil for Chinese 
territory. Moreover, many Chinese com¬ 
pared Japan's success in dealing with the 
Europeans with the failure of their own 
government. Criticism became particularlv 
keen among young businessmen and stu¬ 
dents, who had been much impressed by 
Western ideas of democracy and national¬ 
ism. They formed ' Young China" clubs with 
a view to modernising their nation and to 
driving out the foreign exploiters. As the 
first step, they sought to get rid of the 
Manchus, whom they considered the great¬ 
est obstacle to China’s progress. 

The government tried in vain to crush 
the fast-spreading revolutionary movement. 
When repression failed, it agreed to a num¬ 
ber of important reforms. But these came 
too late. Riots and rebellions became so 
widespread that the emperor was forced to 
abdicate. In 1912, China became a republic, 
under leaders dedicated to modernization. 

Problems Confronting the New Chinese 
Republic, The overthrow of the Manchus 
indicated that China was at last awakening 
from its long slumber. However, the coun¬ 
try's new leaders were confronted with many 
difficult problems. They' had to create a 
stable and progressive government raise the 
living standards of their people, and end 
interference by the imperialist powers. Later* 
we shall sec that they found it impossible to 
overcome these difficulties. For many years, 
China continued to be an area of disorder 
and turmoil, one of the worst trouble spots 
in the world. 



57 / Lesson Review 



Checking the facts 

1, Explain: Taiping Rebel I ion: Opium War- 
treaty ports; foreign settlements; extrater¬ 
ritorial rights; Shinto; First Chmese-Japa- 
nese War; Open Door Policy; Boxer Up¬ 
rising; Russo-Japanese War; li Young China' 1 
movement - 

Z. Identify: shogun; Commodore Pcny; Mut- 
suhito. 

3. Why did Europeans become interested in 
China? Why did the Chinese regard the 
Europeans as barbarians? 

4. Why was China unable to resist imperialist 
penetration during the nineteenth century? 

5. How did the Europeans obtain entry into 
China? How did they begin to take over the 
court try? 

6 . How was japan opened to western civiliza¬ 
tion? 

7. How did Japan become *'westernized" 7 Why 
did it become imperialistic? 

8 r How was China affected by the hirst Chi¬ 
nese-Japanese War? the Boxer uprising? the 
Russo-Japanese War? 

Applying history 

1. Compare the way Great Britain opened 
China with the way Commodore Perry 
opened Japan. What was the basic re¬ 
semblance? What was the major difference? 

2. Why did China resist the Europeans? Why 
did Japan adopt Western ways? Which 
policy proved wiser for the people con¬ 
cerned? Explain. 

3. What were the causes of the Russo-Japanese 
War? What were the important results? 
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Why has this war been called a turning 
point in modem imperialism? 

4, Explain and evaluate: “China is a sleeping 
giant. Let him sleep, for when he wakens he 
will move the world.” 

History and geography 

1. Locate (map, p. 510): Canton; Hong Kong; 
Maritime Provinces; Indo-China; Burma; 
Korea; Formosa; Manchuria; Shantung 
Peninsula; Weihaiwei; Yangtze River, 
Peking: Port Arthur, 

2. What were the important possessions of 
the imperialist powers in the Far East in 
1914 (map, p. 510)? Which powers, by 
reason of their location, were in the best 
position to bring pressure on the Chinese 
government? 

Explain why western China and Tibet were 
comparatively safe from imperialist penetra¬ 
tion (map, pp. 46-47). 

Special aetivjties 

3. Draw a poster or cartoon to show how the 
Western powers took advantage of China's 
weakness. 

2. Arrange an exhibit comparing the Japanese 

way before and after ' H westerniza¬ 

tion,” 

-* 1 ’ ^ rite an editorial on the Boxer Uprising 
and its effects for either a European or a 
Chinese newspaper 

4. Stage a debate between Manchu officials 
and members of “Young China" in 1995 
on the question: Should China adopt West 
ern ways? 



58 / IMPERIALISM IN SOUTHERN 


AND WESTERN ASIA 



“India/' a nineteenth-century British 
prime minister once said, "is the most pre¬ 
cious jewel in the crown of Empire/' There 
were many reasons for his proud boast. India 
was the largest colonial territory in the world. 
Iji population, it far exceeded any other 
country except China. It supplied Great 
Britain with a large variety of raw materials, 
a vast niartel for manufactured goods, and a 
highly profitable field for the investment of 
capital. It also provided many recruits for 
the British fighting forces. In almost every 
respect, India could be regarded as a model 
imperial possess [on, British success in ex¬ 
ploiting India inspired the European powers 
lo extend their control over many other 
countries in southern and western Asia, 

BRITISH IMPERIALISM IN INDIA 

India's Problems. Even before the coming 
of the British, the average Indian had 
benefited little from his country /s vast wealth 
and resources. Although the upper classes 
lived in luxury, a large majority of the popu 
lation were poverty-stricken peasants, who 
considered themselves fortunate if thev 


raised enough to feed their families. India 
also suffered from extreme disunity. Its peo¬ 
ple were of different racial origins, spoke 
more than a dozen different major languages, 
and practiced a number of different re¬ 
ligions. Deep hostility existed between the 
religious majority, the Hindus, and the 
largest minority, the Moslems. The Hindus 
themselves were divided along strict caste 
lineSp with many millions belonging to the 
despised group know r n as the Untouchables 
(see pp. 52-53). 

Politically, too, India had been divided 
during most of its history. In the early six¬ 
teenth century, Moslem invaders from the 
north, the Moguls, brought temporary unity 
to the country (see p. 1?6). However, when 
weak mlers came to the throne, the Mogul 
Empire crumbled. By the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, India was reduced to a condition of 
feudal anarchy. Hundreds of local princes 
held control over portions of the country. 
They sought to expand their domains 
through constant w r aix w r itli their neighbors. 
Just as in China and North Africa, political 
weakness opened the way for European con¬ 
quest. 
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S14 The Climax of European Expansion 

Early British Rule in India, Portugal, Hol¬ 
land, Fiance; and Great Britain all gained a 
foothold in India, As we have seen (on p. 
108), the British finally succeeded in defeat¬ 
ing their rivals. The British East India Com¬ 
pany, acting for the British government, be¬ 
came the rider of a region several times the 
size of England. The company was mainly 
interested in its trading activities. Neverthe¬ 
less, it gradually extended its holdings 
through "wars of self-defense" against un¬ 
friendly native rulers. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century, it directly governed 
about half of the vast country* Hie rest was 
governed by native princes, who had agreed 
to accept British control. 

The Sepoy Mutiny, 1S57, As the British 
extended their power, Indian discontent in¬ 
creased. The princes who had lost their ter¬ 
ritories wanted revenge, Millions of hand 
spinners and weavers* unable to compete 
with cheap machine-made cloth from Great 
Britain, resented the loss of their livelihood. 
Pious Hindus were deeply disturbed bv the 
introduction of Western ideas. The British, 
for example, had outlawed the practice of 
suttee, whereby widows were burned alive on 
their husbands' funeral pyres. The activities 
of Christian missionaries and the use of Eng¬ 
lish in the schools also seemed to threaten 
India's traditional way of life. 

Trouble finally broke out over a religious 
issue. The British introduced a new type of 
rifle, with a cartridge whose end had to be 
bitten off by the soldier*. Resentment spread 
among the native troops, the sepoys, because 
of rumors that the cartridges were greased 
with animal fats which Hindus and Mos¬ 
lems were forbidden to eat Rather than use 
the new rifles, many sepoys mutinied. Their 
action touched off large-scale riots and re¬ 
bellions in northern and central India. Hun¬ 
dreds of Britons—mem, women, and children 
—were massacred. Fortunately for the Brit¬ 


ish, many of the sepoys and native princes 
remained loyal. Reinforcements were rushed 
in and the Sepoy Mutiny was crushed. 

Later Policies of the British Government- 
Shaken by the rebellion, the British govern¬ 
ment in 1S>S abolished the old East India 
Company and assumed direct control of In¬ 
dian affairs itself. India was placed under 
the rule of a new British official, the viceroy. 
The viceroy had to answer for his actions to 
the British cabinet and Parliament. As be¬ 
fore, the native princes were allowed to re¬ 
tain their thrones if they accepted British 
"advice/" 

The new government of India sought to 
win the approval of its subjects. It was care- 
fill not to disturb their religious Feelings. It 
founded man} new schools and universities. 
It also took an active role in promoting 
India s economic development. Irrigation 
projects opened large new areas to agricul¬ 
ture, New harbors and railroads stimulated 
trade and made it possible to scud food 
quietly to fan line stricken areas. New 1 fac¬ 
tories were constructed with the aid of Brit¬ 
ish Capital, Modern sanitation and medical 
care were also introduced. As the death rate 
from famine and disease dropped, India's 
population increased rapidly. 

Hie Rise of Indian Nationalism, Never¬ 
theless* dissatisfaction with British rule con¬ 
tinued to exist. As the population grew, the 
peasants plots of land steadily decreased in 
sissc. Many lost their land or became virtual 
slaves of greedy moneylenders. Those who 
found employment m the new factories were 
paid very low wages and had to live in ter¬ 
rible slums. Leadership for the discontented 
w-js provided by educated voung upper-class 
Indians, who had absorbed Western ideas in 
school. They complained bitterlv that the 
British held all the high positrons in the gov¬ 
ernment and treated even high-caste Hindus 
as their inferior*. They insisted that India 
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should be given the opportunity to govern 
itself and to progress in its own way. 

A nationalist organization, the AlHndian 
Party Congress, sprang into existence in 
ISS6. The Congress held annua] meetings, 
at which delegates from all parts of India 
could voice their grievances and demand re¬ 
forms, The Moslems became alarmed be¬ 
cause the Congress was dominated by 
Hindus, In 1906, they formed their own 
nationalist organization, the Moslem League. 
However, for a time, Hindu and Moslem 
nationalists found it possible to co-operate 
against the British. 

First Steps to Self-Government- The 
British tried to Satisfy the nationalists by 
granting a small measure of self-government. 
The Indian Councils Act of 1909 permitted 
Indians to elect representatives to the 
provincial legislatures. A few wealthy In¬ 
dians were also admitted to the councils of 
the viceroy and provincial governors. 


Indian nationalists considered these re¬ 
forms inadequate. Nevertheless, most of 
them loyally supported the British during 
World War I, 1914-1918. Almost a million 
Indian troops fought on various battle fronts 
during that conflict- After the war, the na¬ 
tionalists renewed their agitation for politi¬ 
cal rights. Following a dramatic struggle 
which lasted many years, they won a greater 
degree of self-government, f For details, sec 
pp. 571-572). Eventually, the British agreed 
to grant India complete independence. 

GROWING IMPERIALIST 
RIVALRIES IN ASIA 

British Advances in Southeast Asia. A 

noted historian once pointed out that a large 
empire is the IrCSt of all reasons for a larger 
one. British imperialism in Asia was a good 
illustration of this statement The British 
started off with a few j trading stations along 


The regian that includes Indo-Chino, Burma, emd Thailand is "the rit£ bowl of Asia." Rich fields 
provide ample food for the inhabitants and large exports to heavity pop a bled India ond Chino. 
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llic coast of India, Gradually, they took con¬ 
trol of flic entire country. Then, to expand 
their trade and to protect their *'jewel" from 
other imperialist powers, they advanced be* 
vond India's frontiers in various directions. * 

Burma first attracted the attention of the 
British when the Burmese ruler attacked a 
neighboring Indian state in 1824. War fol¬ 
lowed. Burma was defeated and was com¬ 
pelled to cede several provinces to the British, 
During the next half-century, quarrels fre- 
qucntlv arose over the treatment of British 
merchants and over boundary questions,. 
Alarmed by the aggressive British attitude* 
the king of Burma turned to the French and 
offered them generous concessions. These 
actions served only to arouse the British, 
They sent in an army, deposed the ruler* and 
took possession of the entire country in 1S86. 

Another area of British expansion was in 
Malaya. The British began their advance in 
this region when they established a trading 
station on the island of Singapore in 1819. 
Located near the southern tip of the Malay 
Peninsula, it commanded the busy water 
route from India to the Far East. Later, the 
British advanced inland and took control of 
the numerous native states. Though rela¬ 
tively small in size, Malaya proved very 
valuable to the British for its strategic posi¬ 
tion and rich supplies of tin and rubber. 

French Expansion in Indo-China. Mean¬ 
while* the French were busy carving out an 
empire in nearby Indo-Chma. In 1862k they 
gained a foothold in that region when Napo¬ 
leon III sent an expedition to avenge the 
murder of a Roman Catholic missionary'. 
Thereafter, the French steadily enlarged 
their holdings through a series of conflicts 
with unfriendly native rulers. China, which 
claimed* control over IndoChina, objected 
and tried to expel the invaders. However, 
after a brief w^r in 1885, it was forced to 
recognize the French conquest, 


Siam (Thailand) was now caught be¬ 
tween the expanding French and British. 
The shrewd Siamese ruler sought to play oft 
one against the other by granting conces¬ 
sions to both. IIis policy proved successful. 
When the French seized some Siamese ter¬ 
ritory, Great Britain vigorously protested. 
To prevent conflict, the rival powers agreed 
that Siam should retain its freedom. There¬ 
after* it served as a buffer state* separating 
their possessions in Burma and Indo-Chma. 

Anglo-Russian Rivalry in the Middle East: 
While Great Britain and France were win¬ 
ning rich colonies in southeast Asia, the 
Russians were expanding their empire in 
central Asia. In the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth centnry r , they succeeded in subduing 
tlie warlike Moslem tribesmen in that region. 
Then they sought to establish their control 
in Persia, which could provide them with a 
warm-water port on the Persian Gulf. They 
also tried to extend their influence over 
Afghanistan and Tibet, which both bordered 
on India. (See map, p. 510.) 

The British, ever suspicious of Russian de¬ 
signs., acted promptly to stop this threat. 
Their troops invaded Afghanistan and placed 
a puppet native prince on the throne. An 
impressive naval force visited the Persian 
Gulf, and a British oil promoter obtained 
valuable concessions from the Persian gov¬ 
ernment. An armed mission fought its way 
into Tibet and secured a promise from the 
ruler not to grant any concessions without 
British permission. 

A few years later, in 1907, the two rivals, 
Britain and Russia, worked out a peaceful 
settlement of their imperialist di (Terences - 
Both agreed to stay out of Tibet. Afghani¬ 
stan was recognized as a British sphere of in¬ 
fluence. Persia *vas divided between Russia 
and Great Britain. As is often the case, the 
friendship of the great powers was made 
possible at the expense of weaker peoples. 
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Imperialist Rivalries in the Near East. 
Another dangerous rivalry arose in the Asi¬ 
atic territories of the decaying Turkish Em¬ 
pire. For seven] centuries, as we have seen, 
the- Russians had been pushing southward! 
along the coasts of the Black Sea. Their goal 
was to make that sea a "Russian lake" and 
to gain control of the Straits at Constanti¬ 
nople. The British and French had also long 
been interested in expanding their influence 
in the Near East. Last to enter the compe¬ 
tition here were the Germans. They soon 
proved the most ambitious of all. In the 
1890 ? s, Kaiser William II made several 
friendly visit.? to the sultan of Turkey. 
Through his efforts, German businessmen 
were able to obtain concessions for a series 
of rail lines opening to them the mineral re¬ 
sources and markets of all western Asia. This 
prefect became known as the Berlin-to- 
Ragdad Railway. 

The German railway plan aroused the 
hostility of Great Britain. It competed with 
British economic interests in the Near East 
and seemed to endanger British control of 
the Persian Gulf. The Russians and French 
likewise stood to lose a great deal. They 
joined the British in blocking construction 
of the railway. Eventually, after years of bit- 
ter wrangling, the powers reached an agree¬ 
ment France, Great Britain, and Russia 
withdrew their objections to the fieri in-to- 
Bagdad Railway. In return, Germany agreed 
to recognize their special interests. Even so, 
at the outbreak of World War l p Germany 
was the dominant power in the Near East. 

Imperialism in the Pacific, Off the south¬ 
eastern coast of Asia lie the East Indies, a 
chain of large islands stretching more than 
three thousand miles along the equator. The 
Dutch early gained a monopoly of the pre¬ 
cious spice trade of these islands (see p 271 
In the nineteentli century, they moved in¬ 
land. They established plantations for rub- 
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ber and many other tropical agricultural 
products. Later, they also discovered rich 
petroleum deposits there. The East Indies 
were for a long time one of the most valu¬ 
able colonial possessions in the world. 

The Pacific Ocean is dotted by thousands 
of Other islands, which geographers often 
refer to as Oceania. Most of them are in¬ 
habited by the Polynesians, whose simple 
natural way of life aroused the envy of Eu¬ 
rope visitors. These distant Ji island para¬ 
dises" fell under imperialist control when 
the powers decided that they might he uso 
ful as naval bases or as suppliers of tropical 
products. Great Britain, Germany, France, 
and the United States took over most of 
them. (See map, p. 510.) As the nineteenth 
century' came to an end + only a few tiny 
islands, lost in the vast expanse of the Pa¬ 
cific, still remained unclaimed, 





Checking the facts 

1 Explain: Sepoy Mutiny; Indian Councils 
Act (1909) ^ buffer state; Berlm-to-Bagdad 
Railway; Oceania, 

1, Identify: All-Indian Party Congress; Mos- 
lcm League. 

3. Why was India called “the most precious 
jewel in the crown of Empire' h ? Why was 
it also referred to as *'a collection of prob¬ 
lems’? 

4. What were the main reasons for the Sepov 
Mutiny? AVlTat were the important results? 

1 What improvements did the British gov¬ 
ernment make after it took over control 
of India? Why were many Indians still 
dissatisfied with British rule? 

6. What steps did the British take to meet the 
Indian Nationalists’ demands for greater 
self-government? 

7. How did the European powers extend their 
control over southeast Asia? the Middle 
East? western Asia? 

Applying history 

1. 'The government of British India was run 
by a few thousand British officials supervis¬ 
ing a large number of natives. Why did 
relatively icw Britons settle its India? Why 
did many of the native civil-service workers 
become ha tionalists? 

2. An Indian could gain admittance to sonic 
British chibs in India only as a servant, Why 
did high-caste Hindus, especially, resent 
such discrimination? How might they uv 
press their resentment? 

3. How did India's disunity and backwardness 
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make it easier for the British to conquer 
and rule the country? How did the British 
improvements continually result in a weak¬ 
ening of their control? 

4. Why did the British claim that their actions 
in Afghanistan and Persia were acts of selb 
defense? Explain why you agree or disagree 
with this viewpoint. 

-i. Why were German imperialists eager to 
build the Berlin to-Bagdad Railway? Why 
did other European powers oppose this 
project? How was the controversy' finally 
settled? 

History eand geography 

1. Locate (map. p. >10): India; Burma; 
Malaya; Singapore; IndoChina; Siam 
i Thailand); Persia; Afghanistan; Tibet; 
Persian Cult; Bagdad: Dutch Enst Indies. 

2„ Locate the are^s controlled hv the European 
powers in southeast Asia and the Middle 
East in 1914 (map. p. 510). 

Special octlvilies 

1. Arrange a debate between British officials 
and Indian nationalist leaders in 1910 on 
thv question: Has British rule been good 
for India? 

1 Read passages about British rule in India 
from the works of such writers as Rudyard 
Kipling, who favored imperialism* sind 
jawuliarlal Nehru, who opposed it. 

>i Discuss: A large empire is the best of all 
reasons for a larger one. Give examples from 
the history' of nineteenth-eenturv British 
expansion m southeast Asia. 
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When we in this country speak of "Amer¬ 
icans," we generally refer to the inhabitants 
of the United States. But there arc many 
other Americans—namely, the Canadians to 
the north and the various peoples of Latin 
America to the south. It is important for us 
to become better acquainted with these 
neighbors because geography and history 
have closely linked their destiny with our 
own. Here we shall tell the story of Latin 
America. Canada will be dealt with later in 
this unit. 


THE INDEPENDENT NATIONS 
OF LATIN AMERICA 

Out Neighbors to the South. As the map 

on p. ^26 shows, there arc twenty inde¬ 
pendent countries in Latin America, The 
countries on the mainland, and most of the 
islands in the Caribbean, have a similar cul¬ 
ture, derived from their "Latin" mother 
countries, Spain and Portugal. All of these use 
the Spanish language except Brazil, and its 
language. Portuguese, is not very different 
from Spanish. All are almost wholly Roman 
Catholic in religion. All gained independ¬ 
ence at about the same time and have faced 
much tlie same problems, 

On the other hand, each of the Latin 
American nations has certain distinguishing 
features. Mexico is a large country It has 
valuable mineral resources and fertile lands 



suitable for fanning or grazing. The six tiny 
countries of Central America, often called 
the "banana republics/ 1 raise quantities of 
fruit and other tropical products. The island 
nations of the Caribbean Sea, especially 
Cuba, are noted as producers of sugar and 
tobacco. 

Looking i]ext at the map of South Amer¬ 
ica, the viewer's eye is immediately attracted 
by Brazil. It is the largest of the Latin-Amer- 
iean countries. A major portion of Brazil lies 
in the basin of the mighty Amazon River 
and consists mainly of humid tropical low¬ 
lands. However, Brazil also contains large 
areas of cook fertile plateau country on 
winch much of the world s coffee is raised, 
farther south are Argentina and Uruguay. 
Both are temperate countries, with rich 
wheat fields and broad plains supporting 
great herds of cattle. Chile and the other 
countries along the west coast are broken 
up by the towering Andes Mountains. 
Lbough thinly settled and underdeveloped, 
they export a wealth of important minerals. 
Chile is especially important for its nitrates, 
Bolivia for its tin. and Peru for its copper. 

I wo other South American countries, Vene¬ 
zuela and Colombia, are major producers of 
petroleum. On the svhole, Latin America 
contains some of the world's most valuable 
natural resources. 

The Background of Revolution, For three 

centuries, most of Latin America's wealth 
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was drained off by Spain and Portugal. Un¬ 
der the mercantilist system (sec p- 267} T the 
colonies were required to sell their exports 
to merchants from the mother country and 
to bury manufactured goods only from them. 
The prices set by these merchants enabled 
them to grow rich at the colonies 1 expense. 
The mercantilist system naturally gave rise 
to widespread discontent. 

Another basic cause of discontent was the 
system of government. Governors and other 
high officials were sent over from the mother 
country. They ruled with little regard for the 
wishes of the people, whom they considered 
their inferiors. Taxes were heavy, and cor¬ 
ruption was widespread. The colonists re 
sented these conditions and sought to gain a 
larger share in the management of their 
affairs. 

The Wats for Independence. The Amer¬ 
ican and French revolutions inspired the 
peoples of Latin America to hope for inde 
pendence, The Napoleonic Wars finally gave 
them their opportunity to break away. 
When Napoleon Bonaparte deposed the 
king of Spain and set his ow n brother on the 
throne in 180B, the Spanish colonies refused 
to recognize the new ruler. They set up gov¬ 
erning councils and for a few years enjoyed 
the benefits of self government. During this 
period, they bnilt up a large and thriving 
trade with Great Britain, 

After Napoleon's defeat, the reactioiiary 
Spanish King Ferdinand VII (see p. 359) 
regained his throne. Blind to the changes 
which had taken place, he insisted on re 
storing the old Spanish colonial system. The 
Latin Americans rose in revolt against the 
royal officials and fought the armies which 
the King sent against them. After years of 
bitter struggle, they' finally succeeded in 
winning their independence, AH that re¬ 
mained of Spain's once mighty empire in 


the New World was a few islands in the 
Caribbean. 

Brazil achieved independence in some¬ 
what different fashion- When Napoleon 
took over Portugal, the royal family Red to 
Brazil, As the new center of the Portu¬ 
guese Empire, that country was freed of 
mercantilist restrictions and enjoyed other 
special privileges. However, after the king 
returned to Portugal, he again sought to 
treat Brazil as a colony. The Brazilians rose 
in revolt and proclaimed their independence. 
The king's eldest son, Dorn Pedro, who had 
been left behind as regent, sided with the 
rebels. He became emperor of Brazil in 1822. 
It was only many years later, in 18S9, that 
Brazil abolished the empire and became a 
republic like its neighbors. 

The Monroe Doctrine, !S23. Before the 
independence of Latin America was secure, 
it was confronted with a new threat. The 
members of MettcrnichT Quadruple Ah 
liance (sec p. 357) met and discussed plans 
for crushing the rebellions. Danger existed 
that France, and perhaps Russia, might re¬ 
conquer the former Spanish colonies and 
take some of them as a reward. The United 
States, mindful of its own war for inde¬ 
pendence, favored the cause of the Lat in- 
American republics. Moreover, it was greatly 
alarmed at the prospect of having cither 
France or Russia as a neighbor. Great Britain 
w-as also concerned because it stood to lose 
the profitable trade it had built up with 
Latin America. 

Great Britain made the first move. It pro¬ 
posed to the United States that the two 
governments issue a joint warning to the 
European powers. However, the United 
States preferred to act alone. In a message to 
Congress, President Monroe warned the 
monarch* of Europe not to interfere in the 
Western Hemisphere. M Tbe American con- 
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tincnts,” he explained* . are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European powers/ The 
Monroe Doctiine + supported by Great 
Britain* achieved its purpose. The Quadruple 
Alliance abandoned the idea of intervention, 
and the infant republics of Latin America 
remained free to work out their own destiny. 

Political Problems of the Young Nations, 
The new nations still faced difficult prob¬ 
lems. Most important, they had little ex¬ 
perience in self-government, Though they 
adopted liberal constitutions, they could 
not make them work. Government officials 
used their positions to enrich themselves and 
their friends. Rival leaders, pledging them¬ 
selves to reform, organized plots to over¬ 
throw the group in power. However, once 
they took office, they usually followed the 
same practices, 

Iti some countries, '"revolutions" of this 
sort occurred w r ith amazing frequency. For 
example, there were fifty-seven changes of 
government in Mexico in about fifty’ years. 
'"Strong men," usually army leaders, often 
took advantage of the confused situation to 
establish themselves as dictators. Only a few 
of the Latin-Ameriean nations succeeded in 
establishing governments which were both 
stable and democratic. 

Progress During the Late Nineteenth 
Century. As time passed, conditions gradu¬ 
ally began to improve. Large numbers of 
immigrants arrived from Europe, especially 
from Italy and Germany. They settled 
mainly in the temperate countries, where 
they contributed greatly to economic de¬ 
velopment and political stability'. European 
businessmen also invested large sums in in¬ 
ternal improvements, such as mines and rail¬ 
roads. Beautiful capital cities sprang up, 
Latin America seemed to be entering on a 
period of rapid progress. 


Imperialism in Latin America 

However, foreign investors had trouble 
with some of the Latin-American govern- 
merits. It was easy enough to lend money at 
high interest rates. It was quite different 
when the time came for repayment When 
new regimes took over* they often refused to 
recognize their obligations. The European 
powers, in turn, threatened to send in troops 
to protect the interests of their citizens. The 
situation was indeed a dangerous one. As in 
Africa and Aria, the combination of rich re¬ 
sources and weak governments posed an in¬ 
vitation to foreign conquest. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN LATIN 
AMERICA AND THE 
UNITED STATES 

Enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Latin America was saved from European im¬ 
perialism by the United States, t his country 
had first asserted its intention of protecting 
Latin America in the Monroe Doctrine. It 
was soon called upon to fulfill its pledge. At 
the close of the War Between the States, 
the American government forced Napoleon 
Iff to withdraw his tToops from Mexico (see 
p, 426). Again* in 1895, it took vigorous ac¬ 
tion when British hoops occupied a disputed 
area on the border between British Guiana 
and Venezuela (map, p T 526). When the 
United States issued a sharp warning, the 
British government backed down. It agreed 
to submit the boundary dispute to arbitra¬ 
tion. 

The Spanish-American War, 1898* Interest 
in the welfare of neighboring Cuba also led 
to a bitter dispute with Spain. Cuban revo¬ 
lutionaries, long anxious to rid themsdves of 
oppressive Spanish rule, launched a struggle 
for in dependence in 1895^ The American 
public was soon aroused by sensational news¬ 
paper stories which told of cruel atrocities 
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inflicted on the people of Cub;! by Spanish 
hoops. Mo reaver* Ante r ica n bus in essm cn 
who bad made heavy investments in the 
island were angered because their property 
was severely damaged by the fighting. Feel¬ 
ing in this country reached a feverish state 
when an American battleship* the Maine, 
was mysteriously blown up in Havana har¬ 
bor. Despite a last-minute Spanish surrender 
to virtually all American demands, the 
United States declared war. 

The Spanish-Ameriean War lasted only a 
few months. The first blow was struck in the 
Philippine Islands* halfway around the world 
from Cuba. Ail American naval squadron 
under Admiral Dewey surprised a Spanish 
fleet in the harbor of Manila and easily sank 
it, A second Spanish fleet was later de¬ 
stroyed off the coast of Cuba, American 
soldiers quickly occupied that island and 
neighboring Puerto Rico. Spain was soon 
forced to sue for peace. 

By the peace terms, the United States ac¬ 
quired Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and the 
small Pacific island of Guam. It also secured 
recognition of Cuba as an independent na¬ 
tion. However, as a condition of American 
withdrawal from the island, the new Cuban 
government had to grant naval bases to the 
United States, [he latter was also given the 
right to intervene whenever necessary "to 
preserve Cuban independence and to pro- 
tect life* property, and individual liberty." 
In effect* Cuba now became a protectorate 
of the United States. 

Growing Interference by the United 
States. The Spanish-Atnerican War opened 
a new phase in the foreign policy of the 
United States. This country emerged as a 
world power and the possessor of a sizable 
overseas empire. Thereafter, its attitude 
toward its southern neighbors atso changed. 
To safeguard its interests in the Caribbean 


area, the United States began to intervene 
in the infernal affairs of the Latin-American 
nations. 

One incident which revealed the new trend 
occurred in Panama. That region, then part 
of Colombia, had been chosen as the site 
for a canal linking the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. President Theodore Roosevelt ar¬ 
ranged for a lease with flic Colombian gov¬ 
ernment. But the Senate of that country' 
delayed ratification. Finally, in ] 905, a rev¬ 
olution was organized in Panama. With the 
aid of United States marines* the revolu¬ 
tionaries quickly won their independence. 

The new government of Panama gave the 
United States a permanent lease on the canal 
site. It also granted the United States the 
right to protect the country. Later. President 
Roosevelt explained his policy in Panama. 
He stated that he bad been compelled to act 
promptly iti order to get the canal started. 
However* many Latin Americans considered 
the Panama affair a flagrant example of 
"'Yankee imperialism/' 

Extension pf the Monroe Doctrine. An¬ 
other policy adopted by President Roosevelt 
further increased the Latin Americans' sus¬ 
picions of the "Colossus [giant] of the 
North. Venezuela again became involved 
in a dispute, this time with a gjoup of Euro¬ 
pean bankers whose loans it refused to repay. 
To force payment* Great Britain, Germany* 
and Italy set up a blockade of that coun¬ 
try s ports. President Roosevelt intervened 
and persuaded the three powers to submit 
the dispute to arbitration. 

To avoid similar trouble in the future, the 
American President extended the scope of 
the Monroe Doctrine. He announced that 
chronic wrongdoing" by any of the Latin- 
American countries might compel the 
United States to act as "an international 
police power." This meant that the United 




Latin Arrm rica is a region of 
intense contrasts, as empha¬ 
sised by these two pictures— 
o Peruvian Indian woman in 
the Andes, spinning thread as 
she walks, ond the breath¬ 
taking panorama of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 
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As in North America (map, p. 326), fhere ore 
high mountains on the western side of the 
South American continent, hilly uplands and 
law mountains, an the eastern, Between are 
extensive and fertile plains. The South American 
highlands stand sharply above the Atlantic 
coast, and the rivers that drain them pass over 
falls and rapids on the margins of the high¬ 
lands. 

The path of I he great Amazon River is near 
lhe Equator, Its extensive lowlands, always hot 
and rainy, are largely tropical jungle, some of 
which has not yet been explored. 

The northern and central Andes are capped 
in places by snow-crowned volcanoes. They 
enclose subtropical valleys and high temperate 
basins. 

The fnca civil Ezati On— o ne of the two im¬ 
portant ancient cultures that arose in the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere— developed in what is modern 
Peru. 

European exploration of South America, es¬ 
pecially the search for gold and precious 
stones, progressed mare rapidly a I first than did 
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thoi of the North American continent. Bui North 
America become the main focus of attention 
fo-r colonization In the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. 
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States would itself take charge of any Latin- 
American nation which was threatened with 
European intervention. 

Shortly afterward, in 1904, the tiny Do¬ 
minican Republic declared itself unable to 
pay its debts. Roosevelt sent troops and finan¬ 
cial experts there. lliey took control of cus¬ 
toms, repaid debts, and established an 
efficient government. During the next thirty 
years, the United States also sent troops and 
advisers to several other Caribbean coun¬ 
tries, notably Cuba. Haiti, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua. (See map, p r 526.) Critics called 
this policy "dollar diplomacya name im¬ 
plying that the United States was acting 
mainly to serve the interests of its own bank¬ 
ers and businessmen. 

Trouble with Mexico, During this same 
period, American relations with Mexico be¬ 
came very strained. For many years, from 
1876 to 1911, dictator Forfirio Diaz had 
ruled that country with an iron hand. Fol¬ 
lowing his overthrow, widespread disorder 
developed as rival military leaders struggled 
to gain power. In the course of the fighting, 
American citizens lost their lives and Amer¬ 
ican property was destroyed. Mexican raiders 
even crossed the border into the United 
States. On two occasions, in 1914 and again 
in 1916, the United States sent armed expe¬ 
ditions into Mexico. Relations between the 
two countries continued to be tense for years. 
They began to improve only when Mexico 
regained a stable government and the United 
States adopted a different policy 5 toward its 
neighbors to the south. 

A New Policy of Co-operation. The seed 
of 3 new' policy of co-operation had been 
planted many years earlier. In 1889, an Amer¬ 
ican secretary’ of state, James G. Blaine, took 
the lead in establish mg the Pan American 
Union, This organization was eventually 
joined by all of the American republics. Its 
purpose was to promote commerce, friendly 
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understanding, and peace among its mem¬ 
bers. However, it could not achieve very 
much so long as the other members re¬ 
mained suspicious of the United States. 

As time passed, more and more people in 
this country came to realize the disadvan¬ 
tages of the existing state of affairs. They' 
urged the government to win the good wall 
of the Latin-American peoples by co-operat¬ 
ing with them on the basb of equality. 
Finally, in 1955 T President Franklin D< 
Roosevelt announced the Good Neighbor 
Policy. Ax a “good neighbor/' the United 
States withdrew its troops and gave up the 
right to intervene in the affairs of the Latin- 
American nations. Instead, all of the Amer¬ 
ican republics agreed to act together when¬ 
ever problems arose in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, They also agreed to co-operate in 
defending it from outside attack. 

Moreover, the United States made gener¬ 
ous loans directly to the Latin-American gov¬ 
ernments for public improvements. Educa¬ 
tion and sanitation were introduced in the 
villages to help the lower classes. New roads, 
railroads, and air lines met the need for bet¬ 
ter transportation. New mines were opened 
and new industries were started. Under the 
Monroe Doctrine, the United States had 
protected the La tin-American nations from 
European political control. Under the Good 
Neighbor Policy, it also helped them to 
achieve economic independence. 

The United States gained from Latin 
America's progress. It obtained larger quan¬ 
tities of important raw materials and sold 
more of its manufactured goods there. 
Private loans and investments increased. 
When the United States was drawn into 
World War 11 , almost all of the Latin 
American nations came to its assistance. 
The Good Neighbor Policy was clear proof 
of the benefits to be achieved through the 
willing cooperation of free peoples. 
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59 / Lesson Review 


Checking the faeli 

l- Explain: '"banana republics": Monroe Doc¬ 
trine: sinking of the Maine; Spanish-Ameri¬ 
can War: Panama Canal; "Colossus of the 
North": ""dollar diplomacy"; Pan-American 
Union; Good Neighbor Policy- 

2. Identify: Dam Pedro: Blaine: Franklin D. 

Roosevelt. 

3. What common characteristics do most of 
the Latin American countries have? In 
what important respects arc they different? 

4- Why did the Latin Americans rebel against 
their European rulers? 

5- How did Great Britain and the United 
States help the Latin Americans achieve 
independence? 

6 , Describe briefly the main political, social, 
and economic problems which confronted 
the new' Latin American nations. What 
progress did they make in overcoming these 
problems during the nineteenth century'? 

7, How did the United States protect Latin 
America from European imperialism during 
the 1 ate n inetcenth and early twen tietb 
centuries? Why did Latin Americans accuse 
this country of being imperialistic? 

B. How has the United States helped Latin 
America during the past generation? 

Applying history 

L How was Latin America affected by the 
American and French Revolulions? the wars 
of Napoleon 1? Why was it so greatlv in¬ 
fluenced by events in other continents? 

2. Why was British support essential to make 
the Monroe Doctrine effective? Why did 
Great Britain remain influential in Latin 
America throughout the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury? Why has United States influence be¬ 
come more im p or tant in this century? 

L Why did the United States protect Latin 
America from European imperialism? How 
did this policy strengthen the security of 
the United States? 


4, In w'hat important respects do the Latin 
American nations differ from the United 
States? Why have the nations of the 
W estern Hemisphere found it desirable to 
co-operate closely? 

>. Compare President Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
policy' toward Latin America with that of 
liis predecessors. How did the United States 
benefit from this new policy? the Latin 
American nations? 

History and geography 

L Locate (map. p. >26): Caribbean Sea: 
Mexico; Brazil: Amazon River; Argentina; 
Uruguay: Chile; Bolivia; Peru; Venezuela: 
Colombia: British Guiana: Cuba; Puerto 
Rico; Panama: Dominican Republic; Haiti; 
Honduras: Nicaragua. 

2. Name and locate the two largest countries 
in Latin America (map. p. 5 26). Where 
arc the smallest Latin American countries 
located? Why would control of the latter by 
a great foreign power jeopardize the secur¬ 
ity of the United States? 

3. Why did the United States build the canal 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
across Panama (map. p. >24)? 

4, Locate and trace the Amazon River and 
its tributaries (map. p. 526). Why do all 
these rivers flow toward the Atlantic coast, 
rather than to the west? 

5, Explain why Chile is such a remarkably 
long T narrow country (map, p. 524). 

Special activities 

1. Write a short biography of one of the lead* 
ers of the Latin American wars for inde¬ 
pendence. such as Sitnbti Bolivar or Josi 
dc San Martin. 

2. Arrange an exhibit on present-day Latin 
America and its problems. 

3. Debater The future security of the United 
States depends on our maintaining friendly 
relations with our neighbors to the south. 
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60 I IMPERIALISM AND 
BRITISH DOMINIONS 



One of the most popular arguments for 
imperialism in the Sate nineteenth century 
was the '"white man's burden/' Europeans, 
impressed by their own remarkable progress, 
believed themselves justified in imposing 
their rule on backward peoples. The natives' 
loss of independence, it was asserted, was of 
far less importance than the benefits they 
enjoyed from the introduction of Western 
civilization. 

Obviously, this line of reasoning did not 
apply to the colonies settled by Europeans, 
Here the people were already civilized. Once 
they established themselves in their new 
lands, they were capable of managing their 
own affairs. In such cases, the mother coun¬ 
try was confronted with a difficult choice. If 
it agreed to the colonists' demands for sdfi 
government, would it not eventually lose 
control? On the other hand, if it refected 
their demands, might not the colonists rebel 
and might it not lose control anyway? 

Great Britain, in particular, had to face 
this problem because it held numerous 
"colonies of settlement" It failed in the 
first test, and the American Revolution was 
the result. The loss of the thirteen colonies 
taught the British a valuable lesson. Believ¬ 
ing that it was only a matter of time before 
they would lose the other colonies, they 
gradually relaxed their control. This lenient 
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policy had unexpected results. The colonies 
did not break away. Instead, they cho$c to 
become dominions. That is, they governed 
themselves hut remained within the Empire 
as partners of Great Britain. 

EVOLUTION OF THE COMMON¬ 
WEALTH OF NATIONS 

Early British Rule in Canada. This re¬ 
markable new form nf imperialism was first 
developed by the British in Canada. As we 
have seen. Great Britain acquired this terri¬ 
tory from France at the close of the Seven 
Years' War in 1763, The isihabitants were 
placed under the rule of a royal governor, 
sent out from England. The Quebec Act, 
passed by Parliament in 1774, guaranteed 
them the right to their own language, re¬ 
ligion* and laws. This proved a generous and 
a wise measure. During the American Revo 
lotion, the French Canadians remained 
loyal to Great Britain, 

As a result of that war, thousands of 
"Tories' 1 fled from the United States to 
Canada. The British government com¬ 
pensated them for their losses with generous 
land grants. To prevent friction between the 
newcomers and the French Canadians* it 
divided the colony into two separate 
provinces—French-speaking, Catholic Lower 
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Canada (now known as Quebec) and Eng' 
lish-speaking, Protestant Upper Canada 
(now called Ontario). Each province was 
placed under the rule of a British governor 
but was permitted to elect an assembly to 
deal with local problems. 

“I be Great Charter of the British Em¬ 
pire/’ 1839. Daring the next half-centuTy, 
the colonists became increasingly dissatis¬ 
fied with the rule of the roval governors. 
Finally, in 1837, revolt* broke out in both 
Upper and Lower Canada. These we re easily 
crushed. However, the British still remem¬ 
bered the American Revolution, Thev sent 
over an energetic and enlightened statesman, 
the Earl of Durham, to deal with Canadas 
problems. 

Durham's report to the British Parliament 
contained a number of recommendations to 
prevent future outbreaks, Durham favored 
the union of Upper and Lower Canada, 
More important, he advised that the mya 1 
governor should co-operate with the Cana¬ 
dian assembly and should choose ministers 
acceptable to a majority of the members. 
This would give the colonists almost com¬ 
plete control over their domestic affairs. The 
Durham Report was approved bv Parlia¬ 
ment. It has been hailed as ' the Great Char¬ 
ter of the British Empire" because it pointed 
the way toward colonial self-government. 
Soon afterwards. Upper and Lower Canada 
Avers merged and responsible government 
was introduced in Canada. Later, respon¬ 
sible government w-as also introduced in 
many other British colonies. 

Creation of the Dominion of Canada * 
1867. The next important step forward w^s 
the creation of the Dominion of Canada, 
which joined together the scattered British 
holdings in North America. Canadian repre¬ 
sentatives met with delegates of several 
British colonies along the Atlantic coast. 'Hie 


conference drafted a plan for the formation 
of a united country. With only minor 
changes, it was approved by the British 
Parliament. 

The British North America Act of 1867 
provides the basis of Canada's government 
to this day. ft created a federal parliament 
consisting of two houses, the Senate and the 
House of Commons. Executive power was 
entrusted to the prime minister and cabinet, 
who were responsible to the lower house. 
Each of the provinces continued to take care 
of local matters. The federal government 
dealt with the problems of Canada as a 
whole. 

This act also defined more clearly rela¬ 
tions between Canada and Great Britain. 
'Hie dominion government was granted al¬ 
most complete control of Canadian affairs. 
Great Britain retained the final voice only 
m foreign policy and in a few 7 other mat¬ 
ters, Canada was now “daughter , . , in her 
mothers house, but mistress in her own." 

Canada's Progress. Hie new Dominion of 
Canada made rapid progress. Immigrants 
were welcomed into the countrv and popu¬ 
lation increased considerably. An excellent 
railway system bound the country closer to¬ 
gether and opened the western territories to 
quick settlement. A number of new provinces 
were ad m it ted to the federation. Shortly, 
Canada became one of the world's great 
exporters of grain and meat. With the aid 
of British and American capital, it also be¬ 
came an important industrial nation. Great 
Britain's experiment in extending self-gov¬ 
ernment to Canada proved a phenomenal 
success. 

The Development of Australia and New 
Zealand. Great Britain's other colonies of 
settlement followed the course set by Cam 
ada. Australia had been claimed by Great 
Britain on the basis of explorations by Cap 
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Australia, the small eat continent, and the 
islands to the east and northeast (called col¬ 
lectively Oceania) together cover an area con¬ 
siderably smaller than that of Europe. 

Northern Australia is hat all year, whh 
heavy summer monsoon rainfall, and is for¬ 
ested. Southwestern Australia and the lower 
Murray-Darling River Basin have a Mediter¬ 
ranean climate, with scrub forest and sparse 
grasses. 

Bordering the eastern coast, the broad East¬ 
ern Highlands consist of plateaus and low 
mountain ranges. To the west of these high¬ 


lands are rolling grasslands, the Great Plains. 
The remainder of Australia, nearly two-thirds 
of it, is desert, with sand: dunes, bare rocky 
tablelands, and salt lakes, 

The islands of Oceania vary greatly in char- 
□cter. New Zealand, for instance, has rugged 
terrain and is mild, rainy f and richly forested. 
New Guinea is rugged, rainy, hot, and mostly 
forested. The smaller islands range from rugged 
volcanoes to scnqlli low-lying coral atolls. 

The first important European exploration in 
thfs area look place in the late eighteenth 
century* 
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tain James Cook, in the 1770*5. At the out¬ 
set, it was used as a colony for convicts. 
The introduction of sheep raising, and later, 
in 1851, the discovery of gold, attracted 
large numbers of free British immigrants. 
Within a few years, there existed a half 
dozen separate colonies, located mainly in 
the temperate souther]! region. In each, the 
settlers soon gained the right to manage 
local affairs. Eventually, in I90J* the different 
colonies united to form the Commonwealth 
of Australia, which received dominion status 
like Canada, 

The islands of New Zealand, a thousand 
miles to the east, were discovered about the 
same time as Australia, Though a natural 
paradise of fertile valleys and forested mourn 
tains, for a tune they attracted few Euro¬ 
peans. Then, in 1839, a British company was 
formed to carry on colonizing activities. The 
settlers soon established orderly comm unities 
and received considerable power of self-gov¬ 
ernment. The New Zealanders’ prosperity 
was assured when refrigerator ships, which 
came into use in the IS80's > enabled them to 


become major exporters of meat and dairy 
products to Great Britain, In 1907, a few 
years after Australia, New Zealand also 
achieved dominion status. 

Many of the settlers in both Australia and 
New Zealand brought radical political and 
economic ideas with them from the mother 
country. As a result, quite early in their his¬ 
tory, the two dominions became known as 
“laboratories of social reform.” Australia 
was one of the first countries to use the 
secret (“Australian") ballot, and New Zea 
land was a leader in woman suffrage. Both 
were also pioneers in introducing strong 
trade unions, social insurance laws, and 
government ownership of major industries. 
However, because of their very strict im¬ 
migration laws T aimed primarily at keeping 
out low-paid laborers from the Orient, both 
dominions remained rather thinly pnpu 
latcd. 

Establishment of the Commonwealth of 
Nations, A fourth dominion, the Union of 
South Africa, was also created before 
World War I (see p. 501), Throughout that 


Canada's PprJiomenl meets in Ottawa. Uke aur Congress, if make* Fqwi for the entire country. 
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con 11 let, the dominions loyally supported 
the mother country. Afterwards, however, 
disputes arose, mainly over the control of 
foreign policy. The British finally gave way 
and surrendered all their remaining rights. 

By the Statute of Westminster, passed by 
Parliament in 1931, they granted the do¬ 
minions full legal equality with Great Brit¬ 
ain, All became "sister nations," joined to¬ 
gether in a voluntary federation, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, 

Still other changes took place soon sRct 
W orld War If. Three new dominions were 
created in Asia—India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, 
Since these were all non-British in character, 
the title of the federation was changed. The 
word "British" was dropped, making it 
simply the Commonwealth of Nations. The 
British government also took steps to pre¬ 
pare several other colonies for dominion 
status. The intention was, wherever possible, 
to replace old-fashioned imperialism, based 
on economic and political domination, with 
the Commonwealth system of voluntary co¬ 
operation, 

IRELAND'S STRUGGLE FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 

Centuries of Conflict. There is a very 
sharp contrast between the story of the 
dominions and that of Ireland, another 
former British possession. Almost from the 
beginning of the English conquest in the 
twelfth century, friction developed because 
the Irish and English peoples differed in 
language, customs, and temperament. Re¬ 
ligion became an additional source of con¬ 
flict after the Protestant Revolution. English 
rulers attempted to force the Church of Ire¬ 
land, a branch of the Church of England, on 
the Irish people. The latter only clung more 
closely to their Catholic faith. 


During the seventeenth century, frequent 
rebellions led the English to take extremely 
harsh measures. They drove south the in¬ 
habitant s of northern Ireland and planted 
colonies of English and Scottish Protestants 
in their place. During the American Revolu¬ 
tion and the wars of the French Revolution, 
the Irish seized the opportunity to stage new 
revolts. As a result, the Act of Union was 
passed in 1800. This act merged the Irish 
parliament with that of Great Britain, 
Legally. Ireland now ceased to exist a$ a 
separate nation, 

Irish Grievances, In the early nineteenth 
century-, the Irish people had three major 
grievances. First, they were governed by the 
British Parliament, in which the Irish mem 
hers were a minority, Thev therefore asked 
for "home rule," that is, the restoration of 
their own parliament. 

Second, a large majority of the Irish peo 
pie suffered severe discrimination because 
they' were Catholics. For example. Catholics 
could not sit in Parliament* hold other pub¬ 
lic office, serve on juries, or attend a uni¬ 
versity. They wanted the British government 
to end all forms of religious discrimination, 
including the privileged position of the of¬ 
ficial Church of Ireland, 

third* most Irishmen complained about 
the unfair system of landowiiership. Large 
areas of the country were owned bv absentee 
Anglo-Irish landlords, who lived in England 
and rarely visited their Irish estates. Their 
agents sought to squeeze the largest possible 
income out of the tenants. If a tenant made 
an improvement, such as a new fence or 
pigsty, lib rent was raised. If he could not 
or w'ould not pay, he was dispossessed, even 
though this meant the loss of his home and 
livelihood. 

Hie land problem became worse as the 
result of a rapid increase in Ireland's popu- 
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lation during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The average tenant was hardy able 
to pay his rent and feed his family. Then, for 
two successive years, in IS4S and 1846, crops 
were ruined by bad weather. A terrible 
famine resulted. Many thousands died of 
hunger and more than a million fled to the 
United States. The survivors, impoverished 
and bitter, blamed the British for the trag 
cdy, They demanded fundamental changes 
m the system of landownership. 

The Irish used a variety of different meth¬ 
ods to obtain their demands. Some formed 
secret societies and resorted to violence. 
They mutilated livestock, burned bams, as¬ 
sassinated officials, and started rebellions. 
Others made life miserable for British of¬ 
ficials, landlords, and agents by refusing to 
co-operate with them in any way. Still others 
relied on political agitation to win reforms 
from Parliament, Though differing in their 
tactics, all played an important role in secur¬ 
ing the removal of Ireland's grievances. 

Religions and Land Reforms. Hie first 
great Irish victory came when Parliament 
passed the Catholic Emancipation Act of 
1829, which removed practically all restric¬ 
tions on office holding bv Catholics. More 
than a generation later, in 1869 + the Church 
of Ireland was disestablished—it no longer 
enjoyed special prii ileges, and Catholics did 
not have to pay tit lies to support it. 

The land problem was gradually solved 
during the late nineteenth and early twen¬ 
tieth centuries. First, Parliament enacted 
laws to secure better treatment- of tenants by 
the landlords. When these proved inade¬ 
quate, it adopted a more far-reaching policy. 
Under the Land Purchase Acts, the British 
government bought up the estates of large 
landowners and sold small plots to the 
tenants. The terms were very favorable. The 
annua] payments were smaller than the rents 


they had formerly paid. Irish peasants soon 
began to enjoy a good deal of prosperity. 

The Fight foe Home Rule. All the while, 
the Irish continued their fight for a separate 
government. This proved the most difficult 
struggle of all. The Liberal prime minister, 
Gladstone (sec p. 419)* was anxious to elimi¬ 
nate the causes of Irish discontent. He had 
been responsible for two early measures to 
aid the Irish tenants. However, when be 
proposed a home-rule bill in 1886, the 
Liberal party split over the issue. Gladstone 
was forced to resign from office. 

Many years later, in 1914, the Liberals 
finally succeeded in pushing a home-rule 
measure through Parliament. Then new’ dif¬ 
ficulties developed. The Protestants in north¬ 
ern Ireland threatened civil w r ar, rather than 
submit to the control of the Irish Catholic 
majority. In the midst of the controversy. 
World War I broke out. The government 
suspended the law granting home rule. 

During the war, extreme Irish nationalists 
started an uprising w r ith German help. The 
British crushed the rebellion, executed some 
of the leaders, and adopted repressive meas* 
ures. Widespread Irish resentment kd to 
new trouble after the war ended. Hie na¬ 
tionalists set up their own independent gov¬ 
ernment for Ireland, They urged people to 
stop paying taxes and to resist the British in 
every way. The latter sent in special troops, 
the "Black and Tans/' to suppress the rebels. 

For several years* cruel and bloody guerrilla 
fighting raged on the island. Finally, in 1921, 
both sides agreed to a compromise. Ireland 
w-as divided into two parts. Southern Ireland 
w-as granted separate dominion status like 
Canada and became known as the Irish Free 
State. Protestant northern Ireland chose to 
remain united with Great Britain. This 
union is officially called the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 



The Results of Modem Imperialism 

The Scope of Modem Imperialism, By a 
combination of methods—exploration and 
settlement, economic penetration, and out¬ 
right conquest—a few Western nations 
gained control of vast territories on other 
continents. They divided among themselves 
virtually all of Africa, They annexed parts of 
China and cut up the remainder into spheres 
of influence. They took over most of the 
other countries of Asia and the islands in the 
Pacific, 


On the other hand, during this same 
period, a number of countries succeeded In 
escaping from imperialist control, japan 
liberated itself—by adopting Western ways 
and becoming a great power. The Latin- 
Ameriean nations, though at times suffering 
threats to their hard-won independeuce, 
benefited from the proteclion of the United 
States, Four British colonies settled mainly 
by Europeans—Canada, Australia, New Zea¬ 
land, and South Africa—achieved the status 
of self-governing dominions. Growing na¬ 
tionalism threatened European rule in India 
and elsewhere. Nevertheless, at the outbreak 
of World War l „ the imperialist powers 
still controlled more than half of the world 

Advantages and Disadvantages for the Ini' 
perialsst Powers. Imperialism was certainly 
a tremendous factor in the evolution of our 
modem world. But what w r ere its results? 
Did it benefit the imperialist powers? Were 
the natives better off? What new problems 
did it create for mankind gencrallv? It is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to answer these questions, 
especially since conditions varied greatly 
from place to place. It i$ possible only to 
make a few broad general statements. 

From the viewpoint of the imperialist 
pow r ers F imperialism undoubtedly brought 
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some benefits. Many colonics provided valu¬ 
able raw materials, markets for manufactured 
goods, and opportunities for profitable in¬ 
vestment. Businessmen and colonial officials 
benefited directly, and the rest of the popu¬ 
lation often enjoyed higher living standards. 
Too, the imperialist nation gained prestige 
and sometimes increased its military' strength, 

On the other hand, the imperialist powers 
incurred heavy expenses—in acquiring col¬ 
on ies P constructing public works, and sup¬ 
pressing native rebellions. Some colonies, 
particularly those of Italy, operated at a 
heavy loss. In many eases, it was very doubt¬ 
ful whether the benefits of possessing cob 
onies really made up for the costs involved. 

Imperialism and the Natives, For the na¬ 
tives, too p imperialism proved a mixed bless¬ 
ing, The imperialist powers introduced 
Western concepts of h\v and order and 
abolished slavery. They introduced modem 
sanitation, cheeked disease, and improved 
transportation and communication. Mis¬ 
sionaries taught the natives Christianity and 
built schools and hospitals for them. 

The native* paid a high price for these 
benefits. They were usually the victims of 
harsh exploitation. They were often deprived 
of their lands and forced to work for very 


low wages. Their traditional way of life was 
destroyed, and they fell victim to European 
vices. Many w r crc worse off than before the 
coming of the Europeans. 

Effects on Mankind Generally. Imperial¬ 
ism also gave rise to difficult problems for 
mankind generally. Imperialist rivalries led 
to many dashes among the powers and were 
a major cause of the two world war* of the 
twentieth century. As Europe was weakened 
by these wars, the peoples of Asia and Africa 
began to rise against their foreign rukrs. 
Much of the turmoil and confusion of our 
own time is caused by this revolt against 
imperialism. 

On the other hand + imperialism may be 
viewed as a phase of the historic migralions 
and conquests which have played such a 
vital role in mankind's history . The mingling 
of many cultures may be expected to enrich 
all concerned. The progressive spirit and 
technical advances of the West have begun 
to transform the rest of the world. We of 
the Wcst p in tum p can learn much from the 
closer study of other peoples. Already, in 
our own day* a new relationship is emerging 
which promises well for the Future. Equality 
of peoples, not domination of one by an¬ 
other, is the basis of peace for all mankind. 
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60 / Lesson Review 



Checking the Facts 

L Explain: colonies of settlement; dominions; 
Quebec Act; Durham Report; British North 
American Act; Australian ballot; Statute of 
Westminster; Commonwealth of Nations; 
Act of Union; home rule: absentee landlord; 
Land Purchase Acts; Irish Free State. 

2. Why did the British government send the 
Earl of Durham to Canada? What recom¬ 
mendations did he make to prevent future 
trouble there? 

3- Describe briefly the steps by which Canada 
progressed from a British-controlled colony 
to a self-governing dominion, 

4. How r did Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa attain dominion 
status? 

5- What were the major Irish grievances against 
the British during the nineteenth century? 
Explain how each of these was finally climi 
nated. 

Applying history 

L Compare Great Britain’s policy toward Can¬ 
ada with its treatment of the thirteen colo¬ 
nies in the late eighteenth century' (pp. 
527-329). Might the American Revolution 
have been prevented by such concessions as 
those granted to Canada? Justify your 
opinion. 

2. Explain and evaluate these statements: 

a. The British strengthened the tics of em¬ 
pire by loosening them. 

b. Great Britain today is more of a sister 
nation to the dominions than a mother 
country, 

c. British reforms in Ireland w r crc too little 
and too late. 

L How is each of the dominions governed 
today? Why is it incorrect to say that Great 
Britain owns the dominions? 

4. During World War 1I + it was suggested that 
the United States and the British Common¬ 
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wealth of Nations Join together in a single 
union. What would be the advantages and 
disadvantages of such a union for both 
partners? 

History and geography 

1. Locate (map h p, 490): Canada; Australia; 
New Zealand; Union of South Africa. 

L Which was the largest of the British do 
minions in 1914 (map, p. 490)? the small 
est? Why was northern Canada considered 
unsuitable for permanent European settle¬ 
ment? 

>. Explain why most of the important cities 
and populated areas in Australia are found 
in the southeast (map, p, 5JO), 

Speeiof activities 

I- Show, by a drawings the relationship bc- 
tweeu Great Britain and the other members 
of the Commonwealth, 

2. Arrange a class exhibit showing recent de¬ 
velopments m the Commonwealth of Na¬ 
tions. 

3. Prepare a class report on Charles Stewart 
Parnell or another Irish Nationalist leader. 

4- On the basis of outside reading, describe 
briefly the relations between England and 
Ireland since the time Ireland attained 
dominion status. 


Summarizing Unit 12 


1. Stage a debate on this subject: Modern im¬ 
perialism has proved beneficial to both the 
imperialist powers and the native pcopleSr 

2, Play z tuap game to locate all the colonics 
mentioned in this unit. 

* -M a kc a scrapbook on '‘Imperialism in the 
News. Report to the class on recent de¬ 
velopments in Asia and Africa. 

4 In your history notebook, outline the major 
events covered in Unit 12, 




Books to Read 


Specialized Accounts 

Dilts, Marios M. The Pageant of Japanese 
History. Longmans, Green, 1947- Written 
especially for younger readers. 

Dulles, Kostf.r R. Americas Rise to World 
Power. Harper, 1955. 

--—. The imperial Years. Crowell, 1956- 

Popular histories that deal with America's 
foreign polity. 

Goetz* Delia. Neighbors to the South. Har- 
courL Brace, 19 >6. A description of the 
Latin American nations. 

Goodrich, Luther C. A Short History of the 
Chinese People, Harper, 1943, A brief sur¬ 
vey, emphasizing political developments, 

Kirk, George E. A Short History of the Mid¬ 
dle East from the Rise of Islam to Modern 
Times. Praeger, 1955. Deals mainly with 
the period since I SCO. 

Latoi 1 R.E1 te, Kenneth S. A Short History of 
the Far East, Macmillan, 1951- A well-writ- 
ten, comprehensive account, especially of 
China and Japan, 

*Moqn, Parker T. Imperialism and World 
Politics. Macmillan, 1939- An outstanding 
a Italy sis of modem imperialism. 

Owen, David E. Imperialism and Nationalism 
in the Far East. Holt, 1929, A helpful brief 
survey, 

*Paton, Alan. I ke Land and People of South 
Africa. Lippincott, 19>5. An excellent study 
of the history of South Africa and its race 
problem. 

Perkins, Dexter. A History of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Little, Brown, 195 5, An authori¬ 
tative historical survey' of this basic Ameri¬ 
can policy. 

Rau. Santha Rama. Etisi of Home. Hamer* 
1950. 


-. This is India, Harper, 1954, A British- 

educated Indian girl describes her home¬ 
land and neighboring countries 

Trotter, Reginald. The British Empire- 
Commonwedth , Holt, 1932- A brief, schol¬ 
arly study. 

Biographies and Historical Fiction 

Cqmrett, James E- My India. Oxford, 1952. A 
famous tiger hunter tells of his long, ad¬ 
venturous years in India. 

■Eaton, Jeannette. D*md Livingstone. Mor¬ 
row,. 1947- A simple biography of the great 
missions ry-explo rer 

Fakwell, Byron. The Man Who Presumed; 
A Biography of Henry M. Stanley, Holt, 
1958. The fascinating life story of the noted 
African explorer. 

‘Forester, C. S. The 5Jfev and the Forest. 
Little, Brown* 194-B. An absorbing newel 
about native life in Africa and the impact of 
the white man's arrival. 

Gollomb. Joseph. Albert Schweitzer: Cenius 
in the jungle. Vanguard, 1949. An excellent 
biography of the great philosopher and 
humanitarian. 

Gross, Femx. Rhodes of Africa. Fracgcr, 1958. 
An interesting biography of the colorful 
British empire builder. 

Kipling, Rmdyard. Kim. Doubleday. 1954- 
The adventurous life of an Irish soldier's 
orphan son in Tndia. 

*Patqn, Alan. Cry p the Beloved Country. 
Scribner % 1948, A moving novel of South 
Africa. 

SrciMOTo, Etsui. A Daughter of the Samurai , 
Doubleday, 1925, The autobiography of a 
Japanese girl brought up in the traditional 
way of life. 
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UNIT 13 

WORLD WAR I AND 
ITS AFTERMATH 


No civilization in history has ever succeeded in solving the problem of war. Prob¬ 
ably the best record was achieved by the ancient Romans during the Fax Romdiw, 
when their empire was at its height. It is true that there was frequent fighting 
along the frontiers even then, However, these military campaigns were fought by 
relatively small armies far from the centers of Roman civilization. For several cen¬ 
turies, most of the people of the Mediterranean world had the opportunity to live 
out their lives in peace. 

The situation was quite different in later Europe. During the Middle Ages, pettv 
wars raged constantly among the feudal nobles. The resulting disorder and turmoil 
did much to slow* the progress of Western civilization. Wats became less frequent 
after the rise of modem nations. But they were fought on a larger and larger scale. 
In the twentieth century were fought two catastrophic world wars which cost the 
lives of millions of people, caused untold miser;; and destroyed vast amounts of 
property. Today; the very survival of mankind is threatened bv atomic and hydro¬ 
gen bombs and by other deadly weapons. 

Scholars„ like many other people, have long been concerned with this terrible 
evil. They have sought to find out why wars occur and how their causes can be 
eliminated. In this unit, we shall study World War I. Wc shall seek answers to 
these questions: 

L What were the causes of World War I? 

2, How did the Allies defeat the Central Powers? 

3- Why were the victors unable to establish a lasting peace? 

4. What were the important domestic and colonial problems which 
troubled the democracies after the war? 
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OF WORLD WAR 


Older people often speak of the "good 
old days” when they were voting. As they 
look back* it seems to them that everything 
was better then. Actually, each age has its 
own problems. But people tend to forget the 
troubles of the past and to remember mainly 
the pleasant features. 

In niueh the same fashion, it has become 
customary for people in our day to regard 
the nineteenth century as the "Golden Age 
of Europe,” It was indeed a period of re¬ 
markable progress in many wavs. Europe was 
the center of the world. Its population grew 
rapidly, living standards rose* and Culture 
flourished. The peoples of other eontinents 
looked to it for leaders!iip, and their labors 
helped to increase its wealth. Europeans had 
reason to face the future with confidence. 

Another cause for optimism was the conv 
pararivcly peaceful nature of this period. 
Wars were fought, but most of them took 
place on other continents. In western Eu¬ 
rope, long periods of peace prevailed. The 
few conflicts which were waged consisted of 
only one or two brief campaigns. As in the 
Golden Age of ancient Rome, most people 
never experienced the honors of w^ar. Some 
historians, comparing these conditions with 
the present troubled state of affair, have 
called the period between the Napoleonic 
Wars and the First World War the "ninety- 
nine years of peace/' 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE 

The Concert of Europe. One important 

factor in limiting European wars was the 
Concert of Europe, a system whereby the 
great powers sought to preserve peace bv 
holding conferences to discuss problems of 
common concern, The Concert came into 
existence after the Congress of Vienna, as a 
result of the meetings of Mettemich s Quad 
inple Alliance. It survived until thtT out¬ 
break of the First World War During the 
century of its existence, the Concert of 
Europe settled a number of disputes and 
negotiated several peace settlements. One 
example of its work was the Congress of 
Berlin of 1S7S (see p. 47?). The Concert 
strengthened the idea that the powers should 
consider not only their own interests but 
also the welfare of Europe as a whole. 

Growing International Co-operation. 
There were other signs of growing interna¬ 
tional co-operation during this period. Tariffs 
were generally iow T by present-dav standards, 
and trade among the nations increased 
rapidly. Rankers and other businessmen car¬ 
ried on their activities with little regard for 
national boundaries. Travelers passed freelv 
from one country to another. Religious 
leaders, scholars, Socialists, and other groups 
often held conferences attended bv delegates 
from many lands. Common economic and 
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cultural interests formed a web which bound 
nations closely together. 

Governments met the needs of their 
citizens by forming a number of interna¬ 
tional organizations. Notable among these 
were the International Ret] Cross, the Inter¬ 
national Telegraph Union, and the Universal 
Postal Union. A system of standardized 
weights and measures, the metric system, 
was also adopted by many countries. Com¬ 
missions were established to deal with other 
problems involving groups of nations, like 
navigation on the Danube River, Dozens of 
treaties were negotiated to promote trade 
and to settle disputes by peaceful arbitration. 

The Hague Conferences. With a view to 
reducing armaments, the powers also held 
two international conferences at The Hague 
in Holland in 1899 and 1907. Although the 
delegates were unable to reach agreement on 
any armament cuts, they did succeed in 
adopting a number of humane rules to gov¬ 
ern the conduct of nations engaged in war. 
They pledged themselves, for example, not 
to use poison gas or explosive bullets, to treat 
prisoners of war better, and to protect 
civilians from injury. 

The powers also established the Hague 
Court of Arbitration to encourage the peace¬ 
ful settlement of disputes. Instead of perma¬ 
nent judges, this f 'court 1 ' had a long list of 
distinguished experts in international law. 
If two countries engaged in a controversy, 
they could select several of the experts to 
study the issue. However, no machinery was 
created to compel governments to refer their 
disputes to the Hague Court ot to accept the 
settlement it recommended. 

Advocates of Peace. In almost every coun¬ 
try, the trend toward international co-opera¬ 
tion had the support of large and influential 
groups. Pacifists, opposed to war under am 
condition, insisted that nations must settle 


their differences by peaceful negotiation. 
Churchmen, Protestants and Catholics alike, 
reminded their listeners that Christianity 
stood for peace and brother!v lose, The So¬ 
cialists openly called on the workers of all 
countries to present another “capitalist war hr 
and to refuse to serve in armies or work in 
munitions factories. Businessmen and prop¬ 
erty owners, along with people of other 
classes* objected to paying heavy taxes for 
the support of large armies and navies. To 
some observers, it seemed that no govern¬ 
ment would lead its nation into war in the 
face of such strong popular opposition. 

Underlying Causes of Conflict. The pic¬ 
ture of Europe's “Golden Age" is incom¬ 
plete without a description of its problems. 
The forces making for peace were really not 
as strong as they appeared. Beneath the sur¬ 
face, other forces were at work undermining 
the structure of international co-operation. 
They eventually proved the stronger. War* 
not peace, was to be the destiny of Europe. 

1. Nationalism . One of the forces making 
for trouble was extreme nationalism. This 
was a very powerful emotion. People who fell 
under its spell were willing to take any ac¬ 
tion which they deemed advantageous to 
their own nation, regardless of its effects on 
others. To promote their nation's interests, 
they were even ready to start wars. 

It was nationalism, along with other mo 
bves* which inspired Bismarck's war with 
France and the German seizure of Alsace 
and Lorraine fpp, 427-428). Franco-German 
relations suffered badly as a result. French 
nationalists could not rest so long as other 
Frenchmen remained under the rule of tlic 
hated Germans. Decade after decade, they 
preached a war of revenge to regain the “lost 
provinces/’ 

Nationalism also stirred up rivalries in the 
Balkan Peninsula. Russia, for example, used 
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the propaganda of Panslavism (see p. 
479) to extend its influence there. It also 
supported the claims of the little Kingdom 
of Serbia, which dreamed of uniting all the 
South Slavs under its rule. These actions 
aroused the bitter enmity of the Austro- 
Hungarian leaders. They realized that the 
Dual Monarchy would fall apart if the 
millions of Slav subjects broke away. 

2 r Imperialism. Imperialism also led to 
frequent quarrels among the powers. Dis¬ 
putes over colonies and commerce created 
deep-rooted tensions and were a constant 
threat to peace. Imperialism was responsible 
for the Boer Wan the Russo-Japanese War, 
the Libyan War, and many other conflicts 
during the late nineteenth and early twen¬ 
tieth centuries. As we shall see, it was one of 
the important factors leading to World 
War I. 

3, Militarism. Another threat to peace 
arose from the existence of large armies and 
i] a vies and a small but powerful military' 
class. Professional military- leaders insisted 
that preparedness for war svas the only way 
to insure peace. As long as a nation was 
strong, they asserted, its enemies would not 
dare to attack it. If a ivar did start, the na¬ 
tion would he able to defend itself success¬ 
fully. Nationalists, imperialists, and amia* 
ment$ makers supported these arguments 
and succeeded in convincing many people. 
The result was an arms race, in which each 
power constantly built up its armed forces in 
an effort to have a bigger and deadlier war 
machine than its neighbors had. 

4, Secret alliances. Nations also sought to 
increase their strength by gaining allies. Eu 
rope was eventually crisscrossed by rival sys¬ 
tems of military alliances. Some of the 
treaties were not published at all. Others 
w r cre made public, but important provisions 


were kept secret. These secret alliances were 
dangerous because they heightened the at 
mosphere of suspicion and fear. Moreover, 
they- meant that a war between two nations 
was likely to involve many others. 

5. Lack of international order , On the 
whole, Europe was like a small house in- 
habited by a score or so of different families. 
Each had its own language, customs, and 
ambitions. Since each sought to advance its 
own selfish interests^ quarrels were frequent. 
Mast of the time, they managed to talk 
things over and reach a compromise. How- 
ever, there were no police or courts to pre¬ 
vent them from fighting or to force them to 
accept a peaceful settlement. As long as 
there was no system to keep order among 
nations, the danger always existed that their 
conflicts would lead to war. 

THE HOAD TO WAR 

Bismarck s System of Alliances, When 
World War 1 broke out in 19l4 h it was only 
the last link in a long chain of events. After 
the I ranee-Prussian War, Bismarck realized 
that France wanted a war of revenge, tie 
was not afraid of that country alone, since 
Germany had just defeated it. However, if 
l ranee gained one of the other powers as an 
ally F Germany might have to fight on two 
fronts. Hi is danger Bismarck was determined 
to prevent* The keynote of his foreign policy, 
therefore, was to keep France isolated in 
Europe. 

During his years in office, Bismarck mam 
aged to secure the friendship of all the other 
European powers. He signed an alliance 
with Austria-Hungary^ which wanted help 
in case of trouble with Russia in the Balkans. 
Italy shortly asked to join because it resented 
! ranees actions, especially in Tunisia (see 
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p. 497). Thereby the Triple Alliance came 
into existence in 1882, Bismarck also signed 
a secret alliance with Russia and was careful 
to stay on good terms with Great Britain, 
France was left powerless to make trouble 
for Germany. 

Hie Division of Europe. Holding together 
so many nations proved a difficult task, even 
for a gifted statesman like Bismarck. When 
the old Chancellor was dismissed in 1890, 
his system of alliances soon collapsed The 
young emperor, William II, refused to renew 
the Russian treats because it seemed to con¬ 
flict with the treaty with Austria-Hungary. 
Russia, offended by this change of policy, 
welcomed France's offers of friendship. An 
alliance was concluded between these two 
powers in 1894. 

The German Emperor and his advisers 
made a second serious error by antagonizing 
Great Britain, In many parts of the world, 
Germany became the main British competi¬ 
tor for trade and colonies. Even more im¬ 


portant it began to build a powerful navy. 
The British, whose very survival seemed to 
depend on their control of the seas, drew 
Closer to France. In 1904, the two countries 
settled their colonial rivalries and reached a 
'cordial diplomatic understanding/ the En¬ 
tente Cordiuie. 

The final step in this diplomatic revolu¬ 
tion was taken by Great Britain and Russia. 
The two powers signed an agreement in 
1907 settling their long-standing imperialis¬ 
tic differences in Persia and in other parts of 
Asia. Europe was now divided between two 
powerful rival diplomatic groups: the Triple 
Allia nee—Germa n y, Austria-H u nga rv F Italy 
—and the Triple Entente—Great Britain, 
France. Russia. (See map below.) 

Increased Tension in Europe. Each mem¬ 
ber had supposedly joined with its partners 
only to defend itself. However, the net re¬ 
sult was a great increase in fear and suspicion 
on both sides. The two diplomatic groupings 
plunged into a costly arms race. Heavy taxes 
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were levied, the term of military training for 
citizens was lengthened, and the production 
of weapons was speeded up To arouse their 
peoples, military leaders frequently paraded 
their troops and made warlike speeches. 
They boasted of their own armed strength 
but at the same time warned of danger from 
"the enemy/ 1 They also drew up detailed 
plans for immediate action in case of war, 
"Europe is a powder keg/ r wrote one in¬ 
formed observer. fi ‘AII it needs is a spark to 
explode.” 

The Moroccan Crises, The Erst of a series 
of dangerous international crises occurred in 
1905, when France tried to extend its in¬ 
fluence over Morocco (map r p. 502). Ger^ 
many* feeling that it should be consulted, 
challenged the move. The German Emperor 
visited Morocco and encouraged its sultan 
to reject the french demands. French news¬ 
papers violently denounced his actions as 
interference in France’s affairs. For weeks 
the situation remained tense. The crisis 
passed only when France agreed to sub¬ 
mit the Moroccan problem to an interna¬ 
tional conference, which met at Algeciras in 
Spain, 

Germany's policy proved a boomerang. At 
the Algcciras Conference only Austria-Hun¬ 
gary' came to its support. Italy, won over by 
France's promise of a "free hand" in Libya 
(sec p. 49S), voted with the opposition. As 
a result, France gained a diplomatic victory 
I hough Morocco's independence was recog¬ 
nized "in principle/' French and Spanish 
officers were placed in charge of its police 
force. The French were also entrusted with 
the task of straightening out Morocco's 
tangled finances. In effect, that country be¬ 
came a French sphere of influence. 

A second Moroccan crisis occurred a few* 
years later, in 1911. Following a native re¬ 
volt, the French sent in troops to restore 


order. This time. Germany sent a small war¬ 
ship to a Moroccan port, supposedly to pro- 
tect German citizens. France inode a strong 
protest- Great Britain came to its support 
and openly threatened war. This in him 
aroused a storm of indignation in Germany. 
Eventually a compromise was arranged. 
Germany consented to a French protec¬ 
torate over Morocco in return for a .sizable 
slice of French territory in the Congo. War 
had twice been successfully averted. IIow- 
ever, the Moroccan crises greatly increased 
the antagonisms between the rival European 
powers. 

Crises in the Balkans, A series of crises 
also arose in that storm center of nationalis¬ 
tic rivalries, the Balkan Peninsula, The first 
crisis occurred shortly after the Young Turk 
Revolution in 1908. Seeking to profit from 
the confusion, the foreign ministers of Rus¬ 
sia and Austria-Hungary struck a secret bar¬ 
gain, Austria-Hungary was to annex two 
1 urkish provinces, Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
which years earlier had been placer! under 
its administration (see p. 473). Russia, in 
return, was to gain free use of the Straits 
by its warships. The plan miscarried because 
of the objections of other powers, who feared 
that this w r ould mean Russian control of the 
Straits, Nevertheless. Austria-Hungary went 
ahead and annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina - 

Russia protested that this action was a 
violation of the agreement. Seibia also com¬ 
plained bitterly on the ground that the two 
provinces were inhabited mainly by Serbs. 
Crowds of nationalists gathered in the streets 
of the Serbian capital, shouting, "We want 
Bosnia! and LH Down with Austria!" For a 
time, war seemed inevitable. However, Ger¬ 
many strongly supported Austria-Hungary. 
Russia, which had not y et recovered from it$ 
recent war with Japan, was compelled to re- 
treat. The Russian officials advised the Serbs 


Th& Archduke Fronds Ferdi¬ 
nand, heir lo The Austrian 
throne, and his wife ware 
photographed leaving rhe 
Sarajevo dty hall on Juno 
1914. A few minutes later 
their automobile was chocked 
by young Bosnian notional¬ 
ists, one of whom fired the 
fdlol shots that touched off 
ihe first world war. 



to do likewise, Tie patient" they said. M Our 
days of joy will conic.” 

Angered by its defeat* Russia encouraged 
the Serbs to continue their nationalistic 
propaganda against Austria-Hungary. It also 
induced Serbia and the other Balkan na¬ 
tions— Monte negro, Bulgaria, and GtCCcC— 
to put aside their feuds and to form an 
alliance known as the Balkan League. The 
little allies soon started a war with their 
hated former ruler, Turkey. In the First 
Balkan War, 1912-1913, they won a number 
of startling victories and forced Turkey to 
sue for peace. However, the victors soon 
began quarreling over the spoils and, in 1913* 
the Second Balkan War began. This time, 
Serbia led its allies to a victor} over Bulgaria. 

While the Balkan Wars raged, Europe 
lived in fear that some unfortunate incident 
might touch off a general conflict. The great 


powers* acting together as the Concert of 
Europe, held several meetings and drafted a 
number of peace proposals. However, the 
discussions revealed fundamental disagree¬ 
ments, Russia backed Serbia's territorial 
claims. Austria-Hungary opposed them in 
order to keep its little enemy from becoming 
too strong. In the end ? Serbia gained con¬ 
siderable new territory^. But Austrian op¬ 
position prevented it from acquiring an out¬ 
let to the sea. 

Outbreak of the First World War, 1914* 

Serbian nationalists, elated by their recent 
victories, greatly increased their agitation 
among their fellow Slavs in the Balkans, To 
combat this Serbian agitation, the heir to 
the Austro-Ilungarian throne, the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, and his wife made a 
visit to the troubled province of Bosnia. The 
results were tragic. In Sarajevo, the chief 
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city of that province, a young Bosnian stu¬ 
dent assassinated the royal couple. This 
proved to be the spark which exploded the 
European powder keg and set off the First 
World War 

The murders were committed on Austrian 
mil by an Austrian subject. But the plot it- 
sett had! I*ccn hatched in the Serbian capital 
by a Serbia [i nationalist society. After a 
hasty investigation, Austria-Hungary accused 
the government of Serbia of responsibility. 
It decided that the time had finallv come to 
crush that little country, which it considered 
a menace to its survival. 

First, Austria-Hungary secured a promise 
of support for its policy from its ally, Ger¬ 
many. Then it sent a harsh ultimatum to 
Serbia. Among other things, the Serbian gov¬ 
ernment was required to dissolve ail anti- 
Austrian societies, to dismiss all anti-Aus¬ 
trian officials, to punish all those involved in 
the assassination plot; and to permit Aus¬ 
trian representatives to supervise its actions, 
Jn its answer, Serbia denied responsibility' 
for the assassination. However, it accepted 
many of the Austrian demands and offered 
to submit the rest to arbitration, Austria- 
Hungary pronounced the reply unsatisfac¬ 
tory', On July 28, 1914, it declared war on 
Serbia, 

Throughout the crisis, European states¬ 
men had worked feverishly to preserve peace. 
They had made numerous suggestions for 
conferences or compromise agreements. 
Their efforts were in vain, for Austria-Hun¬ 
gary was determined to fight Serbia. The 
Austro-Hungarian government even turned 
down several last-minute peace proposals 
put forth by Germany. 

Spread of the Conflict. Austria-Hungary 
hoped for a small, “localized war,” However, 
Russia had previously warned that it would 
not allow that country HS to gobble up Serbia/' 


Following the Austrian declaration of war, 
the czar ordered that the Russian armies be 
mobilized along the Austrian and Genu an 
frontiers. Germany* considering this action 
a threat to its security, promptly sent an 
ultimatum to Russia. It demanded that the 
mobilization be stopped. When Russia re¬ 
fused, Germany declared war. In the mean¬ 
time, Germany had also asked France 
whether it would remain neutral in the event 
of a Russo-German conflict. When France 
gave an evasive answer, Germany also de¬ 
clared war on that power. 

Some years earlier, the German general 
staff had drafted a plan to smash France be¬ 
fore Russia could fully mobilize. This plan 
required their armies to pass through Bel- 
giuni, despite the fact that Belgian neutral¬ 
ity was guaranteed by an agreement among 
the powers (see p, 4+5). When German 
troops invaded that country. Great Britain 
decided to join its Entente partners and de¬ 
clared war on Germany, The conflict con¬ 
tinued to spread until it included not onlv 
most of the European nations but also many 
countries on other continents. Tt was truly a 
global conflict. 

The Question of Responsibility. Whose 
fault was the First World War? Historians 
have written many books on this subject 
and have reached many different conclu¬ 
sions. However, almost all agree that no 
country wanted a world war and none was 
Solely responsible for what occurred. Euro¬ 
pean civilization suffered* as we have already 
seen, from certain basic weaknesses—nation¬ 
alism, imperialism, militarism, secret al- 
liancesp and the lack of international order. 

I hese were responsible for the frequent 
crises of the prewar period. In the last 
analysis, it was these same conditions which 
in 1914 plunged Europe into a deadly con¬ 
flict from which it has never fully recovered. 
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Checking the tacts 

Ip Explain: Concert of Europe; Hague Con- 
ferenccs; Hague Court; pacifism; Triple A!' 
liance; Triple Entente; Moroccan crises; Bal¬ 
kan crises; ultimatum* 

2- What was the evidence of growing inter¬ 
national co-operation during the late nine¬ 
teenth and early twentieth centuries? 

3. Explain each of the following and tell why 
it was a reason for conflict among the 
European powers: nationalism- imperialism; 
militarism; secret alliances; lack of interna¬ 
tional order. 

4. List the members of the Triple Alliance and 
the Triple Entente. What reasons did each 
member nation have for joining the group 
it did? 

5. Why was the existence of the two rival 
diplomatic blocs a threat to European 
peace? 

6 How did the crises in Morocco and in the 
Balkans before 1914 bring Europe close 
to general conflict? How, in each case, was 
war averted? 

7. Why did Austria-Hungary declare war 
against Serbia in 1914? How was this local 
conflict transformed into a world war? 

Applying history 

1. How did international cooperation in eco¬ 
nomic* scientific, and cultural matters dur¬ 
ing the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries strengthen the forces that were 
seeking world peace? Why were the advo¬ 
cates of peace unable to prevent w p ar in 
1914? 

2. What were the main features of Bismarck's 
diplomatic system? How 1 did this svstem 



break dow-n after Bismarck's dismissal? 

3. ''Peace is likely to result when one power 
is stronger than other nations but is satis¬ 
fied with the territories it possesses.” What 
evidence to support this statement can be 
found in Bismarck's alliance system? in the 
experience of the nations of North America? 

4- Discuss and evaluate: 

a, No power wanted a world war. The con¬ 
flict resulted from a series of chance 
incidents and diplomatic blunders. 

b. Even If the Austrian archduke had not 
been assassinated* World War I would 
have occurred anyway. 

History and geography 

1- What important geographic advantage did 
the Triple Alliance have which the Triple 
Entente did not [map, p, 543)? 

2* What geographic factor threatened Ger¬ 
many's security if war broke out between the 
rival European blocs (map, p. 543)? 

Special activities 

L Consult an encyclopedia or other reference 
work* then report to the class on the 
achievements of the Hague Conferences of 
1899 and 1907. 

2, Draw a poster, sketch, or cartoon to show 
both the immediate and the underlying 
causes of the first world war, 

3- Write a series of newspaper headlines deal¬ 
ing with the important diplomatic events 
that led to the outbreak of World War I. 

4- Write an editorial on the outbreak of the 
war for a newspaper in France, Germany, 
or a then-neutral nation such as the United 
States. 
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WORLD WAR I, 


War is like a gigantic gambling game, in 
which the players stake their future on a 
number of untried and uncertain factors. 
This was especially true irf 1914. None of 
the great powers except Russia had engaged 
in a major conflict for more than a genera¬ 
tion, Yet both sides iverc confident that they 
would win a quick and easy victory. 

ITie Central Powers were Germany, Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary; and later Turkey and Bulgaria, 
(See map, p. S50.) Their hopes of victory 
rested mainly on the German army. Tire dis¬ 
cipline and morale of the Kaisers soldiers, 
the excellence of their equipment, and the 
quality of their officers made that army the 
world's strongest fighting force. Behind it was 
the production of Germany's great industries 
and the ingenuity of German scientists and 
engineers. Moreover, Germany's strategic ]o- 
cation in the center of Furope enabled it to 
shift troops quickly from one battle front to 
another. In recognition of this superiority, 
the other Central Powers quickly placed 
their armies under German direction to 
form a single powerful military machine. 

At the start of the war* the Allies included 
Russia, France, Great Britain, Serbia, Mon¬ 
tenegro, and Belgium. They were geographi¬ 
cally divided and were unable to achieve the 
same degree of cooperation a$ the Central 
Powers. On the other hand, there wcie sev¬ 


eral important factors favoring them. Fiance 
had a Erst-class army. The Russian forces, 
though poorly equipped and poorly led, .were 
larger than all of the enemy armies coni 
bined. Great Britain was one of the world's 
leading industrial powers The British fleet 
dominated the seas, and the Allies could 
draw on the British and French empires and 
on the neutral nations for supplies. As the 
war dragged on, many other countries rallied 
to their cause, including Japan, Italy, and the 
United States, In the end. the Allies over¬ 
whelmed their foes by sheer weight of num¬ 
bers. 

EARLY SUCCESSES OF THE 
CENTRAL POWERS 

The First Offensive, 1914, For most of the 
war* the Germans had the advantage of be¬ 
ing able to strike first. Their original plan 
was to knock out h ranee before the huge 
Russian armies could be fully mobilized. To 
avoid the strong French border fortifications, 
they attacked through neutral Belgium. The 
French, caLight by surprise* hastilv shifted 
their troops northward to stop the invaders, 
fortunately for them, the German com¬ 
mander failed to throw' his full strength into 
the main offensive. With the aid of a small 
British expeditionary force, the French 
stopper! the Germans at the Marne River, 
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only a few 1 miles from Paris (map, p, 550). 
For the moment* France was saved. 

Trench Warfare- Having failed to crush 
the French armies* the Germans were com¬ 
pelled to develop a new strategy. On the 
western front, from Switzerland to the North 
Sea, they dug trenches—zigzag lines of deep 
ditches connected with one another by un¬ 
derground tunnels, Tn front of the trenches 
were row's of barbed wire; in them were 
infantrymen armed with rifles and hand 
grenades on the flanks were machine-gun 
posts; and behind them was artillery, After 
some futile attempts to break through these 
formidable defenses, the Allies dug similar 
lines of trenches, Both sides then settled 
down to a long war. 

This situation was very favorable to the 
Germans. They held all of Belgium and the 
northeastern part of France. This large area 
contained valuable coal and iron mines and 
a number of important industries. Moreover, 
the fighting took place in France, which suf¬ 
fered heavy damage while Germany went 
unharmed. Needing only part of their 
strength to hold the western Allies, the Ger 
mans were able to move large forces to the 
east to deal with the growing Russian threat. 

The War in the East 1914-1915, Shortly 
after the start of the war, the Russians had 
launched powerful offensives against both 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. They had 
begun operations before they were fully men 
bilizcd, to relieve the heavy German pressure 
on France. Their haste proved costly. One 
Russian army was trapped and wiped out by 
the Germans in the marshes of Tan nen berg 
in East Prussia (map, p. 550). A second 
Russian army in East Prussia was defeated 
and forced to retreat. Other Russian forces 
continued to advance into Austria-Hungary 
until checked by German reinforcements 
from the western front. 


Early the next year, the Turks attacked 
the Russians from the rear. Soon after, the 
Germans and Austrians struck at the main 
Russian armies. The Central Powers won a 
series of impressive victories. They inflicted 
crippling losses on the Russians and drove 
them out of Austria-Hungary and Poland, 
With the aid of Bulgaria, which now en¬ 
tered the war* the Central Powers also suc¬ 
ceeded in crushing Serbia. r Fhe entire east¬ 
ern front seemed on the verge of collapse. 

Unsuccessful Offensives of the Western 
Powers, 1915. Meanwhile, the western Allis 
launched an expedition to force open the 
Straits, through which much-needed sup¬ 
plies might be sent to Russia. Their attempt, 
known as the Gallipoli Campaign, proved a 
disastrous failure. Three times the British 
and M Anzacs” (Australians and New Zea¬ 
landers) tried to smash or capture the Turk¬ 
ish forts. They' suffered heavy losses in ships 
and men and finally had to abandon the 
plan. The southern supply route to Russia 
remained dosed throughout the war. 

The French and British also tried to ease 
the pressure on Russia by repeated attacks 
on the German trench lines in the west. 
These offensives were repulsed with heavy 
casualties. Offensives were also launched by 
Italy which had been induced to join the 
Allies by secret promises of territory after 
the war. But the Italian army was not strong 
enough to break through Austria's defenses 
in the Alps, The weakness of the Allies in 
the west gave the Germans an opportunity 
to knock Russia out of the war. Instead, 
their high command made the mistake of 
renewing the attack against France. 

Stalemate, 1916. As the target of their 
new offensive, the Germans chose the 
strategic French fortress of Verdun. Bv at¬ 
tacking there, they hoped to "bleed the 
French white’ and to crack their morale. 
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The defenders were forced to give ground at 
first. However, they soon rallied to the battle 
cry ‘They shall not pass!” After four months 
of terrible slaughter the Germans had to 
give up their offensive. The western front 
remained unbroken. 

The Russians had used the breathing 
space to reorganize their forces. They then 
staged a sudden new attack against Austria- 
Hungary and gamed a good deal of territory 
before German reinforcements arrived to 
stall their drive. Rumania, impressed by the 
Russian victories and by Allied promises of 
territory* now entered the war. However* 
that country was quickly conquered bv the 
Germans, who profited greatly from its grain 


and oil. In the meantime, the British also 
launched a massive offensive along the 
So mine River in northern France. Tlicir at¬ 
tack netted them only small gains at very 
heavy cost. Eventually, it bogged down 
completely in the autumn mud. 

At the year's end* Russia was nearing ex¬ 
haustion both in man power and in equip- 
merit. Cannon shells were rationed, and sol¬ 
diers had to attack with bayonets because of 
the am munition shortage! In Great Britain, 
the prime minister was forced to resign. In 
France and Italy, people began to talk of 
surrender. However, the Central Powers had 
also suffered heavy losses and were feeling 
the strains of war, Though they had won 
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many battles, victory seemed a will-o’-the- 
wisp* as impossible to grasp as ever. 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE ALLIES 

I lie War at Sea. Soon after the outbreak 
of the war, the Allis had gained control of 
the seas. This enabled them to cut off and 
conquer Germany's colonies in Africa and 
the Far East, It also enabled them to open 
new fronts against the weaker Central 
Powers. They launched attacks on Bulgaria 
through Greece and on Turkey through 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, Most important 
of all, they were able to impose a blockade 
oil their foes in Europe. Foodstuffs and other 
essential commodities gradually became 
scarce in both Germany and Austria-Hun¬ 
gary. Though the war effort of these coun¬ 
tries was not seriously hampered, the peo¬ 
ple's morale began to decline. The longer 
the war continued, the more decisive Allied 
naval power proved to be. 

1 he Germans desperately sought counter- 
measures to break the Allied blockade. How¬ 
ever, their battle fleet was kept bottled up in 
its home ports by the more powerful British 
navy. Their fast cruisers, sent out to prey on 
Allied merchant ships, were hunted down 
one by one and sunk. It soon became clear 
that the only weapon which offered them 
am real hope of success w^as the submarine 
or is LNboat. T? 

Germany's Unrestricted Submarine War¬ 
fare. German submarines found it easy to 
slip through the Allied blockade and to at¬ 
tack Allied shipping. However, the sub¬ 
marine of that time was a frail craft. Even a 
freighter could sink it by shelling or ram¬ 
ming. Tor its own protection, it had to 
launch its torpedoes without warning. This 
Was a clear violation of international law, 
which required that the .safety 1 of passengers 


and crew j be guaranteed. Nevertheless, in 
February, 1915, the German government an¬ 
nounced its intention of engaging in unre¬ 
stricted submarine warfare. It argued that 
this policy was justified because the Allied 
blockade was also illegal. 

America's Entry into the War, April, 1917* 
C erm a ny s un res trioted su bn i a rine w a rfare 
aroused the hostility of the most powerful 
neutral nation, the United States. T he Amer¬ 
ican people were horrified when a submarine 
sank the gieat British passenger liner Lusi- 
ttimu, in May, 1915. Twelve hundred per¬ 
sons, including more than one hundred 
Americans, were drowned. Allied propa¬ 
gandists fanned this ill-feeling by spreading 
exaggerated storks of German atrocities in 
Belgium and other occupied countries. In 
the face of growing American anger, the 
Berlin government an non need that its sub¬ 
marines in the future would abide by the 
rules of international law. 

However, Germany was still determined 
to stop the Row 1 of American supplies to the 
Allies. German secret agents in this country 
stirred up strikes, blew up armament plants, 
and started fires on ships laden with war 
materials. A German plot was discovered to 
get Mexico to attack the United States if it 
entered the war against Germany. The 
elimas came when the German government 
announced, early in 1917, that it intended to 
resume unrestricted submarine warfare. Dim 
ing the next few weeks, a number of Amer¬ 
ican ships were sunk without warning. On 
April 6, 1917, the Congress of the United 
States, by an almost unanimous vote* de¬ 
clared w r ar on Germany* 

More A [lied Disasters, 1917, Before the 
United States could send military aid on a 
large scale, the Allies suffered still more de¬ 
feats. A huge Allied spring offensive on the 
western front was a bloody failure. Losses 
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were 50 heavy that part of the French army 
mutinied. The Italian army was touted by 
the Germans and Austrians at Caporetfo 
and had to be strengthened by Allied rein¬ 
forcements urgently needed elsewhere, Ger¬ 
man submarines sank so much Allied ship¬ 
ping that Great Britain for a time was in 
danger of starvation. Worst of all, revolu¬ 
tion broke out in Russia. A radical group, 
the Bolsheviks or Communists, seized power 
a few months later and made a separate 
peace with Germany, (For details, sec pp. 
S7&-579). Thereafter, the Germans could 
concentrate their main strength in the west. 

The Turning of the Tide^ Nevertheless, 
time was on the side of the Allies. Though 
they had suffered severe losses, they could 
now' count on America's ample manpower 
and resources. The Germans, on the other 
hand, had lost their best units in battle and 
were forced to use young boys and middle- 
aged men as replacements. On the home 
front* scarcities of food and raw r materials 
became steadily worse. 

The President of the United States, 
Woodrow Wilson, helped to weaken enemy 
morale by his idealistic speeches. He an¬ 
nounced that he favored a fair and just 
peace, "in the interest of the populations 
concerned/’ Moreover, in the spring of 1918, 
large numbers of American troops began to 
arrive in Europe. The sight of the fresh and 
weft-equipped newcomers boosted Allied 
confidence and weakened the w ill-to-fight of 
the battle-worn enemy. To save the situa¬ 
tion, the German high command determined 
to stake everything on one last, all-out drive 
for victory. 

Collapse of the Central Powers, 1918. The 

great German offensive struck the Allied 
lines with terrific force. For weeks it gained 
ground, though at extremely heavy cost. The 
Allies w r ere SO frightened that they finally 


united their armies under one commander, 
General Ferdinand Foch of France. Under 
his direction, they finally succeeded in stop¬ 
ping the Germans in the Second Battle of 
the Marne. The Allies then promptly began 
a powerful counteroffensive ol their own r At¬ 
tacking without a letup, the) cracked the 
Germans' main defenses and forced them 
back toward the Belgian frontier. Other 
Allied drives, in the Balkans and in Asia 
Minor, were also successful. 

By the early autumn of 1918, the Central 
Powers realized that the end had come, 
Bulgaria surrendered to an Allied force 
which had invaded it from Greece, Turkey, 
cut off from outside help T soon followed suit. 
Austria-Hungary., menaced by an Italian in¬ 
vasion and by revolts of its subject national¬ 
ities, gave up a few days later. In Germany, 
a revolution broke out, the emperor was 
forced to abdicate* and the new government 
agreed to an armistice. On November 11, 
1918, more than four years after the fatal 
shots were fired in Bosnia, World War 1 
finally came to an end. 

Costs of the War. The First World War 
was a total war, in which many nations 
pitted all their resources against one another. 
Vast numbers of men were drafted for mili¬ 
tary service. To equip^ transport, and supply 
them required the efforts of other armies of 
workers on the home front. Factories turned 
out millions of tons of steel and explosives. 
Scientists and engineers developed deadly 
new weapons like the airplane, tank, and 
poison gas. For ycais, the energies of man¬ 
kind were directed mainly to killing and 
destruction. The results were terrible be¬ 
yond belief. 

Altogether, 65 F O0G,O0O men hore arms dur¬ 
ing the war, Of these, about 9 F 0OO,GGO lost 
their lives. Approximately 21,000*000, almost 
one third of the total number, were crippled 
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or wounded. In many European countries, it 
was hard to find a family which did not 
mourn the loss or injury of a loved one. 
Civilian casualties: were also very heavy + 
With young men taken from the farms and 
large areas damaged by the fighting, it was 
impossible to raise enough food for Europe's 
huge population. Despite generous aid from 
the United States, large numbers died of 
famine or epidemics during the war and in 
the troubled postwar period. 

The economic costs were also staggering. 
A vast sum—approximately SI fifixfWO.CKW^OOO 
—was spent on armies and war materials. 
This figure was greatly increased by indirect 
costs, such as medical care for disabled 
veterans, pensions for widows and orphans, 
and interest on war bonds. Still another cost 
was the war damage to property which was 
estimated at about 5150,000,000,000. The 
possessions which families had accumulated 
through years of hard work were destroyed 
in a few hours. Priceless treasures, such as 
Cathedrals and libraries, were lost to future 
generations. 


Impossible to measure were the moral 
costs of the war. By teaching people to hate 
and to kill their fellow men, it undermined 
the foundations of law and order on which 
civilization is built. For many years, crime 
and immorality increased all over the wmld. 
Worse still, the seeds of hatred, spread on 

the fertile soil of defeat and nourished bv 

* 

poverty, threatened some day to sprout into 
a new crop of deadly conflicts, 

A Few Beneficial Results, What did the 
world gain in return? The leading democratic 
nations emerged victorious. The threat of 
German militarism was ended, at least for a 
time. The war also speeded many other 
changes which had long been brewing. Three 
autocratic monarchs—the e?,ar of Russia and 
the emperors of Germany and Austria-Hun¬ 
gary—were forced to abdicate. The sultan of 
Turkey followed them a few years later. The 
empires they* had ruled disappeared, and 
many of the subject nationalities were inde¬ 
pendent. By strengthening the forces of free¬ 
dom and democracy. World War I seemed 
the beginning of a period of new progress. 
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Checking the facts 

1. Explains First Battle of the Marne; trench 
warfare; Battle of Tanncnberg; Gallipoli 
Campaign; Battle of Verdun; Battle of the 
Somme; U-boat; unrestricted submarine war¬ 
fare; sinking of the Lusifunia; Second Battle 
of the Marne; total war; armistice, 

2 r Identify: Central Powers; Allied Powers; 
Marshal Foch, 

3. List in parallel columns the military ad¬ 
vantages of each side at the start of the 
First World War, Why was British sea 
power an important asset for the Allies? 

4. Describe the major military developments 
from 19 H to 1917 on the western front; 
on the eastern front; at sea, 

5. Discuss the major reasons that caused the 
United States to declare war an Germany. 
What were the important results of Amer¬ 
ica's entry into the war? 

6. Why did the Central Powers finally sl ir 
render in the autumn of 1918? 

7^ What were the human,, economic, and moral 
costs of the First World War? 

Applying history 

1. The German government in 1914 justified 
its delation of Belgium^ neutrality by 
contending that it was acting in self-de¬ 
fense. Do you agree or disagree with this 
argument? How did this action help the Al¬ 
lied propaganda against Germany? 

2. How did Russia’s backward econo my con¬ 
tribute to its defeats during World War 1? 
How might this weakness have been offset 
if the Allies had been victorious in the 
Gallipoli Campaign? 

3. Explain the statement. "The United States 
waged neutrality' against Germany.” Might 
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the United States have stayed out of the 
war if it had adopted a more conciliatory 
policy toward the Kaiser's government? 
Explain, 

4, Why is World War I considered the first 
“total war M in modem history? 

History ond geography 

1. Locate {map, p, S5G): Bulgaria; Serbia; 
Montenegro; Belgium; Battle of the Marne; 
North Sea; Battle of Tannenberg; the 
Straits; Battle of Gallipoli; Battle of Ver¬ 
dun; Rumania; Mesopotamia; Palestine; 
Battle of Capotctbo. 

2. Why were the Central Powers easily able 
to blockade European Russia's most im¬ 
portant ports (map, p. S5G)? How would 
Allied control of the Straits have helped to 
solve this problem? 

>. On evidence from the map on pp. 170-171,, 
give geographical reasons for Germany's 
violation of Belgium's neutrality; the rapidly 
shifting battle lines in eastern Europe; the 
Italians* failure to break through the Austro- 
Hungarian defenses. 

Specipl activities 

1, Draw a war poster For either the Allies or 
the Central Powers to arouse public opinion 
against the enemy. Discuss the harmful efi 
fects such wartime propaganda was likely to 
have after the war. 

2. Read to the class accounts of one of the 
great battles of World War I or of life in the 
trenches between battles. 

Debate- If President Wilson had maintained 
a strict policy of neutrality, this country 
would have succeeded in keeping out of 
World War I. 
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AFTER WORLD WAR 



Iei otic respect, ihe nations which tost the 
war were perhaps more fortunate than the vic¬ 
tors, They did not have to make the peace, 
tor the task of rebuilding Europe after four 
long years of fighting ms almost like putting 
Humpty Dumpty together again after his 
fall. Relief supplies had to be rushed to the 
inhabitants of devastated and disease-stricken 
areas. Peace terms had to be drafted for the 
defeated countries. Boundaries had to be 
drawn for the new nations which emerged 
from the wreckage of the Austro-Hungarian 
and Russian empires. Efforts had to be made 
to deal with the revolutions and minor wars 
which were everywhere breaking out. Amid 
all this turmoil and confusion, the Allies 
met in Paris to lay the foundations for a 
lasting peace. 

THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 
AND THE TERMS OF PEACE 

The Paris Peace Conference, 1919-1920. 

llic Paris Peace Conference was the largest 
and most distinguished diplomatic gather¬ 
ing in history. It was composed of the lead¬ 
ing statesmen of all the Allied nations, each 
accompanied by a host of advisers and ex¬ 
perts. Contrary to custom, the defeated na¬ 
tions were not allowed to send any repre¬ 
sentatives, or even to present their views, 
until the close of the Conference, The Allies, 


mindful of the role played by Talleyrand at 
the Congress of Vienna (see p. 356), re¬ 
ceived the enemy representatives only after 
the final terms of peace were settled and 
ready to be signed. 

There were not many formal meetings of 
the Conference, Instead, problems were 
referred to special committees* where the 
delegates concerned could argue their ease. 
The final decisions were made* as usual, by 
the great powers. Of these, Italy and Japan 
played a relatively small role at the Con¬ 
ference, The main responsibility for making 
the peace rested on the "Big Three/* the 
leaders of the world's most powerful nations 
—the United States, France, and Great 
Britain, 

The Big Three, 'File United States was 
represented by the scholarly * idealistic Presi¬ 
dent Wilson, A former history professor, Wil¬ 
son considered problems from a long-range 
point of view. Re favored a "peace without 
victory/ 1 instead of the harsh terms usually 
Imposed on defeated nations. In his famous 
wartime statement, the Fourteen Points* he 
had bid down a specific program to elimi¬ 
nate the basic causes of war. The American 
President called for an end to secret diplo¬ 
macy* armament races, and imperialist 
rivalries. To deal with the problem of 
minority nationalities, he urged the prin¬ 
ciple of national self-determination—that 
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cadi nationality be allowed to decide its 
own future status. Finally, to create a sys¬ 
tem of international order* he proposed that 
a general association of nations be estab¬ 
lished with the power to settle international 
disputes. 

The leader of the French delegation was 
the cynical Premier Ckmenceau* whose 
sharp tongue and pen had earned him the 
nickname ,J The Tiger." Clcmcncean, above 
all else* was anxious to achieve security for 
France. Twice within his lifetime, the Ger¬ 
mans had invaded his homeland. To end 
fmever this menace, he planned to crush 
Germany and to assure Frances position as 
the strongest power on the continent. The 
French Premier bitterly attacked Wilson's 

Clemencecjy insisted thar the Germon peace 
treaty be Signed in the Hall of Mirrors of the 
Palace of Versailles, the roam In which the Ger¬ 
man Empire had been proclaimed in 1871. 


proposals, many of which were almost di¬ 
rectly contrary to his own. 

Great Britain's spokesman* the clever and 
skillful Prime Minister Lloyd George* occu¬ 
pied a very favorable position. Steering a 
middle course between the two opponents, 
he worked out many of the compromises 
which were finally adopted, Lloyd George 
supported most of Wilsons proposals in 
principle. But he insisted that Great Britain* 
France* and the other Allies were entitled to 
enemy territories in accordance with the 
secret treaties which they had signed during 
the war. He also insisted that Germany be 
made to pay reparations—compensation for 
the losses and damages suffered by the Allies, 

The Peace Treaty with Germany. In all* 
there were five separate peace treaties. First, 
and most important, was the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles imposed on Germany, That country 
lost about one-tenth of its territory' and 
population in Europe. Alsace and Lorraine 
were returned to France. Several small border 
districts were transferred to Belgium and 
Denmark. A large area in the east was given 
to the new country of Poland, This in¬ 
cluded the “Polish Corridor*" which cut 
Germany into two parts in order to give the 
Poles an outlet to the sea. The city of Dan¬ 
zig, the natural port for this region* was 
taken from Germany and placed under in¬ 
ternational control. In addition to these 
losses in Europe* all of German vs colonies 
were taken away and divided among the 
victors. 

The I reaty of Versailles contained a num¬ 
ber of other important provisions. Germanv* 
along with the other Central Powers, had to 
admit responsibility’ for having caused the 
war. It was therefore obligated to pav repara¬ 
tions for all the damage it liad done, ft was 
permitted to have only a very small army and 
navy. It agreed to let the Allies place on trial 
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those German officers, including the Kaiser 
himself* who had ' committed acts in viola¬ 
tion of the laws and customs of war/' Finally, 
as a guarantee that the peace terms would 
be carried ouh Allied troops were to occupy 
a large section of west Germany, the Rhine¬ 
land, for a period of fifteen years. 

As Wilson had feared, the German people 
deeply resented the treaty. On the other 
hand, Glemenctau and the French were 
also displeased. Germany was not really 
crushed, ft remained suj^erior to France in 
manpower, resources, and industry. By 
striking a compromise between the two op¬ 
posing views, the Treaty of Versailles left 
Germany angry and humiliated, but still 
strong enough to hope for a war of revenge. 

The Other Peace Agreements. Far worse 
W3S the fate of the once mighty Dual Mon¬ 
archy. In the last days of the war, Austria- 
Hungary simply fell apart as tire subject 
nationalities proclaimed their independence. 
Ihe Czechs and Slovaks created the new 
nation of Czechoslovakia. The South Slavs 
united with Serbia to form the new King¬ 
dom of Yugoslavia. The Austrian Poles 
joined with the Poles formerly under Rus¬ 
sian and German rule to restore an inde¬ 
pendent Poland. (Sec map, p. 558 ,) 

ITic Paris Peace Conference formally 
recognized these changes in the peace 
treaties with Austria and Hungary. In ac¬ 
cordance ivrih the secret treaties, it also 
awarded large territories to Italv and 
Rumania. Austria and Hungary were left 
as two small, separate, landlocked nations. 
Both were disarmed and required to pay 
reparations. rhough many Austrians wanted 
to join Germany, union of the two countries 
was forbidden. 

Bulgaria likewise lost some territory. It 
was also disarmed and had to pav repara¬ 
tions. A similar treaty was drawn up for 


Turkey. But a new nationalist government 
came into power. It fought against accept¬ 
ance of the treaty and finally managed to 
obtain better tenns {see p! 568 ). Even 
so, Turkey was shorn of all its former pos¬ 
sessions and became a small nation in Asia 
Minor. 

Treatment of Russia. One of the most 

difficult problems confronting the peace con¬ 
ference was what to do about Russia. Orig¬ 
inally, Russia had been one of the Allied 
powers. But the Bolshevik government, 
which had seized control dining the war, 
had signed a separate peace with Germany. 
It had also denounced the secret treaties and 
had refused to recognize the large foreign 
debts of the czarist government. Most im¬ 
portant, it was busily engaged in spreading 
Communist propaganda in central Europe. 

.-Vs a result, the Allies were very hostile to 
the Bolshevik government. They refused to 
admit its representatives to the peace con¬ 
ference. They also recognized the independ¬ 
ence of five nations—Poland, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, and Finland—which had 
freed themselves from Russian rule. Tire 
new nations were strongly anti-Bolshevik in 
character. It was hoped that they would 
serve as a quarantine " to prevent the spread 
of communism. 

Progressive Features of the Peace Treaties. 
Although the peace treaties eon tallied many 
violations of President Wilson's principle^ 
they also included a number of enlightened 
provisions which were inserted at his in¬ 
sistence, The frontiers of the “New Europe" 
were drawn mainly on the basis of national' 
ity. Plebiscites, or special elections, were ar¬ 
ranged in doubtful areas to enable the in¬ 
habitants to decide for themselves the exact 
boundary lines. As a result of these policies 
the number of minority groups within F.uro- 
pean nations was greatly reduced. Moreover, 
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the remaining minorities were protected by 
special treaties which guaranteed them equal 
rights with the majority. The peacemakers 
thereby hoped to eliminate the nationalistic 
conflicts which had long been a threat to 
peace. 

Another enlightened Feature of the peace 
treaties was the special arrangement made 
for the former German colonics and the ter¬ 


ritories taken from Turkey. These were 
divided among Great Britain, France, Bel¬ 
gium* and various other Allied countries. 
However* they did not become mere colonial 
possessions. Instead, they were granted a 
new status as mandates, that is, territories 
held in trust. The powers promised to gov¬ 
ern the mandates in the interests of the na¬ 
tive population and to prepare the more ad- 
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vaneed peoples for early independence. A 
special international body, the Mandates 
Commission, was created to supervise their 
administration. Because of its efforts to help 
the natives, the mandates system marked an 
important step forward in modern imperial¬ 
ism. 

The most idealistic feature of the Paris 
peace settlement was the creation of a new 
international organization, the League of 
Nations. President Wilson had agreed to 
many compromises in the peace treaties in 
order to secure its acceptance, llie League 
was authorized to settle problems arising 
from the treaties and to revise them as cir¬ 
cumstances required, ft was also assigned 
many other functions in order to fulfill its 
long-term task, the building of a lasting 
peace. Details of the League of Nations will 
he discussed in a later unit. 

THE FAILURE TO ACHIEVE PEACE 

i4 The Fcace That Failed/ 1 Only twenty 
years after the peace treaties were signed, 
the world was plunged into a second and 
even more destructive conflict. It has there¬ 
fore become customsry to refer to the Paris 
peace settlement as "the peace that foiled. 1 ' 
To a considerable extent, this failure was the 
fault of the victors. Because of their op¬ 
posing viewpoints, they drafted treaties 
which neither crushed nor won over the 
defeated nations. Then they began to quar¬ 
rel among themselves and failed to enforce 
the peace terms they had imposed. By rea¬ 
son of their inability to work together, the 
nations which had won the war eventually 
lost the peace. 

Sore Spots of the Peace. From the start, 
Germany was the most dangerous foe of the 
peace settlement. The German people re¬ 
ferred to the Treaty of Versailles as a "dic¬ 


tated peace 1 ' because they had had no part 
in drafting it and had been forced to sign 
it by Allied threats. They denied that Ger¬ 
many and the other Central Powers were 
solely responsible for causing the war. They 
objected to the payment of reparations, the 
restrictions on their armed forces, and the 
loss of their colonial empire. Above all T they 
resented the loss of the Polish Corridor and 
the other territories inhabited by Germans. 

The other defeated nations had similar 
grievances. Austria, deprived of most of its 
former territory and natural resources, faced 
bankruptcy and starvation, Hungary loudly 
protested the transfer to Rumania of a 
region inhabited by many Magyars, Bulgaria 
was unhappy because it had been deprived 
of access to the sea. 

To make matters worse, two of the former 
Allied Powers were also dissatisfied with the 
peace settlement. Russia's new Bolshevik 
government was angered by its large terri¬ 
torial losses and by its treatment as a kind 
of international outlaw. Italy was hostile 
because it did not gain all the territory w hich 
it had hoped to receive for entering the war. 
These two countries, like the former Central 
Powers, were determined to revise the peace 
terms. 

The peace settlement also gave rise to 
various other types of problems. The crea¬ 
tion of many new nations in central Europe 
meant still more rivalries, still more boundary' 
lines to quarrel over, and still more tariffs to 
interrupt the flow of trade. Moreover, most 
of the new' nations aroused the hostility' of 
their subject nationalities by violating the 
minorities treaties. In central Europe, at 
least* national self-determination failed to 
provide a durable basis for peace. 

Disunity of the Victors. To preserve the 
peace settlement, the remaining Allies had 
to stick closely together. Instead, they soon 
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began to drift apart. First to break away was 
the United States, When President Wilson 
returned from Europe, he met with a storm 
of criticism. Some of his critics denounced 
the Paris peace settlement as an excessively 
harsh peace; others denounced it as too 
"soft." Still others, the isolationists, attacked 
the League of Notions on the ground that it 
was a "super-government" and that it would 
“entangle us in Europe’s troubles/’ Many 
Republican leaders also opposed the Demo¬ 
cratic President's policies for reasons of part)’ 
polities—in order to win votes in the ap¬ 
proaching presidential election. 

The opposition was strong enough to keep 
the Senate from ratifying the Treat) 1 of 
Versailles and joining the League of Nations. 
In the presidential election of 1920, the Re¬ 
publicans also won a landslide victory. The 
United States then made a separate peace 
with Germany. It refused even to recognize 
the existence of the League of Nations. The 
new administration returned to the prewar 
poliev of isolation* that is, of taking no 
direct part in Europe's affairs. 

The French, unable now to count on 
American support, were more frightened 
than ever that Germany might rise again. 
The British, on the other hand, felt secure 
because Germany was no longer a naval or 
colonial rival. They- failed to understand why 
the French continued to fear their neighbor 
even after it had been weakened and dis¬ 
armed!. Moreover, British businessmen, 
anxious to increase their trade, became more 
and more interested in Germany's economic 
recovery. This difference in attitude led to 
an open .split between the two powers. 

German Evasions of the Peace Terms. 
The dangers of Allied disunity soon became 
apparent. Germany profited by ignoring or 
violating the treaty terms. For example, the 
Allies were supposed to try a large number 


of war criminals. The German government 
refused to turn them over. Instead, it 
brought a few of the worst offenders to trial 
itself. When they pleaded that they had 
acted under orders in defense of the Father- 
bnd p the courtroom audience burst into 
cheers. Only a handful of the accused were 
found guilty, and they were given light 
sentences. 

The Germans also found ways to evade 
the military restrictions of the peace treaty. 
Despite the presence of Allied officials, they 
secretly built up their strength. The German 
general staff* though outlawed by the treatyv 
continued to exist. The small German anny 
was carefully chosen* and the soldiers were 
thoroughly trained as future officers. For- 
hidden to build any large battleships* the 
Germans designed warships of a new type- 
smaller yet so powerful that they became 
known as "pocket battleships." Germany 
was not allowed to manufacture submarines 
or military aircraft* yet German experts 
carried on secret experiments in Russia and 
in other countries. 

The Reparations Problem, x^llied disunity 
also made it possible for Germany to 
escape payment of reparations. Hie Paris 
Peace Conference had been unable to agree 
on the amount Germany should be forced 
to pay. Instead, it turned the problem over 
to a body of experts* the Reparations Conn 
mission. That body finally decided on the 
very large sum of 531*000,000.000, to be paid 
over a period of forty-two years. The Ger¬ 
mans soon fell behind in their payments 
and asked to have them reduced. Their re¬ 
quest led to new disputes among the vic¬ 
tors. 

Great Britain suggested a compromise. 
During and immediately after the war, the 
Allies had borrowed large sums— about 
510,000*000,000 in all— from the American 
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government. The British government now 
proposed that the United St sites should can¬ 
cel these war debts and that reparations 
should be reduced. The United States re- 
feeted this proposal. It insisted that there 
was no connection between reparations and 
war debts, that the Allies must pay regard¬ 
less of what Germany did. 

The Occupation of the Ruhr, 1923. The 
French, supported by the Belgians and 
Italians, then took action to force Germany 
to pay in full French troops occupied the 
Ruhr Valley s the industrial heart of Ger¬ 
many, The German government replied by 
stopping reparations completely. It also 
catled on the people of the Ruhr to adopt a 
policy of ^passive resistance 1 ' against the 
French. In answer to this appeal, the in¬ 
habitants went on strike or suddenly dis¬ 
covered that they were '"too sick to work-' P 

The French tried to break Germany's re- 
sistance by force. They imported thousands 
of foreign workers and attempted to estab¬ 
lish a separate republic in the Rhindand- 
This tug of war between the two powers had 
disastrous results, Germany's economy col¬ 
lapsed completely and France too went 
through a severe financial crisis. All of Em 
rope suffered as a result; 

Attempted Solutions. Great Britain and 
the other powers finally stepped in to break 
the deadlock. At their suggestion, a com¬ 
mittee of bankers and economists—headed 
by an American financier, Charles G, Dawes 
—was appointed to restudy the reparations 
problem. This committee soon succeeded in 
working out a satisfactory compromise 
Germany agreed to resume reparations pay 
ments. Though its total obligation remained 
unchanged, its payments were cut in half 
and it received a large international loan to 
help restore its economy, France agreed to 
withdraw its troops from the Ruhr, 


fn the next few yean, Germany floated 
numerous Other loans abroad, mainly in the 
United States. With this foreign aid, it w r as 
able to make its payments to the Allies. The 
latter, in turn, used this money to pay the 
installments on their war debts to the United 
States. Nevertheless, the Germans continued 
to complain. In 1929, still another commit¬ 
tee-headed by another American, Owen D. 
Young—was appointed to reexamine the 
reparations question. On its recommenda¬ 
tion, the powers agreed to a sizable reduction 
in Germany's total obligation, from about 
$33,000,000,000 to about $8,000,000,000. 

The End of Reparations. In 1929+ the 
same year that the Young Committee drew 
up its report, a terrible economic depression 
began. The entire flimsy structure of post¬ 
war international finance collapsed. Ger¬ 
many found it impossible to secure new 
loans abroad. It could not make payments 
on reparations or even on its past loans. The 
Allies then stopped paying their w^ar debts 
to the United States. Several attempts to 
agree on new arrangements failed com¬ 
pletely, In 1932 h the German government 
announced that it could not and would not 
pay any more reparations. 

As it finally worked out, Germany paid 
Only a small fraction of the amount orig¬ 
inally imposed. Even this came, in effect, 
from the pockets of the Americans and the 
other foreigners who lent money to Ger¬ 
many and were not repaid. However, the 
effort to collect reparations had many ha mi' 
fu] effects. It upset normal trade relations 
and threw' Europe's economy completely out 
ol gear. It widened the split between Great 
Britain and France and strengthened the 
spirit of isolationism in the United States. 
Worst of all, it made the Germans bitterly 
resentful of the peace treaty and more de¬ 
termined than ever to throw' off its chains. 
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Checking the fads 

1. Explain Paris Peace Conference; Four¬ 
teen Points; national self-determination; 
secret treaties Treat) of Versailles; repaid 
tions; minorities treaties; mandate system; 
League of Nations; ‘dictated peace'; war 
debts; occupation of the Ruhr- 

2, identify; L Big Three”; Ckmeneeau; Wil- 
son; Lloyd George; war criminals, 

1 Why did the Allied statesmen at Paris find 
it so difficult to draft a peace settlement 
after World War I? 

4 r What were the main provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty with Germany? of the 
treaties with the other Central Powers? 

5, Why were Italy and Russia dissatisfied with 
the peace settlement? 

6, Why did the United States Senate refuse to 
ratify the peace treaties? 

7, What disagreements developed between 
Great Britain and France during the early 
postwar years? What were the consequences 
of these disagreements? 

8, Describe briefly the history of the repara¬ 
tions problem "from 1919 to 19 >2, 

Applying history 

1. "The Treaty of Versailles was neither suf* 
fteicntly harsh to crush the Germans nor 
sufficiently conciliatoiy to induce them to 
accept defeat/" Explain this statement- 
Why was it likely that such a compromise 
treaty would lead to trouble? 

2, Explain why the French called Clcmcnccau 
P£re de la Victoiw (Father of the Victory) 
after the armistice and Ferd de fd Vietoire 
(Loser of the Victory; after the Paris Peace 
Conference, Why was the French statesman 
obliged to accept a more lenient peace 
settlement than he favored? 

1 Why was the Paris Peace Conference called 
""the executor of the Habsburg estate 1 '? How 
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did President Wilson's principle of national 
selfdotcmiinatiou strengthen the forces 
for disunity in central Europe? 

4, What did French critics of the Treaty of 
Versailles mean when they said, "The Eng¬ 
lish Channel is broader than the Rhine ? 
How docs this statement help explain the 
disagreements between Great Britain and 
France over the treatment of Germany after 
the war? 

5- Should the Allies have set such a high sum 
for German reparations? Should the United 
States have insisted that the Allies pay their 
war debts in full? Explain your answers. 

6, Why did the United States adopt a policy 
of isolation from European affairs after 
World War I? How did America’s stand 
affect the functioning of the League of Na¬ 
tions? 

History and geography 

L Locate (map, p r 558): Alsace-Lorraine; 
Danzig; Czechoslovakia; Yugoslaiia; Poland; 
Austria; Hungary; Bulgaria; Lithuania: Lat¬ 
via; Estonia; Finland; Rumania. 

2, List and locate the new nations which ap¬ 
peared in Europe after World War \ (map, 
p, 5S8). To what nations had these terri¬ 
tories belonged earlier? 

T Locate the M Polish Corridor"' (map, p- 
558), What geographic reason was offered 
by the Allied statesmen at Paris for sepa¬ 
rating East Prussia from the rest of Ger¬ 
many? 

Spedol activities 

1. Prepare a class report on the life of Wood 
row Wilson, David Lloyd George, or 
Georges Ckmeneeau, 

2. Debate: If television had existed in 1919, 
President Wilson might have won his fight 
for ratification of the peace treaties. 
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During World War l t people in many 
countries believed that peace would usher in 
a long period of prosperity and progress. 
Government leaders strengthened this feel¬ 
ing in speeches designed to raise popular 
morale. Prime Minister Lloyd George, for 
example, promised to make Great Britain “a 
Et place for heroes to live in” President 
Wilson predicted a world that would be 
made “safe for democracy*” However, the 
optimistic spirit reflected in such statements 
was shattered by developments soon after 
the armistice. 

POSTWAR POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC CHANGES 

Democratic Advances, For a time after 
the war ended, it seemed that the Allied 
statesmen's confidence in the future might 
be justified. The autocratic empires of cen¬ 
tral and eastern Europe collapsed. Germany 
and most of the new nations became demo¬ 
cratic republics. Universal male suffrage was 
introduced throughout the continent. In 
many countries, women also gained the 
right to vote. 

Democracy w r as strengthened in other 
ways. In parts of central and eastern Europe* 


the large estates were divided among the 
peasants. In industrial countries, the labor 
shortage during the war strengthened the 
bargaining position of the workers. They re¬ 
ceived higher wages and, in some places, a 
voice in the management of industry. The 
war benefited women by opening to them 
many new fields of employment. 

Economic Difficulties, On the Other hand, 
the war left in its wake numerous serious 
economic problems, Governments staggered 
under a crushing burden of debt, Business- 
men had to shift from wartime to peacetime 
production. In many eases, they found it dif¬ 
ficult or even impossible to regain their 
former markets. Millions of war workers and 
returning veterans had trouble in finding 
new jobs. 

Inflation was another problem resulting 
from the war. Governments, unable to meet 
their expenses through taxation, borrowed 
heavily and printed large amounts of paper 
money. The value of this money dropped 
rapidly, and prices rose accordingly. In a few 
extreme casts,, as in Germany and Hungary, 
inflation continued until the currency be¬ 
came completely worthless. However, in 
most countries, governments succeeded in 
putting on the brakes. They cut expenses, 
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balanced the budget, and stabilized the value 
of their money. Prices dropped suddenly, 
and there was a short period of hard times 
until business adjusted to the new condi¬ 
tions. 

For the nest few years, most nations cm 
joyed a considerable measure of prosperity. 
Then, in 1929, the world was plunged into 
a terrible economic depression. International 
trade shrank to about half of its former 
value. Factories shut down and many mil¬ 
lions were thrown out of work. Farmers 
were unable to sell their produce, while peo¬ 
ple in the cities starved. Governments re¬ 
sorted to all sorts of desperate measures to 
cope with these problems. After several 
years, the world gradually began to pull out 
of the Great Depression. However, its re¬ 
covery was cut short by the outbreak of the 
Second World War. 

The Threat to Democracy. The troubled 
economic conditions in the period between 
the two world wars weakened democracy in 
many countries. People were disappointed by 
the sharp contrast between wartime promises 
and conditions a$ they actually existed. 
Many put the blame on the existing demo¬ 
cratic governments and turned to radical 
anti capitalistic movements. In some coum 
tries, including Great Britain and France, the 
Socialists became so strong that thev w r ere 
able to take office. The Communists, w r ho 
were even more shrill in their denunciations 
of democracy and capitalism, also won many 
converts. However, in no country except 
Russia did they succeed in establishing con¬ 
trol. 

The growth of radicalism frightened the 
conservative upper classes. Many of them 
lost faith in democracy. To safeguard their 
lives and property^ thev 1 looked for help to a 
new form of government called Fascism, 
which promised to crush not only the radi¬ 


cals but the liberal movement as well Fascist 
dictators gained power in a number of na¬ 
tions, notably in Italy and Germany, (For 
details, see Unit 14.) However, all of the 
older and more experienced democracies 
managed to survive. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN THE WESTERN 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONS 

Conservative Control in Great Britain. 
Great Britain, though one of the victor 
powers, found itself in a critical economic 
position at the close of the war. In order to 
pay for essential imports of food and raw 
materials, it had been forced to sell a large 
share of its foreign investments and had in¬ 
curred a heavy debt to the United States. 
British manufacturers, compelled to produce 
arms and other goods needed at home, had 
lost many of their export markets to their 
competitors in other nations. Even after the 
war was ovcr T some British industries, espe¬ 
cially coal-mining and shipbuilding, suffered 
hard times for years. Large numbers of 
workers could not find fobs and had to be 
supported by the government. 

The three main political parties sought to 
solve these problems in different ways. The 
Liberals wanted to return to free trade (pp. 
48S-4S9) and the other traditional policies 
under which Britain had grown great. The 
Conservatives advocated protective tariffs, 
lower property taxes, and direct government 
aid to business. The Lahoritcs favored a So¬ 
cialist program designed to help the lower 
classes. They wanted government ownership 
of important industries* a much broader sys¬ 
tem of social insurance* and higher taxes on 
the rick 

Hie first postwar government was a coali¬ 
tion of Liberals and Con servarives, headed 
by Lloyd George. To promote economic re- 
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CO very T it signed favorable trade treaties with 
other countries. It also tried to protect Brit¬ 
ish manufactures from unfair foreign com¬ 
petition. However, these measures failed to 
restore prosperity. The Conservatives with¬ 
drew' their support and Lloyd George was 
forced to resign in 1922. Thereafter, the 
Liberal party declined steadily in importance. 
Many of its upper-class members turned to 
the Conservatives* who became the domi¬ 
nant part} during the postwar period. Many 
workers* small shopkeepers, and intellectuals 
went over to Labor* which now became the 
second largest party in the country'. 

Except for a short-lived Labor cabinet in 
1924* the Conservatives held power for the 
nest half-dozen years. Economic conditions 
in Great Britain gradually improved and un¬ 
employment diminished. However, the Con¬ 
servatives lost considerable popular support 
by their actions against organized labor. 
They broke up a large-scale strike, the Gen¬ 
eral Strike of 1926* and passed a law re¬ 
stricting the activities of trade unions. 

Following the next election* in 1929* the 
Laborites, under Ramsay MacDonald* were 
able to form their second cabinet. But, as in 
1924. they lacked a majority' in Parliament 
and had to depend on the Liberals for sup¬ 
port. T3ic result was that they were unable 
to put through any of their Socialist pro¬ 
posals, Moreover, the Great Depression be 
gan at this time and soon gave rise to an 
alarming financial crisis. In 1931 r the Labor 
cabinet disagreed on the measures to be¬ 
taken and was compelled to resign. 

Prime Minister MacDonald then formed 
a national government* containing members 
of a]] three parties. This government was 
dominated by the Conservatives, who sup¬ 
plied most of its support in Parliament, In 
order to avert national bankruptcy, it cut 
salaries of government workers and payments 


to the unemployed. To improve Great 
Britain's trade position, it lowered the value 
of the British currency* introduced protec¬ 
tive tariffs, and strengthened the economic 
ties with the dominions. These policies 
helped to restore public confidence. lIow r - 
ever, Great Britain came out of the depres¬ 
sion only after a new' armaments race began. 

Growing Class Conflicts in France. 
France, like Great Britain, lost heavily as a 
result of the war. Its casualties were the 
largest of any warring nation in proportion 
to population, and it suffered the greatest 
devastation. During most of the postwar 
period, it was confronted with serious eco¬ 
nomic problems. To make matters worse* it 
continued to suffer from its unstable system 
of government. 

During the early postwar years of 1919- 
1924* the government w^as based cm a coali¬ 
tion of conservative and moderate parties. 
Expecting to be repaid by German repara¬ 
tions, it floated large bond issues for the 
reconstruction of the devastated areas. When 
Germany fell behind in its payments* the 
French sent troops into the Ruhr valley ( see 
p. 561), The failure of the Ruhr occupa¬ 
tion led to the breakup of this coalition. 

Another coalition W'as then formed by the 
more liberal parties. The new government 
agreed to withdraw the French troops from 
the Ruhr* and Germany promised to resume 
reparations payments, 1 towever* by this time 
a financial crisis had developed. The French 
treasury* unable to balance the budget and 
meet its expenses* had been forced to borrow 
heavily. As a result, businessmen lost con¬ 
fidence in the franc* which dropped rapidly 
in value. By 1926, it wtis worth only two 
cents, as compared with i prewar value of 
almost twenty cents. The government pro¬ 
posed to raise more revenue by increasing 
taxes on the rich. lt$ plan was approved by 



Large-scale street fighting broke out in Paris in 
February H 1934, when leftist workers clashed 
with Fascist groups trying to seize power. Two 
cabinets fell before order was finally restored- 


the Chamber of Deputies but was defeated 
by the conservative Senate. 

Within a period of a few months, a half- 
dozen cabinets fell over this issue. The crisis 
was finally ended by a strong conservative 
leader, Raymond Poincare, who formed a 
broad coalition government which included 
six former premiers. The new Premier 
adopted a drastic program of economv and 
succeeded in balancing the budget. Public 
confidence was restored and the value of the 
franc rose, fn the nest few years France en¬ 
joyed a brief period of prosperity and stabil¬ 
ity. 

Grave economic and political problems 
again arose as a result of the Great Depres¬ 


sion, The suffering workers turned in in¬ 
creasing numbers to the Socialists and Com¬ 
munists, Many members of the upper classes 
took alarm. They joined various Fascist or¬ 
ganizations, which plotted to overthrow' the 
government by force. Clashes between the 
two extremes occurred frequently. French 
cabinets, unable to deal with these problems, 
rose and fell in rapid succession. 

,4s the Fascist threat grew stronger, the So¬ 
cialists, Communists* and other parties of 
the left agreed to join forces. The new coaln 
tion, the ' “Popular Front/' won a great vic¬ 
tory in the election of 1936. Under a Social¬ 
ist premier, Leon Blum, it put through art 
ambitious program of social and economic 
reform. Workers were granted the right of 
collective bargaining, a forty-hour week, and 
holidays with pay. The munitions industry 
was nationalized, that is p brought under the 
control of the government. The Bank of 
France, which was dominated by a small 
group of wealthy families* was also taken 
over by the government. These reforms 
aroused great dissatisfaction among the con¬ 
servatives, After little more than a vear, the 
Senate succeeded in forcing Premier Blum 
out of office. 

Another period of political instability fol¬ 
lowed, In general, the new' cabinets pursued 
a cautious middle-of-the-road policy* The 
forty-hour week and some of the Other 
Popular Front reforms were repealed, with 
the result that the workers became more dis- 
satisfied than ever. The extreme conserva¬ 
tives, for their part, continued to organise 
plots against the Third Republic. Democracy 
still existed in France, But the country was 
so weakened by class conflicts that it proved 
an easy victim for Getmanv when World 
War 11 came. 

A Peaceful Revolution in the United 
States. The United States, unlike the nations 
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of Europe* emerged from the First World 
War richer and stronger than before. While 
the Europeans were busy fighting, American 
businessmen gained many new markets 
abroad. They expanded production to meet 
the needs of the Allied and American armed 
forces. They were able to pay off their Euro¬ 
pean debts + and the American government 
made large loans to the Allies. As a result 
of the war, the United States became the 
world's leading creditor or lending nation 
and by far its greatest producer of manufac¬ 
tured goods. 

After a brief postwar readjustment, Amer¬ 
ican business soared to new heights of pros¬ 
perity, The American people, during the 
192Q\ enjoyed a higher standard of living 
than ever before in their history. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this prosperity was built on very shaky 
foundations. Farmers, who had greatly ex¬ 
panded their output during the war, suffered 
from large crop surpluses and low ? prices. 
Industry” also over-expanded and eventually 
had difficulty in finding profitable markets. 
Many Americans, hoping to get rich quickly* 
engaged in frenzied speculation on the stock 
exchange. 

The entire structure of American pros¬ 
perity” collapsed late in 1929, Panic struck 
the stock market as thousands of people, be¬ 
coming alarmed about future business de¬ 
velopments, suddenly decided to sell their 
holdings. 'Hie Wall Street crash touched tiff 
the worst depression in America's history. 
Businessmen went bankrupt, fanners lost 
their land, and banks were forced to close 
their doors. The number of unemploved rose 
to the unprecedented total of 14,000,000, 
more than one fourth of the entire labor 
force. The sight of bread lines in the world's 
richest country; of surplus crops destroyed 
while people starved; of men and machines 
idle while millions lacked the necessities of 


life—all this provided powerful propaganda 
against capitalism and democracy. 

The people of the United Stats* though 
shaken by these unhappy developments* re¬ 
tained their faith in the American way of 
life. Communism and Fascism made only 
slight gains. The Republicans were defeated 
in the next election and the Democrats 
gained control of the government. Then, 
under the leadership of President Franklin 
D, Roosevelt (1935-1945}, Congress enacted 
a senes of far-reaching measures known as 
the J, New Deal/' Banks were reopened and 
their depositors were insured by the govern¬ 
ment against loss. Millions of unemployed 
were provided jobs by a huge program of 
road building and other public works proj¬ 
ects. Agricultural prices rose as the govern¬ 
ment paid farmers to grow less food and 
reduce other crop surpluses. Businessmen 
were encouraged to regulate production and 
to establish codes of fair competition. 
Unions were strengthened, an advanced sys¬ 
tem of social security providing for unem¬ 
ployment and old-age insurance was intro¬ 
duced, and w orkers were granted a minimum 
wage. Many other laws were passed to pull 
the nation out of the depression and to build 
a sounder basis for future prosperity. 

The New Deal brought about a peaceful 
economic revolution in the United States, 
Farmers and wage earners benefited in par¬ 
ticular. Their incomes rose considerably and 
they enjoyed greater economic security than 
ever in the past. On the other hand, mil¬ 
lions of Americans still remained unem¬ 
ployed. Thougl] taxes were increased, the 
national debt rose to a new high because of 
the expensive make-work program. Critics 
also complained that the government was 
interfering with business and was leading the 
nation toward socialism. The New Deal re¬ 
mained the main issue in American politics 
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until the very outbreak of the Second Work! 

Wan 

Developments in the Small Democracies* 

Like the great powers, the smaller democra¬ 
cies handled their problems in different ways. 
Some of them—Belgium, Holland, Switzer¬ 
land, and Canada, for example-had mod¬ 
erate middle-class governments which placed 
their main emphasis on aiding business. 
Others—notably Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Australia* and New Zealand—had socialistic 
governmeiit.s which showed special concern 
for labor. However, all of these governments 
were interested in fostering the welfare of 
their entire citizenry. They enacted meas¬ 
ures to improve public education, to expand 
the system of social insurance, and to pro 
vide help to businessmen, farmers, and work¬ 
ers. Communism a aid Fascism made some 
gains in these countries during the Great 
Depression. However, in none of the small 
democracies did either become a serious 
threat. Since their governments were help¬ 
ing them to meet their problems, the people 
Imd little reason to exchange the real bless¬ 
ings of democracy for the supposed advan¬ 
tages of dictatorship. 

THE REVOLT AGAINST 
IMPERIALISM 

The Rise of Colonial Nationalism. The 
First World War, as we have seen, left a 
bitter heritage of economic problems to post¬ 
war Europe. It also weakened Europe in 
still another way—bv .strengthening nation¬ 
alism in colonial areas, European prestige 
had already suffered a severe blow when 
Japan, a small Asian nation, defeated Russia 
in IW'MQO? (sec p. 511) The spectacle 
of European nations fighting among them¬ 
selves did even mote to undermine the na¬ 
tives' respect. 


Wartime promises by the Allied leaders, 
especially President Wilson's Fourteen 
Points, eneouraged the colonial peoples to 
dream of independence. But when the war 
ended* most of these promises were forgot¬ 
ten. The old imperialist system continued 
almost unchanged. Moreover, flic colonial 
peoples found them selves poorer than ever 
as the result of Europe's economic troubles. 
Widespread unrest developed quickly. New 
nationalist parties sprung up and existing 
ones gained additional supporters. Colonial 
nationalism threatened to destroy Europe's 
grip on many of its overseas possessions. 

The Nationalist Revolution in Turkey. 
The first people to throw off foreign influ¬ 
ence were the Turks. Bv the Paris peace 
settlement, Turkey was stripped of all its 
possessions by the Allies and wa.§ reduced to 
a small nation. Even part of Turkey itself 
was to be occupied by Greece. However, 
when Greek forces marched into the region, 
revolt broke out. A nationalist general, 
Mustafa Kemal, rallied the Turkish army 
behind him, drove out the invadcrs T and 
established himself as dictator. He was able 
to negotiate a more favorable peace treaty 
with the Allies and to end all foreign privT 
leges in Turkey'. 

The new dictator modernized his nation 
with amazing speed. In 1922, the sultan was 
forced to abdicate and Turkey became a re¬ 
public. The powers of the Moslem religious 
leaders were restricted, freedom of worship 
was proclaimed, and polygamy was ended. 
Women were granted equal rights. Western 
ideas were spread by a system of public 
schools, and the Western alphabet was in¬ 
troduced. Roads and railways were built, 
mines were opened, and industry was en¬ 
couraged. The new Turkey, progressing 
rapidly, had little in common with the old 
Ottoman Empire, the "Sick Man of Europe." 
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Nationalism in Syria and loq + Most of Ihc 
former Turkish possessions were turned over 
to Great Britain and France as mandates qt 
trust territories, (See map, p. 558.) Both 
powers soon encountered trouble with their 
new Arab subjects. These peoples had ex¬ 
pected to obtain their independence and 
resented any attempt by foreigners to rule. 
In Syria, the French sought to meet na¬ 
tionalism with repression. They drove out 
the ruler elected by the native chiefs and 
outlawed the nationalists. They also antago¬ 
nized the Moslem majority by allowing the 
Christian Arabs in the south to set up a 
separate state, Lebanon, Widespread dis¬ 
orders quickly broke out r After years of con¬ 
flict, the French were: forced to modify their 
policies. They permitted the Syrians to hold 
free elections for a parliament and to choose 
thdr own cabinet. Finally, during World 
War II, the French granted both Syria and 
Lebanon their independence. 


The British followed a different policy in 
oil-rich Iraq (formerly Mesopotamia). Soon 
after the mandate was established, the na¬ 
tionalists staged a great revolt for independ¬ 
ence. To win them over* the British placed 
on the throne the Arab ruler whom the 
French had expelled from Syria. They also 
agreed to end the mandate at an early date. 
A few years later, in 1932, Iraq formally be- 
came an independent nation. The British, 
however, kept the right to station military 
forces there, and British companies retained 
control of the oil fields. 

Rival Nationalisms in Palestine. The 
British were faced with more difficult prob¬ 
lems in Palestine, where the rival national¬ 
isms of Arabs and Jews came into conflict. 
The Jews had been driven out of Palestine 
bv the ancient Romans (sec p, 42), How¬ 
ever, all through the centuries they continued 
to pray for an opportunity to return to the 
Holy Land, Late in the nineteenth century. 


Modern national urn has 
proved a powerful force for 
change, but old customs die 
slowly, Many Turkish women, 
tor example, continued la 
wear the veil far years after 
they had been emancipated 
from the harem. 
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The dedicated fife of Gandhi 
(above), devoted to helping 
his people, won him the title 
Mahatma—’"Great Souf/' The 
police used tear gas a red dubs 
as well as peaceful persua¬ 
sion to break up such passive- 
resistance demonstrations as 
One by young girl students on 
a main street in Bombay in 
T94dp shown here. 


jfewish leaders organbied a nationalist move¬ 
ment called Zionism. The Zionist goal was 
to re-establish a Jewish state in Palestine, 
where the Jewish people could find a haven 
from discrimination and persecution. 

The Zionists won recognition at the Paris 
Peace Conference, Under the mandate 
agreement, Great Britain pledged itself to 
"the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people.” Thousands of 
Jews soon migrated there. However, instead 
of the "land of milk and honey P * described 
in the Bible, they found a poor, barren, 
desolate country. Through a tremendous 
expenditure of labor and money, they re¬ 
claimed large areas for agriculture. They also 
established modern industries, built schools 
and hospitals, and improved sanitation. 


Palestine soon became an oasis of Western 
civilization in the Middle East. 

Hie Arabs—both in Palestine and in the 
neighboring states—resented the influx of 
foreigners. I ime and again they attacked the 
Jews and demonstrated against the British. 
In an effort to win them over, the British 
divided the mandate into two parts. They 
kept tlie name ^Palestine” for the small 
strip of territory along the Mediterranean 
coast. Hie much larger region east of the 
Jordan River became a new Arab state, 
Trans-Jordan (later renamed Jordan). 

When this move failed to calm the Arabs, 
the British went further. They restricted 
Jewish immigration into Palestine and the 
sale of land to Jews. Widespread protests 
led to some changes in this policy. Then 
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new Arab disorders broke out. The British 
subsequently put forth several other pro¬ 
posals, but none satisfied both sides. Eventu¬ 
ally, in 1948, the British surrendered their 
mandate and withdrew from Palestine, The 
Jews succeeded in establishing an independ¬ 
ent nation after a short but bitter war with 
the Arabs. (For details, see pp. 68I-6S2.) 

Other Examples of Arab Nationalism. 
Several former Turkish possessions did not 
become mandates. Egypt was proclaimed an 
independent nation by Great Britain in 
1922, with the British retaining the right to 
protect foreigners in the country and to sta¬ 
tion tioops there, Egyptian nationalists pro¬ 
tested that this arrangement was not real 
independence. They resorted to demonstra¬ 
tions, boycotts, and even terrorism in an ef¬ 
fort to drive out the British, To meet the 
complaints, ihe latter agreed in 1936 to 
withdraw all their forces except fora garrison 
protecting the Suez Canal. Nevertheless, the 
nationalists remained dissatisfied until the 
British in 19H finally abandoned their base 
at Suez. 

The Arabian peninsula, consisting mainly 
of desert inhabited by nomadic tribes, re¬ 
ceived full independence. The ruler of 
Mecca, w'ho had helped the British against 
the Turks during the w'ar, was recognized as 
king. However, a rival chieftain, ibn-Sand, 
defeated him and eventually won control of 
the entire country. In 1932, he proclaimed 
himself king of Saudi Arabia. Following the 
discovery of large deposits of oil, the Saudi 
Arabian King became one of the richest 
rulers in the world. 

In those Arab countries where the natives 
succeeded in gaining full independence* na¬ 
tionalism no longer posed a problem for the 
former rulers. However, in the Arab countries 
where the European powers tried to main¬ 
tain control, nationalism usually gave rise to 


serious difficulties. In Morocco, a native 
chief named Abd-el-Krim led a large-scale 
revolt. He inflicted severe defeats on both 
the Spanish and the French before lie was 
- finally captured. Nationalist movements also 
got under way in the other North African 
colonies—in Algeria, Tunisia, and Libya. As 
Arab nationalism grew in strength, the Arab 
world became an ever more important factor 
in world politics. 

Nationalist Cains in India. As a rule, the 
nationalists resorted to violence when their 
demands were not promptly met. But events 
followed a somewhat different course in 
India. There the nationalist movement came 
under the influence of one of the great lead¬ 
ers of modem times, Mohandas Gandhi 
(1869-1948). 

Gandhi won a wide following by his 
saintly life, loft} spiritual ideals, and prac¬ 
tical wisdom. Like most Indian nationalists, 
he supported the British during World War 
I because they promised India self rule, Tire 
British, at the war's end, did give the In¬ 
dians a measure of self-government By the 
Government of India Act, passed in 1919 a 
the)' created a parliament to advise the vice¬ 
roy and allowed the natives a greater role in 
the provincial governments. However, the 
British retained for themselves control of all 
important matters. This proved a great dis¬ 
appointment to the Indian nationalists. 
Violent disorders broke Out all over India, 
IIie British then adopted a policy of repres¬ 
sion. Fhey imprisoned thousands of Congress 
Part) members, including Gandhi himself 
for a short time. 

Gandhi fasted for weeks to atone for the 
violence of his people. He insisted that inde¬ 
pendence must be won without violence— bv 
a policy of passive resistance. He mged his 
followers not to work for the British or to 
co-operate with them in other ways. He re- 
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vived hand spinning and weaving, so that 
the)- would not have to buy British cloth. Tn 
his famous "march to the sea/’ he showed 
the Indian people how they could mate their 
own salt to avoid paying the British salt tax, 
Under Gandhi s leadership, the national¬ 
ists won a wider following than ever in the 
past. The British found it necessary' to make 
new concessions. In 193?, by a second Gov 
eminent of India Act, they permitted the 
Indian parliament to choose most of tile 
members of the viceroy's cabinet and granted 
the natives a greater voice in the provincial 
governments. However, in time of emergency 
the viceroy and the governors could take 
back the powers that had been surrendered. 
The leaders of the Congress patty were still 
dissatisfied, but they reluctantly agreed to 
accept the new law. In the elections which 
followed, they won a majority in most of the 
provinces. During the next few years, they 
gained considerable experience in self-gov* 
eminent. This experience proved very valu¬ 
able when India gained dominion status 
after World War II. (Sec pp. 67&-67Q.) 
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The Significance of the First 
World War 

A Futile Conflict. At the opening of the 
twentieth century 4 , Western civilization 
seemed on the threshold of a new era of 
peace and progress. Instead, the European 
nations were driven by extreme nationalism, 
imperialism, and other forces to become 
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deadly rivals. Their clashes led to crisis after 
crisis, until they finally plunged into a ter¬ 
rible war. For more than four years, millions 
of men all over the world used the most 
powerful weapons they could invent to de¬ 
stroy their enemies. In the end, the ex¬ 
hausted Central Pc were had to surrender to 
the Allies, 

While the peoples of Europe toiled to re¬ 
pair the damage, the leaders of the victori¬ 
ous powers undertook the even more dif¬ 
ficult task of making a lasting peace, lliey 
shifted about various territories, recognized 
a number of new nations, and in different 
ways sought to guarantee the peace settle¬ 
ment Unfortunately, their decisions antago¬ 
nized all the defeated countries. Then the 
victors began to quarrel among themselves. 
Germany was soon able to rise again. 

Europe's New Problems, Trouble also de¬ 
veloped because the war gave rise to a num¬ 
ber of other serious problems, It upset the 
complex economic structure which had de¬ 
veloped as a result of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion. Most European nations suffered from 


unemployment and had a difficult tune le- 
gaining their fomrcT prosperity. People, 
naturally enough, tended to place the blame 
on their governments. The latter tried 
hard to solve these problems but did not 
always succeed. To complicate matters, the 
war hastened the rise of nationalism among 
colonial peoples. Revolts by native nation¬ 
alists further weakened Europe's eeonamv. 

A Turning Point in Europe's History. 
From a long-range point of view, the First 
World War seems to have marked a turning 
point in Europe's history . For centuries, that 
continent had been the political, economic, 
and cultural center of the world. However, 
a period of decline now set in, Europe's 
world position grew weaker and it was tom 
by internal problems. Moreover, World 
War 1 had planted the seeds of a second, 
still more deadly, conflict. If only the states¬ 
men of Europe had been able to foresee the 
future in that fateful summer of 1914! They 
certainly would have tried much hinder to 
achieve a peaceful settlement of their dif¬ 
ferences. 
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Checking lha facts 

1. Explain: inflation: Great Depression; 
Fascism; General Strike of 1926: national 
government; Fopular Front; nationalize 
tton; Wall Street crash; New Deal; Zion¬ 
ism, 

2, Identify: Ramsay MacDonald; Pomcar£; 
L£on Blum; Mustafa Kemal; Gandhi. 

L List the important democratic gains made 
during and im mediately after World 
War 1. 

4. What serious economic problems arose 
after World War I? Why did they pose a 
threat to democracy? 

5. How did the MacDonald national gov* 
eminent seek to deal with the Great De^ 
pression? 

6. Why were the French leftist parties the 
ones that formed the Popular Front? What 
major reforms were adopted by the Blum 
government? 

7- What were the main features of Presi¬ 
dent Franklin D; Roosevelt's New Deal 
program? Why did some people criticize 

. these measures? 

S. Why did nationalism grow rapidly in Asia 
and North Africa after the end of World 
War I? 

9. Describe the effects of nationalism on Tur¬ 
key; on Palestine: on Egypt and the other 
Arab nations; on India. 

10. Why has World War I been called a turn 
ing point in Europe's history? 
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Applying history 

1- Why did Lloyd George and other wartime 
statesmen promise their peoples a better life 
once peace was restored? Could they have 
been expected to foresee the troubles of the 
postwar years? Explain. 

2. Compare the problems which arose after 
World War I with those which arose after 
the Napoleonic Wars- Why were both 
wars followed by periods of unrest? 

i. Which country do you consider the most 
successful in dealing with its postwar 
problems. Great Britain, Fiance T or the 
United States? Justify your opinion, 

4. How was nationalism a force for progress in 
lurkey? How did it create umsolvable prob¬ 
lems for the British in Palestine? 

5. Why did Gandhi prefer nonviolent methods 
to a policy of violence? Are Indians justified 
in regarding Gandhi as a great religious, as 
well as political, leader? 

History and geography 

1. Locate (map p. 558): Turkey; Syria; Iraq 
(Mesopotamia); Palestine; Egypt; Arabia; 
Morocco; Algeria; Tunisia; Libya. 

2, List and locate the holdings of Great 
Britain and 1 ranee in the Middle East after 
World War I (map. p. $$%) r 

L Explain why the Paris Feace Conference 
found it very r difficult to draw frontiers 
for the British and French mandates in the 
Middle East ( map, pp. 46-47). 











Special activities 

1, Write a short biography of President Frank¬ 
lin D, Roosevelt, Prime Minister MacDon¬ 
ald, Premier Poincate, or Premier Blum. 
Emphasize his role in dealing with his na¬ 
tion's problems. 

2. Consult an encyclopedia or other reference 
work and prepare a class report on Mustafa 
Kcmal of Turkey. 

3- Arrange a discussion between Arabs and 
Zionists in the 1920 F s on the question. 
Should a Jewish homeland be established in 
Palestine? 


Summarizing Unit !3 


L In your history notebook, outline the main 
political and economic developments cov¬ 
ered in Unit 13, 

2. On an outline map of the world, indicate 
the major territorial changes which resulted 
from World War I. 

3. Arrange a class exhibit on important lead¬ 
ers and events from 1900 to 1935, 

4. Arrange a debate on the topic; World 
War 1 marked the beginning of the decline 
of Europe's world leadership. 


Books to Reed 


Specie fixed Accounts 

All ex, Frederick L. The Big Change. Harper, 
1952, An interesting description of the trans¬ 
formation of the United States between 1900 
and 1950- 

‘Baii.f.v, Thomas A. Woodrow Wflson and 
the Lost Peace. Macmillan. 1944- 

*—-Woodrow Wilson and the Great 

Betrayal, Macmillan, 1945. Two excellent 
studies of tbe Paris Peace Conference and 
America's withdrawal into isolationism. 

Crttti well, Charles R. M. A History of the 
Great War, Oxford, 1936. An authoritative 
military history. 

Fry, Marian, The Peace That Failed r Foreign 
Policy Association, 1941, A thoughtful, 
brief account- 

Crav es, R. H, and A. Hodge. The Long Week 
end. Faber & Faber, 1940. An interesting 
description of British life during the inter- 
war period. 

Knafton, Ernest. France since Versailles. 
Holt, 1952. A brief, scholarly treatment of 
France after World War I. 

N i col son, H r G. Peacemaking, 1919, Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin, 1933. A good account bv a 
British participant. 

* Schmitt, BernadotTe E. Triple Alliance 
and Triple Entente. Holt, 1934- A useful 


introduction to international relations before 
World War L 

Wall rank, T. Walter, in din. Holt. 194&- 
A brief survey of Indian nationalism. 

Webtii, Alexander. France in Ferment. Har¬ 
per, 1935. 

-—. The Twilight of France w 1933-1940. 

Harper, 1942. Excellent popular accounts by 
a journalist.. 

Biographies and Historical Fiction 

Broun, Geoffrey. Clemenceau, Harvard. 
1943. A short, interesting biography. 

Gar rat y, John A. Woodrow WiZwit. Knopf, 
1956. An excellent brief biography. 

lVanda, B, R. Mahatma Gandhi. Beacon, 1959. 
A detailed, readable biography of the Indian 
nationalist leader. 

Rf.margue, Enron Maria. All Quiet on the 
Western Front. Little, Brown, 1929, A pow¬ 
erful German novel portraying the honors of 
World War I. 

Shi kan, Vincent. Mahatma Gandhi, Knopf. 
1955. A sympathetic portrait by an American 
journalist. 

Spring, Howard. Fame h the Spur, Viking. 
1940. A dramatic novel about a labor leader 
who rose to high office only to betray his 
party. 
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UNIT 14 

THE CHALLENGE OF 
TOTALITARIANISM 


Democracy made weeping gains in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
After World War I, it seemed further strengthened by the victory of the democratic 
Allies over the autocratic Central Powers, However, that conflict failed to “make 
the world safe for democracy/ 1 as President Wilson had hoped. Cruel dicta tors H 
profiting from disturbed conditions, rose to power in many countries. Their 
secret police employed a variety of terror tactics—Sudden arrests, beatings, concen¬ 
tration camps, and executions—to destroy the freedom of millions of people. 

The new dictators differed in important respects from the dictators of earlier 
periods of history. First of all, despite their harsh treatment of opponents, they 
boasted that they had the enthusiastic support of their people. They were the 
leaders of huge political parties, their portraits were displayed even where, and they 
were glorified almost as gods, Secondly, they all denounced "decaying bourgeois 
democracy/’ In its place, they proposed to substitute a "new order '—communism. 
Fascism, Nazism, or whatever other 14 ism" they favored. Finally, these dictators 
were riot satisfied to exercise absolute political power. They also sought to control 
business and labor, education and culture, recreation, and even religion. Since the 
new-style dictators wanted iotel control over the lives of their subjects, the system 
of rule they created is known as totalitarianism. 

In this unit, we shall study in detail totalitarian dictatorships in Russia, Italv. Gct- 
rnany, and Japan. We shall examine their domestic polities and the challenge they 
offered to the free peoples of the world. The most important questions are these: 

1. How did the Communists gain power in Russia? Wliat far- 
reaching changes resulted from their radical policies? 

2. What was the nature of the Fascist dictatorship in Italy? 

?. How successful was Nazism in meeting the problems which had 
undermined democracy in Germany? 

4. What factors were responsible for the spread of totalitarianism to 
Japan and to many of the smaller countries? 
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65 / COMMUNIST RULE 


IN RUSSIA 



Russia has had the unhappy fate to be 
governed by absolute rulers throughout al¬ 
most its entire history. While other Euro¬ 
pean countries were advancing toward 
democracy, the Russian czars sought to 
strengthen their control over their subjects.. 
However, the more tightly thev clamped 
down the lid, the stronger became the forces 
working for revolution. The backward and 
incompetent czarist regime was finally over¬ 
thrown during World War I. For a few 
months, a liberal government struggled to 
maintain itself in power. Then the long- 
suffering Russian people fell under the yoke 
of a new tyranny, communism. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
COMMUNIST REGIME 

Policies of the New Liberal Government, 
Russia's brief experiment w ith liberalism be¬ 
gan after the czar's abdication in March, 
1917 (see pp. 481-482). The parliament, or 
Duma, set up a provisional (temporary) gov¬ 
ernment composed of leaders of the mod¬ 
erate anti-czarist parties. The new govern¬ 
ment headed first by the liberal Prince Lvov 
and later by the Social Revolutionary 
leader Alexander Kerensky, promised to hold 
elections for a special assembly to draft a 
constitution. In the meantime, the provi¬ 
sional government introduced a number of 
important reforms. Class privileges w'Cre 
swept away. Freedom of speech, press, and 
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religion was proclaimed, Unions and strikes 
were legalized. All political offenders were 
pardoned. Russia, it seemed, was making a 
good start on the road to democracy. 

ITie Growth of Radicalism. However* seri¬ 
ous difficulties soon developed. The radical 
groups, dominated at the outset by the 
moderate Socialists, charged that the provi¬ 
sional government represented the middle 
and upper classes, rather than the city work 
ers and peasants. To protect the interests of 
the lower classes, they created a rival organi¬ 
zation in Petrograd, the Soviet (Council) of 
Workmen's and Soldiers' Deputies, Similar 
soviets quickly sprang up in other parts of 
the country. Later, an All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets assembled in the capital. This 
body served as a forum for criticism of the 
government and its policies. 

Hie influence of the radicals grew rapidly 
because the provisional government failed to 
meet certain basic needs of the Russian peo¬ 
ple, The workers in the cities continued to 
suffer from severe food shortages. The peas¬ 
ants became increasingly impatient with the 
government s delays in introducing land re¬ 
form. Most important, in the army and in 
the country generally, there was growing op¬ 
position to continuing the war. 

These problems might have been solved 
by the negotiation of peace. However, the 
provisional government made no real effort 
to put an end to the fighting. Instead, it 
even launched another large-scale offensive 
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against the Central Powers in the summer of 
1917. When this offensive ended in a dis¬ 
astrous failure, discipline broke down com¬ 
pletely in the army and the soldiers deserted 
in droves. The position of the provisional 
government was gravely w'Cakened 

Lenin and the Bolsheviks. This troubled 
situation opened the way for a fanatical 
revolutionary called Lenin (1870-1924)* 
Lenin was the son of a well-to-do school 
inspector. He had led a happy life until his 
older brother* whom he idolized* was ex¬ 
ecuted for plotting to assassinate the czai. 
In protest, young Lenin also turned to revo¬ 
lutionary agitation, Ilis activities were soon 
discovered by the police, and he was ar¬ 
rested and sent to Siberia. Later, he became 
a political exile in Switzerland- 

Lenin quarreled constantly with other 
Russian Socialists, Though all were fol¬ 
lowers of Karl Mane (see pp. 367-589), he 
believed that their views were too moderate. 
At a Socialist conference in 1903* he brought 
about a split in the party. He became the 
leader of the more extreme group* the Bol¬ 
sheviks* later known as the Communists. 

Lenin had no faith in democracy or 
gradual reform. He insisted that the old or¬ 
der had to be overthrown by force and that 
the propertied classes had to be "liquidated" 
or destroyed. It was the mission of the Bol¬ 
shevik party 7 , he believed, to establish a dic¬ 
tatorship and to prepare the workers for 
Socialism. To achieve their goal, the Bolshe¬ 
viks should be prepared to use any means at 
all. "Party members should not be measured 
by the narrow standards of middle-class 
morality/" he said. "Sometimes a scoundrel 
is useful to our party precisely because he is 
a scoundrel” 

The Bolshevik Revolution of November 
7* 1917. After the downfall of the czar* Lenin 
returned home from exile. He and his fob 


lowers immediately laid plans to overthrow 
the provisional government- To obtain popu¬ 
lar support, they made many promises. Most 
effective was their pledge of " Peace, Land, 
Bread." This naturally had a strong appeal 
for the war-weary soldiers* the land-hungry 
peasants* and the starving city workers. 

Lenin worked especially hard to win over 
the soviets and the troops stationed in the 
capital. After months of careful preparation, 
he finally felt strong enough for a coup 
detat. Armed Bolshevik squads suddenly 
seized control of the public buildings in 
Petrograd. They arrested the members of 
the provisional government. A few hours 
later* the All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
met and authorized Lenin to form a new 
cabinet This victory of the Bolsheviks 
marked the downfall of liberalism in mod¬ 
em Russia, 

Lenin's Early Measures, Once in pow r er, 
Lenin acted vigorously to cany out the Bol¬ 
shevik program. First of all, he sought to 
bring the w r ar to an end. When the Allies 
ignored his appeals, he negotiated a separate 
peace treaty with the Central Powers. The 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, signed in March, 
1918, imposed harsh terms on the Russians. 
They had to pay a large indemnity and had 
to surrender Foland, the Baltic provinces, 
and even the Ukraine. Their territory in Eu¬ 
rope was reduced to about what it had been 
before the conquests of Peter the Great. 

Meanwhile* the Bolsheviks proceeded to 
introduce drastic changes in the economic 
life of the country. "Within six months*" 
Lenin promised* “we shall establish Social¬ 
ism in Russia." The large landowners and 
capitalists were stripped of their possessions. 
All land was proclaimed the property of the 
people and was distributed among the peas¬ 
ants. The factories were fumed over to com¬ 
mittees elected by the workers. The banks 
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were nationalized (taken over by the govern¬ 
ment), and depositors were prevented from 
withdrawing their money. The government 
announced that it would not pay the debts 
of the ezarist and provisional governments. 
Civil War and Foreign Interference, 191S— 
1920. Thee policies immediately aroused 
bitter opposition both at home and abroad, 
A number of former czarist officers raised 
annics to overthrow the M Red$." The Allies 
supplied the “Whites” or anti Bolsheviks 
with money and arms and themselves sent 
several expeditions into Russia. Poland and 
the small Baltic nations also joined in the 
struggle. The Bolsheviks soon found them¬ 
selves fighting on a dozen different battle 
fronts. At the same time, they were threat¬ 
ened hv many enemies behind their lines. 
To crush the internal opposition, Lenin 
launched a reign of tenor. The former ruling 
classes were deprived of political rights* 
Members of the Bolshevik partv were placed 
in all key positions in the government. Other 
political parties were outlawed, their meet¬ 
ings forbidden* and their newspapers shut 
down. A special secret police force was or¬ 
ganized to hunt down “enemies of the peo¬ 
ple.” The czar and his family, large numbers 
of aristocrats and members of the middle 
class, and even many workers and peasants 
were killed by the Red terror. 

To defeat their other enemies, the Bolshe¬ 
viks recruited and equipped a large army. 
Bloody warfare raged for more than two 
years, with cruel atrocities being committed 
by both sides. Eventually, the Red Army 
succeeded in crushing the Whites and in 
driving back the forces of Poland and the 
other border nations. The Allies also ad¬ 
mitted failure and withdrew their troops. By 
the end of 1920, peace was finally restored 
to Russia. 


The Economic Crisis of 1921* However, 
the sufferings of the Russian people were 
far from over. Much of the country 1 had been 
laid waste by the civil war. Moreover, the 
Communists 1 early economic policies proved 
a failure. The government issued large quan¬ 
tities of paper money, which soon became 
completely worthless. The workers did not 
know how to run the factories, and indus¬ 
trial production dropped rapidly. The peas¬ 
ants, unable to obtain manufactured goods, 
hoarded their grain. 

To feed the city dwellers* the government 
seized the crops of the peasants, leaving 
them barely enough for their own needs. 
The latter fought back bv planting less than 
usual. Then a terrible drought struck a large 
area. The result was one of the worst famines 
in Russia's history. Millions of people died 
of hunger and disease. Many riots and up¬ 
risings occurred. Discontent became so wide¬ 
spread that it seemed that the Communist 
regime would be overthrown. 

Ilic New Economic Policy, 1921-192S. 
Lenin was finally forced to order a retreat. 
He announced the adoption of the “New 
Economic Policy," or NEF for short. The 
government still retained control of foreign 
trade, banking, and all major industries. But 
the peasants were again allowed to sell their 
produce freely on the open market. Private 
individuals were permitted to reopen stores 
and small factories. A stable currency was 
restored. Trade treaties w r ere negotiated with 
foreign nations, and foreign capitalists were 
encouraged to build new industrial plants in 
Russia. In short, NEP was a combination of 
public and private enterprise, such as the 
moderate Socialists had always advocated but 
Lenin had earlier denounced. 

Under NEP, Russia slowlv recovered from 
the long years of war, revolution, civil strife. 


and famine. The peasants again raised large 
crops r Factory production increased and 
trade expanded. By the late 1920*5, the Rus¬ 
sian people had almost regained the standard 
of living which had existed before World 
War I. 

STALIN AND THE FIVE^ 
YEAR PLANS 

The Rise of Stalin, When Lenin died in 
1924, there followed a bitter struggle for 
power among his lieutenants. The eventual 
victor was an able but ruthless Bolshevik 
leader, Joseph Stalin (1879-1953), Stalin 
was born in the province of Georgia, in the 
Caucasus. Though the son of a poor shoe- 
maker, he was sent to a seminary to study 
for the priesthood. There he became inter- 
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ested in revolutionary doctrines and was ex¬ 
pelled as a result. During the next fifteen 
years, Stalin was arrested by the czarist 
police six different times! Released from a 
Siberian prison by the provisional govern¬ 
ment, he returned to Petrograd- He was a 
member of the small band which helped 
Lenin to make the Bolshevik Revolution, 
Soon after, Stalin w-as appointed secretary 
of the Communist party. He used this posi¬ 
tion to gain control of the party machinery. 
Slowdv and patiently, he built up his strength 
by removing his opponents from important 
posts and replacing them with his Own sup¬ 
porters. Three years after Lcnin T $ death, lie 
became the all-powerful dictator of Russia, 
The First Five-Year Plan. As soon as 
Stalin was firmly in control, he set the coun¬ 
try back on the road to communism. The 



Til* Bolsheviks, led o revolt ogarnst the Kberal government in Pelrogrud In July, 1917, Their coup 
wen crushed by troops foyol to the government. Their second attempt in November, succeeded 
because they hod won ihe luppart of the soldiers and sailors in the capital. 
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New Economic Policy was ended* and the 
first of the Five-Year Plans was announced 
in 1928. The main aim of these plans was to 
strengthen Russia by building up its indus¬ 
tries as quickly as possible. As Stalin himself 
put it + J *We are from fifty to a hundred 
years behind the advanced [capitalist] coun¬ 
tries. We must cover the stretch in ten 
years. Either we do this, oi they will crush 
us” 

Another aim of the Five-Year Plans was 
the modernization of agriculture. The inef¬ 
ficient small plots tilled hy the peasants were 
to be combined into large co-operative farms 
known as collectives. The government would 
supply the collectives with experts on scien¬ 
tific methods of agriculture. It would also 
furnish them with tractors and other mod 
cm farm machinery. In this way, the Com¬ 
munists hoped to produce more food for the 
growing industrial cities. At the same timc T 
more workers would he released for employ¬ 
ment in the new factories. 

Still a third aim was the elimination of 
two "bourgeois classes” which had pros¬ 
pered under NEP—the "Nepmen” and the 
kulaks. The Nepmcn were the small capital¬ 
ists who had arisen when Lenin had per¬ 
mitted the restoration of private bus mess. 
Thc kulaks were the well-h>do peasants who 
had acquired large farms and were hiring 
other peasants to work for them. The liquida¬ 
tion of both these groups seemed a necessary 
step in advancing toward the "‘classless so¬ 
ciety” promised by the Communists (sec p. 
386), 

Early Difficulties. The First Five-Year 
Plan was launched with 3 great burst of ac¬ 
tivity. The government purchased large 
amounts of foreign machinery and hired 
thousands of foreign engineers and techni¬ 
cians, With their help, it began to build new 
factories, power plants, and railroads, Tt also 


bought up the factories owned by the for- 
eign capitalists, It taxed the Ncpmen so 
heavily that they w r cre forced out of busi¬ 
ness. 

However, the plan quickly ran into trouble. 
To pay for the foreign machinery, the gov¬ 
ernment exported tremendous quantities of 
food and other raw materials. A new food 
shortage developed. This soon became much 
worse as a result of the Communists" farm 
program. Many of the peasants* particularly 
the kulaks, w'ere unwilling to turn their land 
over to the collectives. When forced to join, 
they slaughtered their livestock and left 
their crops to rot in the fields. To break the 
peasants" resistance, the government shipped 
large numbers off to Siberia. Many others 
were deprived of their grain and left to die 
of starvation. The kulaks, as a class* ceased 
to exist. Stalin won in his collectivization 
program* but the toll in human lives was a 
heavy one. 

The Russian people also suffered because 
the First Five-Year Plan paid little attention 
to their other needs. Most consumers' goods 
became extremely scarce. The few' articles 
available were very expensive and of poor 
quality. Shoes, clothing, and soap w r cre al¬ 
most impossible to obtain. The bousing 
shortage in the cities was so great that sev- 
eral different families w'ere crowded into a 
single apartment. Life for most Russians be¬ 
came a bitter struggle for survival. 

Harsh Treatment of the Workers. Con¬ 
fronted with this desperate situation* Stalin 
abandoned one of the basic ideals of com- 
munism. Earlier, the government had treated 
the workers more or less equally. It had 
sought to follow Marx's principle, Jt From 
each according to bis abilities* to each ac¬ 
cording to his needs." Now, however, it in¬ 
troduced a system of rewards and penalties 
based on the workers' output. 
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Every factory and farm was assigned a 
certain amount or "quota" which it had to 
produce. If it met this quota, the manager 
and other officials received high salaries, 
honors, and various special privileges. If it 
failed to do so, they were severely penal ized. 
The manager, in turn, seta "norm 3 ' (normal 
amount of wort) for each job. A few very 
fast workers were awarded large bonuses, 
while those who fell behind suffered reditc- 
tions in pay. Plant and collective farm ofi 
fidals soon came to enjoy a much higher 
standard of living than that of the average 
worker or peasant. 

The manager's control over the workers 
was also increased in other ways. He could 
dismiss them or transfer them from one job 
to another. He controlled their housing, 
stores, and medical services. The workers had 
to accept his decisions as final. The)- were 
forbidden to go out on strike or to leave 
their jobs. Special 'labor discipline courts" 
were created to punish them for such “crimes 
against the state" as disobedience, drunken¬ 
ness, tardiness, and absence. 

Some workers showed their resentment by 
sabotaging, or intentionally destroying, ma¬ 
chines. Many others damaged machinery 
simply through ignorance or carelessness. 
Since machinery' was very valuable, the gov¬ 
ernment imposed long prison terms on the 
“saboteurs" and “wreckers ” This harsh 
policy not only frightened the people but 
provided a huge supply of slave labor for the 
mines and lumber camps of Siberia and 
northern Russia. It also enabled the Com¬ 
munists to place the blame for their own 
mistakes on the enemies of the regime, 

Achievements of the Five-Year Flans. De¬ 
spite the many problems, the First Five- 
Year Plan came very dose to achieving its 
goals. Hundreds of large factories and power 
plants were built. The country's industrial 


production was more than doubled. Impor¬ 
tant advances were also made in the trans¬ 
portation svstem. As the early difficulties 
were ironed out, economic conditions slowly 
began to improve for the Russian people. 
Even so F their living standards remained far 
below those of the advanced Western coun¬ 
tries. 

A second Five-Year Plan was launched in 
193% amid another great fanfare of public¬ 
ity. This plan provided for the production 
of more consumers' goods. But it stressed 
the continued expansion of heavy industry 
too. To end Russia's dependence on foreign 
countries, the manufacture of machinery 
was to be greatly increased. An ambitious 
program was also launched to train techni¬ 
cians, engineers, and scientists. 

The Second Five-Year Flan achieved most 
of its goals. Farm output rose rapidly, and 
all food rationing was ended in 193% As 
factor)' production increased, more goods 
became available at lower prices. Free medi¬ 
cal care and a variety of other social services 
helped to increase the value of the workers 
wage. Most significant of all, Russia was 
transformed from a relatively backward agri- 
cultural nation into one of the world's lead¬ 
ing industrial powers. 

When the Third Five-Year Plan was an¬ 
nounced in 1938, war clouds u>crc gathering 
over Europe. The details of this plan were 
veiled in secrecy, but its main purpose was 
to speed preparations for war. New indus¬ 
trial centers were built behind the Ural 
Mountains in Siberia. Russian scientists re¬ 
doubled their efforts to make the country 
as self-sufficient as possible. This Third Five 
Year Flan was cut short by the sudden 
German invasion during World War If (see 
P- «»)■ 

At the close of that conflict, Stalin an 
nounced a series of new Five-Year Plans. 



The KremlTn in Moscow (left), 
a walled fortress built by 
early czars, was the Commu¬ 
nist govern merit's headquar¬ 
ters under Lenin and Stalin. In 
rural areas, brigades of work¬ 
ers harvest grain on Soviet 
collective forms (above), as in 
the Ukrainian field shown 
here. 


One whole generation of Russian citizens 
had already been sacrificed in the Commu¬ 
nists* effort to reshape their huge country. 
Now a second generation was taking up the 
task. To help the people endure the great 
hardships involved, the government con¬ 
stantly reminded them that their sacrifices 
would assure a much better life for the gen¬ 
erations to come. 

OTHER FEATURES OF RUSSIAN 
COMMUNISM 

The Soviet System of Government, The 
Communists' most important experiments 
were economic in nature. However, Lenin 
and Stalin also introduced far-reaching po¬ 
litical changes. Lenin, who had come to 
pow er with the aid of the soviets, gave them 
a prominent place in his government. The 
Constitution of 1918 allowed the worker in 
the towns and the peasants in the villages 


to elect soviets to take care of local affairs. 
The local soviets then elected delegates to 
the soviets of the districts and provinces. 
The latter, in turn, chose delegates to the 
highest legislature, the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets. The All-Russian Congress, 
through its Central Executive Committee, 
selected the Council of Peoples Commis¬ 
sars, which was similar to the ministry in 
other countries. 

For the Communists, thi$ complicated 
pyrainid-like system of government had sev¬ 
eral advantages. The people were given the 
opportunity to vote. Yet Lenin and his hand¬ 
ful of Bolsheviks could easily keep control. 
Their candidates were certain of election 
because no opposition parties were allowed. 
Moreover, voting was by show of hands, and 
members of the former upper classes were 
barred from voting. On the surface, the 
soviets seemed to represent the will of the 
people. Actually, they served as agencies 
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through which Lenin's orders could be car- 
ried out all over the country. 

Creation of the U.S.S,R n in 1923. At the 
end of the civil war, Lenin regained control 
of most of the territories formerly held by 
the czars. To win over the non-Russian na¬ 
tionalities, he issued a new constitution, 
which in theory 1 granted them a large meas¬ 
ure of self-government. The country was 
divided into a number of separate republics 
(map, p. 387). Each had its own soviet-type 
government to manage its internal affairs. 

The various republics acted together in 
matters of common interest, such as foreign 
affairs, defense, and economic planning. For 
this purpose, they elected representatives to 
a new All-Union legislature. This legislature 
then chose a Central Executive Committee, 
which selected the All-Union ministry. To 
show that the government was a federal 
union, the country was renamed the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, or Soviet 
Union for short. 

Totalitarianism in Action. In actual prac¬ 
tice, the Soviet Union remained a dictator¬ 
ship. The federal government and the gov¬ 
ernments of the republics were all domi¬ 
nated by the Communist leaders. Local 
units Or “cells" of the Communist party 
were established in every factory, apartment 
house, and village throughout the country* 
The secret police arrested critics of the gov¬ 
ernment and other “enemies of the people" 
by the thousands and sent them to forced 
labor camps. AH important means of infor¬ 
mation—newsp pets, magazines, books* mo¬ 
tion pictures, and radios-were owned and 
controlled by the government r This huge 
propaganda machine constantly hammered 
away at the people's minds with Communist 
ideas and slogans. 

Thc Communist leaders were also greatly 
interested in the country's educational sys¬ 


tem. They built many new schools, lor 
adults as well as for children* The rate of 
illiteracy was greatly reduced. However, one 
of the government's main purposes was to 
use the schools as agencies for indoctrina¬ 
tion—that is, to mold the minds of the 
younger generation in favor of communism. 
Communists were placed in all positions of 
authority. Textbooks were completely re¬ 
written and the course of study was revised. 
Children were taught only the Communist 
viewpoint. They were told to report their 
teachers* and even their parents, if they 
dared to speak against the regime. 

Another important feature of Communist 
policy was the attack on religion. Karl Marx 
had taught that religion w r as “the opium of 
the masses/ 1 used by the ruling classes to 
deaden the pain and miseiy of the workers* 
existence. Shortly after the revolution, there¬ 
fore, the Bolshevik government separated 
Church and state and confiscated all 
Church property. It closed most of the 
churches or used them for nonreligious pur¬ 
poses. Religious instruct ion for children was 
forbidden in the schools. A "League of the 
Godless’ P was organized to ridicule religion 
and promote atheism (the belief that there 
b no God). The Communists sought to re¬ 
place all traditional creeds with a blind Faith 
in their own doctrines, of which Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin were the prophets. 

The Soviet Constitution of 1936. in the 
I930’s, the international situation became 
less and less favorable for peace (see below , 
pp. 623-628). Stalin, fearing an attack on 
the Soviet Union* now sought to win the 
friendship of the democratic Western pow¬ 
ers. He therefore issued a new constitution, 
which he hailed a$ "the most democratic in 
the world/* 

In some respects, the new Soviet constitu¬ 
tion did mark an advance over the preceding 
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One. All male and Female citizens over eight¬ 
een were now allowed to vote. Members of 
the legislative bodies were chosen directly 
by secret ballot, A broad bill of rights was 
included. This recognized freedom of speech, 
press, assembly, and worship. It guaranteed 
3 seven-hour day, vacations with pay. and 
complete social security for the workers. It 
also pledged equal treatment to all the dif¬ 
ferent nationalities in the Soviet Union, 

On tire other hand, many other features 
of the new constitution contradicted Stalins 
claim that it was democratic. The framework 
of government remained essentially the same 
as earlier. Hie highest officials were not 
chosen by the people as in the United States, 
nor could they be removed by the people's 
representatives as in Great Britain. The 
Communist party remained the only legal 
partv. In elections, the voters continued to 
receive a single list of candidates. As a rule, 
the government list polled more than 99 
percent of the votes. 

The Great Purges of 19T6-4939. More¬ 
over, Stalin showed no signs of relaxing his 
dictatorship. Arbitrary arrests and punish¬ 
ments continued as before. From time to 
time, the Soriet mler would even start a 
wholesale purge or "cleansing"' of the Com¬ 
munist parh% designed to remove untrust¬ 
worthy or unsatisfactory members. The vic¬ 
tims were usually shot or sentenced to 
Siberia. Frequently, their relatives and 
friends were also arrested, on the theory that 
they too might have become infected with 
dangerous ideas. 

The greatest purge of all began in 19?6, 
after a close associate of Stalin was assassi¬ 
nated, The Communists themselves called 
this "the great cleansing/" A number of 
dramatic public trials were staged. Scores of 
top-ranking Communist leaders—including 
cabinet ministers, ambassadors, generals, and 


newspaper editors—were convicted and exe¬ 
cuted for conspiring against the government. 
Large numbers of lesser Communists were 
also killed or sent off to prison camps. 

Eventually, Stalin announced that the 
purge had been carried too far, There then 
followed a "purge of the puigers/' Many of 
the former prosecutors were condemned, 
and some of the disgraced Communists 
were restored to favor. The Soviet Union 
thus presented a strange contradiction. The 
dictator boasted that his government en¬ 
joyed the enthusiastic support of the people. 
Yet he found it nece$S3Ty to execute or im¬ 
prison even members of the ruling Com¬ 
munist party. 

Soviet Foreign Policy. ITe French have a 
saymg T “The more things change, the more 
they remain the same/" This might well he 
used to describe Soviet foreign policy. To 
Lenin, Russia was important mainly as a 
base from which to spread communism to 
the rest of the world. As soon as he gained 
power, he began to appeal for revolutions in 
other countries. He denounced World War 
I as a “capitalist war/* catted on the soldiers 
to lay down their arms, and urged the work¬ 
ers in war plants to go out on strike. He also 
appealed to the colonial peoples to rise 
against their "imperialist oppressors." He 
won many converts, especially among the 
more radical European Socialists. In Hum 
gary, the Communists seized pow er and held 
it for a few months. In Germany and else¬ 
where, they attempted to seize control but 
failed. 

As Europe recovered from its early postwar 
ailments, the Communist threat faded. 
Meanwhile, Lenin was con Fronted with se* 
vere economic difficulties at home. To ob¬ 
tain needed foreign assistance, he cut down 
on his propaganda against capitalism. He 
also negotiated treaties of trade and friend- 
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ship with some of the capitalist countries. 
Nevertheless* he secretly assisted foreign 
Communist leaders and kept alive the Com- 
EEiunist dream of world revolution. 

When Stalin came to power„ he an¬ 
nounced that his policy was to build up 
communism in a single country p the Soviet 
Union, "One Soviet tractor,' 1 he said* 4H is 
worth more than ten good foreign Com¬ 
munists” A few years later, Russia was 
threatened by the rise of Fascist dictator¬ 
ships in Germany and Japan, Stalin then 
joined the League of Nations and signed a 
military alliance with France. Communist 
parties all over the world adopted a new 
line calling for a "united front against Fas- 
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cism. 1 ' That is, the Communists promised 
to cooperate with democratic parties and 
governments against the Fascists, 

Later* we shall see how Stalin reversed 
this policy and signed am alliance with the 
Fascist dictator of Germany; how the two 
quarreled and became enemies during World 
War II; and how Stalin took advantage of 
the troubled conditions at the end of that 
conflict to extend his control over eastern 
and central Europe, Lenin succeeded in irm 
posing his Communist theories on the 160*- 
000,000 people of Russia. Under Stalin* 
communism spread far beyond the bound¬ 
aries of Russia and became a threat to free 
peoples everywhere. 
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65 / Lesson Review 



Checking the facts 

L Explain; totalitarianism; provisional govern¬ 
ment; soviet; All Russian Congress of So¬ 
viets; Bolsheviks (Communists); Bolshevik 
Revolution; Treaty of Brest-Litovsk; Red 
terror; New Economic Policy; Five-Year 
Plans; collective farms; Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (Soviet Union); in¬ 
doctrination; atheism; Soviet Constitution 
of 1936; purges; world revolution, 

2. identify: Kerensky; Lenin- Stalin. 

3. What important reforms were introduced 
by the Russian provisional government? 
Why were the Bolsheviks able to overthrow 
this government? 

4. How did Lenin seek to transform Russia 
into a socialist country? What difficulties 
resulted from his policies? 

5. What were the main features of Lenin's 
New Economic Policy? the results? 

6. How did Stalin establish himself as dic¬ 
tator of Russia? 

7. What hardships did Russian peasants and 
workers suffer as a result of Stalin's Five-Year 
Flans? What did the plans accomplish? 

8. How did the Communist leaders try to con¬ 
trol the ideas and beliefs of the Russian 
people? 

9. Describe the major changes in Soviet foreign 
policy between 1917 and 1959. What evi¬ 
dence is there that the Communists’ basic 
goals lemaincd the same? 

Applying history 

L Compare the Russian revolutions of 1917 
with events In France during the years 
1789-1793. Win- were the Communists 
called "the spiritual heirs of the Jacobins”? 

2. How did the Russian Revolution disprove 
Karl Marx's prediction that the workers 
would seize power first in the high I v in¬ 
dustrialized nations? Why did the revolu¬ 
tion occur in Russia rather than in one of 
the more advanced Western nations? 

sae 


1. Why did the powers engage in interven¬ 
tion against the Bolsheviks? What wore the 
results of their intervention? 

4- In what respects did Lenin's New Economic 
Policy conflict with his original theories? 
How did the Five-Year Plans likewise violate 
Communist theories? Why has the Soviet 
economic system been called "state capital¬ 
ism" rather tlian communism? 

5. Discuss: 

a. The dictatorship of the proletariat is a 
temporary stage; the government will 
wither away as soon as communism is 
firmly established. 

b. The Russian Communist party is the gov¬ 
ernment behind the government. 

c* The old Russia peeps out from behind 
the Soviet mask- 

History and geography 

1. Trace (snap, p. 587) the 1939 boundaries 
of the U-S-S.R. in Europe, the Middle East, 
central and eastern Asia. 

2. List and locate the eleven different soviet so¬ 
cialist republics in 1939 (map T p. 387). 
Which of these was the largest? 

5- Locate and identify the important moun¬ 
tain ranges in the LLS.S.R. (map, pp. 46- 
47). What is the character of most of the 
terrain? Why is the LLS5-R- concerned 
with exploration of the Arctic Ocean? 

Special activities 

1- On Hie basis of your outside reading, write 
a short biography of Lenin or Stalin. Show 
how his personality was formed by his 
early life and struggles. 

2. Read a newspaper or magazine account of a 
recent Soviet election. Discuss the ways it 
differed from our elections and the reasons 
for these differences. 

3. Arrange a class exhibit on "Working and 
Living Conditions in the Soviet Union." 




History shows that even the victors lose 
in modern war. Developments in Italy after 
World War [ provide a striking example. 
At the outbreak of that conflict, the Italian 
government adopted a policy of neutrality. 
However, it decided to join the Allies when 
it was promised certain Austrian provinces 
inhabited mainly by Italians. During the 
next three years, the Italian armies fought 
bravely but suffered frequent defeats and 
heavy casualties. It was only in the closing 
days of the war that they finally launched 
a successful major offensive. Italy's unhappy 
wartime experiences, along with the many 
serious problems resulting directly from the 
war, made it possible for a new-style dictator 
to seize power. 

THE FASCISTS 1 RISE TO POWER 

Dissatisfaction with the Peace Settlement. 
At the Paris Peace Conference, the Italian 
delegates insisted on large territorial gains 
as payment For their nation's sacrifices. They 
claimed the Austrian provinces promised 
earlier by the Allies. They also made many 
new demands—including the port of Fiume, 
on the eastern shore of the Adriatic Sea, 
and a share of the German colonies in 
Africa. President Wilson flatly rejected most 
of these demands. In protest, the Italian 
delegates withdrew from the peace confer* 
ence. However, their dramatic gesture was 


unsuccessful, After several weeks, the 
Italians returned to Paris and accepted the 
territories which had been offered them 
earlier. 

As their dreams of expansion faded, many 
Italians angrily charged that their nation 
had been betrayed by the Allies. They also 
blamed their own leaders and greeted them 
with jeers on their TCtrim home from the 
peace conference. On the other hand, when 
the fiery nationalist poet D’Annunzio on 
ganized a band of war veterans and seized 
Finmc from Yugoslavia, they hailed him as 
a hero. They howled when the government, 
yielding to the protests of the Allies, forced 
him to withdraw. The bitter attacks of the 
extreme nationalists became a serious threat 
to democratic government in Italy. 

Postwar Economic Problems. Even worse 
were the economic aftereffects of the w h ur. 
The national debt had grown enormously. 
Despite heavy taxes, the government was 
unable to meet its expenses and balance the 
budget. Inflation set in and the hVer, the 
Italian unit of money, fell sharply in value 
—from about twenty cents in 1914 to about 
two and a half cents in 1922. Returning 
veterans found it difficult to obtain jobs. 
Housing w-ps scarce and very expensive. 
Italy, as we have seen (pp. 4S7-458), w-as 
basically a poor country. The war aggravated 
its difficulties and left it with a staggering 
burden of unsolved economic problems. 
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Weakness of the Government. As prices 
rose and wages lagged behind, the average 
Italian family found it harder and harder to 
get along. The working classes, especially in 
the cities, turned for help to the Socialist 
party. The Socialists doubled their vote in 
the first election held after the war* in 1919, 
Thev won about one-third of the seats in 
the Chamber of Deputies and became the 
largest single party. Though unable to form 
a government by themselves, they refused to 
co-operate with any of the ^bourgeois' 1 or 
middle-class groups, 

Italv's parliamentary government, plagued 
bv too many political parties, had never been 
voy strong. Now it found itself under attack 
from two extremes—the nationalists on the 
right and the Socialists on the left. Normal 
political life was almost paralyzed. In four 
years, Italy had five different cabinets* each 


weaker than the preceding one. More and 
more, the disgusted people looked elsewhere 
for leadership. 

The A fted Threat" of 1919-1920. The 

weakness of the government encouraged the 
Socialists to follow a revolutionary policy, 
similar to that of the Bolsheviks in Russia. 
For months, they' led the workers in one 
great strike after another- The climax came 
when workers* committees seized control of 
hundreds of factories in northern Italy. 
Meantime, Socialist agitators also stirred up 
trouble in the country districts. Tenant 
farmers refused to pay rent and farm labor¬ 
ers began to take over their employers" es¬ 
tates, The government was powerless to 
restore order. For a period of several weeks, 
revolution seemed likely in Italy, 

However, the tJ Rcd threat'’ faded very 
quickly. The workers, finding that they 


Thfa picture shows Musiplifii supposedly leading the "March on Rome." In fact, h* remained 
safely in Milan until ihe king summoned him to become premier. Then he came la Rome and 
led the Fascist victory parade. 
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could neither obtain raw materials nor man¬ 
age the factories, returned them to the em¬ 
ployers. Peace was also gradually restored in 
the rural areas. The Socialist part} was dis¬ 
credited and lost much of its popular sup¬ 
port. It grew still weaker when quarrels over 
the policy of violence split it into two hostile 
groups, the moderate Socialists and the 
Communists. Nevertheless, the propertied 
classes remained fearful of revolution. They 
turned for protection to a new movement 
which was ready to use violence against the 
radicals. The new movement was called 
Fascism, 

Mussolini and the Early Fascist Move¬ 
ment, The founder of the Fascist movement 
was an ambitious newspaper editor named 
Benito Mussolini (1&B3-I945). As a young 
man r Mussolini had been a Socialist agitator 
and journalist. Because of liis violent attacks 
against the government during the Libyan 
War (sec p. 459), he was arrested and served 
a short: term in prison. Soon after his release, 
he w'as appointed editor of the leading So¬ 
cialist newspaper. 

At the outbreak of World War T. the 
Italian Socialists favored a policy of neutrah 
ity. However, Mussolini suddenly broke with 
the party and started his own newspaper. 
His editorials clamored for Italy's entry into 
the war on the side of the Allies, "Neutrals/' 
he said, “have never dominated events* * . . 
It is blood that moves the wheels of history/' 
During the war. he served for a time in the 
army and was wounded. 

After the return of peace, Mussolini 
formed his own veterans* organization, the 
Fascists, fits full name was Fdscia di Com- 
battimento, meaning "Union for Combat/") 
The Fascist leader had no clear-cut program, 
other than an ambition to rule Italy, During 
the period of radical disorders, lie favored 
the workers 1 seizure of the factories. When 


the extreme nationalists seized Fiumc, be 
led large demonstrations to prevent govern¬ 
ment interference. At one and the same 
time, Mussolini was attempting to win the 
support of both the nationalists and the 
Socialists. However, Fascism grew very 
slowly as long as it appealed only to the 
extremist groups. 

Then Mussolini tried a new course. When 
the Red threat was already disappearing, he 
began to attack Bolshevism in his editorials. 
Immediately, the Fascists grew in numbers 
and influence. Branches sprang up through¬ 
out the country. Factory owners and land¬ 
lords gave them generous financial aid. 
Thousands of unemployed veterans and 
youths became members. They were 
equipped with blackshirt uniforms and clubs 
and were sent out to fight the radicals. They 
broke up th e la tier's meetings, wrecked 
their newspaper offices, and shattered their 
unions. The police rarely Intervened because 
mau\ government officials secretly sided 
with the Fascists, 

llie “March on Rome/ 1 October, I9ZZ. 

Mussolini, claiming that he had saved Italy 
from communism, now sought to gain power 
by legal methods. He formed the Fascist 
party, with a program designed to appeal to 
all classes. The Fascist program promised to 
provide fobs for the unemployed, land for 
the farm laborers, better conditions for the 
city workers, and protection for private prop¬ 
erty' and private enterprise. Above all, it 
stressed the importance of nationalism. 
Mussolini promised to end political dis¬ 
unity in Italy and to give the country' a 
strong and efficient government. Then it 
would be able to take its "rightful place” 
as one of the leading powers of the world. 

fn the next election, held in 1921, a small 
number of Fascists were elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies. Mussolini, disap- 
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pointed with this result, decided to take 
power by force. The Fascists began by at' 
tacking the Socialist officials in many towns 
and cities and by seising control themselves. 
While the cabinet in Rome debated what 
to do p Mussolini grew bolder and bolder, 
Finally, he called a huge nation-wide Fascist 
rally. He announced, '"Either the govern¬ 
ment will be given to us or we shall seize it 
by marching on Rome/' 

The government took no action to meet 
this threat. Then, at Mussolini's command, 
thousands of armed Blackshirts from all 
over Italy marched on the capital. The cab¬ 
inet at last aw'Okc to the danger. It decided 
to call out the army to deal with the Fas¬ 
cists, But King Victor Emmanuel III (1900- 
1946), fearing the outbreak of civil war, re¬ 
fused to sign the decree. Instead, lie called 
Mussolini to Rome and asked him to form 
a ministry. A new chapter in Italy's history 
now 7 began, 

FASCISM IN ACTION, 1922-1943 

Establish men t of the Fascist Dictatorship. 
Premier Mussolini did not destroy Italian 
democracy all at once. First he persuaded 
the parliament to grant him emergency pow- 
ert for one year “for the purpose of restoring 
order/* He used this time to Tascistize" the 
government— that is, to fill many important 
posts with his followers. He also redoubled 
his campaign of violence and terror against 
the opponents of Fascism, When the mod¬ 
erates in parliament protested, Mussolini 
dissolved that body. In the elections which 
followed, the Blackshirts attacked the op¬ 
position parties, broke up their meetings, 
and frightened hostile voters from the polls. 
The Fascists won a majority of the seats. 

Once in control of the parliament, Mus¬ 
solini introduced many far reaching political 


changes. He now became “Head of the Gov¬ 
ernment/' responsible only to the king. He 
served as commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces, appointed all important officials 
throughout Italy, and issued decrees having 
the force of law. He was also It Duce or 
"The Leader 1 ' of the Fascist party; which 
became the only legal party in the country. 
His secret police sought to eliminate all 
traces of opposition. Rival political leaders 
were killed,. imprisoned, or driven into exile. 
Only Fascist or pro-Fascist newspapers were 
allowed to appear. In short, Mussolini made 
him self the all-powerful dictator of Italy. 

In the nest election, which took place in 
1929 r the Fascist party drew up a single list 
of candidates. The voters could cast either 
a hi Yes" ballot, hearing the national color? 
of red, white, and green, or a “No" ballot, 
which was all white. With the Blackshirts 
watching them, the great majority of the 
voters cast their ballots for the government 
list. Mussolini hailed the result as proof that 
the Italian people enthusiastically supported 
the Fascist regime. At the same time, he 
took steps to punish those voters who had 
dared to oppose him. Tire opposition disap^ 
peared almost completely in later elections, 
lire Settlement with the Pope, As dic¬ 
tator of Italy, Mussolini had some impor¬ 
tant achievements to his credit. One of these 
was his settlement of the old dispute be¬ 
tween Church and state (see p. 457). 
Tb e agreemen t—known as th e Lateran 
Treaty of 1929—recognized the pope as ruler 
of a tiny new country; the Vatican City in 
Rome, The government also paid the pope 
a large sum to compensate him for his lost 
territories, recognized Catholicism as Italy's 
official religion, and made religious instruc¬ 
tion compulsory in the schools. In return, 
the pope gave official recognition to the Ital¬ 
ian government. He also agreed not to ap- 



Mussolini's Fascist Youth framed boys for wor from the age of six and indoctrinated them with 
such slogans as Believe! Obey! FighU Pictured here are a group of children parading before the 
Italian dictator in 1935 on the twentieth anniversary of Italy's entry into World War I. 


point bishops in Italy whose political views 
were “objectionable'’ to the Fascists. 

Mussolini’s Economic Policies. In dealing 
with Italy’s economic problems, the Italian 
dictator proved the old saying that a new 
broom sweeps dean. He dismissed thousands 
of unnecessary public officials and slashed 
government spending. To help check infla¬ 
tion, he also increased taxes. Italian busi¬ 
nessmen regained confidence and the coun¬ 
try gradually became more prosperous. In 
1926, Mussolini was able to balance the 


budget and stabilize the value of the lira. 

Mussolini took steps to solve another basic 
economic problem, Italy's lack of natural re¬ 
sources. By developing hydroelectric power, 
he made the nation less dependent on im¬ 
ports of coal. He also sought to make it 
self-sufficient in food by launching the "Bat¬ 
tle of the Wheat." The government re¬ 
claimed wastelands, spread information 
about scientific fanning, and gave prizes to 
farmers who introduced progressive meth¬ 
ods. Very high tariffs and other restrictions 
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on trade helped to reduce purchases from 
abroad. 

To pay for those imports which the coun¬ 
try still needed, the government sought to 
strengthen the export industries. It also 
made special efforts to obtain foreign cur¬ 
rencies by attracting tourists to Italy. New 
luxury liners were built, hotels were mod¬ 
ernized* and the old Roman ruins were re* 
stored. The railroads ran on time. Beggars, a 
common sight earlier, disappeared from the 
streets, Many visitors, impressed by such 
achievements, returned home full of praise 
for Mussolini and Fascism. 

Government Control of Business and 
Labor* Mussolini had originally posed as a 
stanch defender of capitalism. Nevertheless, 
once in power* he gradually brought both 
labor and business under government con¬ 
trol, Strikes and lockouts were strictly for¬ 
bidden. All existing trade unions and cm* 
plovers' associations were made part of a 
new system, “the corporate state/* The na¬ 
tion's economy was divided into more than 
a score of different Gelds, such as building 
construction, mining industries, textile prod¬ 
ucts, and so cm Each was placed under a 
“corporation” or council, composed of rep¬ 
resentatives of the employers, the w-orkers, 
and the Fascist party. 

The main duties of these corporations 
were to fix wages and hours, settle other in* 
dustrial disputes, and regulate the price and 
quality of goods, Mussolini was the presi¬ 
dent of each corporation, and all its decisions 
had to be approved by him. Through the 
corporate system* the Italian dictator carried 
out his motto, "Everything in the State, 
nothing against the State, nothing outside 
the State/* 

Effects of Government Control, for a 
time, government control brought some 
benefits to the w orkers. Mussolini introduced 


health insurance, annual vacations with pay* 
and low-cost facilities for recreation. How¬ 
ever, the lower classes soon began to suffer 
from his economic policies. Food prices rose 
because Italian wheat was much more ex¬ 
pensive than imported wheat. Taxes were 
increased, but the government refused to 
raise wages. The workers were helpless be¬ 
cause they were forbidden to strike. Under 
Fascism, their living standard was one of 
the lowest in Europe. 

Businessmen, for the most part* fared 
better than the workers. They no longer had 
to fear unions, strikes, or "Reds." They were 
often able to gain special favors by bribing 
Fascist officials. However, they too began 
to grumble as taxes and government restric¬ 
tions on private enterprise increased. 

A "StTong* 1 Foreign Policy. The Fascist 
regime also created other difficulties for the 
Italian people. An extreme nationalist* Mus¬ 
solini was determined to make Italy a great 
pow r cr + Even while he was Cutting other 
government expenses, he steadily built up 
the army, navy, and air force. He spoke con¬ 
stantly about the glories of war. "Fascism/' 
he said, “rejects the pacifism which masks 
surrender and cowardice. War alone brings 
all human energies to their highest tension 
and sets a seal of nobility on the people who 
have the virtue to face it. * * /* 

Military training became an important 
activity in the schools and especially in the 
Fascist youth organizations. To increase 
Italy's manpower. Mussolini forbade emi¬ 
gration* taxed bachelors, and gave prizes to 
large families. "The Mediterranean is des¬ 
tined to return to us/ F he promised. "Rome 
is destined to become once more the city 
which directs the civilization of the whole 
western w-orld.” 

In keeping with his bold words, Musso¬ 
lini acted with vigor when four Italian offi- 
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eials were killed by terrorists on Greek soil 
in 1923. The Italian navy bombarded the 
Greek island of Corfu, killing and wounding 
a number of the inhabitants. Then Italian 
forces occupied the island and held it until 
the Greek government agreed to pay dam¬ 
ages for the murders. Mussolini's actions 
aroused a storm of protest throughout the 
world, For the next few years, he sought to 
build up Italy's prestige in more cautious 
ways. 

Effects of the Great Depression. In 1929, 
the Great Depression hit Italy. Exports and 
the tourist trade dropped sharply. Factories 
were forced to shut down and unemploy¬ 
ment again became a problem. The govern¬ 
ment—burdened with the costs of the mili¬ 
tary forces, the public works program, and 
the ever growing army of Fascist officials— 
w-ps unable to balance the budget. The rap¬ 
idly rising population added to its difficul¬ 
ties. Mussolini tried to promote recovery bv 
increasing government control of business 
and by reducing wages. When these efforts 
failed, he turned to the usual outlet of die- 
tators in trouble—w-ar, 

Mussolini's Wars. The Italian dictator's 
first victim was a backward African coun¬ 
try, Ethiopia (map, p. 502). On the pretext 
that the Ethiopians had invaded the neigh¬ 
boring Italian colony of Somaliland, he sent 
a large army to take over the country* In 
1936* after a few months' fighting, he gained 
possession of a territory' about three times as 
large as Italy. 

However, the Ethiopian War gave rise to 
many new problems. The League of Nations 
condemned the Fascist invasion (see p. 
626). For a time, its members cut off trade 
with Italy. Moreover, the cost of conquering 
the colony added to Italy's economic diffi¬ 
culties. In order to avert bankruptcy, the 
government had to impose heavy new taxes 


and lower the value of the lira. It even 
launched a campaign to collect gold wed¬ 
ding rings from Italian women! 

The Italian dictator next intervened in a 
civil war in Spain (see pp. 626-627), Again 
he miscalculated the costs involved. Despite 
generous Italian hclp p it took the Fascist 
rebels three years to win control. By the 
war's end, Italy's financial difficulties were 
worse than ever. Nevertheless, Mussolini 
continued his reckless foreign policy. In 
April, 1939, he seized the small country of 
Albania* as a base for other conquests in the 
Balkans. Finally* in June, 1940, he entered 
World War II on the side of Germany 
when he believed that country's victory was 
certain. 

The Downfall of Mussolini. Once again, 
the Italian dictator's judgment proved poor. 
Though the Germans gained important suc¬ 
cesses, the war continued for years. The 
Italian forces were w^eakened by low morale, 
poor equipment^ and incompetent Fascist 
commanders. They suffered a series of disas¬ 
trous defeats in Greece and in Africa. The 
entire Italian colonial empire was lost. 
When the Allies bombarded the Italian 
peninsula and invaded Sicily in July* 1943, 
the Fascists themselves voted to depose their 
leader. The King then dismissed him from 
office and placed him under arrest. Soon 
after, the new Italian government signed an 
armistice with the Allies. 

Mussolini's career was still not finished. 
The Germans rescued him and set him up 
as head of a puppet government in northern 
Italy. Later, when German power collapsed, 
the former Italian dictator tried to escape into 
Switzerland. However, he was caught and 
executed by a band of Italian guerrillas - 
Fascism in Italy finally came to an end. But 
it left the unhappy nation burdened with a 
bitter legacy of unsolved problems. 
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Checking the facts 

1. Explain: Fiume crisis; "Red threat" Fascist 
party; March on Rome; Lateran Treaty of 
1929; Vatican City; stabilization of the 
lira; " Battle of the Wheat"; corporate state; 
Ethiopian War; Spanish Civil War. 

2, Identify: Blackshirts; U Dues. 

3. Explain how Italian democracy was weak' 
ened by: the peace settlement after World 
War 1; the postward economic problems; 
the unstable government; the policies 
adopted by the Socialists. 

4, What methods did Mussolini use to win 
popular support? How did he finally be¬ 
come premier? 

Sr How did Mussolini establish his Fascist 
dictatorship in Italy? 

6. How did Mussolini settle the old conflict 
between church and state in Italy? 

7. How did Mussolini seek to solve Italy's eco¬ 
nomic problems? 

8. Why did Mussolini adopt an aggressive 
foreign policy? 

Applying history 

L Mussolini insisted that he came into power 
legally because the Ling appointed him 
premier and because he had the support of 
most Italians. Explain why you agree or 
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disagree with his claims. 

2, Compare Mussolini's corporate state with 
Russian communism and American capital¬ 
ism. Which did it more nearly resemble? 
Prove your answer. 

3. Why did Mussolini popularize the slogan 

Believe! Obey! FightP? Why would this 
slogan be unsuitable for a democratic coun¬ 
try? 

4. Fascist Italy has been called M a society at 
war in a time of peace/' Explain why. 

5, List in parallel columns the achievements 
and the failures of Mussolini's regime. 

Special activities 

L Read an account of the Blackshirts' violent 
attacks on the* Socialists and other radicals 
before the March on Rome. Discuss why 
the Italian government tolerated this vio¬ 
lence and whether it should have done so. 

2r Consult a biography of Mussolini and rev 
port to the class on the Fascist leader's early 
life, his rise to power, and his behavior as 
ruler of Italy. 

3, Stage a radio play of the "You Are There" 
type on Mussolini's rise to power. 

4. Tell in headlines the story of Mussolini's 
rise to power, the changes he brought about 
in Italy, and his downfall. 
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IN GERMANY 



Biologists and other scientists have long 
argued, J 'Which is more important, heredity 
or environment? 1 ' This question has also 
been raised regarding the "German prob¬ 
lem/' Germany, as we have already seen in 
Unit 13, bore a hca\y share of responsi¬ 
bility for World War 1, If was even more 
clearly the aggressor in World War li and 
committed many terrible atrocities. Some 
people have therefore said that the Germans 
are bv nature a cruel, warlike, even criminal 
nation. They argue that the Germans can 
never be trusted to keep their promises. 

On the other hand* historians generally 
think that the Germans are much the same 
as other peoples. They point to important 
German contributions to Western civiliza¬ 
tion in past centuries. They show that other 
countries were also responsible for World 
War I. For the Germans' turn to dictator¬ 
ship and aggression, these historians blame 
the harsh Treaty of Versailles and the bad 
economic conditions of the postwar period. 

GERMANY'S BRIEF EXPERIMENT 
WITH DEMOCRACY, 1918-1933 

The Downfall of the German Empire. 
World War I proved an important turning 
point in modem German history . For almost 
Four years, the Kaiser's armies gained many 
victories. They felt confident that they would 


event nail v win the war. However, in the 
autumn of 1918, the Allies launched a series 
ol smashing offensives (see p. S5Z). The 
German government, recognizing that de¬ 
feat was inevitable, sued for peace. But 
the Allied leaders refused to negotiate with 
any regime headed by the Kaiser. The war- 
weary German people then rose in revolt. 
The sailors of the fleet mutinied, and strikes 
and riots broke out all over the country. The 
Kaiser and the rulers of the various German 
states were forced to abdicate, and the Kaiser 
fled for safety into Holland. Germany bo 
came a republic in November, I91S- 
The Social Democrats, who had led the 
opposition against the Kaiser, now took con¬ 
trol of the government The} quickly nego¬ 
tiated an armistice with the Allies. Then 
the} 1 held elections for a national assembly 
to draft a constitution for the new republic. 
In the voting which followed, the Socialists 
won a much larger number of seats than any 
of the other parties. However, they failed to 
gain a majority. They therefore formed a 
new government by organizing a coalition 
*vith two middle-class parties, the Catholic 
Center party and the Democratic party. De¬ 
spite frequent cabinet crises, this coalition 
was able to hold office and direct the gov¬ 
ernment for many years. 

The Constitution of the German Re¬ 
public- Under the leadership of the Social 
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Democrats and their allies* the national as¬ 
sembly drew up 3 very liberal constitution. 
The new republic was a federation of states. 
It was headed by a president, who was 
elected directly by the voters. There was also 
a parliament of two chambers. The upper 
house represented the states; the lower house 
represented the pcople. 

A1 though in some ways the new German 
system of government resembled that of the 
United States, it worked more like that of 
Great Britain or France. The German presi¬ 
dent had little power except in an emergency. 
Real authority was exercised by the chan¬ 
cellor and cabinet, who w p ere responsible to 
the lower house, the Reichstag. The consti¬ 
tution also included many other democratic 
features* such as universal male and female 
suffrage and proportional representation. 

Difficulties of the New Republic. From 
the start* the inexperienced democratic lead¬ 
ers were faced with overwhelming problems. 
The Allies, seeking to make certain that Ger¬ 
many would not resume the war, continued 
their blockade for several months after the 
armistice. Trade and industry were at a 
standstill. Bands of unemployed veterans 
roamed the country. Street fighting broke out 
between rival political groups. For a short 
time* Germany seemed on the verge of 
chaos. 

Moreover, the new republic suffered a 
severe setback when it had to sign the Treaty' 
of Versailles. The German people were 
shocked by the harsh peace settlement, Thev 
found themselves deprived of valuable tenv 
tones, accused of starting the war* and bur¬ 
dened with heavy reparations debts. Mam 
held the democratic leaders to blame for not 
insisting on better terms. They asserted that 
it wus the duty of all patriotic Germans to 
oppose any government which tried to co¬ 
operate with the Allies. 


Enemies of the Republic. Extremists were 
quick to take advantage of all these troubled 
conditions. A Communist party was organ¬ 
ised at the close of the war by the left-wing 
Socialists, fn an effort to establish a workers' 
state" like that of the Russian Bolsheviks, 
they organized several revolts in 191S and 
1919. The government succeeded in defeat¬ 
ing the +H Red menace." However* in order to 
do so, it found it necessary to call on vari¬ 
ous extremely conservative or rightist vet¬ 
erans' organizations for help in enlisting 
troops. 

This proved a very dangerous policy. 
The rightists, led by members of the old 
ruling classes, had little more love for the 
republic than the Communists. They openly 
called for a restoration of the monarchy. 
They reminded the people of Germany's 
former greatness and spread the legend that 
the army had not realty been defeated in the 
war. According to them, the brave German 
fighting men had been "stabbed in the back ’ 
by the Socialists and pacifists* who had 
stirred up rebellion on the home front. 

1 he rightists, like the Communists, made 
several unsuccessful attempts to overthrow 
the republic. However, the government 
treated the rebels very leniently. This only 
encouraged the rightists to continue with 
their plots. The military' leaders kept in close 
touch with the exiled Kaiser and refused to 
take orders from the government. Terrorist 
groups assassinated several prominent of¬ 
ficials who sought to co-operate w r ith the 
Allies. 

The Runaway Inflation of 1923, The new 

republic was soon confronted with other 
serious problems ^ Too weak to impose 
heavy taxes, it was unable to make its 
reparations payments in full. A crisis de¬ 
veloped when France declared that Germany 
had not met its obi ip t ions and sent in 
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troops to occupy the Ruhr (see pp. 560- 
561 ) T The German government replied with 
the "passive resistance” policy. However, in 
order to support the striking Ruhr workers, 
it had to print vast quantities of paper 
money. The paper currency, already inflated, 
lost so much of its value that it became prac¬ 
tically worthless. 

The runaway inflation had disastrous ef¬ 
fects, The savings of the once-prosperous 
middle class were wiped out. Teachers, civil 
sen 1 ice employees, and other persons with 
fixed incomes were threatened with starva¬ 
tion. The industrial workers suffered because 
their wages did not keep pace with prices. 
In general, the very classes whose support 
was most important to the republic lost most 
heasily as a result of the inflation. Both the 
Communists and the rightists won manv 
new fol lowers, 

A Brief Period of Prosperity* 1924-1929. 
The republic survived this unhappy period 
because German businessmen finally awoke 
to the dangers of the situation. A new 
cabinet w as formed* beaded by a wealthy in¬ 
dustrialist, Gustav Stresemaim, Under Strese- 
mann’s leadership. Germany abandoned pas¬ 
sive resistance and adopted a policy of treaty 
fulfillment. That is, it now' sought to co¬ 
operate with the Allies in earning out the 
terms of the peace treaty. 

The new policy proved very successful. 
Ilic Dawes plan (see p. ^61 i cased the repa¬ 
rations burden and started a flow of foreign 
loans to Germany. The French withdrew 
their troops from the Ruhr. Germany, after 
promising to live at peace with its neighbors* 
was admitted to the League of Nations. 

A remarkable economic recovery also took 
place. The Stresemanu government balanced 
the budget and issued a new sound paper 
money. The industrialists, with the aid of 
foreign loans, modernized! and expanded 


their factories, Germany's export trade flour- 
ished. Its merchant marine w'as rebuilt. As 
the country prospered* the people's standard 
of living rose. The extremist parties then lost 
much of their support. The German Repub¬ 
lic rested on more secure foundations than 
ever in the past. 

Effects of the Great Depression* Unfortu¬ 
nately, this period of prosperity lasted for 
only a few years. It came to a sudden halt 
after the Great Depression began in 1929. 
Foreign investors refused to make new loans 
to Germany. German businessmen were un¬ 
able to sell their goods abroad. Factories and 
banks closed down. The number of unem¬ 
ployed soared until one out of every three 
workers was idle. There was much suffering 
and unrest throughout the country. 

Since the government seemed helpless to 
cope with these problems, people agqin 
turned to the extremist parties for help. A 
large number of Communist deputies won 
election to the Reichstag. However* far 
greater gains w r ere made by an extremist 
party of the right* the National Socialists or 
"Nazis/’ It was the National Socialists, not 
the Communists* who succeeded in destroy¬ 
ing the democratic German Republic. 

ADOLF HITLER'S RISE TO POWER 

The Origin of the Nazi Party. The leader 
or Fuehrer of the National Socialist party 
was Adolf Hitler (1859-1945). Hitler was 
bom in Austria, the son of a humble customs 
inspector. He had an unhappy childhood be¬ 
cause of frequent quarrels with liis father. 
After his father died, he went to Vicuna to 
study art; However, he was not talented 
enough to win admission to the imperial art 
academy. For years, lie struggled along, doing 
odd jobs and living in extreme poverty. Often 
he went hungry and slept in “flophouses/" 
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Hitler was living in Germany when World 
War 1 broke ou t He im media Eel y enlisted 
in the German army. His war record was a 
good one. He was twice wounded, won a 
decoration for bravery, and was promoted to 
corporal. At the time of the armistice^ he 
was in the hospital. When he learned that 
Germany had lost the war, he was so upset 
that he burst into tears. 

After his discharge from the army. Hitler 
settled in the city of Munich p in southern 
Germany. At that time, the city was a hot¬ 
bed of Communist and rightist agitators, 
11le ex-corporal soon gathered around him a 
small band of followers. Most of these were 
war veterans who* like Hitler himself, were 
unable to adjust to dull peacetime existence* 
Despising the new democratic republic* they 
began to work for its overthrow. This was 
the origin of the National Socialist part} 1 . 

The Nazi Program, The National Social¬ 
ists* as their name indicated, sought to com¬ 
bine nationalism and socialism in their pro- 
gram. In internal affairs, they promised vig¬ 
orous government action to control "'big 
business" and to help the people. In foreign 
policy, their goal was to scrap the hated 
Treaty of Versailles, to secure the return of 
Germany's former colonics, and to unite all 
Germans in a “Great German State/ 1 
Nationalism took an extreme form in Hit¬ 
ler's peculiar race theories. According to the 
Nazi leader* mankind's progress was the 
work of a “master race"' of talk blue-eyed 
warriors, the Aryans or Nordics. In ancient 
times, the Aryans had built mighty empires 
and had created rich civilizations. Hitler be¬ 
lieved that the Germans were also of “pure 
Ary an blood" and had a similar great future 
before them. However, they had first to de¬ 
stroy the Jews, w^hom he blamed for com¬ 
munism, socialism* pacifism* and all of 
Germany’s other troubles. Once rid of these 


“parasites/' the Germans would be able to 
deal with the rest of their enemies. Hitler 
would crush the French, He would defeat 
the Russian Bolsheviks and seize the rich 
Ukraine. He would build a mighty empire 
which would dominate Europe “for a thou¬ 
sand years/' 

The Nazis' Early Failures* Inspired by 
Mussolini's success in Italy* the Nazis or¬ 
ganized aimed squads of Storm Troopers Ur 
Brownsliirts. They imitated the Fascists by 
attacking the radicals, smashing unions, and 
breaking strikes. During the critical period 
of the runaway inflation. Hitler even tried to 
Overthrow the German government. How¬ 
ever, the attempt was a miserable failure. 
Flic Nazi leader was arrested, was found 
guilty of treason, and had to serve a short 
term in prison. There he wrote his famous 
work, Mein Kampf ( f, My Struggle'")* in 
w hieh he explained his ideas at great length. 

When Hitler was released, he found his 
party was all but dead. The German people, 
n °w enjoying prosperity, had lost interest in 
the extremists. Most of them laughed at the 
Nazis far-fetched theories. Hitler himself 
seemed only a comical character, who de¬ 
serted little notice. 

Remarkable Growth of the Nazis. In 1929 
the Great Depression struck. The attitude of 
the German people changed almost oveT- 
night. Large numbers of workers voted for 
the Communists. But most of the middle 
and upper classes, who stood to lose every¬ 
thing under Communist rule, turned to the 
Nazis, In an amazingly short time^ the Nazi 
party became a nation-wide movement* 
With funds contributed by wealthy sup¬ 
porters, Hitler was able to enlist thousands 
of the unemployed as Storm Troopers. Nazi 
speakers and propaganda leaflets appeared 
everywhere. Street fights between the Nazis 
and their opponents became commonplace. 
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The Nazis staged tremendous rallies, at 
which thousands of spectators thrilled to the 
martial music and marching columns of 
uniformed Storm Troopers, At the climax. 
Hitler himself would suddenly appear, lie 
would stride to the platform amid thunder¬ 
ous roars of "Heil Hitler! Heil Hitler! Heil 
Hitler!” To each audience, he promised what 
it most wanted—to the unemployed, jobs; to 
the farmers, more land and higher prices for 
their produce; to the businessmen, prosperity 
and protection from the unions. To all Ger¬ 
mans, he pledged harsh measures against the 
Jews and Reds, freedom fitun "the shackles 
of Versailles," and the creation of a new', 
greater Germany, Hitlers fiery oratory deeply 
Stirred the emotions of his listeners and won 
many converts to the Nazi cause. 


In the first election after the depression, 
which took place in 1930, the Nazis greatly 
increased, their strength in the Reichstag. 
They won 107 scats, as compared with only 
12 in 1928. In the next election, held in the 
summer of 1932, their number more than 
doubled and they became the largest single 
party. Together, the Nazis and Communists 
controlled a majority- of the votes in the 
Reichstag. Both refused to co-operate with 
the democratic parties or with each other. 
The German government was almost pa¬ 
ralyzed. 

In this emergency, the President of the 
Republic—the aged military hero, Field 
Marshal Paul von Hindcnhnrg—exercised 
the special powers conferred on him by the 
constitution. For a time, he tried to govern 

































































Adolf Hiller was o powerful orator. Pouring 
forth a torrent of words to praise Germany and 
condemn its foes, he aroused the notional ism 
of his audiences to a frenzied pitch. 

through chancellor supported by only a 
minority of the Reichstag. However, the 
economic situation continued to grow worse 
and political disorders increased. Finally in 
January, 1931, the President was persuaded 
to appoint Hitler as chancellor. The demo- 
cratic republic now fell into the hands of a 
man who had sworn to destroy it. 

THE NAZI DICTATORSHIP, 
1933-1945 

Establishment of the Nazi Dictatorship. 

Hitler used his position as chancellor to 
make himself master of Germany. He per¬ 
suaded the President to dissolve the Reich¬ 
stag and to order new elections. Only a few 
davs before the voting, the Nazis staged a 
great "Red scare/' They secretly set fire to 
the Reichstag building, then blamed the 
Communists for the crime. Hitler immedi¬ 
ately proclaimed a national emergency. He 


suspended freedom of speech and press. 
Thousands of liberals and Socialists, as well 
as Communists, were arrested. Despite their 
reign of terror, the Nazis won less than half 
of the seats in the Reichstag. Hitler changed 
this to a majority by refusing to admit the 
Communist deputies. 

In the next few weeks, Hitler made 
changes winch it had taken Mussolini years 
to bring about. Appearing before the Reich¬ 
stag in his Storm Trooper uniform, he dc- 
manded and was granted the pow r ers of a 
dictator. Tire old German states were 
abolished and the new districts were placed 
under Nazi officials. All political groups were 
dissolved. The Nazis became the only legal 
party in Gem]any. Opposition newspapers 
were suppressed or Fell under Nazi control- 
A large secret police force, the Gestapo, was 
organized. Persons suspected of opposing 
the "New Order' 1 were arts ted, beaten, 
tilled, or sent off to concentration camps. 

Control of Public Opinion. Like the other 
totalitarian dictators, the Fuehrer was very 
anxious to control public opinion. A Ministry 
of Propaganda and Enlightenment was cre¬ 
ated to indoctrinate the German people with 
Nazi ideas, ft controlled all publishing firms, 
told the newspapers what to print, and ran 
the radio stations. Art, music; and the theater 
were also used to spread Nazi propaganda. 
Books which displeased the Nazis were 
burned. Anti-Nazi intellectuals were im¬ 
prisoned or driven into exile To keep out 
"alien ideas." foreign newspapers and books 
were barred from Germans' and foreign radio 
programs were "'jammed'’ bv special trans¬ 
mitters. 

Above all, Hitler stressed the importance 
of Nazifylug" the younger generation. The 
schools were rigidly controlled bv the Nazi 
Ministry of F,ducarion. Military' discipline, 
unquestioning obedience, and painful cor- 
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pora] punishment were reintroduced. The 
course of study and the textbooks were care¬ 
fully revised. History, for example, ms 
twisted to accord with Hitler's nice theories, 
and a special sCrtidy of "race science” was in¬ 
augurated. After school and on week ends, 
the youngsters' training was continued br 
special Nazi youth organizations. 

Hitler's War on Religion. In his desire for 
the undivided allegiance of his subjects* the 
German dictator attacked religion. He or¬ 
dered all Protestant groups to be merged 
into a single body, under the control of Nazi 
clergymen. The latter proposed to change 
Christian doctrine in order to eliminate the 
“Jewish Influences.” For example, thev pro¬ 
claimed Christ an Aryan and sought to dis- 
card the Old Testament l Many Protestant 
ministers refused to accept these changes. As 
a result, they were barred from their pulpits 
and their leaden were imprisoned in con- 
centra hou camps. 

Hitler proceeded somewhat more cau¬ 
tiously in dealing with the Roman Catholic 
Church. Soon after he ^lined power, he con¬ 
cluded a treaty with the pope. The Church 
agreed to refrain from any political activity- 
in Germany. In return, the Nazi dictator 
promised not to interfere with the Catholic 
schools and youth organizations. However, 
the Nazis soon violated their part of the 
agreement. When the pope protested, the 
government replied by seizing Church prop 
erty and arresting members of the Catholic 
clergy. New protests by the pope went un¬ 
heeded. 

Persecution of the Jews. As he had threat 
cned earlier, Hitler also introduced a cruel 
anti-Semitic program. Step by step, he de¬ 
prived the Jews of their rights. First he dis¬ 
missed them from the government service 
and the professions. Next he took away their 
citizenship, forbade them to many Aryans, 


and declared mixed marriages illegal. Later 
he ordered employers to discharge their Jew¬ 
ish worker? and forced Jewish businessmen 
to sell out their holdings 

When a young Polish Jew- killed a minor 
Nazi official in I9?S T Hitler ordered even 
harsher measures. Throughout Germany, 
Jewish shops were smashed and looted. Syna¬ 
gogues iverre blown up and holy articles were 
defiled. A heavy fine was imposed on the 
entire Jewish community. Thousands of 
Jewish leaders were imprisoned in concentra¬ 
tion camps. 

The protests of other governments against 
such barbarous behavior forced Hitler to cal! 
a temporary holt. During World War II, 
however, he no longer felt restrained by the 
opinion of other nations. Most of the Jew's 
in German-occupied Europe were sent off to 
the Nazi concentration camps. Those who 
w ere not worked to death were either shot or 
murdered in gas chambers. An estimated 
6,000,000 Jewish people lost their lives* 

Nazi Economic Policies. Many Germans 
closed their ey es to Hitler's inhuman meas¬ 
ures because he acted vigorously to solve the 
country's economic problems. To deal with 
unemployment, he ordered employers to hire 
additional workers. He also organized the 
unemployed into labor battalions and set 
them to work building roads, airfields, forti¬ 
fications. and other public works. Most Im¬ 
portant of all, he launched a huge program 
to rearm Germany, The economy boomed as 
hundreds of thousands of young men were 
drafted for the armed forces and large orders 
were placed for military supplies. Instead of 
unemployment, a labor shortage soon de¬ 
veloped. 

The workers gained economic security at 
the expense of their liberty. Trade unions 
were abolished and strikes were outlawed. A 
Nazi-controlled organization—the National 
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Labor Front—fixed wages and hours and 
settled disputes with employers. Workers 
were forbidden to leave their jobs without 
permission and could be shifted from one 
job to another by the government. 

Business also fell under Nazi control* 
Banking and foreign trade were closely regm 
la ted by the government. Employers were 
told what products to make and where to 
sell them. To increase efficiency, the govern¬ 
ment encouraged the growth of giant busts 
and monopolies at the expense of small busi¬ 
ness, Hitler was even more anxious than 
Mussolini to preserve the capitalistic system. 
But German businessmen, like all other Ger¬ 
mans, became servants of the state. 

The main purpose of Nazi economic con¬ 
trols was to strengthen the nation's economy 
and to male it self-sufficient in time of war. 
The government built huge plants to pro¬ 
duce steel from low-grade iron ore. It built 
other plants to produce synthetic petroleum 
and rubber from coal and synthetic doth 
from wood. Stock piles were created of es¬ 
sential raw materials which could not be 
produced in Germany. To pay for this costly 
program, as well as for armaments. Hitler 
had to increase taxes and to lower the Jiving 
standards of the German people, 'Butter 
makes us fat/' the Nazi leaders said, “but 
iron makes us strong/' 

Hitler's Foreign Policy. Hitler was most 
successful in winning popular support for 
his foreign policy. From the start, the Nazi 
dictator made it clear that he meant to tear 
up the Treaty of Versailles. When the pow¬ 
ers refused to allow Germany equal arma¬ 
ments, he withdrew from the League of Na¬ 
tions. He created a large citizen army, built 
powerful air and naval forces, and erected 
strong fortifications along the French 
frontier. He negotiated alliances with two 
other dissatisfied nations, Italy and Japan. 


Then he began to demand additional terri¬ 
tory for Germany. 

Germans in other lands must "come 
home" to the Fatherland, Hitler frequently 
stated. He meant that Germany should be 
allowed to annex Austria and those parts of 
Czechoslovakia and Poland inhabited mainly 
by persons of German descent. Later, he in¬ 
sisted that Germany must acquire other ter¬ 
ritories as living space” for its growing pop¬ 
ulation. 

As Hitler's military' strength and demands 
increased, the other European nations be¬ 
came alarmed. However, by taking advan¬ 
tage of their desire to preserve peace, he was 
able to take over both Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, (For details, see pp. 627-628.) He 
next made territorial demands on Poland. 
Great Britain and France finally warned him 
to Stop, saying that they intended to defend 
that country. Hitler, in a surprise move, then 
signed an alliance with Communist Russia! 
Believing that the Western powers would 
not dare fight, he sent his armies into Poland 
on September ],, 1939. Ihis new aggression 
by the Nazis started World War II. 

Downfall of the Nazi Regime, 1945* Dur¬ 
ing the next three years, the Genu an armies 
won one great victory after another, (For 
details, see Unit 15, pp, 630-636.) Most of 
Europe fell for a time under Hitler's rule. 
However, his aggressive policies and his cruel 
treatment of the conquered peoples turned 
mankind against him. Eventual^ Germany 
was crushed by the combined forces of many 
nations. The Fuehrer committed suicide in 
an underground shelter as enemy troops en¬ 
tered burning Berlin. Other Nazi leaders 
also committed suicide or were tried and 
punished as war criminals. For Germany it¬ 
self, the end results of Nazi rule were defeats 
wholesale devastation, partition, and occupa¬ 
tion by the victor powers. 



Checking ihe foci 1 * 

]. Explain: "stab in the back” legend; run¬ 
away inflation; X| Aryan race"; Mein Kampf; 
Reichstag Ere; concentration camps; Na¬ 
tional Labor Front. 

2. Identify: Stnesemann; Hindcnburg; Hitler; 
the Fuehrer; National Socialists (Nazis); 
Stomi Troopers (Brownshirts); Gestapo, 

3k Why was the Kaiser overthrown in Novem¬ 
ber, 191S? 

4- What were the democratic features of the 
new German constitution? 

5. Explain how each of these weakened Ger¬ 
man democracy: the Treaty of Versailles; 
attacks by the Communists and rightists; 
runaway inflation; the Great Depression. 

6. What were the origins of the National So¬ 
cialist movement? its main features? 

7- How did Hitler gain control of the German 
government? How did he destroy German 
democracy? 

8- How did Hitler's government control pub¬ 
lic opinion? 

^ How did the Nazis attack the Protestant 
and Catholic churches? 

10. What harsh measures did the Nazis take 
against the Jews? 

U T How did the Nazis reorganize Germany's 
economic system? 

12. What measures did Hitler take to make 
Germany iH great"? Why did he fail? 

Applying history 

1- Many Germans blamed the Allies for their 
nation's postwar difficulties. Were thev 
fustihed in doing so? What might the Allies 


have done to strengthen the new German 
democracy? 

2. Why did the democratic system of govern¬ 
ment find it difficult to function properly in 
postwar Germany? Why was democracy bet¬ 
ter able to survive the depression in both 
the United States and Great Britain? 

3. Compare Hitler s program and methods 
with those of Mussolini. Why was the Ger¬ 
man dictator able to follow more extreme 
policies than the Italian? 

4. Why did the Protestant and Catholic 
churches protest against Hitler's policies? 
Why have the Nazi policies toward the 
Jews been called "a negation of the ideals 
of Western civilization" 1 ? 

Special activities 

l- Draft a petition by a group of German 
civil sendee workers to the Reichstag during 
the runaway inflation. After it has been 
read to the class, discuss the reasons why 
many middle-class Germans turned against 
the democratic government. 

2. Write an editorial on Hitler’s appointment 
as chancellor for either a Nazi German 
newspaper, an anti-Nazi German newspaper. 
of an American newspaper, 

T Draw a chart or cartoon to show how Hit¬ 
ler controlled the German government and 
virtually every other aspect of German life. 

4- Arrange a class exhibit of life in Germany 
under the Nazi dictatorship. 

x Read the Diary of Auric Freni fr or articles 
on her life. Report to the class on the prob¬ 
lems of being a Jew in Nazi Germany. 
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The list of totalitarian dictatorships dur¬ 
ing the period between the two world wars 
extended far beyond the three great powers 
already studied. More than a dozen small 
European nations fell under the control of 
petty imitators of Mussolini or Hitler—or 
suffered from the totalitarian rule imposed 
by strong and aggressive neighbors. The list 
also included one great Mian power, Japan, 
No single dictator appeared in that country, 
probably because of the deep veneration felt 
by the people for their god-emperor. Never¬ 
theless, in most other respects, the system of 
government which existed in Japan during 
the lQsQ’s differed only slightly from that of 
Fascist Italy or Germany. 

THE FASCIST MILITARY 
DICTATORSHIP IN JAPAN 

Rival Forces in Japan. For many rears, 
Japan had witnessed a seesaw struggle for 
power between two rival political groups. 
One of these groups, led by reactionary aris¬ 
tocrats and military men t stood for the old 
feudal traditions of war and conquest. Boast¬ 
ful of their country's new military and indus¬ 
trial strength, they schemed to conquer 
China and all of eastern Mia. The main 
support of the second group was found 
among liberal professional people and busi¬ 
nessmen, who favored constitutional govern 
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ment like that of the Western powers, and 
peaceful expansion through trade. 

Japan’* Gains During World War 1. At 
the outbreak of World War I* it was the 
reactionaries who dominated the Japanese 
government. They soon brought their na^ 
tion into the war on the side of the Allies. 
Japanese forces easily conquered Germany's 
sphere of influence in China, the Shantung 
peninsula. They also took over hundreds o! 
German islands in the Pacific, notably the 
Marianas, Carolines, and Marshalls (map, 
p, 610). Manufacturers, merchants, and ship 
owners reaped rich profits, by supplying the 
needs of the Allied war machine. Exporters 
found new markets for their wares in Asia 
and Latin America. 

Intervention in China. Japan benefited 
not Only by the conflict among the Western 
powers but also by developments in China. 
Only a few’ years earlier, that country had 
witnessed a successful revolution against 
the emperor (see p, SU) + The revolution¬ 
aries, elated by their victory, expected that 
China would make rapid progress after 
ridding itself of the inefficient and unpopular 
Mane I m Dynasty, But thev soon discovered 
that modernizing the huge country wus an 
almost superhuman task. 

The leader of the revolutionaries was a 
noted patriot. Sun Vat-sen. Sun was elected 
provisional president of the new Chinese 
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Republic, However, he encountered many 
difficulties because his influence was limited 
mainly to southern China, A former high 
imperial official, Yiian Shih-kai, controlled 
the northern and central portions of the 
country. In the interest of unity. Sun re¬ 
signed in favor of his rival. But the new 
president promptly took dictatorial powers 
and later tried to make himself emperor in 
Peking. Sun, outraged by this betrayal, set 
up an independent republic in the south at 
Canton, Fighting soon broke out between 
the two governments. As the central author* 
ity at Peking grew weaker, ambitious, greedy 
generals known as “war lords" were able to 
seize control in many of the provinces. The 
constant civil wars brought China to a con 
dition of near-ana rehy, 

Japan sought to profit from the weakness 
of its strife-tom neighbor. In 1915, it pre¬ 
sented China's government with a harsh 
ultimatum known as the Twenty-One De¬ 
mands. This ultimatum was designed to 
make China a Japanese protectorate. De¬ 
spite widespread popular protests, China was 
forced to accept most of the demands. Japan, 
as a result, obtained many valuable new con¬ 
cessions, especially in the rich northern 
province of Manchuria, 

Japan’s Postwar Problems. Nevertheless, 
World War 1 was not an unmixed blessing 
for Japan. At home, it created a number of 
serious problems. The huge purchases of war 
materials and other goods by the Allies 
created shortages in Japan and caused prices 
to rise rapidly. The industrial workers en¬ 
gaged in a scries of bitter strikes in order to 
win higher wages. They also demanded that 
the government grant them the suffrage and 
make other democratic reforms. Popular dis¬ 
content grew even greater when the war 
boom collapsed and was followed bv a brief 
period of economic depression. 


The island empires attempt to dominate 
China also soon suffered a setback. The 
Paris Peace Conference recognized Japanese 
control of the Shantung peninsula. However, 
this decision gave rise to an outburst of 
nationalistic feet in g in China. Angry' stu¬ 
dents staged violent demonstrations and 
started a boycott of Japanese goods. Japa¬ 
nese businessmen, hurt by the boycott, 
strongly urged their government to adopt a 
more moderate policy'. 

A New Libera] Policy, At the Washing¬ 
ton Conference of 1921-1922 (see below, 
pp, 622-623), Japan agreed to the Open 
Door Policy, which had long been favored 
by the United States. It accepted the Nine- 
Pow’cr Treaty, which bound the signers to 
respect the territorial integrity' and political 
independence of China. It also promised to 
return the Shantung peninsula to that coun- 
hy. 

Japan’s new policy toward China had 
beneficial results. Tire Chinese called off 
their boycott, and trade between the two 
countries increased. Japanese businessmen 
were also able to step up their exports to 
other nations, particularly to the United 
States, Thanks to favorable economic condi¬ 
tions, the position of the liberals was 
strengthened. They gained control of the 
government and were able to put through 
several important reforms. The practice of 
having ministries responsible to parliament 
(as in Great Britain) was established, and 
the suffrage was granted to all men over 
twenty-five. Japan seemed well on the road 
toward becoming a real democracy. 

lire Reunification of China. During these 
years conditions in China also improved 
greatly. Sun Yat-scn, at his capital in the 
south, organized a strong Nationalist party 
known as the Kuominfung. Many business¬ 
men, journalists, and students, disgusted 
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with the weakness of the central govern¬ 
ment, gave him their support. Moreover* the 
head of the Soviet government Lenin, of¬ 
fered Sun Yat-sen help to free his country 
from foreign imperialism, Sun decided to 
accept Lenin's offer. He welcomed the aid of 
Russian political and military advisers. He 
also admitted members of the recently or¬ 
ganized Chinese Communist party into the 
ranks of the Nationalists. In return, the 
Communists pledged thdr support to Sun's 
“Three People's Principles,” These called 
for complete national independence, politi¬ 
cal democracy, and economic reforms to 
help the long-su Bering common people. 

Sun died only about a year later, in 1925, 
His successor was an able and ambitious 
young general, Clriang Kai-shek. Chiang 
soon led the Nationalist forces in a victori¬ 
ous march northward. The common people, 
weary of civil war and disorder, welcomed 
their approach. The war lords' armies fought 
them only half-heartedly or even deserted to 
their side. In less than three years, Chiang 
succeeded in capturing the capital citv of 
Peking and in establishing his rule over most 
of China. 

Chiang then undertook the tremendous 
task of modernizing the country. He restored 
order* started important public works, and 
encouraged a program of mass education. 
His government won the recognition of the 
foreign powers and persuaded them to give 
up some of their special privileges. For a 
short time, it seemed that China would be 
free to solve its many problems. 

However, a bitter quarrel broke out be¬ 
tween the Nationalists and the Communists. 
Chiang strongly disapproved of the latter's 
radical economic proposals and their attacks 
on foreigners. When the Communists re¬ 
fused to obey his commands, open warfare 
followed. Chiang succeeded in routing the 


Reds and forced them to retreat into the 
interior. For years* he waged "Communist 
extermination campaigns" against them but 
was unable to wipe them out. The National¬ 
ist-Communist feud long remained a major 
obstacle to China's unit) 1 and progress. 

Revival of Militarism in Japan. For a time, 
as we have seen, Japan had adopted a 
friendly attitude toward China. But the com¬ 
ing of the Great Depression led to a com¬ 
plete about-face in its policy. The island 
empire suffered a sharp drop in its exports. 
Many businessmen went bankrupt and sev- 
era! million workers lost their jobs. The 
peasants were paid ruinously low prices for 
their produce. In Japan, as in Germany and 
other countries, large numbers of people lost 
confidence in democracy and capitalism. 

The Japanese reactionaries gained rapidly 
in influence as a result. Their nationalistic 
secret societies became increasingly active in 
polities. The military leaders assumed a new 
role as champions of the peasants and work¬ 
ers. They announced that fhev could solve 
the country's economic problems through a 
policy of imperialism in China. They op¬ 
posed any delay for fear that Chiang^ Na¬ 
tionalist government might become too 
strong. 

Japan s Conquest of Manchuria, 1931- 
The first target of the military leaders was 
Manchuria (map, p. 610), Japan had long 
kept an army there to protect its large invest¬ 
ments. In 193L the leaders of this army sud¬ 
denly began military operations without con¬ 
sulting the government in Tokyo. Charging 
that Chinese “bandits’ were attacking Japa¬ 
nese property and citizens, they launched a 
large-scale police act ion ?K against them. De¬ 
spite the protests of the League of Nations, 
they quickly overran the entire province. 
They gave it a new name, Mancbukuo, and 
set up a puppet government to rule it. Man- 
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chum, which was about as big as France 
and Germany combined, now became a 
Japanese protectorate. 

The "Manchurian incident’ 1 stined up a 
new wave of nationalism in China. Patriotic 
students again called for a boycott of Japa¬ 
nese goods. To stop them, the Japanese 
navy made a powerful attack on the great 
port city of Shanghai in 1932. Fierce fighting 
raged there for several weeks. Casualties were 
heavy, especially among the city's civilian 
population. Despite strong pressure from the 
Western powers, the Japanese ended their 
attack only after the Chinese government 
agreed to call off the boycott. 

Military Dictatorship In Japan. The aggres¬ 
sive policies of the military' leaders aroused 
considerable criticism from the liberal ele¬ 
ments in Japan. To silence them, fanatics 
murdered the premier and a few other liberal 
leaders in 1932. This policy of violence 
proved effective in weakening the opposition. 
For the next few years, the militarists domi¬ 
nated the government and were free to pro¬ 
ceed with their ambitious plans of conquest. 
Using Manchuria as their base, they soon 
began to penetrate northern China. 

However, the costs of conquest proved a 
heavy burden for the Japanese people. .Many 
again turned to the liberals, who won a 
majority in the election of 1936. Angered by 
this defeat, the military' leaders resorted to 
tenor for the second time, A group of young 
officers assassinated several liberal cabinet 
ministers and seized control of important 
public buildings. The emperor himself had 
to intervene in order to end their revolt. 

Once again, the military leaders achieved 
their purpose. The liberal cabinet fell from 
power and was replaced by a cabinet domi¬ 
nated by the army. Thereafter, the military 
leaders were completely in control. The arms 
budget was increased and heavy industry 


was expanded. As time passed, the govern¬ 
ment imposed greater and greater restric¬ 
tions on the nation's economy, A secret 
"Thought Police" was organized to suppress 
all political opposition. Though no single 
dictator emerged, Japan now became a 
Fascist totalitarian state. 

The Second Chin esc-Japan esc War, 1937- 
1945, Meanwhile, Japan's advance into north¬ 
ern China had led to the outbreak of full- 
scale fighting. A Japanese force approaching 
the old capital of Peking clashed with Chi¬ 
nese troops stationed there. This incident 
touched off an undeclared war which was to 
rage for eight long years. The danger of con¬ 
quest finally led the Nationalists and Com¬ 
munists to put aside their enmity and join 
forces against the invaders. 

The Chinese troops fought bravely but 
they' were no match for their much better- 
equipped foes. Within a few months, one 
Japanese army won control of a large part 
of northern China, A second force seized 
Shanghai and advanced inland up the 
Yangtze River, Later, the Japanese occupied 
the entire coastal region to keep foreign sup¬ 
plies from reaching China by sea, 

Despite frequent defeats, Chiang Kai-shek 
refused to surrender, He moved his capital 
to the city of Chungking, deep in the in¬ 
terior, and stubbornly continued the war. 
Chinese guerrilla bands constantly harassed 
the enemy’s long supply lines, They were 
able to drive the invaders from the isolated 
country' districts. Since Japan was unable to 
win a decisive victory', the war became a 
stalemate. 

Japans Role in World War II. Following 
the outbreak of World War [J in Europe, 
the Japanese military leaders saw an oppor¬ 
tunity to escape from their difficulties. They 
decided to seize the neighboring French, 
Dutch, and British colonial possessions. 
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which had been left almost unprotected* 
WTien the United States terminated its trade 
treat) with Japan and imposed other eco¬ 
nomic press ures to block these aggressive de¬ 
signs, a Japanese fleet launched a surprise 
attack on the great American naval base at 
Pearl Harbor. Japan, enjoying temporary 
control of the Pacific, was able to conquer a 
vast rich area in southeast Asia. However, 
the United States soon recovered and 
launched a mighty counterattack. (For de¬ 
tails. see Unit 15 r pp. 639-643.) World 
War II ended with Japan's crushing defeat 
and the complete shattering of its military 
leaders 7 dreams of empire. 


DICTATORSHIP IN THE 
SMALLER NATIONS 

Reasons for the Spread of Dictatorship. 
Russia* Italy, Germany, and Japan all be¬ 
came totalitarian dictatorships during or 
after World \\ ar L fn none of these coun¬ 
tries had democracy ever really taken root. 
A similar trend toward dictatorship also ap¬ 
peared among the smaller nations, especially 
in Europe. Here* too* democracy was of very 
recent origin. 

Impressed by the triumph of the western 
Allies* many of the smaller nations of Eu¬ 
rope had adopted democratic constitutions 
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at the end of the war. However, these in¬ 
experienced democracies soon found them¬ 
selves beset by difficulties. They had to deal 
with severe economic problems. They were 
weakened by internal struggles between rival 
political groups or hostile nationalities. 
Finally, many of them were threatened by 
powerful and aggressive neighbors. By the 
outbreak of World War II, almost all of the 
new democracies had fallen uEider the mle 
of dictators. 

Hie Successors of the Habsburg Empire. 
The new nations created from the wreckage 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire faced espe¬ 
cially difficult problems, Austria itself was 
now a small, landlocked country* Its former 
subjects. who were most anxious to build up 
their own industries, enacted high tariffs to 
keep out Austrian goods. Austrian business- 
men faced bankruptcy and many thousands 
of the country's workers were unemployed. 
Instead of collecting reparations, the Allies 
were obliged to send in economic aid to pro 
vent widespread starvation. Austria only very 
slowly got back on its feet. 

Despite its economic troubles, the Aus¬ 
trian Republic remained democratic until 
Hitler rose to power in 1933. The Fuehrer* 
determined to unite his homeland with Ger¬ 
many, sent in secret agents and started a 
Nad movement there. The Austrian chan¬ 
cellor, Dollfuss, turned to Mussolini for help. 
He was required as payment to set up a 
Fascist-type dictatorship in Austria. Shortly 
afterwards, the Nazis assassinated the chan¬ 
cellor and attempted to seize control. But 
the Austrian government, with Italian sup¬ 
port, crushed the plot and executed its 
leaders. For the next few years* a new chan¬ 
cellor named Schuschnigg exercised dicta¬ 
torial powers in an attempt to maintain his 
nations independence. However, as soon as 
Hitler was strong enough, he annexed Aus¬ 
tria by force. 
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In neighboring Hungary* the new demo¬ 
cratic government lasted only a few months. 
It resigned in protest against the harsh peace 
terms imposed by the Allies. The Commu¬ 
nists then seized power. How r cver p they were 
soon overthrown and a “White*' officer. Ad¬ 
miral Horthy* gained control. For more than 
twenty' years* Horthy and a small group of 
wealthy landowners ruled the country. In 
order to regain Hungary's lost territories, they 
collaborated closely with Mussolini and later 
with Hitler. Hungary was an ally of the 
Fascist powers in World War II. 

Czechoslovakia was an entirely new na¬ 
tion* created from the territories of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
Czechs and Slovaks constituted a majority 
of the population. But there w'ere also 
sizable minority groups—Magyars, Ruthe- 
nians, Poles, and* most dangerous of all* 
several million Germans. Under the guidance 
of two great statesmen, Thomas G. Masaiyk 
and Eduard EeneS, a democratic government 
was established. \t made extensive land re¬ 
forms and granted equal rights to the minor- 
ities. Thanks also to its rich resources and 
modern industries^ the new republic pros¬ 
pered r Czech os lovakia T for a time* was the 
outstanding example of democracy in cen¬ 
tral F.urope. Nevertheless, Hitler's agents 
managed to form a strong Nazi movement 
among the Germans. Thcv also stirred up 
the other nationalities. Eventually, Czecho¬ 
slovakia fell under German domination. 

Hie Nations Liberated from Russian Rule. 
In the eighteenth century, Poland was par¬ 
titioned by its neighbors and ceased to exist 
as an independent nation. Yet the Poles 
never gave up hop that some day they 
would regain their independence. They 
finally achieved their goal as a result of 
World War L Next to Germany* the new 
Republic of Poland was the largest and most 
populous country in central Europe, 
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For a few years, Poland was a democracy. 
However, there were so many political parties 
that the government was very weak and 
unstable. Finally, in 1926, the former leader 
of the Polish army, Marshal Jozcf Filsudski, 
marched on Warsaw and seised control. His 
aides, the “Colonels' Group/' continued to 
exercise power after the dictator's death in 
1935. 

The Polish military leaders did little for 
the common people, most of whom re¬ 
mained poverty-stricken peasants. They tried 
to suppress all opposition groups in the coun¬ 
try' and adopted brutal measures to "Folo- 
nize*' the minorities. Their foreign policy 
was equally short-sighted. Despite Poland's 
alliance with France, they signed a friend¬ 
ship pact with Hitler in 1934. Hoivever, they 
did not succeed in winning the friendship 
of the Nazi dictator. A Few years later, he 
demanded territorial concessions from Po¬ 
land. When his demands were rejected, Gen 
man armies invaded and conquered the 
country. 

Three small nations—Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia—were created from Russia's 
provinces along the Baltic Sea. All of them 
faced similar problems. At various times, 
they were threatened by their powerful 
neighbors, Germany and Russia, They also 
had trouble with the local Communists and 
the former German ruling class, whose es¬ 
tates had been divided among the peasants, 
Lithuania, tom by disagreements, became a 
dictatorship in 1926. Latvia and Estonia re¬ 
mained democracies until after the Great 
Depression, Then they too fell under the 
rale of dictators. Soon after the outbreak of 
World War II, ail three Baltic states were 
occupied by lire Red Army and were in¬ 
corporated into the Soviet Union. 

The Nations of the Balkan Peninsula. 
As a result of World War I, Serbia fulfilled 


ib ambition to unify' the South Slavic peo¬ 
ples. It Joined with Montenegro and various 
former Austrian provinees to become the 
new Kingdom of Yugoslavia, Serb efforts to 
dominate the other nationalities soon led to 
serious trouble, especially with the Croats. 
After many years of strife, the Croats w r cre 
granted important concessions, including the 
right to elect their own legislature. But new 
problems arose soon after the outbreak of 
World War II Tlie Germans invaded Yugo¬ 
slavia, quickly conquered the entire country, 
and set up a Fascist government. 

Similar disunity and confusion charac¬ 
terized developments in the other Balkan 
countries. Rumania was also doubled in size 
as a result of World War I. However, it 
faced many serious political and economic 
problems, especially after the coming of the 
Great Depression. A strongly anti-Semitic 
fascist organization, supplied with money 
and arms by Hitler t carried on a reign of 
terror against the government. With Ger¬ 
man help, the Rumanian Fascists succeeded 
in taking fiver the country after the outbreak 
of World War 11, 

Greece, also rewarded by the Paris Peace 
Conference for joining the side of the Allies, 
suffered from chronic feuds waged by rov- 
alist and republican factions during the 
1920 s and early 1930 s, Power was eventually 
seized by a pro Fascist military dictator. 
Nevertheless, after the outbreak of World 
War II, Greece was attacked by Italy and 
then conquered by Germany. 

Bulgaria recovered only slowly from its 
defeat in World War I. The government 
was threatened by frequent Communist re¬ 
volts and la ten in the I93G's, by a strong 
Nazi movement. Ambitious to recover its 
lost provinces, Bulgaria joined the Fascist 
powers in W orld War II. TTic smallest of 
the Balkan countries was the tiny kingdom 







Thi* remarkable picture was token during the Spanish Civil Wor, The government troops' fire hod 
compelled the advancing Rebel forces to take shelter behind the rocks, But two Rebel soldiers, a 
mar and a woman, suddenly jumped up to attack ihe government machine gun in the foreground, 
A moment Fater they were shot dead. 


of Albania. Though for years a sphere of 
Italian in fluency Albania was invaded and 
overrun by Mussolini's legions early in 
1939. 

Dictatorship in the Iberian Peninsula. 
Spain remained neutral during World War 
1 and prospered greatly by selling goods to 
the waning powers. Nevertheless, the coun¬ 
try was confronted with serious economic 
problems in the period which followed. To 
make matters worse, the natives of Spanish 
Morocco revolted and inflicted a disastrous 
defeat on the Spanish armv. The King of 
Spain, Alfonso XH| (1902-1931), fearing a 
revolution, encouraged one of his military 
leaders to become dictator. 

The new regime was very unpopular. Dis¬ 
content grew so great that the King finally 
had to abdicate hk throne. For a few years. 


Spain w ? as a democratic republic. Then a 
military leader, General Francisco Franco, 
led a revolt against the government. (For 
details, see pp, 626-627.) A long and bloody 
civil war raged from 1936 to 1939. Thanb 
to generous support from both Mussolini 
and Hitler, General Franco finally emerged 
the victor. He set up a strong Fascist dicta¬ 
torship. 

In Portugal, the monarchy was overthrown 
and a republic w'as established before World 
W ar I. The new government proved unsta¬ 
ble because rival upper-class groups repeat¬ 
edly seized power by force, There were 
twenty-four such “revolutions 1 ' in twenty- 
two years! Finally, in 1932, a devout Cath^ 
lie professor. Dr, Oliveira Salazar, succeeded 
in restoring order. He established a dictator¬ 
ship on the Fascist model. 
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The Results of Totalitarianism 

Effects of the Fmt World War. World 
War 1 marked a turning point for modern 
civilization, ft increased the rivalries among 
nations, stirred up the spirit of revolt in 
Kurope's colonics, and gave rise to a wide 
variety of economic problems. Many nations 
witnessed the emergence of “strong men / 1 
who promised the people to overcome these 
difficulties and to lead the way to pros peri tv 
and greatness. The swing to democracy, 
which had set in after the war, was reveled 


as nation after nation became a dictatorship, 
I he Trend Toward Dictatorship. Russia 
led the way. Its war-weary people threw off 
the corrupt czarist rule only to fall under 
the domination of a radical group, the Bol¬ 
sheviks or Communists. The Communist 
leaders, Lenin and then Stalin, promised to 
create 3 “■workers" paradise / 1 Instead, their 
economic theories led to the creation of a 
totalitarian dictatorship far more ruthless 
Ilian the autocracy of the czars. 

Troubled conditions in Italy immediately 
after the war led to the downfall of democ¬ 
racy in that country. Aroused by the threat 
of Communist revolution, businessmen and 
landowners turned to a power-hungry f ex- 
Soeialist newspaper editor, Benito Mussolini. 
Mussolini promised that he would save the 
nation from the Red menace and would 
make it a great power. Once he was firmly 
in control* however, he created a new form 
of totalitarian dictatorship T Fascism. His 
ambitions led Italy into a scries of disastrous 
wars. 

In Germany, the democratic republic 
struggled for years to deal with its mam 1 
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problems. As a result of the Great Depres¬ 
sion r it was Finally overthrown by the fanati¬ 
cal Adolf Hitler. Hitler established a terror¬ 
istic dictatorship under the banner of 
National Socialism. Tic mobilized the entire 
nation for war. Then he began a campaign 
of conquest which plunged the world into 
the worst conflict in history. His attempt 
to create a Nazi H 'New Order” in Europe led 
to the murder of millions of innocent people, 

Japan pursued a similar bloody course 
under the leadership of a Fascist-minded 
military group. Unable to win majority sup¬ 
port, they resorted to terror against their 
opponents. Their policy of assassination en 
nbled them to seize control of the govern 
ment and to embark on a program of ini 
pen a I is tic congest. 

A number of smaller nations, in Europe 
and elsewhere, chose to follow' the lead of 
the Fascist powers. They abandoned democ¬ 
racy in favor of dictatorship. Others might 
have made a success of their democratic 
experiments, but they ivere not given the 
opportunity to do so. Conquest, or the 
threat of conquest, brought them also 


under the rigid control of the dictators. 

The Defeat of Fascism. As Fascism spread, 
its supporters began to boast that democ 
racy was doomed and that their way was 
"the wave of the future." However, they had 
not reckoned with mankind’s deep-seated 
love of liberty. Rather than submit to slav¬ 
ery, many nations of the world took up arms 
to defend themselves. In the end, the three 
great Fascist dictatorships—Germany, Italy, 
and Japan—were crushed by a mighty coali¬ 
tion of thdr enemies. 

New Gains for Communism. World 
War II did not see the final defeat of totali 
ta nanism, Soviet Russia, attacked by Ger¬ 
many, wound up the war on the side of the 
democratic powers, Russia's victory enabled 
it to expand its holdings greatly. It even 
established a bloc of satellite Communist 
countries, in our own dav, the world is 
witnessing a gigantic struggle between the 
Communist nations, led by Russia, and the 
free peoples of the world, fed by the United 
States. On the outcome of this struggle mav 
depend the fate of mankind for many gem 
erations to come. 
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68 / Lesson Review 


Checking the facts 

1. Explain: “war lords 1 ';. Twcnty^Qnc De¬ 
mands; Chinese Nationalist part) 1 ; 'Three 
People's Principles”; “Manchurian Inci¬ 
dent." 

2. Identify: Sun Yat-sen; Chiang Kai-shek; 
Admiral Hortby; T. G. Masaryk; Marshal 
Filsudski: General Franco, 

3. How did Japan benefit: from its participa¬ 
tion in World War I? What serious prob¬ 
lems resulted? 

4. How did the liberals try to solve Japan's 
problems after the war? 

5. Describe the achievements of China's Na¬ 
tionalist leaders during the 1920*5. Why did 
civil war break out between Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Communists? 

6. How did Japan enlarge its empire during 
the 1930's? How did the militarists gab 
control of the Japanese government during 
this period? 

7. Discuss three important reasons why many 
of the smaller European nations became 
dictatorships during the post-World War I 
period. Describe events in different nations 
to illustrate each of these reasons. 

Applying history 

1. What were Sun Yat-sen's 'Three People s 
Principles'? How can you tell that they were 
based on Lincoln's famous phrase "govern¬ 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people"7 Why was Sun unable to put his 
democratic theories into practice? 

Z. Why was it dangerous for Suti Yat-sen to 
accept help from Communist Russia? How 
might the Western powers have made it 
unnecessary for him to do so? 

3, How did the Great Depression strengthen 
the Japanese militarists? What solution did 
they offer for Japan's economic problems? 

4- Why did the new smaller nations of Europe 
adopt democracy after World War J? How 
did their political inexperience help explain 
their later react inn against democracy? 
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History and geography 

1. Locate [map, p. 610): Shantung; Marianas 
Islands; Caroline Islands; Marshall Islands; 
Peking; Manchuria; Shanghai; Chung¬ 
king. 

2. List and locate the territories owned by 
Japan before World War I (map, p . 610). 
What new territories came under Japanese 
control after the war? 

3 How did the holdings of the Japanese Em¬ 
pire enable it to dominate much of the 
Chinese coast (map, p 610)? What Ameri¬ 
can possession was hemmed in by the Japa^ 
nese Empire? 

4, Locate (map, p. 518}; Czechoslovakia; 
Poland; Warsaw; Lithuania; Estonia; Yugo¬ 
slavia; Rumania; Greece; Bulgaria; Albania. 

5. List and locate the new nations which ap¬ 
peared in central and eastern Europe after 
World War I (map, p. 558). Which of 
these nations had a common frontier with 
Russia? 


Special activities 

I- Write a short biography of either Sun Yat- 
sen or Chiang Kai-shek after consulting an 
encyclopedia or other reference work. 

2, Stage a debate between liberals and mili¬ 
tarists in the Japanese Diet over the policy 
of expansion through conquest in China, 

3, Debate: Democracy fared least well in 
those small nations which adopted the multi¬ 
partty system, 


Summonsing Unit 14 


L List in parallel columns the important 
characteristics of the totalitarian dictator¬ 
ships in Communist Russia, Fascist Italy; 
and Nazi Germany. Is communism* as prac¬ 
ticed in the Soviet Union, basically very 
different from Fascism and Nazism? Justify 
your opinion. 

2. In your notebook* outline the important 




political developments in. the major coun¬ 
tries discussed in this unit, 

3. Arrange a class exhibit on the totalitarian 
governments of the intenvar period. 


4. Du an outline map of Europe, locate the 
countries which fell victim to totalitarian 
rule during the period between the two 
world wars. 


Books to Read 


Specialized Accounts 

BostCESe, G. A. Cnlixilh: The March of 
Fascism. Viking, 1938. A critical study of 
the Mussolini regime by an Italian anti- 
Fascist, 

Byas, Much, Government by Assassination. 
Knopf, 1942; How the militarists seized 
power in Japan. 

Douglas, William O. Russian Journey. 
Doubleday* 19 >6. An American Supreme 
Court justice reports on his trip through the 
Soviet Union. 

Du r ant v, Walter. The Kremlin and the 
People, Reynal, 1941. 

-- USS.R.: The Story of Soviet Russia. 

Lippinoott. 1944. Excellent popular accounts 
of developments in Russia by an American 
journalist. 

Packard, R. and E. Balcony Empire, Oxford, 
1942. A popular account of Ttalian fascism 
and Mussolini r s aggression against Ethiopia. 
Reischauer, Edwin t)_ Japan, Past and Pres 
ent, Knopf, 1953, A scholarly* well writ ten 
study nf the evolution of modern Japan. 
Salvador!, Massimo. The Rise of Modem 
Communism. Holt, 29S2, A brief, thought¬ 
ful treatment. 

Stevens* Leslie G, Russian Assignment Lit- 
tie. Brown. 1953, An intimate picture of 
Russian life as seen by a Russian-speaking 
American official. 

White, T. H. and A. Jaco&y. Thunder Out of 
China. Sluanc* 1946, Two American report' 
ers describe the decade of conflict between 
Japan and China, 

Biographies and Historical Fiction 

*Bulloce, Alan Hi tier. A Study in Tyranny 
Oxham* 19^2. An outstanding biography by 
a British scholar. 


Chen, S. and F, S- R. Payne. Sun Yut-sem 
John Day, 1946. A popular biography of the 
first Chinese nationalist leader, 

* Deutsche*, Isaac . Stalin: A Politick Brog- 

raphy. Oxford, 1949. 

* -- The Prophet Armed , Oxford, 1954, 

Excellent biographies of Stalin and his rival 
for power, Leon Trotsky. 

* Gouzenko. Took, The Fall of a Titan , Nor- 

ton, 1954. A novel dealing with the rise and 
fall of a leading Communist writer. 

Maun, Emily. Tfre Soong Sisters. Doubleday, 
1941. Biographies of three ivestern-educated 
sisters who married Chinese leaders, 
Kravchenko, Victor A. f Chose Freedom. 
Scribners* 1946, A former high Soviet of¬ 
ficial tells why he defected to the West. 

MonE i.i.i, Paolo. Musso/inj: The Intimate Life 
of a Demagogue. Vanguard, 1954- A critical 
portrait of the former Italian dictator- 

* Oft well, George. Animal Farm. Hareourt. 

Brace* 1946, 

Sine teen FightyTotir r Hareourt, 
Brace, 1949, The first of these novels is a 
clever satire on Communism, the second a 
horrifying portrayal of existence in a totali¬ 
tarian state of the future, 

Pasternak, Boris, Doctor Zhivago, Pantheon, 
1958. Jn this semi-autobiographical novel* a 
distinguished Russian literary figure portrays 
life in the Soviet Union. 

Soloviev, Mikhail. When the Gods Are 
Silent r .McKay. 1952. A fascinating novel 
concerning the experiences of a Russian 
peasant Family which favored the Communist 
resolution but was disillusioned by Stalin’* 
dictatorship, 

’WOLFE. Bertram D, Three Who Made a 
Revolution. Dial, I94&- An excellent study 
of Lenin r Trotsky* and Stalin* 
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UNIT 15 

WORLD WAR II AND 
THE POSTWAR WORLD 

W hen ever a person looks at a newspaper today, he is likclv to be shocked by head¬ 
lines telling of some new international crisis, revolt* or other serious trouble. It is 
obvious that the world is passing through a period of great turmoil and disorder 
This does not mean that people should become pessimistic about the future. As 
our study of history has shown, times of rapid social change are generally marked 
b\ violent disturbances but are thou followed by periods of stability. We may recall, 
for example, that the tumultuous Era of Revolutions* which began with the Amer¬ 
ican and French revolutions and continued until the Revolutions of 1848, was 
followed by an age of relatively peaceful progress. 

In the twentieth century,, the wiorld has suffered two deadly wars, each of which 
left in its w-akc widespread destruction and a host of difficult problems. More re¬ 
cently* it has been torn by a desperate conflict between democracy and an aggres^ 
sive + ever-expanding communism. As still a further complication/ in the last few 
decades there have been violent nationalist revolts and disorders in the colonial 
ivorld. This generation has certainly experienced a large variety of crises. On the 
other hand, as we have already seen in Unit 9, it has also enjoyed extraordinary 
economic, social, and scientific progress. In the long retrospect of his tor v T our 
troubled era may yet prove only the dark period preceding the dawn of a brighter 
and happier age. 

In this concluding unit, we shall deal primarily with these questions: 

1- What were the causes of World War 11? 

Z. How were the Axis aggressors finally defeated? 

3. What effect did disunity among the victors have on the new peace 
settlement? 

4. How has world peace been endangered by the conflict between 
the democratic Western powers and the Soviet Union? 

5. How have the methods used by the democratic Western nations 
tn solving their postwar problems differed from those of the Com 
munist countries? 

6 . What revolutionary effects is nationalism having on the peoples 
of Asia and Africa? 
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69 / THE BACKGROUND 
OF WORLD WAR II 


During World War I, President Wilson 
and other idealists frequently spoke of that 
conflict as “the war to end war;' They- hoped 
that governments had learned the lesson that 
war does not pay and that they would never 
again seek to settle their disputes by force. 
For a decade or so after the Paris Peace 
Conference, the cause of international co-op¬ 
eration did indeed make great progress. The 
League of Nations was established and 
worked to promote the cause of peace. Dip¬ 
lomats held a number of successful inter¬ 
national conferences which limited arma¬ 
ments and reduced international tensions. 

However, conditions changed drastically 
as a result of the Great Depression. The 
Fascist dictators Panned the spirit of aggres¬ 
sive nationalism and bunched ambitious 
programs of territorial expansion. When the 
Western democracies finally tried to stop 
this march of conquest, the world was 
plunged into a second terrible conflict. Thus 
the peace which followed the First World 
War proved to be only a "twenty years' 
truce. ^ 

THE SEARCH FOR PEACE 

TTie Principle of Collective Security. Since 
the rise of modern nations, there have been 
many proposals to preserve peace through 
collective security. The baric idea was for all 


peace-loving nations to band together in self- 
defense. Then, if any lawless nation attacked 
a neighbor, the aggressor could be crushed 
easily. Other would-be aggressors, warned by 
this example, would probably give up their 
own plans for conquest. Collective security* 
according to its supporters, would assure 
long periods of peace and might even lead 
to the complete elimination of war. 

This theory was tested after the Napo¬ 
leonic Wars, when the Concert of Europe 
first came into existence (see p. 540). 
Despite occasional disagreements and even 
hostilities, the European powers kept the 
principle of collective action alive until the 
outbreak of World War L After that devas¬ 
tating conflict, the Allied leaders created the 
first worldwide peace organization, the 
League of Nations. 

The Role of the League of Nations. At 
the insistence of President Wilson, the Cove^ 
nant n or constitution, of the League of Na- 
tions w-as made part of the Paris peace 
settlement. The new organization was en¬ 
trusted with carrying out various provisions 
of the peace treaties and could even reconv 
mend changes in the treaties themselves It 
was also supposed to lead the way in reduc¬ 
ing armaments and in ending sedet diplo 
macy. However, the most important task 
assigned to the League was the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. 
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Any war T threat of war, or other situation 
disturbing to international peace might be 
brought before the League of Nations. The 
League could then hold hearings and sug¬ 
gest some peaceful method for settling the 
dispute. If one of the parties to the dispute 
resorted to war in violation of the League's 
decision, penalties might be voted. The vio¬ 
lator could be formally condemned as an 
aggressor, in the hope that unfavorable 
wofM opinion would compel it to behave 
properly. If necessary, the League could ask 
its members to cut off all trade with the 
offending country. As a last resort, it could 
request its members to use armed force to 
stop the illegal action. 

Machinery of the League. To cam out its 
functions, the League of Nations had three 
main organs—the Assembly, the Council, 


and the Secretariat, The Assembly was com¬ 
posed of delegates from all of the member 
nations. (At the League's height, these totaled 
fifty-eight.) Each member, large or small, 
was regarded as equal and cast a single vote. 
The Assembly met once a year. It drew up 
the League's budget, elected members of the 
other organs, and could deal with any mat 
ter affecting the peace of the world. 

The Council was a much smaller and more 
active body than the Assembly. It consisted 
of the great powers, who were permanent 
members, and a few other nations elected 
for short terms. The Council held three or 
four regular meetings a year and called emer¬ 
gency meetings whenever a threat to peace 
arose. In practice, it proved more important 
than the Assembly because it reflected the 
views of the great powers. 



The imposing Palace of Nations at Geneva, criginaily built far the League of Nations,, Is now 
used as a European headquarters for the United Nations and for international conferences. 
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The Secretariat was composed of the sec- 
retaiy-genera] and a staff of several hundred 
lesser officials from many different nations. 
Its functions were to keep records* take care 
of correspondence* and assist the other 
League organs in their work. It was* in effect* 
an international civil service. 

Achievements of the League* The League 
lasted for a little more than twenty years, 
passing out of existence soon after the out¬ 
break of World War IL Its period of great¬ 
est achievement was in the 192Q B $, when it 
settled more than a dozen international dis¬ 
putes* including three border wars. In gen¬ 
eral* the League proved effective in dealing 
with controversies between the small na¬ 
tions. It was less successful, as we shall soon 
see, in eases which involved the interests of 
the great powers. 

Several international agencies* which were 
part of the League or closely associated with 
it* helped to create conditions favorable to 
peace. The Permanent Court of Interna¬ 
tional Justice—or the World Court* as it 
was popularly known—heard disputes be¬ 
tween nations when these involved the in¬ 
terpretation of treaties or other questions of 
international law. The International Labor 
Organization sought to secure better condi¬ 
tions for workers, especially women and 
children. The Mandates Commission super- 
vised the colonial territories taken from the 
defeated nations under the peace terms (see 
pp. 538->89). Ollier agencies of the League 
obtained financial aid for needv nations, re¬ 
settled refugees* checked epidemics, and 
fought the illegal narcotics trade and slavery. 

Weaknesses of the League. Despite its 
many achievements* the League had certain 
fundamental weaknesses. For one thing, it 
did not include a]] of the great powers. The 
United States never became a member. 
Germany and the Soviet Union remained 


members for only a few years, Japan and 
Italy withdrew from the peace organization 
after committing acts of aggression. 

Even more important, the League was 
based on the principle of national sover¬ 
eignty. Tliis meant that each member state 
remained the complete master of its own 
actions. A decision on any important matter 
required the unanimous approval of all mem¬ 
bers voting, other than the parties to the 
dispute Even if penalties were agreed upon, 
the League had no international army or 
other force of its own. It had to rely on the 
member nations* particularly the great pow¬ 
ers, to cany out its decision. 

Limitation of Naval Armaments. Although 
the League was much concerned with the 
problem of disarmament, the first important 
step in this direction was taken on the ini¬ 
tiative of the United States. Though not a 
member of the League, this country was 
sincerely anxious to further the cause of 
peace. In particular, it was troubled by the 
growing naval rivalry among the great pow¬ 
ers and by Japan's expansion into China 
during World War I (see pp. 606^507 ). 
President Harding, who had followed Presi¬ 
dent Wilson into the White House* there¬ 
fore summoned a number of nations to a 
conference in Washington, D.C* to deal 
with these problems. 

The Washington Conference of 1921— 
1922 was successful in working out several 
major agreements. The Nine-Power Treaty, 
signed by all of the nations with interests 
in the Far East, was intended to safeguard 
China s territorial integrity (see pp. >09- 
>10}. By the Four-Power Treaty, the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, and France 
agreed to consult one another in case of dis¬ 
putes about their Pacific possessions. The 
most important achievement of the Wash¬ 
ington Conference was the Naval Ratio 
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Treaty. The five great nova] powers—the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, France, 
and Italy—promised to limit (lie total ton¬ 
nage of their large battleships in accordance 
with a mathematical formula based on 
their strategic needs (the 5:S;3:L7:1.7 
ratio). They also agreed to a ten-year "naval 
holiday 1 ' during which they were not to build 
any new large battleships. In 1930, the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan && 
tended the naval holiday for another five 
years and agreed also to limit the construc¬ 
tion of smaller warships, 

The Locarno Treaties of 1925. Meantime, 
tension within Europe was also reduced 
when the new German Republic offered to 
settle certain differences with its neighbors. 
A conference hdd at Locarno in Switzerland 
resulted in a number of treaties. Most im¬ 
portant was the five-power Treaty of Mu¬ 
tual Guarantee.* usually referred to as the 
Locarno Fact. Germany renounced all claims 
to Alsace-Lorraine, recognized the other 
existing frontiers with France and Belgium, 
and promised not to send troops into the 
Rhineland (sec pp. 556-557), France and 
Belgium* in turn, agreed not to violate Ger^ 
many’s boundaries Great Britain and Italy, 
the other two signer-nations., guaranteed 
these agreements by promising to aid the 
victim of any future aggression. 

Germany also signed arbitration treaties 
with France, Belgium, Poland, and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 1 he various nations agreed to settle 
by peaceful means all future disputes. On 
the whole, the Locarno treaties helped to 
bring about a change of attitude among the 
former foes, ,4s a sign of this new "Locarno 
spirit, 1 ' Germany was admitted to the League 
of Nations a few mouths later. 

The Peace Pact of Paris, 1928, Die most 
ambitious of these diplomatic efforts to guar¬ 
antee peace was the Peace Pact of Paris, At 


the invitation of French Foreign Minister 
Briai id and American Secretary of State 
Kellogg, the representatives of fifteen nations 
met at Paris. They drafted a treaty solemnly 
condemning "recourse to war for the solu¬ 
tion of international controversies/" The 
treaty also provided for the peaceful settle 
ment of all international disputes or con¬ 
flicts. Within a short time* it was signed by 
most of the nations of the world. 

Optimists hailed the Paris Peace Pact. 
They rejoiced that the nations had finally 
agreed to "outlaw” war. More realistic ob¬ 
servers* on the other hand, warned that the 
treaty had certain basic shortcomings. They 
pointed out that the signers had carefully 
reserved the right to wage wars in self-de¬ 
fense. They also noted that no provision had 
been made for enforcing the treaty against 
any country w r hich violated it. 

THE BREAKDOWN OF 
INTERNATIONALISM 

Hie Revival of Nationalism. Despite 
many unsolved problems:* the forces of peace 
seemed to be making considerable headway 
during the first decade after World War I. 
However, a sharp reversal of this trend set in 
after the coming of the Great Depression. 
As a result of declining trade, mass unem¬ 
ployment* and other grave economic prok 
lems, nationalism began to renew its 
strength. Each nation sought Solutions for 
its own crises, regardless of the effects on 
others, Internationalism soon fell victim to 
the old belief* "Every nation for itself/* 
Japan* Germany^ and Italy blamed their 
economic troubles on their lack of raw mate¬ 
rials and colonics. Proclaiming themselves 
have-not nations, they sought to solve 
their difficulties by conquering foreign terri¬ 
tories. It soon became apparent that the 
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League of Nations and the other newly 
created peace machinery would have to dis¬ 
play great strength indeed to restrain the 
three great powers bent on aggression. 

Hie Weakening of Collective Security. 
'Hie peace-loving nations, however, proved 
unwilling to make costly sacrifices in order 
to maintain the principle of collective secu¬ 
rity. Many members of the League of Na¬ 
tions hesitated to take economic measures 
againsl an aggressor because these might 
hurt business and increase unemployment. 
There was evert greater reluctance to adopt 
military measures. Since the United States 
had not joined the League* the bnrdcn 
would fall mainly on Great Britain and 
France. But both powers had cut down their 
arms expenditures during the depression and 
were especially short of modern warplancs. 
Thcy feared that military action against a 
strong aggressor might lead to a general war 
and that their cities might he destroyed by 
aerial bomba rdment. 

Thc British government, in particular, 
favored a policy of appeasement. That is, it 
sought to win over the aggressor nations by 
granting their demands. Once these nations 
had acquired some additional territory, so 
the British hoped, they would be able to 
solve their economic problems and would 
stop their aggressions. France, weakened by 
grave internal conflicts, felt compelled to 
follow the British lead. But the policy of 
appeasement only encouraged the aggressor 
powers. They advanced confidently from 
conquest to conquest, down the road which 
led to the Second World War, 

Japanese Aggression in Manchuria, 19M~ 
Hie first nation openly to defy the 
League of Nations was Japan. When the 
Japanese army launched its conquest of 
Manchuria in 1951 (sec pp. 60&~&09) T China 
appealed to the League for help. The Coun¬ 


cil quickly called on both sides to stop fight¬ 
ing. The Japanese refused, on the ground 
that they were acting in self-defense. The 
Council then appointed a special commis¬ 
sion to investigate the situation. By the time 
the commission completed its report, Japan 
had firmly established its control over all of 
Manchuria. 

The dispute w-as then turned over to the 
Assembly. That body unanimously con¬ 
demned Japan for violating its treaty obliga¬ 
tions. It recommended that member nations 
refuse to recognize the new puppet govern' 
mart of Manchuria. Angered by this criti¬ 
cism, Japan withdrew' from the League of 
Nations. However, it stayed in Manchuria 
and later advanced southward into China 
(see p, 609). 

The Collapse of Disarmament Attempts- 

The League of Nations also failed in its 
efforts to limit armaments. Years earlier, 
the League had appointed a special commis¬ 
sion to make preparations for a world dis¬ 
arm ament conference. The conference fi¬ 
nally met in the Swiss city of Geneva in 
!9}2 but was unable to reach a single agree¬ 
ment. Most of the nations were eager to 
limit, or even to outlaw completely, their 
rivals' armaments, which thev branded "of¬ 
fensive weapons/ 1 But they insisted that 
their own armaments w'ere necessary because 
they were “defensive weapons." Germany 
created additional difficulties bv asserting 
that it had the right to rebuild its own armed 
forces if the other nations failed to disarm* 
After several lengthy sessions, the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference broke up in com¬ 
plete failure. 

Naval limitation soon suffered a similar 
fate. Japan, dissatisfied with the agreements 
it had signed earlier, now demanded as large 
a navy as the United States and Great Brit¬ 
ain. A new naval conference met in London 



Rows of concrete "drogon J $ teeth" to step enemy tanks were port of the Siegfried line, which 
Hitler built along the French frontier. The fortifications protected his rear when he attacked 
Roland, A few months later, they served os a springboard for hli invasion of France- 


in 1935 to consider this problem. When the 
Americans and British refused to go along 
with their demands, the Japanese walked 
out of the conference. The naval limitation 
tieaties expired a few months later and a 
new naval race began. 

The Rearmament of Germany. In 1933, 
when Hitler became chancellor in Germany* 
the League disarmament conference u f as 
still meeting in Geneva, The German dele¬ 
gates now insisted* even more strongly than 
earlier, on complete equality of armaments 
with the other great powers. When this de¬ 
mand was refused, the Nazi dictator with¬ 
drew Germany from the conference and also 
from the League of Nations. He then began 
to rebuild the German armv in cleat viola- 

H 

tion of the Treaty of Versailles, The League 
protested, but it did nothing to stop him. 


Germany's rearmament gjcatly alarmed 
France. That country, which had earlier 
created widespread resentment by its at¬ 
tempts to dominate Europe, now frantically 
sought to regain the friendship of its World 
War I allies. It secured from the British a 
new promise of help in case oi future Ger¬ 
man attack on its territory. !t also secured 
a promise of help from Mussolini—by 
secretly agreeing to support his territorial 
ambitions in Africa. It even signed a mutual 
defense pact with the Soviet Union, which 
felt equally menaced bv Nazi Germany (see 
P- 587). 

The new Franco-Russian alliance had un¬ 
favorable results. Conservative Frenchmen 
objected to co-opcration with the Commu¬ 
nist country. The British and Polish govern¬ 
ments also distrusted Soviet Russia and 
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opposed the alliance. Most important, Hitler 
charged that the alliance was a hostile act 
against Germany. Early in 1936, he de¬ 
nounced the Versailles and Locarno treaties 
and sent his ncw army to occupy the de 
militarized zone in the Rhineland. He im¬ 
mediately began to build a strong line of 
fortifications along the French fruntici\ In 
case of war* these fortifications would make 
it much harder for France to assist the na¬ 
tions in central and eastern Europe—Poland, 
Czechoslovakia p Rumania , and Yugoslavia 
—with which it had signed military alliances 
after World War 1. 

The Ethiopian War of 1935—1936. The 
French agreement with Italy slso gave rise 
to trouble. Mussolini now felt safe in attack 
ing Ethiopia, which he had earlier marked 
out for conquest. IIow r ever* when the Italian 
army invaded his country, the Ethiopian 
emperor called on the League for help. 
Many nations, aroused by the Italian dicta¬ 
tors violation of the League Covenant and 
by the brutality of the invasion, supported 
his appeal. The League then proceeded, for 
the first and only time in its existence, to 
impose economic penalties against an ag¬ 
gressor. It called on its members to refuse 
Italy armSj to stop buying its goods, and to 
deny it financial aid. As a result, that coun¬ 
try's foreign trade dropped sharply. Never¬ 
theless, the Italian army continued its ad¬ 
vance in Ethiopia. 

Proposals were now made that the League 
should adopt stronger measures. Most im¬ 
portant was a motion that member nations 
Stop shipping oil to Italy, which that coun¬ 
try needed to cany on the invasion. How¬ 
ever, Mussolini warned that an oil embargo 
would bring on a general European war. 
The embargo was also opposed by France, 
which still hoped for Italian support against 
Germany. The British government joined in 


the pica for caution. Its delegate stated that 
Great Britain was afraid—not of Italy, but 
of "the horrors of war. 1 ' The proposed mo¬ 
tion for an oil embargo was not adopted. 
Soon afterward* Italy completed the con¬ 
quest of Ethiopia, and the League then 
withdrew its economic penalties. This sec¬ 
ond great failure to check aggression dealt 
a deathblow' to the international peace or¬ 
gan ration . 

Formation qf the Axis. Mussolini had 
benefited from the position taken by France 
and Great Britain during the Ethiopian 
crisis. Nevertheless, he did not fed grateful 
toward those powers. He blamed them for 
the League's economic penalties against 
Italy and rejected their efforts to regain his 
friendship. In 1936 he signed 3 treaty with 
Nazi Germany. 

Italy and Germany were joined a few 
weeks later by the third aggressor nation, 
Japan. The alliance of the three Fascist dic¬ 
tatorships became known as the “Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo Axis.” Publicly, the Axis pow^ 
ers announced that the purpose of their 
agreement was to lead the fight against com¬ 
munism. In reality, they had joined forces 
for the purpose of engaging in fresh acts of 
aggression. 

The Spanish Civil War, 1936^1939, The 

next example of aggression and appeasement 
occurred in Spain, That country had be¬ 
come a republic only a few yeans earlier (see 
p. 613) r The new leftist government enacted 
many radical reforms. It also passed laws to 
weaken the Catholic Church, ordering the 
separation of Church and state and the abo¬ 
lition of monastic orders. Bitterly resenting 
these policies, a group of generals led a re¬ 
volt. However, their attempt to overthrow 
the republic was only partly successful. The 
government hastily organized a new army 
and a civil war began. 
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The Spanish Civil War soon became an 
international problem. The Rebels received 
strong support from Mussolini and Hitler. 
The government forces, or Loyalists, were 
aided by the Soviet Union. Stirred by the 
battle between left and right, large numbers 
of volunteers came from many other nations. 
The conflict was soon being called the i£ Lib 
tie World War " 

Hie British and French governments, 
fearing that a real world war might result, 
summoned an international conference. The 
delegates quickly adopted a nonintervention 
pact, they pledged themselves not to send 
any further aid to either side and created an 
international patrol to enforce the agree¬ 
ment. Great Britain and France promptly 
cut off all help to the Spanish government, 
rbe Soviet Union continued to send sup¬ 
plies, but many of its ships were seized or 
sunk. Italy and Germany, on the other hand T 
managed to send large number of men and 
considerable quantities of munitions into 
Spain, ITieir help enabled the Rebels to win 
the war. Following this victory, the Rebel 
leader—General Francisco Franco-nestab¬ 
le 11 ^ a Fascist dictatorship in Spin. 

Hitlers Advance into Central Europe, 
193B. Hitler meanwhile took advantage of 
the trembled international situation. The 
Nazi dictator had long been anxious to 
bring about the union of his native Austria 
with Germany. To give his action the ap¬ 
pearance of legality, he first forced the Aus¬ 
trian chancellor to appoint a Nazi to his 
cabinet. Flic latter promptly asked German 
help "to suppress disturbances” In I93S, 
the Germany army rolled swiftly into Austria 
and incorporated it into Hitler's new em¬ 
pire. 

1 he Nazi dictator next sought to acquire 
the western portion of Czechoslovakia, the 
Sudeten land, whose inhabitants were mainly 


of Gerjnan descent. His propaganda machine 
violently charged that the Czechoslovakian 
government was committing atrocities 
against "the oppressed German minority/' 
The Czechs replied by granting their Ger¬ 
man subjects a large variety of special privi¬ 
leges. But the Nazi propaganda campaign 
only grew* worse. When Hitler publicly an* 
nounced that he was going to the aid of “his 
people," war seemed inevitable. 

To avert the threatened conflict, the Brit¬ 
ish prime minister, Neville Chamberlain, 
flew to Germany to confer with Hitler. 
Later, the British and German leaders met 
with Mussolini and the French premier and 
concluded a memorable agreement known 
as the Munich Pact. Hitler was permitted 
to annex the German-inhabited districts of 
Czechoslovakia, In return, the four poweni 
guaranteed the country's new frontiers. 
Results of the Munich Pact. The Munich 
Pact was a tremendous victory for Hitler. A 
sizable region, containing three million Ger¬ 
mans, rich natural resources, and large mod¬ 
em industries, fell under Nazi rule. The 
Fuehrer also took over the strong Czech 
fortifications w r hich might have blocked his 
advance into eastern Europe. His prestige 
and influence reached a new high. France, 
on the other hand, lost heavily. Its failure 
to help Czechoslovakia cost it the support 
of its other allies in central and eastern Eu¬ 
rope. These now sought to come to terms 
with Europe's new dominant povrer, Ger¬ 
many, Even more important* France's alli¬ 
ance with Russia w*as shaken. Stalin w’as 
angry because he had been barred from the 
discussions on Czechoslovakia, He charged 
that the Western powers were deliberately 
encouraging Hitler to advance eastward to 
attack the Soviet Union. The Russian dic¬ 
tator began to reconsider his co-operation 
with the democracies against Fascism, 
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Sis months later, in March, 1 939 h Hitler 
violated the Munich Pact. He sent an army 
into Czechoslovakia and made it a German 
protectorate. The Fuehrer's action was a long 
step toward fulfilling the old German dream 
of an empire in "‘Middle Europe." However, 
it aroused the indignant protests of the 
British and French governments. Thereafter, 
thev abandoned their policy of appease¬ 
ment. 

The German Invasion of Poland. 1939. 

Only a few days later. Hitler provoked a 
new crisis. He demanded the return to Ger¬ 
many of the city of Danzig and a strip of 
territory across the Polish Corridor (see p. 
556). Poland, strongly supported by both 
Great Britain and France, refused to yield, 
The Western democracies rushed ahead 
with their armament programs and prepared 
for the possibility of war. 

Since the democratic powers did not 
border on Poland, they had to turn to the 
Soviet Union for help. The British govern¬ 
ment sent a mission to Moscow to arrange 
for a military alliance. Hie negotiations 
dragged on for several months. Suddenly, a 
startled world learned that Stalin had finally 
signed an agreement—with Nazi Germany! 
A few days later, on September 1, 1939 T 
Hitler sent his armies into Poland, Great 
Britain and France, fulfilling their pledges 
to their ally, declared w r ar on Germany, 
World War II had begun. 

The Basic Causes of World War II, The 
policy of ruthless conquest followed by Japan 
and Italy and, above all by Germany, made 
war almost inevitable. To the historian, 
however, the fundamental question is, 
"What made each of these nations act as 
it did? 5 ' On analysis, it becomes clear that 
the basic causes of World War II were 
modi the same as those which had led to 
the outbreak of World War I. 


1. Nationalism. Nationalism reached new 
extremes in the years before World War II. 
Hitler prepared the Germans for a war of 
revenge. He taught them that they were a 
"master race" destined to dominate the 
world. The Japanese were told by their mili¬ 
tarist leaders that it was their "divine mis¬ 
sion'' to rule the other peoples of east Asia, 
Mussolini promised the Italians that he 
would restore the glories of the ancient 
Roman Empire. By fanning the spirit of 
aggressive nationalism, the Axis leaders 
mobilized their peoples for w'ars of conquest. 

2. Imperialism. The desire to gain new 
territories was a second basic cause of the 
war. The three Axis Powers asserted that 
they lacked sufficient raw materials, mat- 
kets, and land for their fast-growing popu¬ 
lations. They felt it only fair that they 
possess great empires, like those of Great 
Britain and France. 

3, Militarism *. As usual, militarism went 
hand in hand with nationalism and imperial¬ 
ism. The dictators built up their armed 
forces and boasted of their might. But the 
high cost of armaments increased their 
financial difficulties. To solve their economic 
problems and make good their boasts* they 
had to give their people the promised con¬ 
quests—even at the risk of war. 

4, Ltre£ of iniertuittonal order. Why did 
the other powers fail to stop the aggressors 
before they became so strong? The main 
reason was that they placed their own nar¬ 
row interests above the common Cause of 
international cooperation. As a result, the 
League of Nations failed and the world once 
again suffered from the lack of international 
order. Democratic nations, especially Great 
Britain and France, had been unwilling to 
make the sacrifices necessary' to presene 
peace. In the end^ thev were compelled to 
make far greater ones in a second world war. 
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Checking the facts 

1. Explain: ‘twenty years' truce 1 "; collective 
security'; League of Nations; World Court; 
International Labor Organization; Man¬ 
dates Coni miss ion; national sovereignty; 
Washington Conference; Locarno Fact; 
Paris Peace Pact; “have-not" countries; 
appeasement policy- Rome-Berl in-Tokyo 
Axis; nonintervention pact; Munich Pact; 
Hiller—StaSin agreement. 

2. List the important functions of the League 
of Nations. What powers did at have to 
carry out its decisions? 

3. Name and describe briefly the three main 
organs of the League- 

4. What were the League's most important 
achievements? What were its major weak¬ 
nesses? 

5. How was international cooperation 
strengthened by each of these: the Wash¬ 
ington Conference; the Locarno Pact; the 
Paris Peace Pact? 

6. Why did collective security suffer severe 
setbacks during the 19jQ F s? 

7 Why was the League of Nations unable to 
stop Japan's conquest of Manchuria? Why 
was it unable to check Italian aggression 
against Ethiopia? 

S. What were the causes of the Spanish Civil 
W ar? Why did the war end in a victory for 
the Axis Powers? 

9, How did Hitler gain control of Austria? of 
Czechoslovakia? 

ID. What was the immediate cause of World 
War FI? its basic causes? 

Applying hiitory 

1 Why was it incorrect to call the League of 

Nations a "super-government''? Do yon 

think the League had adequate powers to 

cany out its functions? Explain. 

2. Why did the disarmament movement col¬ 


lapse in the 1930*5? Are conditions more 
favorable for world disarmament today? Jus¬ 
tify your answer 

3, Why were the small nations in the League 
usually mure favorably inclined toward 
strong measures against aggressors than the 
great powers? Why did the great powers 
make the final decisions? 

4- ‘‘The two world wars of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury were the result of the same basic un¬ 
solved international problems/" Do you 
agree or disagree with this statement? Do 
these same problems still threaten world 
peace today? Justify your answers. 

History and geography 

L Trace the territorial expansion of Nazi Ger¬ 
many during 1938-1939 (map, p. 558). 
Why did Stalin charge that the Western 
powers were encouraging Hitler to attack 
Russia? 

2. What strategic reasons did the Western 
democracies have for supporting Poland 
against Hitler in 1939 (map. p. 558)? Why 
was a military alliance with Russia advan¬ 
tageous to Germany in case Hitler attacked 
Poland? 

Special activities 

I- Stage a session of the League Council to 
consider one of the acts of aggression of the 
1930's. The speakers should include rep¬ 
resentatives of the nations directly con¬ 
cerned h supporters of collective security, 
and opponents of strong action. 

2. Debate: War is an unsolvable problem of 
modem society. 

3- After members of the class have done out¬ 
side reading, stage a debate in the House of 
Commons between Prime Minister Cham¬ 
berlain, who favored appeasement, and Win 
ston Churchill, who strongly opposed it, 
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During the early years of World War II, 
the Axis Powers clearly held the upper hand 
over the Allies. They possessed Far greater 
quantities of planes, tanks, and other modem 
weapons. Since they were the aggressors, they 
could choose the place for an offensive and 
strike it with concentrated force. The de¬ 
fenders had to spread themselves thin to pro¬ 
tect every possible point of attack. Final!v r 
the Axis Powers enjoyed the advantages of a 
central location, whereas the Allies were 
handicapped by long supply lines. 

The situation gradually changed as a re¬ 
sult of the great Axis victories early in the 
war. Germany and Japan now also had long 
supply lines and needed large forces to pro¬ 
tect them, llic conquered peoples, unhappy 
with foreign rule, formed underground move¬ 
ments which organized sabotage and even 
open resistance. Above alb more and more 
nations became fearful of Axis conquest or 
Axis domination of the world. When the 
Soviet Union and + even more important, the 
United States entered the war, their great 
strength turned the tide of battle in favor of 
the Allies, In the end, the Axis Powers were 
overwhelmed by a mighty world-wide coali¬ 
tion. 


II, 1939-1945 



THE PERIOD OF AXIS VICTORIES 

Tbe Gonquesi of Poland, September, 
1939. When the German armies invaded 
Poland in September, 1939* thev gave the 
world a fearful demonstration of the power¬ 
ful new offensive weapons developed after 
World War 1, Nazi heavy bombers smashed 
the small Polish air force on the ground. 
Nazi dive bombers and tanks shattered the 
almost helpless Polish cavalry' and infantry. 
The Poles retreated eastward in confusion. 
Suddenly Soviet forces, co-operating with 
tlie Germans, struck them from the rear, in 
less than three weeks, the Polish armv virtu¬ 
ally ceased to exist. The capital city of War- 
saw T battered by German planes and artillery 
held out a few days longer. Then all organ- 
ized resistance collapsed and most of Poland 
fell under German rule. 

Russian Aggression in Eastern EiiTope T 
November* 1939-March* 1940. Tbe Russians 
reaped a rich reward from their new alliance 
wit It Hitler. lhcy r annexed eastern Poland 
and took control of the three small Baltic 
republics (see p, 612). A short time later* 
they demanded that their little neighbor 
V inland grant them some strategic territory 
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near the city of Leningrad, When Finland 
refused, the Russians invaded that country. 

Tlie Filmish-Russian War was fought in 
deep snow and bitter cold. Although the 
Finns succeeded fora time in defeating their 
foc T they were eventually overwhelmed by 
Russia's tremendous superiority in man 
power, artillery, and planes. The Soviet 
Union obtained the tenitorv it wanted. Rut 
it tost heavily in prestige and was expelled 
from the League of Nations. 

Hitler's Offensives in the West, April- 
fune, 1940. All through the autumn and 
winter of 1939-1940, the French and Ger¬ 
man armies in the west sat quietly in their 
fortified lines. Neither side showed any de¬ 
sire to open a costly full-scale offensive. 
Then, when spring came. Hitler struck with 
startling suddenness. Without anv warning, 
he invaded two small neutral nations, Nor¬ 
way and Denmark. Denmark was forced to 
surrender in a few hours. Southern Norway 
also quickly Fell to the Nazis, in an attempt 
to stiffen Norwegian resistance, Hie British 
and French rushed small forces to central 
and northern Norway. But German planes 
and tanks inflicted such heavy losses that the 
Allies were soon compelled to withdraw. By 
taking Norway and Denmark, Hitler ac¬ 
quired very valuable submarine and air bases 
along the Atlantic. 

Even before the Battle of Norway was 
over. Hitler launched heavy attacks against 
France and its two neutral neighbors, Bel 
gium and Holland. Thousands of German 
troops po ured suddenly across the Dutch 
frontier. German "tourists,” sent in earlier, 
seized the water gates to prevent the de¬ 
fenders from flooding their country, Ger¬ 
man bombers carried out paralyzing raids on 
Rotterdam and other important cities. Hob 
land, assaulted from within and without, 
Surrendered in less than a w^eek. 
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A second German force quickly broke 
through the Belgian frontier defenses and 
advanced into that country. The Belgians, 
reinforced by sizable British and French 
units, managed to fight on for two weeks. 
Then, recognizing that resistance was hope¬ 
less, the Belgian king surrendered to the 
Germans. 

Meanwhile, the main German attack was 
directed against France, With dive bombers 
and tanks blasting the way, the Germans 
quickly broke through a weak point in the 
French defenses. Motorized infantry, on 
motorcycles and in trucks, poured through 
the opening. They cut the French supply 
lines and communications. Then, looping 
northward to the English Channel, they cut 
off the Allied forces in Belgium and north¬ 
ern France, Hundreds of thousands of Al¬ 
lied troops were trapped with their backs to 
the sea near the French eitv of Dunkirk. 
The British government hastily mobilized 
all available craft and managed to evacuate 
almost the entire army to England. Though 
all of the heavy equipment had to be left 
behind, the “miracle of Dunkirk” offered 
the Allies some consolation in the midst of 
their disasters. 

The Fait of France, June, 1940. The Ger¬ 
mans then resumed their advance southward 
into Fiance. TTiey broke through a new de¬ 
fense line and moved rapidly on Paris. Mus¬ 
solini* confident that the war was almost 
over, now joined his Axis partner and at¬ 
tacked in the south. French resistance col¬ 
lapsed completely. Ignoring British pleas to 
cam on the war from North Africa, the 
French government sued for an armistice. A 
mere six weeks after the start of hi$ offen¬ 
sive, Hitler became master of France. 

The conquest of France was Hitler's great¬ 
est triumph. At relatively little cost, he took 
two million prisoners and gained control of 
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the richest country in western Europe. Bis 
troops proceeded to occupy the entire Atlan¬ 
tic coast and the important industrial areas, 
including Paris, The region not taken over 
by the German troops was known as Un¬ 
occupied France. From its capital at Vichy, 
Unoccupied France was ruled by a Fascist 
government which collaborated closclv with 
the conqueror. 

However, a number of French patriots 
managed to escape to England. Under a 
determined and able leader. General Charles 
de Gaulle, they formed the "Free French'* 
movement. With British hdp + the Free 
French organized units to carry on the war 
against the Axis. They also organized 
an underground resistance movement within 
France, The "Resistance** secretly fought the 
Nazis and kept alive the French people's 
hopes of liberation. 

The Battle for Britain, August, 1940- 
April, 1941. Tn the Summer of 1940, only 
Great Britain stood between Hitler and vic¬ 
tory. [See map, p. 654.) Like Napoleon 
before him. Hitler had to gain command of 
the Channel in order to invade England. 1 !is 
first problem was to destroy the Royal Air 
Force [R.A.F,) r Without an "air umbrella'' 
to protect it, the British fleet would be at the 
mercy of Nazi dive bombers. For weeks, 
swarms of German planes flew daily o\ct 
E ngland to engage the RAF, in battle. But 
the British, though heavily outnumbered, 
inflicted such Heavy losses on the enemy that 
Hitler had to abandon his invasion plans. 
Britain s great wartime prime minister, Win¬ 
ston Churchill, paid grateful tribute to the 
young RAF, pilots who had saved their 
nation. "Never in the field of human con¬ 
flict." he declared, "was so much oivcd by 
so many to so few," 

Nevertheless, the trials of the British peo¬ 
ple had only begun. The German air force 


now launched a devastating bombing offen¬ 
sive to break their spirit and compel the 
government to surrender. Night after night, 
throughout the fall and winter months, the 
mass raids continued. Thousands of British 
civilians were killed. Entire cities were 
ruined. Normal life was almost completely 
disrupted. Yet the British doggedly w r orkcd 
0 n F producing a flood of war materials for 
both defense and counterattack. By the 
spring qf 1941, the RAF. was able to con¬ 
duct large-scale bombing attacks upon Ger¬ 
many which brought the war home to the 
German people. 

Italian Disaster? in Greece and Africa. 
Meanwhile, Mussolini, envious of Hitler's 
triumphs, had set out to gain some suc¬ 
cesses on his own. In the autumn of 1940, 
lie suddenly attacked the little countrv of 
Greece. Hie results proved disastrous for the 
Italian dictator. In little more than a month, 
the valiant Greeks drove the invaders out and 
pursued them into Albania, 

Mussolini also suffered serious setbacks on 
other fronts, In North Africa, a large Italian 
army advanced from Libya into western 
Egypt. However, the much smaller British 
forces launched a surprise counteroffensive. 

I hey easily routed the Italians, chasing them 
back across Libya and taking many thou¬ 
sands of prisoners. British imperial forces 
also began the liberation of Ethiopia and the 
conquest of the neighboring Italian colonies. 

The Axis Threat to the Middle East 
Apr!I-June, 194L When spring came. Hitler 
moved to rescue his partner and to extend 
Axis control over the Balkans. The German 
dictator had earlier occupied Rumania and 
Bulgaria without a struggle. Using these 
countries as his bases, he now advanced 
against both Yugoslavia and Greece. Nazi 
armored columns, aided by squadrons of 
powerful bombers, smashed through the de* 
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fenders' positions. Yugoslavia was conquered 
in twelve days. The Greeks, though rein¬ 
forced by a British army hastily drawn from 
North Africa, were crushed only a few days 
later. The British managed to evacuate most 
of their troops to the nearby island of Crete. 
However, German troops* flown to Crete by 
airplanes* conquered the island a few weeks 
later* Only about half of the original British 
expeditionary army succeeded in escaping 
back to Egypt 

Hitler also sent a specially trained desert 
force to stiffen the Italians in North Africa. 
The combined Axis armies quickly defeated 
the weakened British and launched a new 
invasion of Egypt. The Suez Canal and the 
entire oil-rich Middle East now lav open to 
conquest. Instead of pressing his advantage? 
however. Hitler began his ill-fated invasion 
of Russia, 

Hitler's Attack on Russia. Junc-Decem- 
bcr + 194L At the outbreak of the war* Ger¬ 
many and Russia had co-operated in the 
invasion and partition of Poland. However, 
neither Stalin nor Hitler really trusted the 
other. The Communist dictator became 
alarmed as Hitler gained one spectacular 
success after another The Fuehrer* in turn* 
resented the easy gains of the Reds as a 
result of Germany's victories. Relations grew 
worse when the two dictators disagreed over 
the division of the Balkans and other spoils. 
Finally* Hitler ordered his generals to pre¬ 
pare for an attack in the east 

In June, 1941, the Nazi mechanized 
legions invaded Russia without any warning. 
They were supported by Finnish* Hungarian, 
Italian* Rumanian, and Spanish troops. ‘[Tie 
Aids forces inflicted very heavy losses on the 
Soviet armies. By November* they had con¬ 
quered eastern Poland* the Baltic republics, 
and the western Ukraine (map, p. 634). 
They laid siege to the great city of Leningrad 


and approached the suburbs of the capital, 
Moscow. Hitlers victories were even more 
impressive than those a year earlier in 
France, 

The Nazi leader had not reckoned, how¬ 
ever, with Russia^ great ally, winter. The 
advancing Axis armies were frozen in their 
positions. It became evident that they would 
win no quick or easy victory. Once again* as 
in the Battle for Britain* Hitler's plans had 
miscarried. However* he already dominated 
much of European Russia and hoped to re¬ 
sume his advance in the spring. 

AMERICA'S ENTRY INTO 
THE WAR 

The Great Debate. Even before the out¬ 
break of World War II* the aggressive ac¬ 
tions of the Axis Powers had raised serious 
problems for the United States. For years, 
the American people engaged in a great 
debate over the proper course to follow. One 
group, led by President Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt (see pp. 567-368)* believed that the 
United States could not stand by idly while 
Hitler and his partners tried to dominate the 
world. They felt that this country could be 
safe only if it supported the Western democ¬ 
racies against the aggressors. Another large 
and influential gronp, with many champions 
in Congress, urged the government to fol¬ 
low a strict policy of neutrality. They sought 
to avoid the actions which, in their opinion, 
had led the United States into World War I. 

The group favoring an isolationist policy 
won an important victory when Congress 
passed the Neutrality Act of 1937. The sale 
of war materials and the grant of loans to 
belligerent (warring) nations were pro¬ 
hibited and American citizens were forbid¬ 
den to travel on their ships. The Neutrality 
Act made no distinction whatever between 



an aggressor nation and the nahon which 
was the victim of aggression. When World 
War II began, the Neutrality Act proved 
helpful to Hitler. Germany, which had not 
expected to import goods Hi rough the British 
blockade, hardly suffered at ah. Great Britain 
and France, on the other hand* were de¬ 
prived of much-needed American supplies. 

America’s Departure f rom Neutrality. The 
United States gradually changed its position 
as the war continued. In November, 1939, 
Congress passed the "Cash and Cam" 
amendment to the Neutrality Act. Belliger¬ 
ents were now permitted to purchase war 
materials in the United States—provided 
that they paid cash and earned them into 
the war zones in their own ships. 

When France surrendered, in 1940, many 
Americans feared that Hitler would crush 
Great Britain and that he might then invade 


the Western Hemisphere, The American 
government took prompt measures to fore 
stall this threat. Congress passed the first 
peacetime draft in American history and 
voted for a large-scale armaments program. 
Despite the isolationists’ opposition, Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt supplied Great Britain with 
large quantities of militarv equipment. He 
also transferred fifty overage dcstrovers to the 
British navy m exchange for leases on valu¬ 
able air and naval bases in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In March, 1941, Congress took still 
another long step away from isolationism. It 
passed the Lend-Lease Act, which authorized 
the President to lend or lease war supplies 
to the nations fighting the Axis, Payment 
for these supplies might be made in any 
manner he deemed satisfactory. This meant 
that Great Britain and other nations at war 
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with the Axis would be able to obtain large 
amounts of military aid which the)- other¬ 
wise could not have afforded. 

The delivery of American supplies to 
Great Britain posed a very difficult problem, 
German submarines and planes were fating 
a heavy toll of British shipping. The United 
States therefore established a '“neutrality 
patrol system” in the western Atlantic to 
warn of the presence of German raiders. 
Hitler replied by ordering his U-boats to at- 
fade American vessels. President Roosevelt 
then directed the American navy to “shoot 
on sight" any Axis submarine found any¬ 
where in the Atlantic, By the fall of 1941, an 
undeclared naval war between Germany and 
the United States was already under way. 
But it was trouble in the Pacific,, rather than 
in the Atlantic, which finally brought the 
United States into the war. 

Japan's Growing Threat in the Pacific. 
Japan's militaristic rulers, though still unable 
to conquer China (sec pp. 609-^610), sought 
to profit from the difficulties of the Western 
powers. They sent strong forces into French 
Indo-China and sought to gain control of 
the rich Netherlands East Indies, As a warn¬ 
ing to the United States not to interfere, 
Japan signed a full-fledged military alliance 
with Germany and Italy, 

The American government* though seek¬ 
ing to avoid open conflict, took one step 
after another to restrain Japan. First it ter¬ 
minated the trade treaty between the two 
countries. Next it forbade the export of scrap 
iron and aviation gasoline. Finally, it “froze" 
Japan's assets in the United States, thereby 
making it almost impossible for that country 
to obtain goods here on credit. Meanwhile, 
the United States encouraged the Chinese 
by granting them several large loans and by 
sending them military 7 supplies. 

However, the Japanese military' leaders 
had no intention of abandoning their pro¬ 


gram of conquest. In preparation for a show- 
down, one of the foremost extremists, Gen¬ 
eral Tojo f became premier. To jo called a 
special session of the parliament to vote a 
larger military budget. Secretly, he also or¬ 
dered a powerful fleet, including several air¬ 
craft carriers, to sail eastward across the 
Pacific. At the same time, he sent a last 
peace mission to Washington. 

Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941. Hie 
Japanese envoys presented a number of de¬ 
mands which were not acceptable to the 
United States. The counterproposals of the 
American government were equally unae^ 
cep table to Japan. While the negotiations 
were still going on, the secret Japanese fleet 
was ordered to carry out a prearranged plan 
of action. 

The calm of a Sunday morning in Hawaii 
was suddenly shattered by the roar of in¬ 
vading Japanese planes. Row after row came 
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swooping down to bomb the American- Pa¬ 
cific ficct, lying peacefully at its base in Pearl 
Harbor. They sank or damaged eight heavy 
battleships, as well as many other vessels. 
The Japanese attack ended the long debate 
between the isolationists in this country and 
those who favored helping Great Britain 
and its allies. On the next day, Congress 
voted that a state of war existed between 
the United States and Japan. 

Great Britain and the dominions quickly 
joined the United States in the Avar against 
Japan. Germany and Italy declared war On 
the United States, which in turn declared 
war on them. Brazil and a number of other 
LathvAmerican nations entered the conflict 
on the side of the United States, In all, fortv- 
nine nations eventually joined in the war 
against the Axis Powers, 

'lire High Tide of Axis Conquest. The 
Japanese, having gained control of the seas 
at Pearl Harbor, swept southward like a tidal 
wave- They quickly overran many important 
territories in southeast Asia, including Thai¬ 
land (Siam), British Malava, Singapore, 
Bunns, and the Netherlands East Indies. 
They also succeeded in conquering the 
Philippine Islands, despite heroic resistance 
by the American and Filipino defendeis. 
Within a few months, the Japanese held an 
empire of almost three million square miles, 
containing petroleum, rubber, tin, and other 
rich natural resources. (See map, p. 6H) 
During the spring and summer of 1942, 
the Axis Powers won a succession of vic¬ 
tories in other important theaters of the war. 
The Germans and Italians, driven back dur¬ 
ing the previous winter, won a new round in 
the seesaw battle for North Africa. They' ad¬ 
vanced swiftly into Egypt, stopping only 
when they ran out of supplies. In Russia, 
the Germans launched a second mighty 
summer offensive. They' invaded the Cau¬ 
casus and threatened to seize control of Rns- 


sia h s main oil fields. At sea. German U-boats 
endangered the Allies 1 communications by 
sinking hundreds of their merchant ships. 
Eor a few crucial months in 1942* the Allies 
teetered dangerously on the brink of disaster, 

THE ALLIED TRIUMPH 

The Turn of the Tide, Despite the great 
Axis successes, the tide of battle began to 
turn before the end of 1942. While Great 
Britain and Russia held the enemy, the 
United States hastened to build up its mili¬ 
tary strength. In a remarkably short time, 
the resources of the entire nation were mo¬ 
bilized for war. The armed forces enlisted or 
drafted millions of men. Industry' quickly 
Converted from peacetime production to the 
manufacture of weapons. Hundreds of giant 
new war plants were rushed to completion* 

The American people brought about a 
miracle of production unequalcd in history- 
The United States was soon turning out 
more war goods than all of the Axis nations 
combined! It was able to equip its own 
huge armed forces and at the same time sup¬ 
ply tremendous amounts of Lend-Lease aid 
to its allies. Less than a year after Pearl 
Harbor, American troops and equipment 
began to play a major role in fighting the 
Axis on many far-flung battle fronts. 

Early Allied Successes in Africa and 
Europe. In the western theater of war, the 
first great Allied victory was won in North 
Africa. In the autumn of 1942, a strongly 
reinforced British army routed the Axis 
forces in Egypt. The British once again be¬ 
gan the long pursuit of the enemy across the 
desert sands of Libya. A few days later, a 
powerful American and British expedition 
landed in French North Africa. After oven 
coming light resistance from the Vichy 
f rench (see p. 632) ± it advanced eastward. 
The Germans and Italians, caught between 
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the two Allied armies, retreated northward 
into Tunisia. There they were trapped with 
their backs to the sea and were compelled to 
surrender. Africa was now completely cleared 
of Axis forces, (See map, p. 63B.) 

Late in 1912, Russia also succeeded in 
going over to the offensive. Months earlier, 
the Germans had advanced confidently to¬ 
ward the city of Stalingrad. Their purpose 
was to cut Russia's important Volga River 
supply route, However, while the defenders 
of Stalingrad fought stubbornly to stop the 
Nazi advance, reinforcements from Siberia 
suddenly poured across the river, encircled 
the entire German army* and forced it to 
surrender. Heartened by their great victory 
at Stalingrad, the Red armies pressed for¬ 
ward along the entire two-thousand-mile 
battlefront. Before the spring mud stopped 
military operations, they drove the enemy 
from the Caucasus, the eastern Ukraine, and 
the outskirts of Moscow and Leningrad. 


Tiie fighting in the air and at sea also re¬ 
flected growing Allied strength. From bases 
in Great Britain, the United States Air 
Force joined the R.A.F. in heavily destruc¬ 
tive bombing raids on Germany. The bomb¬ 
ings cut Germany's arms production, tied 
down a large part of its air force for defense, 
and weakened public morale. Meanwhile, 
the U-boat menace was also being overcome, 
American ships and planes, equipped with 
new underwater detection devices and pow¬ 
erful depth bombs, took an increasingly 
heavy toll of enemy submarines. At the same 
time, American shipyards were busy build¬ 
ing a "bridge of ships” across the oceans. Be¬ 
fore the close of the war, they turned out 
large freighters at the extraordinary rate of 
two a day! The victor)' of the western Allies 
in the Battle of the Atlantic enabled them 
to furnish much-needed supplies to the 
Soviet Union and to caTty forward their own 
ever-growing offensives. 


( This, picture taken during the German advance on Peril in July, 1940, suggests aa& reason for 

their success. A seemingly endless line of tanks advances to attack the Allied lines whrle weary 
infantrymen relurn lo a rest camp at the rear. 
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'["he Surrender of Italy, September, 1943. 

Following their great victory in North 
Africa, the Americans and British made 
ready to attack Italy. In July, 1943, they in¬ 
vaded the island of Sicily and conquered it 
after five weeks of stiff fighting. Tills sue* 
ecssful invasion, together with frequent 
bombings of the mainland, demoralized the 
Italian people. The king dismissed Musso¬ 


lini and appointed an anti-Fascist general as 
premier. The new government secretly 
opened negotiations which led to Italy's 
surrender. 

However, the Allies still had to contend 
with strong German forces in Italy. After se 
curing a beachhead in the south, the Allies 
began a slow and costly advance up the 
mountainous Italian peninsula. Rome fell 
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after nine months of heavy fighting. Allied 
tTOops resumed their march northward only 
to encounter new stubborn resistance from 
the Germans, In the end, victory came in 
northern Italy only when Germany itself was 
on the verge of surrender. 

Closing in on Germany. In the summer of 
1943 a series of massive Russian offensives 
also began. After a year of heavy fighting* 
the Red armies completed tlie liberation of 
their soil and broke into Poland and the 
Baltic republics. Then they began a rapid 
drive into the Balkans. By the end of 1944* 
all of Hitler's small allies—Rumania, Fin¬ 
land* Bulgaria* and Hungary—had been 
forced to surrender. The Russians now made 
ready for the final dove on Germany, 

Meantime, the forces of the western Allies* 
directed by an American commander* Gen¬ 
eral Dwight Eisenhower, prepared to open a 
new- front in France, In June. 1944* the Allies 
began the greatest sea and air borne invasion 
in all history. In the face of fierce opposition* 
they won a foothold on the beaches of Nor¬ 
mandy. After building up their strength, the 
Allies unleashed a powerful offensive and 
broke through the German lines. Within 
five weeks they liberated almost all of France 
from Nazi rule. Fiom France, the Allies 
advanced swiftly into Belgium and the Neth¬ 
erlands. Then they opened a scries of at¬ 
tacks on Germany's formidable western 
defenses. (See map, p. 638.) 

The Conquest of Germany, In a last des¬ 
perate effort to avert defeat. Hitler gathered 
his remaining reserves and began an offen¬ 
sive in the west. The "Battle of the Bulge," 
fought along the FraneoBelgian frontier, 
began with some startling successes for the 
Germans. BuE the Allies rushed in reinforce 
merits and broke through the w-cakened 
German lines. The Americans poured across 
the Rhine River into the heart of Germany. 


The British forces based in Belgium and 
Holland advanced into Germany from the 
northwest. In the east* the Russians un¬ 
leashed a new attack and reached the out¬ 
skirts of Berlin. 

The German capital* heavily assaulted by 
the Russians* was transformed into an in¬ 
ferno of flame and destruction. Hitler com¬ 
mitted suicide in his underground shelter. 
A few days later* the German military lead¬ 
en agreed to unconditional surrender. On 
May B* 194:?* the conflict in Europe finally 
came to a close. 

End of the Japanese Advance, May-June, 

1942. In the Pacific theater of the war* as in 
the west* the tide of battle also fumed in 
1942. The Allied forces in Australia had been 
placed under the command of General 
Douglas MaeArthur*. hero of the stubborn 
defense of the Philippines. General ftfac- 
Arthur's first task was to stop a dangerous 
tw r O-pronged enemy offensive. In May* 1942, 
Japanese troops landed on northern New 
Guinea and headed overland toward Aus¬ 
tralia, At the same time, a powerful Japanese 
troop convoy sailed across the Coral Sea 
toward the northern coast of that continent. 
The Japanese fleet was heavily attacked by 
American planes and was compelled to with¬ 
draw. The overland thnist was stopped by 
Allied troops* rushed to New' Guinea by 
plane. 

A few weeks later, the Japanese launched 
still another offensive. The largest force they 
had yet assembled sailed out into the central 
Pacific, in the direction of Midway I stand. 
The American Beet* though still heavily out 
numbered* advanced to meet the foe. Catch¬ 
ing the Japanese by surprise* American naval 
planes sank several aircraft carriers and a 
number of other warships. The Battle of 
Midway brought to an end Japan's westward 
advance in the Pacific. 
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American Offensives in the Southwest 
Pacific, In August. 194 l t the United States 
went over to the offensive. The Japanese 
had earlier occupied the Solomon Islands, 
from which the} - could menace the American 
supply line to Australia. A strong force of 
marines was sent to capture the little island 
of Guadalcanal, at the .southern rip of the 
Solomons [map, p. 642). "Hie battle was 
long and bitterly fought. Four months passed 
before the Japanese defenders, protected by 
the thick jungle, were finally crushed. 

For the nest two years, the Allied forces 
in the southwest Pacific followed the strat¬ 
egy' of H ‘island-hopping," J They would con¬ 
quer an island, quickly build airfields, and 
fly in planes. With strong aerial protect ion „ 
they would then attack another important 
island a few hundred miles nearer to Japan, 
All the while, American planes and sub¬ 
marines were busy sinking encmv shipping. 
The Japanese forces in the southwest Pa¬ 
cific were gradually cut off from supplies 
and began to “wither on the vine." Even so, 
their fierce resistance made the Allied ad¬ 
vances very slow and costly. 

Successes in Other iTieater*. Meantime, 
the Allies had also gained successes against 
the Japanese on other fronts. In August, 
1943, an American force retook the Aleutian 
Islands off the coast of Alaska, which had 
been captured by the Japanese early in 1942. 
A Japanese invasion of India was beaten 
back by the British. The latter then began a 
slow’ rcconquest of mountainous, jungle-dad 
Burma. To keep hard-pressed China in the 
svar, American planes flew in vital supplier 
from India over the towering Himalaya 
Mountains. Later, a Chinese-American force 
.succeeded in hacking a road through the 
Burma jungle and reopened the overland 
supply route to China. However. Allied prog¬ 
ress in southeast Asia was never nf decisive 
importance. 


The Drive Across the Pacific, November, 
I943-June 7 1945- By the fall of 1943, the 
United States had built up sufficient strength 
for a direct assault on Japan's heavily forti¬ 
fied island bases in the central Pacific. The 
new offensive began with an attack on the 
small island of Tarawa, in the Gilberts. De¬ 
spite weeks of heavy bombardment by Amer¬ 
ican ships and planes, it cost the Americans 
several thousand casualties to capture this 
little outpost. 

In February, 1944, a strong American 
naval force followed up by attacking several 
key islands in the Marshalls and by captur¬ 
ing them after bloody struggles. The next 
target v™ the Marianas Islands, about fif¬ 
teen hundred miles from Japan, A strong 
Japanese fleet sailed out to stop the invasion 
but w'as severely battered by American naval 
planes and forced to retreat From the Mari¬ 
anas, long-range American bombers opened 
the attack on Japan itself. 

The climax of the war in the Pacific was 
fast approaching. Two and a half years after 
his flight from the Philippines, General Mac- 
Arthur kept his pledge to return with a lib¬ 
erating army. The Japanese sent out their 
remaining fleets in a desperate effort to stop 
the invasion. The Battle of Leyte Gulf 
which followed was the greatest air-naval 
battle in history. Although the Americans 
suffered heavy losses, they succeeded in de¬ 
stroying most of the Japanese navy. The 
American army, with the help of strong 
Filipino guerrilla forces, freed the Philip¬ 
pines after several months of hard fighting. 

Closing in on Japan, February-June, 1945. 
Meanwhile, continuing the direct advance 
toward Japan, marines seized the small vol¬ 
canic island of I wo Jim a. Then the war was 
carried to Japans very doorstep. A large 
American force captured the key island of 
Okinawa after months of bitter fighting. 
The Americans were now poised to invade 



World Wgr \\ was the most costly 
conflict in history. The spectacular 
photograph at the left shows the shell 
of a London building, burned aut by 
Nazi fire bombs, as if starts to col¬ 
lapse. After Pearl Horbor fire-fighters 
fry desperately to save the U. $- 5- 
Virgipia (below.) On D-Day—June 6, 
1944—Allied troops invading Nor¬ 
mandy had to break through strong 
enemy fortifications* 
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the main Japanese islands* only a few hun¬ 
dred miles away r 

By this time, the war in Europe had conic 
to a close. The United States immediately 
began the tremendous task of moving vast 
armies halfway around the world for the 
final assault on Japan, Waiting for them 
were several million undefeated enemy 


troops, resolved to die in defense of their 
homeland. The invasion of Japan would 
probably have required very heavy sacrifices. 
Fortunately, an invasion was not necessary, 
Japan's Defeat and Surrender- In the 
spring and summer of 1945, American heavy 
bombers dropped many thousands of tons 
of bombs on Japan, American and British 
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warships sailed up and down the coasts* 
shelling their targets almost at will. Carrier- 
based planes roamed inland to further the 
work of destruction. Japan's navy and air 
force were now virtually annihilated and its 
military outlook was hopeless. 

Nevertheless, the Japanese military leaders 
were resolved to light on to the end. They 
rejected an Allied warning that continued 
resistance would bring destruction to their 
nation. On August 6 r 1945L an American 
plane flew over the ritv of Hiroshima and 
dropped a single bomb. It exploded with a 
blinding flash which could be seen for two 
hundred miles. Eighty thousand people, 
more than one-fourth of the city s total pop^ 
illation, were killed. An area two and a half 
miles in diameter was left a mass of twisted 
wreckage and damage was spread over an 
additional ten square miles. Tills was man¬ 
kind's introduction to its newest weapon, 
the atomic bomb. 

Two days later, the Soviet Union declared 
war on Japan and its troops advanced rap 
idly into Manchuria. The next day, a second 
American atomic bomb virtually destroyed 
the city of Nagasaki. The Japanese govern¬ 
ment finally sued for peace. On September 
2, I94S, the formal surrender documents 
were signed in a dramatic ceremony aboard 
an American battleship in Tokyo Bay, Six 


years, almost to the day, after Hitler's inva¬ 
sion of Poland, World War 11 came to an 
end. 

The Terrible Cost of the War, World 
War II was fought with more deadly weap¬ 
ons, on a far larger scale, and for a longer 
time than the first. Fifty-six nations took 
part in the war and 85,000,000 persons bore 
arms. Almost 12,000,000 soldiers were killed 
in action and about the same number Mere 
seriously wounded. In addition, millions of 
civilians perished as a result of aerial bom¬ 
bardment, Nazi extermination camps, fam¬ 
ine, or disease. 

The economic costs of the war were also 
staggering The expense of maintaining and 
supplying the armed forces of the belligerent 
nations has been estimated at well over one 
trillion dollars ($1^000^000,000)1 The 
United States alone spent an average of more 
than Sfi,500,000 per hour for almost four 
years. Moreover, vast amounts of property 
were ruined and millions of people were left 
destitute and homeless. In the war-torn 
countries, trade and industry were almost at 
a standstill. The immense task of recon¬ 
struction was to drain the resources of na¬ 
tions for years to come. However, this was 
only one of many complex problems which 
confronted Allied leaders as they sought to 
rebuild a peaceful world. 
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Checking the faels 

1. Explain: underground (resistance) move¬ 
ments; Finnish-Russian War; Vichy gov¬ 
ernment; “Free French”; Battle for Britain; 
Royal Air Force (RAF); Neutrality Act 
of IQ >7; Lend-Lease Act; Pearl Harbor; 
island-hopping; atomic bomb (A-bomb). 

2. Identify; Church ill; General Tojo; Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower; General Mac Arthur; 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

3 Trace the important military campaigns 
during the years 1939-1941, Why were the 
Germans so successful during this period? 

4, Why were the Germans unable to launch 
a successful invasion of Great Britain? 

5. Why did Hitler attack Russia? Why did 
he fail to conquer that country? 

6. Why did the United States Congress pass 
the Neutrality Act of 1937? Trace the shift 
in United States policy after the outbreak 
of World War 1L 

7. How did the United Slates try to restrain 
Japanese aggression in the Far East? What 
were the results of its actions? 

8, Why did the tide of battle turn against the 
Axis Powers in 1342? 

9, Why did Italy surrender to the Allied Pow¬ 
ers? How did the Allies finally defeat Gcr- 
many? 

10. What were the major campaigns of the 
war in the Pacific? Why did Japan finally 
surrender? 

Applying fmiory 

L Why were the Axis Powers much stronger 
than the Allies in the early years of the war? 
Why were they unable to retain this advan¬ 
tage? 

2r Compare President Roosevelt's neutrality 
policies during 1339-1941 with those of 
President Wilson before America's entry 
into World War f. Why was the United 
States enable to stay oet of either war? 

>. How did the airplane revolutionize warfare 
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during World War ll? How do new weap¬ 
ons promise to revolutionize war in the fu¬ 
ture? 

History and geography 

1 Locate (maps, pp, 634, 638, and 642): 
Warsaw; Finland; Leningrad; Vichy; Libya; 
Suez Canal; Moscow; Tunisia; Stalingrad; 
Caucasus; Pearl Harbor; New Guinea; Coral 
Sea; Midway; Guadalcanal; Aleutian Islands; 
Tarawa; Leyte; I wo Jima; Okinawa; Hiro¬ 
shima; Nagasaki. 

2. Wliy would the Aids nations 1 chances of 
victory m World War II have been greatly 
improved if they had succeeded in winning 
control of western Asia and India (map, 
p. 6 >4 1 7 If the Nazis had succeeded in 
conquering the U.S.S.RJ 

1. What countries served as bases for the Allied 
counterattacks against the As is forces in 
North Africa (map. p, 638)? For the Allied 
attacks against Italy and France? Why was 
sea power of major importance to the 
western Allies and not to the U,S.$.R ? 

4. f race the line showing the maximum extent 
of the Japanese Empire during World 
War II (map, p 642), Whv was the 
American strategy in the western Pacific 
called ^island-hopping"? 

Special activities 

I Arrange a class exhibit on World War H. 
Include such items as pictures of battle 
scenes, war maps, and weapon models. Com 
pare similar items from World War L 

L Read to the class some of the speeches which 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill made to their countrvmen during 
World War II, (Some of these speeches 
were recorded; the records may he available 
in your community library and can be 
played in the classroom.) 

J Debate; The discover, of the atomic bomb 
W3S a great misfortune for mankind- 
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A NEW PEACE 


TO ORGANIZE 



One reason why people study history is to 
learn and profit from mistakes of the past. 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill were long-time students of history. 
Both knew the conflicts in personality' and 
viewpoint which had disturbed the peace¬ 
making after World War I (see pp, 555— 
556), To avoid repetition of such difficulties, 
the two statesmen decided to plan the peace 
while the Allied nations were still united in 
their wartime struggle, They therefore an 
ranged a series of meetings, established 
friendly personal relations, and readied an 
understanding on basic principles. Later, 
they succeeded in bringing Premier Stalin 
into their partnership. Before the end of 
the war, the new "Big Three' had nego¬ 
tiated a number of important agreements. 
Unfortunately it soon became evident that 
these agreements provided very shake foun¬ 
dations For the future peace, 

WARTIME PLANNING FOR PEACE 

I Tic Atlantic Charter, President Roose¬ 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill met for 
the first time off the coast of Newfoundland 
in the summer of 1941. Though the United 
States was still technically at peace with the 
Axis Powers, the two statesmen drafted and 
made public a statement of war aims known 


as the Atlantic Charter. The lofty ideals of 
this declaration served as an inspiration to 
all of the nations opposed to the Axis 
Powers. 

In the Atlantic Charter, the American 
and British leaders pledged their govern¬ 
ments to seek no territorial gains and to 
make no territorial changes against the 
wishes of the peoples concerned. They prom¬ 
ised to restore self-government to those peo¬ 
ples who bad been forcibly deprived of it. 
They also announced their intention to im¬ 
prove economic conditions and to crate a 
world in which all men might "live out their 
lives in freedom from fear and want." Fi¬ 
nally, to preserve peace in the future, they 
agreed to faring about disarmament and to 
establish a new international organization. 

The Teheran and Yalta Confcrenees- 
After the Japanese attack on Pear! Harbor, 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill held several other conferences, 
dei'oted mainly to military planning. Then 
they took steps to establish closer tics w r ith 
Stalin. The first meeting of the Big Three 
took place at Teheran, the capital of Iran, 
in November, 1943. At the Teheran Con¬ 
ference the leaders of the Allied coalition 
mapped out plans for a co-ordinated attack 
on Germany "from the cast, west, and 
south. They also expressed the conviction 
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that co-operation among their nations would 
guarantee a lasting peace. 

In February, 194?, when Germany had 
already been brought to the verge of defeat, 
Roosevelt and Churchill met with Stalin for 
a second time. This conference, held at Yalta 
in Russia's Crimean pen insula, resulted in 
three very important agreements. First, after 
laying plans for the final assault on Ger¬ 
many, the Allied leaders agreed to divide 
that nation and its capital. Berlin, into four 
occupation zones (map, p. 647). To pre¬ 
vent disunity, the Allied military command¬ 
ers would meet together regularly and issue 
joint directives for all four zones. 

The second agreement concerned the lib¬ 
erated nations and the former Axis satellites. 
The Big Three decided that the new gov¬ 
ernments should be democratic, chosen on 
the basis of free elections, and “responsive 
io the will of the people. 1 * In this connec¬ 
tion, the Western statesmen immediately 
raised questions about the situation in newly 
liberated Poland. Stalin, ignoring the legal 
Polish government which had fled to Lon¬ 
don early in the war, had set up a new 
government controlled by Communists. 
The Soviet dictator defended his actions by 
asserting that the U.S.S.R. needed “friendly 
nations'* along its frontiers. However, he 
finally agreed to broaden the new Com 
munist government by including some of 
the London Poles and a few democratic 
leaders who had survived an Poland. 

The third of the Yalta agreements, which 
was kept secret until after the war, dealt 
with the Far East. Stalin promised to enter 
the war against Japan within three months 
after Germany's surrender. As payment, Rus¬ 
sia was to get certain islands from Japan and 
the special rights in Manchuria which it had 
lost as a result of the Russo-Japanese War 
[see p. 511). When this secret provision of 


the Yalta agreements was published, it 
aroused widespread protests. Many people 
considered it a violation of the Atlantic 
Charter and objected to rewarding Russia 
at the expense of another ally, China. 

ITie Potsdam Conference* The final war¬ 
time conference of the three great powers 
took place at Potsdam, a suburb of Berlin, 
soon after Germany's surrender. However, 
there were two important changes in mem¬ 
bership, The sudden death of President 
Roosevelt in April* 194?, had brought Vice- 
President Harry S. Truman into the White 
House. Three months later, a general elec¬ 
tion was held in Great Britain, Winston 
Church ill's Conservative party was defeated 
and the Labor party, led by Clement Attlee, 
came to power, Thus it was three strangers 
who conferred at Potsdam. Nevertheless, 
they quickly succeeded in drafting detailed 
plans for dealing with defeated Germany. 

The purpose of the Allied occupation, 
according to the statesmen at Potsdam, was 
to transform Germany into a peaceful and 
democratic nation. Germany's armed forces 
were to be completely abolished. Its war in¬ 
dustries were to be dismantled and the ma- 
chmery was to be distributed as part of the 
reparations payments, flic Nazi part? and 
all other Nazi organizations were to he 
destroyed, and the Nazi leaders were to be 
tried as war criminals. Democratic institu¬ 
tions were to be introduced gradually, be¬ 
ginning on a local basis. Later, when democ¬ 
racy took root among the German people* 
a national government would lie established. 
Then 3 formal peace treaty would be drafted 
and Germany would be readmitted into the 
family of nations, 

I he Potsdam Conference also made plans 
for the future treatment of Japan. That 
country was to be stripped of all its colo¬ 
nial conquests, most of which were to be 



returned to China and Russia. Like Ger¬ 
many, Japan was to be placed under Allied 
military occupation and was to be trans¬ 
formed into a democratic, peaceful nation. 
Then it too would be given a formal peace 
treaty. 

Other Wartime Agreements. During the 
war, the Allied leaders also sought to pro¬ 
vide economic assistance to the peoples be¬ 
ing liberated from Axis rule. The) created 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita¬ 
tion Administration, called UNRRA for 
short. With funds contributed mainly by 
the United States, UNRRA fought a victori¬ 
ous battle against famine and disease Dur¬ 
ing its brief existence, from 1943 to 1943 ± it 
distributed millions of tons of essential 
supplies—including food, clothing, seeds. 


farm equipment, and industrial machinery. 
UNRRAs speedy help saved millions of 
lives and hastened the world's economic re¬ 
covery'. 

The most important foundation stone for 
the future peace was bid when the new 
United Nations organization was created. 
Agreement on the basic framework was first 
reached at a small conference of the great 
powers late in 1944. A few months later, in 
the spring of 1945, representatives of all the 
nations at war with the Axis met in San 
Francisco and completed the final draft of 
the United Nations Charter, The Charter 
was quickly ratified by the signer nations, in¬ 
cluding the United States. Before the end 
of the year, the U.N. formally came into 
existence. 


























































The Yalta Conference in February, 1945, wai 
the second meeting of the "Big Three"— 
Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin (above). Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt died soon after his return to the 
U.5. Out of wartime Allied co-operation and the 
Atlantic Charter grew the United Nations [left). 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANIZATION 

Comparison of the U.N. with the League 
of Nations. 'Hie United Nations is the most 
ambitious organization of its type ever 
created. Like the old League of Nations, its 
main purpose is "to maintain international 
peace and security.” Rut the Charter lists 
several additional aims for the U.N. Tire 
new organization seeks to achieve broader 
co-operation in solving international prob¬ 
lems of many kinds. It also is pledged 'to 
encourage respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all, without dis¬ 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 
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The U.N/s main organs bear a close re¬ 
semblance to those of the League. However, 
their functions base been more exactly de¬ 
fined and their activities have been increased. 
The greatest expansion of all has occurred in 
the economic and social field,, which was the 
most successful phase of the League's work. 

Still another important advance lies in the 
U.N.'s membership. The United States, 
which never joined the League, and the 
Soviet Union, which belonged for only a 
few years, are both charter members. More¬ 
over, the total number of member nations is 
much larger than that of the League. Today, 
more than eighty countries—almost all of 
the countries in, the world—belong to the 
UAL 

The General Assembly and Its Functions. 
The centra] organ of the U.X. is the General 
Assembly. The General Assembly draws up 
the U.N.'s budget, elects the members of the 
other organs, and receives reports from them. 
It may also consider any problem which it 
“deems likely to impair the general welfare 
or friendly relations’* among nations. 

In the General Assembly, as in the League 
of Nations Assembly before it, every mem¬ 
ber nation, regardless of sizc T has a single 
vote. However, important decisions require 
only a two-thirds vote instead of unanimous 
agreement. This means that no one nation 
or small bloc of nations can prevent the 
General Assembly from performing its func¬ 
tions. On the other hand, the Assemble has 
power only to discuss a problem and recom¬ 
mend a solution. It is not authorized to take 
action. Its main importance is as an inter- 
national forum, where even the smallest na¬ 
tion may express its views before a world¬ 
wide audiencc- 

RoJe of the Security Council The pri¬ 
mary responsibility for taking action to pre¬ 


serve peace rests with the Security Council. 
The Security Council is a Small body. It con¬ 
sists of five permanent members—the United 
States, Soviet Russia, Great Britain, France, 
and China—and six other nations elected by 
the General Assembly for a term of two 
years. The Security Council has the power 
to deal with "any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression/" Tf a dis¬ 
pute arises, it may urge the nations involved 
to settle their quarrel through some peaceful 
means. It may also itself investigate the situ¬ 
ation and try to impose a settlement. To en¬ 
force its decisions, the Security Council may 
call on the members of the UAL to cut off 
diplomatic or economic relations with an 
aggressor nation. If these measures prove in¬ 
adequate, it may take “such action by air* 
sea* and land forces” as may be necessary to 
maintain or restore peace. U.N. members arc 
required to make available the military 
forces for such an international police action. 

The most controversial feature of the Se¬ 
curity Council is the great-power veto. Under 
the Charter, decisions on important matters 
must be made by a vote of seven members, 
including all fire of the permanent members. 
This means that any one of the great powers 
can prevent action by the Security Council, 
even in a dispute to which it is itself a party. 
The veto also applies to the admission of 
new members and to amendments or revi¬ 
sion of the Charter. The great-power veto 
has been defended on the ground that peace 
can be preserved only if the great powers act 
together in harmony. However, the Soviet 
Union has frequently used its veto to para¬ 
lyze the Security Council. 

The Economic and Social Council and 
the Specialized Agencies. A completely new 
UA". organ, with no counterpart in the old 
League, Is the Economic and Social Council. 
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This body is concerned with many different 
types of economic and social problems, in¬ 
cluding the vital field of 111111130 rights. It 
makes studies of specific problems, holds 
conferences, and recommends action to the 
Genera] Assembly and the member nations. 

In addition to its other duties, the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council co-ordinates the 
work of the various specialized agencies 
which are affiliated with the U N. There are 
more than a dozen such agencies and they 
cam' on a broad variety of activities. The 
most important of these agencies arc the 
World Health Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the International 
Bank for Reconst ruction and Development, 
the International Labor Organization, and 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, Together, the 
Economic and Social Council and the spe¬ 
cialized agencies wage a never ending war 
against poverty, hunger, ignorance, prej¬ 
udice, and disease—the common enemies of 
people in all nations. 

The Other Organs of the U-N. The IUNL 
has three other major organs. The Trustee¬ 


ship Council has replaced the Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations. It has 
taken over supervision of the post-World 
War I mandates which have not vet gained 
their independence. It also supervises vari¬ 
ous colonics taken from Japan and Italy 
after World War II. The Trusteeship Coun¬ 
cil checks on the progress of these trust terri¬ 
tories, publishes periodic reports on their 
administration, and makes recommendations 
for improvement. 

The International Court of Justice is the 
principal judicial organ of the U.N, Like the 
earlier World Court, it decides disputes 
arising from treaties and other questions of 
international law. However* there are a few 
significant changes. The present World 
Court is closely linked to the U.N.* and all 
members of that organization agree to accept 
the Court s jurisdiction. Moreover, the So 
curity Council may compel nations to carry 
out the Court’s decisions. 

The Secretariat is the international civil 
service which serves all of the U.N, s main 
organs. It takrs care of their records and 
correspondence, makes preparations for con- 
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ferences p and assists them in other ways. The 
secretary-genera], the head of the Secretariat, 
is much more influential than his counter¬ 
part in the old League. In addition to his 
regular duties, he may be asked by the vari¬ 
ous organs to perform special tasks in their 
behalf. He is also authorized to bring to the 
Security Council's attention any matter 
which, in his opinion, threatens interna¬ 
tional peace. 

Significance of the U-N. The U.N,, de¬ 
spite its many organs and activities, is far 
from being a world government. Like the 
League of Nations, it is a voluntary organiza¬ 
tion of sovereign nations. Its success there¬ 
fore depends on the co-operation of its mem¬ 
bers, particularly the great powers. Neverthe¬ 
less, the U.N, represents an important step 
forward in carrying out the principle of col¬ 
lective security. It is the most ambitious and 
universal international organization ever 
created. It strives not only to settle disputes 
among nations but also to remove the under- 
lying causes of conflict. The existence of the 
ILN, is clear proof of mankind's deep-felt 
yearning for a lasting peace. 

THE UNFINISHED PEACE 
SETTLEMENT 

lire New Russian Imperialism. Despite 
the wartime conferences and the creation of 
the U,N., the Big Three's plans for organiz¬ 
ing a new 7 peace failed. The main reason for 
this failure was the emergence of funda¬ 
mental differences between the Western 
powers, notably the United States, and the 
Soviet Union. During the war and for several 
years after it* this country sought to follow' a 
policy of co-operation with all of its former 
allies. After fa pan's surrender, the United 
States hastily demobilized most of its arcned 


forces. It contributed generously to UNRRA, 
thereby aiding Russia, as well as other na¬ 
tions, to rebuild its war-shattered economy. 
It even offered to share its atomic energy 1 
secrets with foreign governments, provided 
that they agreed to effective international 
control. 

Stalin, on the other hand, seized the op¬ 
portunity to expand Communist influence 
by filling the dL pow r er vacuum' 1 created by the 
defeat of Germany and Japan. The Russians 
kept millions of men under arms and main¬ 
tained large garrisons in the liberated and 
occupied conn hies, They ordered wholesale 
looting of machinery and other valuable 
goods, especially in Germany and Man¬ 
churia. Arguing that they had to safeguard 
their country' against future attack, they 
sought to establish permanent control over 
eastern and central Europe. 

Events in Poland first made it evident that 
the Russians had little intention of abiding 
by their wartime agreements. After the Yalta 
Conference, a number of Polish leader re¬ 
turned from London to join the new gov¬ 
ernment. However, they were treated as 
virtual prisoners by the Communists. When 
elections were held* only a single list of can¬ 
didates was permitted. Despite the protests 
of the Western powers, Poland became a 
Russian protectorate, or satellite. Similar d Cr 
vdopments also occurred in the other coun¬ 
tries liberated by the Soviet armies. In Hun¬ 
gary, Rumania,, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria* and 
Albania, the local Communists gained con¬ 
trol—usually with the aid of Russian troops 
and secret police. Even democratic Czecho¬ 
slovakia, which had regained its independ¬ 
ence after the war, fell victim to a Commu¬ 
nist eoup T early in 1948. 

Once securely in power* the satellite gov¬ 
ernments drove out Western observers and 
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imposed a rigid censorship. In effect they 
placed tlieir nations behind an 4l Iton Cur¬ 
tain" to cut off contacts with the outside 
world. They then proceeded to "eommunizc h 
their countries along lines dictated by Mos¬ 
cow. The United States and Great Britain 
protested that these policies ivere violations 
of the wartime agreements, hut tlieir objec¬ 
tions fell On deaf cans. It became obvious 
that Stalin had shifted from a policy of co¬ 
operation with the democratic powers to one 
of almost open hostility. 

The Paris Peace Treaties. It was in this 
atmosphere of mounting ill-feeling that the 
Allies began the difficult task of drawing up 
the peace treaties for Italy and the smaller 
Axis nations—Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Finland. Bitter controversies arose when 
the foreign ministers of the great powers met 
to draft the preliminary agreements. After 
months of bickering, they succeeded in set¬ 
tling most of their differences, A general 
peace conference* representing all of the na¬ 
tions at war with the Axis, then met in Paris, 
But once again disputes between the West¬ 
ern powers and the Soviet Union prevented 
agreement. The foreign ministers had to 
meet once again to work cut the final com¬ 
promises, The peace treaties were finally 
signed in Paris by the five former enemy 
states early in 1947. 

The treaty with Italy was the most im¬ 
portant of the Paris peace agreements. That 
country was deprived of all its colonial pos- 
sessions and had to cede several small border 
districts to France and Yugoslavia. Hie port 
city of Trieste, hotly disputed by both Italy 
and Yugoslavia, was established as a fixe 
territory' under the U-N- (Later, an agree 
ment was reached to divide Trieste between 
the two claimants,) Italy also agreed to pay 
$360,000,000 reparations in goods over a 
period of years, with the bulk of the repara^ 


tions going to Yugoslavia, Greece, and Rus¬ 
sia. Lastly, the Italian armed forces were 
limited and the frontier areas adjoining 
France and Yugoslavia were demilitarized. 

The provisions of the peace treaties with 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Finland 
were similar to those of the Italian treaty. 
The armed forces of all four nations were 
restricted. They had to pay reparations, with 
Russia receiving the lion's share They also 
had to cede various territories, again mainly 
to Russia. 

The Deadlock over Germany. A complete 
deadlock developed over the peace settle¬ 
ment with Germany. Almost from the start* 
the Western and Russian commanders in 
that country were unable to agree on a uni¬ 
fied policy. An international tribunal tried 
and punished the major Nazi war criminals. 
Rut dispute after dispute arose over the treat¬ 
ment of lesser Nazis, over reparations, and 
over the kind of government to be estab¬ 
lished. Each of the occupying powers then 
proceeded to govern its zone in its own way. 
But a Germany cut into four pieces could 
hardly exist. Industry w r as paralyzed, and 
millions were unemployed. The United 
States and Great Britain had to spend huge 
sums to keep the people in thdr zones from 
starving, Only the Communists, who hoped 
to gain many new converts, stood to profit 
from this unhappy state of affairs. 

During 1946 and 1947, the foreign min¬ 
isters of the great powers held three length) 
conferences to draft a peace treat) for Ger¬ 
man). However, they found it impossible to 
reach any agreement. In 1948, the Western 
powers finally decided to go ahead without 
the Soviet Union. They unified their three 
zones and authorized the inhabitants to set 
up a democratic government to deal with 
local problems. A few years later, after the 
outbreak of the Korean War (see pp. 660- 
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661), the Western powers granted the West 
German Federal Republic complete control 
over its affairs. They encouraged it to rearm 
and accepted it as an ally against Russia- 

Mean while, the Russians were bus} con¬ 
verting East Germany into a Communist 
satellite. The}' set up a Communist-domi¬ 
nated government, the "German Democratic 
Republic/' and, in theory, granted it full 
sovereignty. A Soviet-controlled East Ger¬ 
man military force was created even earlier 
than the West German army. The establish¬ 
ment of two rival republics considerably 
complicated the German treaty question. 
When the great powers discussed it at later 
conferences, they found themselves further 
apart than ever. Germany's partition seemed 
likely to continue indefinitely. 

The Peace Treaty with Japan. Japan, un¬ 
like Germany, was placed under the control 
of a single commander T General MacArthun 
The American w^ar hero immediately toot 
steps to demilitarize and democratize the 
country. The Japanese armed forces were 
completely abolished Hundreds of war 
criminals, including a number of generals 
and admirals, were tried and punished. Ef¬ 
forts were made to break up the great busi- 
ness concerns* which had long controlled 
Japan's economic life. A democratic consti¬ 
tution was adopted, and the Japanese allowed 
a considerable measure of self-government. 

Nevertheless, the drafting of a peace treaty 
was delayed for years. This time, the United 
States and the Soviet Union could not even 
agree on the procedure to be followed. 
Finally, in 1951 ? the United States worked 
out a draft treaty. It submitted this to the 
Other nations for suggestions and then called 
a peace conference at San Francisco. De¬ 
spite strong Soviet opposition, the Japanese 
peace treaty was approved by 1 almost all of 
the fifty-two nations present. 


Attempts to Organize a New Peace 

The San Francisco peace treaty restored 
Japan's independence on condition that it 
“refrain in its international relations from 
the threat or use of force/' It also required 
Japan to renounce all claims to Korea, Man¬ 
churia, Formosa, and various other territories 
acquired by conquest. (See map, pp, 6S2- 
6Si) Reparations were to be fixed by sepa¬ 
rate negotiations betweeen Japan and the 
nations it had attacked. On the same day, 
Japan also signed a defense pact with the 
United States. This country was given the 
right to maintain bases and troops in Japan 
to protect it from foreign and internal 
threats. Several years later, Russia restored 
diplomatic relations with Japan and signed 
a separate peace treaty. 

A Strange Peace. In all f more than a half- 
dozen years passed before the peace settle¬ 
ment after World War II finally began to 
take shape. It was, in several respects, a 
strange peace. The victors had found it far 
more difficult than usual to settle the treaty 
terms for the defeated nations. In the case 
of Germany and Japan, there was no agree 
merit at all between the Western powers 
and Russia. Moreover, many of the treaties 
which had been agreed upon by the wartime 
allies were soon being openly violated. The 
Soviet Union encouraged its former foes— 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and East Ger¬ 
many—to build up their armies and to 
ignore the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which had been guaranteed to 
their peoples. 'Hie Western democracies,, in 
turn, enlisted the support of Italy,. Wot 
Germany, and Japan. This ^diplomatic revo¬ 
lution/' like the difficulties in negotiating 
the peace treaties, was a shocking indication 
of the fast-widening breach between the 
Soviet Union and the Western powers. 
Their growing hostility cast a deep shadow 
of gloom over the future. 
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Checking the facts 

1. Explstm Genera! Assembly; Security Coun¬ 
cil great-power veto: Economic and Social 
Council; specialized agencies; Trusteeship 
Council- International Court of Justice 
(World Court); satellite nations; “Iron 
Curtain"; Paris Peace Treaties; Treaty of 
San Francisco, 

2. Identify: Truman; Attlee, 

3. Explain the significance of each of the fol¬ 
lowing: the Atlantic Charter; the Yalta 
agreements; the Fotsdam Fact. 

4. Name the major organs of the United Na¬ 
tions and describe the functions of each, hi 
what respects does the U-N- represent an 
advance over the League of Nations? 

$, Why did sharp disagreements arise betu^n 
the Soviet Union and the Western powers 
after World War II? 

6. What were the major provisions of the 
peace treaty with Italy? Of the treaties with 
the smallci former Axis nations? 

7, Why were the great powers unable to agree 
on peace terms for Germany? What were 
the results of their disagreement? 

£. flow did the occupying authorities seek to 
demilitarize and democratic Japan? What 
were the maim provisions of the San Fran¬ 
cisco peace treaty? 

Applying history 

1. Compare the problems of the victors after 
World War II with those after World 
War J or the Napoleonic Wars, Why is it 
often said that making peace is more diffi¬ 
cult than waging war? 

2. Compare the Atlantic Charter with Wil¬ 
son's Fourteen Points Why were there so 
many resemblances? Why was neither pro¬ 
gram effectively carried out? 

L Explain why you approve or disapprove of 
the following features of the U.N.: 

a. Limited General Assembly powers 

b. Great-power veto in the Security Council 

c. Far-reaching activities of the Economic 
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and Social Council and the specialized agen¬ 
cies 

4. Dismiss The wartime alliance of the Big 
Thrice was a "marriage of convenience’* 
which was bound to dissolve the moment 
the Axis threat was removed. 

5 - Discuss General MacArthuris statement, 
' You can’t expect these people [the Japa¬ 
nese] to leam democracy' on an empty 
stomach/' Was his program for building 
economic prosperity and democracy in Japan 
a success? Prove your answer. 

b. Compare the '"diplomatic revolution hp after 
World War II with similar cases we have 
studied. 

History and geography 

L Locate the different Alhed occupation zones 
in post-World War IJ Germany (map, 
P- tW)* Locate the former German terri¬ 
tories now controlled by Poland. 

2 , What special provision was made for control 
of Berlin? Why were Western Allied occu¬ 
pation forces in the German capital vulner¬ 
able to Soviet pressure (map, p. 647)? 

Special activities 

1. Draw a pair of cartoons or posters to con¬ 
trast the relationship among the Big Three 
during World War II and afterward. 

2. Describe a trip to U.N, headquarters in 
New York City, or interview someone who 
has been there. Discuss the ways in which 
the U-N. buildings and their decorations 
reflect the spirit of the new international 
organization. 

L Keep a scrapbook on the U_N, t ananged to 
show the work of its various organs. Ro 
port to the class on its important recent 
activities, 

4, Consult your school or community library 
foi material dealing with the trials of the 
major Nazi war criminals at Nu rein burg. 
Present a brief report to the class and discuss 
the arguments for and against such trials. 
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The rulers in the Kremlin have often 
boasted that their goal is world communism 
—that is, the extension of their political and 
economic system to all other nations. World 
War I] enabled them to make rapid progress 
toward this goat. The Soviet Union 
swallowed up numerous neighboring terri¬ 
tories. It installed satellite governments in a 
half-dozen eastern European nations. Mos¬ 
cow-trained agents led a civil war in Greece, 
In trance and Italy, the Communist parties 
were so strong that their leaders spoke 
openly of the day when they would seize 
power. The Communists also made impor¬ 
tant gains in a number of Asian and African 
countries, it seemed to the frightened democ¬ 
racies that the mpidly rising Red ride might 
soon engulf the world. (See map, pp. 662- 
663. J 

rhe United States, as the strongest of the 
democracies, played the major role in the 
stnj ggl e check or contain communism. 
Convinced that co-operation with the Soviet 
Union had become impossible, it rebuilt its 
military strength and created a global system 
of defensive alliances. Tension between the 
two powers and their allies rose rapidly. 
Crisis after crisis occurred, each raising the 
threat of a third world conflict. This bitter 
contest between East and West, waged by 
every method short of all-out war, has been 
called the "Cold War." 



THE COLD WAR IN EUROPE 

The Truman Doctrine, America's policy 
of containment, designed to stop the spread 
of communism* was launched as a result of 
events in the eastern Mediterranean. In 
Greece, Communist-led guerrillas had started 
a revolt against the royalist government at 
the dose of World War IL They received 
considerable aid from the neighboring Com¬ 
munist satellites—Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
Albania. Great Britain, which had long been 
an ally of Greece, supported the Athens 
government's efforts to suppress the rebel¬ 
lion. The civil war lasted for years and re¬ 
sulted in terrible suffering for the Greek 
people. The U.N. Security Council tried to 
restore peace but its efforts were blocked by 
Soviet Russia's use of the veto power ($ee p r 
649), 

Mca n ti m c + Greece's neighbor, Tu rkeyv was 
also in danger. The Soviet government re¬ 
peatedly demanded that Turkey' grant it con¬ 
trol of the Straits connecting the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Black seas. As a threat, it ended 
the nonaggression pact between the two 
countries. The Turks rejected the Soviet de¬ 
mands. But, fearing attack* they kept their 
forces on a war footing. The Turks were able 
to bear the heavy expense only because they 
received considerable financial aid from 
Great Britain. 
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World War II and the Postwar World 


Matters came to a head early in 1947, The 
British government informed the United 
States that it could no longer afford to help 
Turkey and would soon have to withdraw its 
troops from Greece, President Truman 
promptly decided to come to the rescue of 
the two small countries, i- lt must be the 


policy of the United States/' he announced, 
Li to support free peoples who sire resisting 
attempted subjugation by armed minorities, 
or by outside pressure/' This statement, 
known as the Truman Doctrine* w as an open 
declaration of America's intention to fight 
the spread of communism* 


The airlift wan for the Allies the grati¬ 
tude of the people of West Berlin end 
the admiration of the free worlds Right, 
milk for the children of the hlockaefed 
city is loaded aboard an American 
plane- Below, Wen Berliners, standing 
amid rubble from wartime bombings 
of their city, watch an American cargo 
plane pass overhead. This lime the 
plan? was a symbol af assistance, not 
destruction. 




i 
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Congress, acting on the President's recom¬ 
mendation* quickly voted large sums for aid 
to the threatened nations. American military 
and civilian advisers saw to it that the aid 
was put to effective use. The Greek govern¬ 
ment gradually succeeded in suppressing the 
rebellion and in restoring normal conditions. 
The Soviet government relaxed its pressure 
on Turkey, These developments represented 
important victories for America's new con¬ 
tainment policy; 

ITie European Recovery Program (Mar¬ 
shall Plan), The United States also felt 
growing concern over bad economic condi¬ 
tions in Europe. Many people blamed the 
postwar difficulties, such as inflation and low 
living standards, on the capitalist system and 
were attracted by the promises of com¬ 
munism. In June, 1947, the American secre¬ 
tary of state, General George C. Marshall, 
offered a vast new program of economic aid 
for Europe. The only condition he made 
was that the European countries join to¬ 
gether to help m their own recovery. 

Sixteen nations, most of them located in 
western Europe, met to take advantage of 
the American offer. The Russians, on the 
other hand, denounced the Marshall Plan 
and warned that neither the Soviet Union 
nor the satellites would cooperate. They 
also created a new international organiza¬ 
tion, the Communist Information Bureau or 
Cominform, to combat the "'imperialism of 
the United States." At its direction, the 
Communists launched a wave of strikes* 
sabotage, and riots throughout western Eu¬ 
rope. 

The Communists, despite all of their e£ 
forts, did not succeed in wrecking the Eurt^ 
pcan Recovery Program. During the next 
four years, from I94S to 1952, the United 
States sent the nations of western Europe 
approximately 512 P 000 F 000,CMK> worth of sup¬ 
plies* including food, raw materials* farm 


equipment* and industrial machinery. This 
huge amount of American aid gave the Eu¬ 
ropeans the lift they needed. Industrial pro¬ 
duction rose rapidly* to well above prewar 
levels. Inflation was checked, foreign trade 
increased, and living standards rose. As eco¬ 
nomic conditions improved, the Communist 
parties in western Europe began to lose 
members and influence. The weakening of 
the Communists was especially important in 
France and Italy. 

The Berlin Blockade. To promote the re¬ 
covery of Europe, it w-as also important to 
find a solution for Germany's problems r In 
1948, the United States, Great Britain, and 
France proceeded, despite very sharp Soviet 
protests* to unify their three occupation 
zones (p. 652). Stalin struck back at the 
Western powers where they were weakest, in 
Berlin, The German capital* located deep in 
the Russian occupation zone (map* p, 647)* 
had been divided into four sectors by the 
Potsdam Conference. Without warning, the 
Soviet military authorities began to stop all 
train$, trucks* and barges bringing in supplies 
to the Western sectors. It appeared that the 
democracies would have to withdraw from 
West Berlin or condemn its 2*500*000 in¬ 
habitants to starvation. 

The Western allies found an unexpected 
solution to their problem. Quickly gathering 
a large fleet of cargo planes* they began to 
supply the city by air. Thousands of tons of 
food and fuel were brought in daily. The 
Soviet commander, protesting that the 
Westerners had no right to flv over the Rus¬ 
sian occupation zone* ordered fighter planes 
to " hold maneuvers" there. However, the 
Western powers refused to back dow n before 
the Soviet threats. The air lift continued for 
more than a year, until the Russians agreed 
to call off the blockade. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
The ever growing danger of war led the 
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United States to rebuild its armed forces and 
to seek allies against Russia. In 1949, it 
joined with a number of other Western na¬ 
tions on both sides of the Atlantic to organ¬ 
ize a powerful defensive alliance, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) * The 
original members of NATO were the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and seven smaller nations of western Europe, 
Later, NATO was extended to the eastern 
Mediterranean by the inclusion of Greece 
and Turkey 

The members of NATO agreed that an 
armed attack against one would be regarded 
as an attack against all. They pledged them¬ 
selves to take prompt action against an 
aggressor. To co-ordinate their defenses, they 
held regular meetings and established a 
unified military command. The United 
States kept troops in Europe and spent large 
sums to equip its allies with modem arms. 
As NATO's strength grew, the danger of 
Soviet attack on the W est decreased^ 

There was still one serious weakness in the 
Western defense system. West Germany, 


potentially the strongest country in western 
Europe, remained disarmed. However, when 
the United States proposed to remilitarize 
the Germans, Fiance raised loud protests. It 
took several years to work out a compromise 
agreement. This allowed the Germans to 
rearm but required that their military units 
be part of a projected West European Army. 
The West German Federal Republic became 
the fifteenth member of NATO in 1954. 
Germany's admission to NATO completed 
the Western wall of alliances to contain com¬ 
munism in Europe (map r pp. 662-663). 

THE COLD WAR IN ASIA 

Unrest in Asia* The Communist strategy 
proved far more successful in Asia than in 
Europe. World War 11 had left the xAsian 
peoples poorer than ever. It had weakened 
the Western imperialist powers and intensi¬ 
fied the Spirit of Asian nationalism (see 
pp. S6S~572)< The Soviet Union took 
advantage of this situation. It sent in agents 
to fan the flames of revolt. The Communists, 
who were able to obtain arms and expert 
military advice from Russia, often rose to 
high posts in the nationalist mo Yemen ts. 
Tlicy also won wide support by promising 
the people land and other radical reforms. 
By cleverly exploiting the mass misery' and 
unrest in Asia, communism made great 
gains there even after its spread was halted 
in Europe. 

Tlic Communist Conquest of China. The 
greatest Communist triumph occurred in 
populous China. Soon after the Japanese 
surrender, the old hostility between the Na¬ 
tionalists and Communists (see pp. 60S- 
609) flared forth in a new civil war. The 
Soviet Union assisted the Chinese Com- 
munists. It gave them arms and enabled 
them to establish a strong base in Man¬ 
churia. The United States, after trying 
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vainly to arrange a peaceful settlement* 
threw its support behind the Nationalists, 
The fighting in China raged for more than 
four years, from W5 to 1W. The turning 
point came when the Communists won a 
decisive victory in Manchuria, They wiped 
out a large Nationalist army and captured 
depots full of American munitions. As the 
Reds advanced rapidly southward, one Na¬ 
tionalist army after another went over to 
their side. Clnarig Kai-shek was forced to 
withdraw with the remainder of his forces to 
the island of Formosa (Taiwan)* off the 
southern coast of China, The Communist 
leader* Mao Tse-tung, became head of the 
new Chinese People's Republic, 

China, with its huge population and rich 
mineral resources, proved an extremely 
valuable addition to the Communist cause. 
Mao Tse-tung soon concluded a military and 
economic alliance with the Soviet Union. In 
exchange for exports of food and raw mate¬ 
rials, he obtained from Russia military cquip- 
ment T machinery, and technical advisers. The 
Chinese Communists rapidly modernized 
their army, which was estimated to be one of 
the largest in the world. In imitation of the 
U S-S.R., they also sought to transform China 
into an advanced industrialized country* 
The Revolt in In do-China. The Commu¬ 
nists won another victory in the rich French 
colony of Indo-China, During the Japanese 
occupation, a Communist leader had secretly 
formed a strong nationalist movement in the 
state of Viet Nam, w r hich constituted ap^ 
proximatdy one-half of the entire colony. 
After Japan's surrender, he proclaimed Viet 
Nam's independence. The French promptly 
sent large forces into Indo-China and sought 
to restore their control. The Communist-led 
nationalists withdrew into the jungle and 
resorted to guerrilla warfare. The “Dirty 
War,” as the French called it, dragged on 
for almost ten years. 


Finally, in 1954, the rebels were able, 
thanks to large-scale military assistance from 
Communist China, to win a decisive victory. 
The French then agreed to grant IndoQuna 
its independence, lire former colony was 
divided into four separate countries (map, 
pp. 682-^583). North Viet Nam came under 
Communist control. South Viet Nam set up 
a democratic government strengthened by 
large amounts of economic and military aid 
from the United States. The other two coun¬ 
tries, Laos and Cambodia, sought to maim 
tain a neutral position in the Cold War* 
Laos, in particular, found this difficult. In 
1939* the Laotian government charged that 
well-armed Communist bands from North 
Viet Nam were invading the country. It ap¬ 
pealed to the Western powers and the U.N. 
for help. 

The Point Four Program. In 1948, the 
same year that Stalin launched his offensive 
against the Marshall Plan in Europe, Com¬ 
munist-led revolts also broke out in south¬ 
ern and eastern Asia—in India, Burma, 
Malaya* the East Indies* and the Philippine 
Islands, Although all of these revolts were 
eventually crushed, the Communists for a 
time won considerable popular support; One 
important reason was that they promised 
to improve the condition of the poverty- 
stricken peoples of these countries. 

President Truman soon announced a plan 
to deal with Asia's problems. In his second- 
term inaugural address, in January, 1949* he 
called for '"a bold new program . . , making 
the benefits of scientific advances and indus¬ 
trial progress available for the improvement 
and growth of under-developed arcas. +h Since 
this proposal was the fourth point in the 
President's speech, it became known as the 
Point Four Program, 

Under the Point Four Program* the 
United States sent engineers, farm experts, 
medical men, educators* and other advisers 
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Co Asia. It also built important public works 
and supplied food to famine-stricken areas. 
The United States was soon joined by a 
United Nations agency in this work of tech¬ 
nical assistance. With help from both the 
United States and the U,N„ a number of 
Asian nations initiated projects to strengthen 
their economics and raise living standards. 

The Korean War. Before the Point Four 
Program could really get under way, the 
United States found itself confronted by a 
new emergency. The mountainous peninsula 
of Korea had been liberated from Japanese 
rule by both American and Russian troops 
at the end of World War H. The thirty- 
eighth parallel was set as the dividing-line 
between the occupation zones of the two 
powers. Their troops were supposed to with¬ 
draw as soon as they disarmed the Japanese 
and established a stable government. How¬ 
ever, the Soviet Union used the opportunity 
to set up a Communist regime in North 
Korea, In South Korea, on the other hand, 
a democratic government was established in 
1948 under U.N, supervision, A few months 
later, the Soviet Union and the United States 
both withdrew their occupation forces. 

Border clashes soon broke out between 
the troops of the two rival Korean govern¬ 
ments. A full-scale war began in 1930, when 
the North Koreans sent a powerful force 
across the thirty-eighth parallel. Equipped 
with Soviet tanks, artillery, and automatic 
weapons, they easily routed the lightly armed 
Republic of Korea army. As they advanced 
swiftly southward, it seemed that all of 
Korea would soon fall to the Communists. 

The United States immediately brought 
the North Korean aggression before the Se¬ 
curity Council. At that time, the Russians 
were boycotting the U.N. as a protest against 
its refusal to scat Communist China. Since 
the Soviet delegate was not present to cast 
his veto, the Security Council was able to 


take action. It called on all U.N, members 
to help the Republic of Korea repel the in¬ 
vaders and restore peace, American troops 
were rushed in from nearby Japan. Together 
with the South Koreans, they managed to 
slow down the Red advance. Reinforcements 
soon came pouring in from the United States 
and from more than a dozen other U.N. 
members. 

Within a short time, the U.N. armies 
went over to the offensive. They inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the North Korean in¬ 
vaders, crossed the thirty-eighth parallel, and 
advanced rapidly northward, As they ap¬ 
proached the Manchurian frontier. Com¬ 
munist China entered the war. Several hun¬ 
dred thousand Chinese “volunteer troops'* 
poured across the Yalu River and severely 
defeated the U.N. forces. With the aid of 
new reinforcements, the U.N, armies finally 
succeeded in checking the Red advance and 
renewed their offensive. But this time they 
advanced very slowly and at heavy cost. By 
the time they again crossed the thirty-eighth 
parallel, both sides were readv to discuss an 
armistice. 

The truce talks dragged on for fully two 
vears, 1931-1933. The main disagreement 
arose over the repatriation of prisoners of 
war, A surprisingly large number of North 
Korean and Chinese soldiers—about 50,000 
in all-were unwilling to return to their 
homelands. The Reds finally agreed that all 
prisoners refusing repatriation should be 
turned over to a commission of neutral na¬ 
tions. With this difficult problem out of the 
waj, both sides found it possible to reach 
agreement on the armistice terms. 

Aftermath of the Korean War. The Ko 
rean War had several important effects. The 
Republic of Korea was saved from Com¬ 
ing n is t aggression. Despite heavy losses, its 
forces emerged from the war better prepared 
to withstand any future attack. Reconstruc- 



A senes of "little- wars" has marred the peace 
after Worfd War It. AmeFkan Troops march 
through a village in sub-zero weather in Korea 
(above). French troop? attack the elusive enemy 
in the tropical swamps of Inda-China tright). 



tion of the badly battered court hr proceeded 
quickly; thanks to large-scale aid from the 
United States. 

The United States now decided to con¬ 
struct a security system in the Far East simi¬ 
lar to NATO in Europe, It signed a series of 
mutual defense pacts with the Republic of 
Korea, Japan, and Chiang Kai-shek's Na¬ 
tionalist government on Formosa, Then in 
1954. after the French defeat m IndoChina, 
it organized the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ga n ization [ SE ATO). Eight nation s—the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Au$- 
tralia. New Zealand* Pakistan, the Fhilip- 
pines r and Thailand—pledged themselves to 
help one another in ease of a Communist 
attack. With the creation of SF.ATO, the 
American wall of alliances to protect eastern 
Asia and the Pacific was completed. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THE COLD WAR 

The Soviet “New Look." After the death 
of Premier Stalin early in 1953 [see p. 671), 
the Cold War entered a new phase. Stalin's 
successors made important changes in their 
former chiefs policies. They preached the 
idea that "peaceful coexistence" between the 
Communist and capitalist nations was pos¬ 
sible. The Iron Curtain was lifted to permit 
foreign travelers in the Soviet Union* and 
numerous Soviet missions were sent to visit 
other lands. Unlike Stalin, the new leaders 
themselves made visits to a number of for¬ 
eign countries. This changed Soviet foreign 
policy* which outwardly seemed more 
friendly to the West, became known as the 
"New Look." 
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Many observers believed that this new at¬ 
titude was responsible for the Communists’ 
willingness to end the war in Korea and to 
accept the partition of Indo-Cliina. More¬ 
over, the Soviet government suddenly agreed 
to a peace treaty with Austria, which had 
been divided into four occupation zones 
since the end of World War 1L Growing 
optimism led to the calling of a “Summit 
Conference" at Geneva in 1955. Here the 
American President and the British and 
French premiers met with the Soviet leaders 


to discuss the major issues dividing East and 
V^csL Although no important agreements 
were reached, it was believed for a time that 
the discussions had cased tensions and re¬ 
duced the likelihood of war. 

Progress at the ILN + The New Look was 
also reflected in discussions at the U.NL Soon 
after the end of World W ar If F the Security 
Council had launched a series of meetings 
to bring about disarmament especial!v of 
atomic weapons. 'The United States had 
promptly submitted a far-reaching plan for 
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CHINA 


the international control and development 
of atomic energy (or both peaceful and 
military purposes Although the United 
States at the time was the only nation with 
A-bombs, it agreed to destroy them onec 
international control became effective. Hie 
American proposal won wide support, but it 
was vetoed by the Soviet Union, The Rus¬ 
sian* objected to international control, pro¬ 
posing instead that the nations sign a treaty 
agreeing to outlaw atomic weapons imme¬ 
diately, The result wtis a deadlock. 


A new arms race now began. Within the 
next few years, the United States, the Soviet 
Union* and Great Britain developed many 
ty pes of A-bombs and an even more destruc¬ 
tive new weapon, the hydrogen bomb or 
11-bomb. They also built guided missiles 
capable of exploding atomic and hydrogen 
bombs on targets hundreds or even thou¬ 
sands of miles away. With such deadly 
weapons, another war was likely to prove 
suicidal for both sides, and might possibly 
destroy all of mankind. 
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Consequently there was general rejoicing 
when the Soviet Union and the United 
States seemed willing* after the 195? Sum¬ 
mit Conference, to alter their original pro¬ 
posals- A new round of disarmament talks 
began at the UN. Optimism Tose w r hen the 
Soviet government agreed to join an inter¬ 
national agency for developing the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, ft seemed also pos¬ 
sible that the powers would agree to stop all 
testing of atomic and hydrogen bombs and 
might work out a mutually acceptable sys¬ 
tem for cheeking on violations of this bam 

Areas of Conti ailing Friction, Despite 
these hopeful developments, however, the 
Cold War continued. The Middle East, with 
its rich oil resources and strategic location, 
now became one of the most important 
areas of conflict. To protect this vital region 
from Communist aggression, a new’ defense 
alliance, the Bagdad Fact, was concluded in 
1955. The members were Great Britain, 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan. The United 
States, though not a member, strongly sup¬ 
ported the Pact as a major block in its wall 
to prevent the spread of Communism. 

However, the Soviet leaders soon managed 
to break through the allied "wall/’ They 
won the friendship of Egypt and Syria by 
supplying both countries with large quan¬ 
tities of modem arms. With Soviet support, 
the Egyptian dictator, Carnal Abdel Nasser 
(see p, 684), then launched a power¬ 
ful campaign of Pan-Arab nationalism. In 
195S* revolts broke out against the pro- 
Western governments of Lebanon, Jordan, 
and Iraq, For the moment, the governments 
of Lebanon and Jordan were saved by the 
dispatch of American and British troops. 
However, a new anti-Western government 
succeeded in taking power in Iraq. The Com¬ 
munist alliance with Arab nationalism weak¬ 
ened the Bagdad Pact and threatened to 
embroil the entire Middle East in conflict. 


East-West friction also continued in other 
parts of the world. In North Korea* the 
Communists constructed new airfields and 
flew in jet planes in violation of the trace 
terms. They displayed no genuine desire to 
negotiate a permanent peace treaty. Periodic 
crises arose between the United States and 
Communist China when the latter made 
threatening moves against Notionalist-held 
Formosa, which the United States was 
pledged to defend. 

Even more dangerous was a crisis that de¬ 
veloped late in 1958, after the Moscow gov¬ 
ernment demanded that the Western pow¬ 
ers withdraw their forces from West Berlin. 
File tension, which continued for months* 
cased somewhat when Soviet Premier Khru¬ 
shchev (see p, 673) visited the United States 
in September, 1959 T and withdrew his time 
limit. However, the East-West controversy 
over the future of Berlin—and of all Ger¬ 
many—still seemed no nearer solution. 

Significance of the Soviet New Look, A 
halfidozen years after Stalin's deatli T it was 
evident that the New Look represented a 
change in the Communists' tactics but not 
in their strategy; The goal of the new Soviet 
leaders was still world communism. Never¬ 
theless, apparently fearing a major conflict 
fought with atomic weapons* they sought to 
avoid open war with the West, they spoke 
confidently of engaging in peaceful economic 
rivalry with the United States and of win- 
ning the friendship of other nations through 
generous offers of trade and aid. At the same 
time, fhej continued to probe for weak spots 
in the Western defenses and to push the 
policy of internal revolutions w f hich had al¬ 
ready won them such important victories in 
China, Indo-China, and the Middle East- 
Only time would tell whether the free world 
would be as successful in meeting this new 
Communist menace as it had been in dealing 
with Stalin s cruder, more forceful challenge. 
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Checking the fact* 

L Expbin: Cold War; Truman Doctrine; 
containment policy; European Recovery 
Program {Marshall Plan); Berlin Blockade; 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO); Point Four Program; Korean 
War; Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO); Soviet '"New Look 1 '; peaceful 
coex istence; hyd rogen bomb (H -bomb); 
Summit Conference (1955); Bagdad Pact; 
Pan-Arab nationalism, 

2, Identify: Mao Tse-tiing; Nasser. 

3. What were the reasons for the outbreak 
of the Cold War? 

■4, Explain how each of these American policies 
helped cheek the spread of communism in 
Europe: aid to Greece and Turkey; the 
European Recovery Program; the Berlin air 
lift; the formation of NATO. 

5, Why were the Communists more success¬ 
ful in Asia than in Europe? 

6„ How did the Communists gain control of 
China? northern Tndo-Chroa? 

7- How did the United States try to check the 
spread of communism in Asia? 

8. What were the causes of the Korean War? 
Wtiy did the war end in a stalemate? How 
did the United States seek to construct a 
new security system in the Far East? 

9. In what ways did the new Soviet lenders 
modify Stalin's most aggressive policies? 
Why did tension between the Soviet Union 
and the United States continue to exist? 

Applying history 

1. Discuss: Ihc Cold War is a conflict between 
two opposing ways of life. Have tensions 
between the rival blocs been decreasing 
recently? Prove your answer. 

2. Compare the Truman Doctrine with the 
Monroe Doctrine (pp. 520-521). Is the 
United States justified in considering the 
spread of communism anywhere in the 
world a threat to its safety? Explain. 



3. Why has the United States spent many bil¬ 
lions of dollars to promote the economic 
recovery and development of other nations? 
Has this policy been successful? Should w^c 
launch a large-scale "Marshall Plan for 
Asia”? Justify your answers 
4- Why was the Korean War called an ^inter¬ 
national police action”? How did it 
strengthen the principle of collective se¬ 
curity? 


History and geography 

1. Locate (map, pp. 662-663): Greece; Tur¬ 
key; West Germany; Manchuria; Formosa; 
North Viet Nam; South Viet Nam; Laos; 
Cambodia; North Korea; South Korea; Pak¬ 
istan; Iraq; Iran. 

2. Using both the map of the world and the 
inset map (p. 662),. list and locate the 
major countries allied with the United States 
in the Cold War. List and locate the coun¬ 
tries which were members of the Soviet 
Bloc. What important countries have 
sought to maintain a policy of neutrality? 

1. On the inset polar-projection map (p. 662 ) r 
trace the westernmost limits of Communist 
power in Europe. 

4- Explain, from this same map, the strategic 
significance of the North Pole and Arctic 
region in the Cold War. 

Special activities 

L On a large map of the world, use numbered 
pins or other markers to indicate the pres¬ 
ent areas of tension in the Cold War. Dis¬ 
cuss briefly the problems of each of the 
areas where the markers arc located. 

2. After consulting books and magazines in 
your library, write a brief account of the 
formation of NATO and of the functions it 
now performs, 

J- On your class bulletin hoard, post news¬ 
paper items and pictures relating to current 
international developments. 
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POSTWAR AMERICA 


AND EUROPE 


Domes lie developments an the Western 
democracies and the Communist nations 
offered a sharp contrast during the postwar 
period. Both groups of countries faced sinii- 
lar problems but handled them in very dif¬ 
ferent ways. The Western governments ex¬ 
perimented with a variety of methods. For 
example, some dropped their wartime eco¬ 
nomic controls and restored free enterprise 
as quickly as possible. Others adopted social¬ 
istic measures, such as govern men I ow ner¬ 
ship of basic industries. Nevertheless, all of 
the major Western nations had certain fac¬ 
tors in common. As democracies, they re¬ 
spected the rights of their citizens, consulted 
their wishes, and sought to meet their needs. 
The Soviet Union and its satellites, on the 
other hand, all followed rigidly uniform 
policies. A handful of Communist leaders 
eon trolled the government, the economic 
system, and virtually all social activities. Dis¬ 
regarding their people's well-being, they con¬ 
centrated on the expansion of their military' 
and industrial strength. Their aim was to 
catch up to, and eventually to surpass, the 
West, By the late !950's the Communists 
had made considerable progress toward this 
goal. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE WEST 

Economic and Social Developments in 
the United States. The leading Western 
power, the United States, suffered little phys¬ 
ical damage in World War II. Nevertheless, 
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it faced the difficult problem of changing 
over from a wartime to a peaceful economy. 
The American people, ignoring this prob¬ 
lem, demanded a rapid return to normal 
conditions. President Truman responded by 
ending the rationing of consumer goods and 
by lifting most other government controls 
on business. A great boom followed. People 
rushed to buy homes, automobiles, and other 
items which had been scarce during the war. 
Production, employment, and living stand¬ 
ards all soared to new heights. Despite rising 
prices and a wave of strikes for higher wages, 
the United States entered a period of un¬ 
paralleled prosperity. 

Several other important developments 
took place within the United States during 
the postwar period. Congress enacted a gen¬ 
erous program of government assistance to 
war veterans. Minimum wages were raised 
and social security' benefits were liberalized. 
I here was also a strong movement to guar¬ 
antee equal opportunities to minority groups. 
Various states passed fair employment acts, 
which forbade employers to discriminate in 
hiring workers on account of their race, 
color, or religion. In 1954, the United States 
Supreme Court ruled that it was unconstitu¬ 
tional to segregate Negros from whites in 
public schools and other places. This de¬ 
cision provoked great controversv in this 
country, especially in the South, 

The most striking feature of American 
foreign policy' in the postwar pried was the 
triumph of internationalism. Both Demo- 



crats and Republicans welcomed the crea¬ 
tion of the U.N_ and favored economic aid 
to the war-ragged nations. After the out¬ 
break of the Cold War, this country assumed 
the role of leader of the free world. Its 
numerous antr-Communist alliances, and 
prticularly its intervention in the Korean 
War* showed that traditional isolationism 
was virtual I v dead. 

Though the two major political parties 
were basically in agreement on international 
affairs, they engaged in many disputes over 
domes tie policies. The Republicans ended 
twenty years of Democratic rule when Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower was elected President in 
1952. The new President sought to reduce 
government interference with business and 
lifted the economic controls imposed during 


This gene roll on has witnessed mart's first steps 
in the conquesl of culer space. Even more chal¬ 
lenging, however, ore ihe many problems which 
face him on earth. 
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the Korean War. Government spending was 
cut and taxes were reduced. Strong measures 
were taken to weed out government em¬ 
ployees suspected of disloyalty. 

President Risen bower's second term wit¬ 
nessed a brief but sharp recession, increased 
government spending and budget deficits, 
and a revival of Democratic strength in the 
country'. Another important development 
was the admission into the Union of hvo 
new states, Alaska and I lawaiL 

Reconstruction and Recovery in Great 
Britain, Few countries faced a darker pros 
pect at the end of World War N than did 
Great Britain. Almost one-fourth of its entire 
wealth had been destroyed. Once the world's 
greatest lending nation, it was now deeply 
in debt to other countries. Many prewar 
markets had been lost and its export indus¬ 
tries were handicapped by wom-out ma¬ 
chinery. A number of valuable colon[c$, in¬ 
cluding India, were on the verge of rebellion. 

The work of reconstruction and recovery 
was begun by the new' Labor Government 
which took office toward the close of World 
War II (see p. 646). Prime Minister Attlee 
called on the British people to continue their 
wartime sacrifices. High taxes, strict ratioiu 
mg, and rigid government controls on busi¬ 
ness were retained. Labor unions agreed to 
postpone demands for higher wages and to 
co-operate with management in increasing 
production. With American aid, new fac¬ 
tories were built and older ones modernized. 
Gradually and painfully, the gap between 
exports and imports was narrowed. 

Meanwhile, the Labor Government 
pushed through its program of democratic 
socialism. Many large industries, including 
coal, iron and steel, and transport, were na¬ 
tionalized. The existing social insurance sys¬ 
tem was greatly broadened. Particularly im¬ 
portant was the National Health Insurance 
Act of 194®, which made free medical, Surgi¬ 


cal, and dental care available to every Briton, 
t be price of basic foods was kept down and 
many low-rent housing projects were built 
The Labor program gave the workers a more 
equal share of the nation's income. How¬ 
ever, members of the rich and middle classes 
complained about the high taxes needed to 
support it There was also grumbling about 
government controls and inefficient adminis¬ 
tration of the nationalized industries. 

The Conservatives sought to deal with 
these complaints when they regained control 
of the government after the general election 
of 1951, I hey retained socialized medicine 
and many of the other Labor reforms but 
denationalized the steel and trucking in¬ 
dustries by selling them back to private own¬ 
ers. They also gradually reduced taxes, lifted 
restrictions on business, and ended rationing. 

The Laborites and the Conservatives pur¬ 
sued similar foreign policies. They co-oper- 
ated closely with the United States in the 
Cold War. They also agreed on the need to 
^rant the colonies* demands for self-rule. 
Burma, Jordan, and Palestine were granted 
independence soon after World War IL 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, and Ghana 
i.the Gold Coast) became self-governing 
members of the Commonwealth of Nations. 
Steps were taken to extend dominion status 
to other colonies in Africa and the West 
Indies {map, pp L 682^683}. 

However, the British government met 
with difficulties in dealing with the strategic 
island of Cyprus, in the eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean. Approximately four-fifths o< the is¬ 
lands population were of Greek descent, 
the rest mainly of Turkish origin. In 1955, 
the Greek Cypriotes rebelled to end British 
mk and bring about union with Greece, 

1 ighting also broke out between the Greek 
and Turkish Cypriotes. The trouble on 
Cyprus embittered relations among Greece* 
f urkey ,, and Great Britain. The conflict also 
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weakened NATO, to which all three nations 
belonged. In 1959, after lengthy negotiations, 
the British were finally able to arrange a com¬ 
promise settlement, Cyprus received self- 
government following pledges by the island's 
Greek leaders that they would respect the 
rights of the Turkish minority and would 
abandon the idea of uniting with Greece. 

Continued Weakness of France. France, 
like Great Britain, suffered greatly in World 
War IL It also had to deal with rising na¬ 
tionalism in its colonial empire. But, unlike 
its neighbor across the Channel, it was handi¬ 
capped by a weak and unstable government. 
The constitution of the Fourth Republic, 
adopted in 1946, in most respects resembled 
that of the Third Republic (see pp. 428- 
429). Moreover, the first election under the 
new constitution showed that the French 
voters were almost as badly divided as before 
the war. The Communists, with more than 
onefourth of the seats in the new National 
Assembly, emerged as France's strongest 
party. The rightist groups gained approxi' 
mately one-sixth of the scats. Between the 
extremists were three sizable moderate par¬ 
ties—the Popular Republicans, the Radicals, 
and the Socialists. These three parties 
formed a majority coalition and generally 
controlled the government for the next dec¬ 
ade. Since they disagreed on many issues, 
however, cabinet crises occurred frequently. 

From the outset, the Fourth Republic was 
confronted with serious economic problems. 
The national debt had been swollen by the 
costs of the war, the German occupation, 
and reconstruction* The early postwar cabi¬ 
nets, under Socialist influence, added to this 
burden by nationalizing several important 
industries and expanding the social insurance 
system. However, every attempt to raise the 
necessary taxes met with strong resistance. 
Although French industry became very’ pros¬ 
perous as a result of the Marshall Pbn, the 


national treasury fell ever more deeply into 
debt. The franc dwindled to a fraction of its 
prewar value. The workers, who suffered 
from the soaring cost of living, showed dis¬ 
content by staging frequent strikes. Many 
also protested by voting for the Communists. 

France met with great difficulty in dealing 
with its colonies. As we have seen, Indo- 
China was lost after almost ten years of 
costly warfare. Meanwhile, nationalist re¬ 
volts broke out in North Africa, After con¬ 
siderable bloodshed, France had to grant 
independence to Tunisia and Mofocco. In 
Algeria, efforts to restore order failed even 
though almost the entire French army was 
sent there. The continual colonial wars im¬ 
posed a heavy burden on France's weak 
finances and endangered its world position. 

The troubles of the Fourth Republic came 
to a head in the summer of 1958. A group of 
military leaders in Algeria, strongly sup- 
ported by rightists in France itself, refused 
to obey the weak government. The)' de¬ 
manded that General Charles de Gaulle 
(see p, 652) be given control. The National 
Assembly, faced with the threat of civil war, 
yielded. It granted General de Gaulle emerg¬ 
ency powers for a six-month period. 

The wartime hem immediately set to work 
to deal with France’s many problems. By 
raising taxes and devaluing the franc, he 
greatly improved the country's financial po¬ 
sition. He drafted a new constituHorn which 
provided for a very powerful executive, and 
won its approval by an overwhelming major¬ 
ity of the voters. In December, de Gaulle 
was elected President of the new Fifth Re¬ 
public. Meanwhile, the French leader sought 
to eliminate nationalist discontent in the 
colonies by transforming the French Empire 
into a voluntary community' of free peoples. 
He also initiated negotiations with the 
Algerian nationalists in an attempt to end 
the bloody revolt in that region. 


c. 
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West Germany's Revival. Germany suf¬ 
fered even more damage than Great Britain 
or France in World War II. Many of its 
cities lay in ruins. Food and fuel were scarce 
and industry was at a virtual standstill Mil¬ 
lions of refugees, pouring in from eastern 
Europe, aggravated the housing shortage and 
unemployment problem. Conditions re¬ 
mained bad until the democratic pow¬ 
ers unified the three Western zones in 1948- 
In 1952 , they permitted the West Germans 
to set up their own govern ment, with its 
capital at Bonn (map, p. 674), 

The constitution of the West German 
Federal Republic resembled in many re¬ 
spects the democratic constitution adopted 
after World War I (sec pp. S97-598). How¬ 
ever, the new Bonn Government proved 
more stable. Although numerous political 
groups emerged in the first election, the 
conservative Christian Democrats gained 
almost a majority' of the seats in the parlia¬ 
ment, Their able leader, Konrad Adenauer, 
formed a coalition with several smaller con¬ 
servative parties and became chancellor. The 
Social Democrats* with nearly as many seats 
as the Christian Democrats, became the 
leading opposition party. The extreme na¬ 
tionalists, who sought to revive Nazism, 
polled only a small vote. Weakest of all was 
the Communist party, whose leaders were 
generally regarded as puppets of the IhS-SR. 

Thc Adenauer Government adopted pol¬ 
icies favorable to private enterprise. The 
budget was balanced, Taxes were kept low 
and few controls were imposed on business. 
Strikes were discouraged and labor cooper¬ 
ated with management in rebuilding the 
shattered economy. West Germany made an 
amazing comeback, soon becoming one of 
the most prosperous countries in Europe, 
Chancellor Adenauers pro-Wes tern for¬ 
eign policy also proved extremely fruitful, 
fbe democratic pow ers, particularly the U+S-, 


helped restore the German economy. They 
also encouraged it to build an army and 
accepted it in NATO. In return, the Bonn 
Government permitted them to maintain 
military bases on its territory. 

Progress in Italy. Postwar Italy, like Ger¬ 
many, suffered the humiliations of defeat 
and foreign military occupation. The coun¬ 
try was badly damaged by years of fighting 
and was unable to pay for essential imports 
of food and raw materials. Its early postwar 
governments were weak and unstable. A bit¬ 
ter dispute arose over the king, who was 
blamed for his support of Fascism. After a 
plebiscite in 1946, the monarchy was over¬ 
thrown and Italy became a republic. 

The constitution of the new Italian Re¬ 
public provided for a parliamentary regime 
similar to that of France, The first election 
under this constitution was a particularly 
crucial one. The Italian Communist party* 
which claimed the largest membership out¬ 
side of the Iron Curtain, launched a vigor¬ 
ous campaign to gain control of the govern¬ 
ment. However* the Christian Democrats 
and the other moderate parties rallied to the 
defense of democracy. With the strong sup¬ 
port of the Catholic Church and the United 
States, they gained a decisive victory. Chris¬ 
tian Democrats alone won more than half 
the seats in the Chamber of Deputies. Their 
leader, Aleide dc Gasperi. became premier 
and remained at the helm for years. 

Thanks to a stable government and the 
European Recovery Program* Italy made 
rapid progress during the next decade. Geol¬ 
ogists discovered deposits of natural gas and 
petroleum. Many new power plants were 
built. The textile mills and other major in¬ 
dustries were modernized. Malaria was 
brought under control and waste areas were 
reclaimed for agriculture. Laws were passed 
to divide the large estates, especially in south¬ 
ern Italy, among the peasants. Though tin- 
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employment was slow to disappear, the Ital¬ 
ian people generally soon enjoyed a much 
higher standard of living under democracy 
than under Fascism. 

Conditions in the Smaller Democracies. 
The smaller Western democracies—notably 
Canada, Ireland, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and the Scandinavian countries 
—also made progress during the postwar pe¬ 
riod. Those which had suffered war damage 
were able, with American aid, to repair it 
quickly. All soon regained their prosperity. 
Their inhabitants continued to enjoy high 
living standards. They benefited from ad* 
vaneed social legislation and other measures 
designed to protect their welfare. Almost all 
of the smaller democracies participated in 
the European Recovery Program and became 
members of NATO, 

Steps Toward Western European Unity . 
Among the most significant developments of 
the post-World War H period were the ef¬ 
forts of the western European nations to 
draw closer together. Shaken by two disas¬ 
trous wars in a single generation, they formed 
a number of organizations to insure future 
political and military co-operation. However, 
the most important steps toward the federa 
tion of western Europe were economic in 
nature. 

In 1948, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxemburg formed a customs union called 
Benelux. The three small nations permitted 
goods to pss freely from one to another. A 
second important step forward was taken in 
1952* when West Germany and Italv joined 
with France and the Benelux countries to 
form the European Goal and Steel Com¬ 
munity, The major purpose of the new bodv 
was to create a single market within which 
free competition in these basic products 
could exist, fn 1957, a similar organization 
was established for the production and dis¬ 
tribution of atomic power. At the same time. 


the six nations of western Europe also 
drafted plans for a European Economic 
Community, a customs union similar to 
Benelux. These projects won the warm ap 
prova] of the United States. A more unified 
and prosperous western Europe might be 
expected to manage without aid from this 
country and would form a stronger barrier 
against the spread of communism. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN THE IRON 
CURTAIN COUNTRIES 

Stalin's Postwar Policies* The Soviet 
Union suffered the greatest damage of any 
nation in World War II. Millions of fight¬ 
ing-men sacrificed their lives for their home¬ 
land, Vast regions were laid waste and large 
numbers of civilians died of hunger* cold, 
and disease. Despite generous aid from 
UNRRA (see p. 647), food had to be 
rationed and manufactured goods remained 
scarce for several years after the war. 

Stalin used his country's heavy war losses 
to justify his aggressive foreign policy. In* 
siting that the Soviet Union must be safe¬ 
guarded against similar attacks in the future, 
he annexed a broad belt of territory along the 
western frontier and imposed Communist 
governments on most of the neighboring 
nations. He also stripped other peoples of 
their wealth in order to speed Russia's eeo- 
nomic recovery ., The defeated Axis Powers 
were compelled to pay reparations. Soviet 
troops looted large quantities of machinery 
and other goods in the countries they occu¬ 
pied. 

Despite the long years of strain and suffer¬ 
ing, Stalin refused to relax the pressure at 
home. The war was hardly over when he 
announced a scries of new Five-Year Plans. 
Soviet citizens, while stiff busy repairing the 
war damage* w ere called on to make spectac¬ 
ular increases in every field of production. 
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As usual, the emphasis was placed on the 
expansion of heavy industry, Tather than on 
consumer goods. To meet its ambitious 
goals, the government lengthened the hours 
of labor and raised the quota of production 
demanded from the workers. 

The aging Soviet dictator also intensified 
his use of terror, [ mined iately after the war, 
entire nationalities were shipped off to Si¬ 
beria on charges of having collaborated with 
the Genua ns. Many of the inhabitants of 
the newly acquired border regions were also 
deported, and Russians were settled on their 
lands. Moreover, Stalin revived the old czar* 
ist policy of anti-Semitism, On one pretext 
or another, thousands of Jews were arrested 
and sent to prison camps. 

Changes Under Statin's Successors. Fol¬ 
lowing Stalin's death in 1953, there was a 
long struggle for power among his lieuten¬ 
ants. Hie secretary of the Communist party, 
Nikita Khrushchev; gradually emerged as 
the strongest figure in the Soviet govern¬ 
ment and in 1958 he became premier. Hoiv- 
ever, he vvas still compelled to share power 
with other Soviet leaders. 

In an effort to win popular support, 
Khrushchev and his colleagues made a num¬ 
ber of changes in Stalin's harsh policies. 
Outwardly, at least, they were more con¬ 
ciliatory in their relations with foreign na¬ 
tions (see pp. 661-662}. They also sought 
to improve conditions within the country. 
Food, clothing, and other consumers 1 goods 
were made available at lower prices Work 
ing hours w r ere shortened. Large numbers of 
prisoners were pardoned or had their sen¬ 
tences reduced. Promises were made that 
the secret police would respect the legal 
rights of Soviet citizens in the future. 

Khrushchev was particular!} anxious to 
increase the nation's food supply, which had 
failed to keep pace with population growth. 
The peasants were therefore encouraged to 


raise more livestock and poultry. To increase 
efficiency; the government turned over its 
tractors and other agricultural machinery to 
the collective farms. Another important ex¬ 
periment w^s the establishment of vast new r 
collective farms On the semiarid steppes of 
Central Asia, in regions formerly considered 
unsuited for cultivation. 

The most surprising development of all 
was the new Soviet leader's denunciation of 
Stalin. Soon after the dictators death, un¬ 
favorable comments about his policies began 
to appear in the Soviet press. The criticisms 
reached their climax in a long speech which 
Khrushchev made to a Communist party 
congress in 1956. Among other things, he 
charged that Stalin had made costly blunders 
during the war, that he had become insanely 
suspicious in his later years, and that he had 
murdered many thousands of innocent peo¬ 
ple. Despite his own fast-growing power, 
Khrushchev assured his audience that such 
a personal dictatorship would never again be 
permitted, 

k Comrauriixatiari p of the Satellite Na¬ 
tions. Conditions in the satellite nations— 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary; Poland, Rumania, and 
for a time Yugoslavia—resembled those in 
the Soviet Union. Although these nations 
differed among themselves in many respects, 
the course of events in each folio wed an al¬ 
most identical pattern. Within a fcw r short 
years, they w-erc all converted into "people's 
democracies,” modeled closely on the Soviet 
Union. 

The transformation was generally brought 
about in three stages. At first, Stalin pro¬ 
ceeded cautiously. In accordance with the 
Yalta agreements (see pp. 645-J646), a coali¬ 
tion or "National Front” government was 
established in each of those nations. The 
Communists were content with only a few- 
cabinet posts. However* they insisted that 
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one of their leaders be placed in charge of 
the interior ministry. This position enabled 
them to gain control of the police and other 
security forces of the country. 

After a few years, the Communists se¬ 
cured a dominant position and felt free to 
seize power openly. With the support of the 
Red Army and the secret policy they 
launched a reign of terror. Rival political 
leaders were given the choice of working with 
the Communists or being dealt with as trai¬ 
tors. Soviet-type elections were held, in 
which the voters were ashed to approve a 
single list of candidates. I he Communists 
then took over the premiership and most of 
the cabinet posts. 

The final stage saw the extension of Com¬ 
munist control over the economic and social 
system. Five-Yeai Plans for rapid economic 
development were launched. All industries 
were taken over by the government and 
farms were collectivized. Members of the 
upper classes and the more prosperous peas¬ 
ants were sent to labor camps. Factory work¬ 
ers were placed under strict discipline. The 
schools, newspapers, and radio were used to 
spread Communist ideas. Attacks on reli¬ 
gions leaders and religious organizations 
began. 

The Communist leaders also bound their 
nations very closely to the Soviet Union. 
They signed military, economic, and cultural 
agreements with that country. Their Hive- 
Ycar Plans were designed to meet Soviet 
needs. Important industries were placed un¬ 
der the control of a joint board of directors, 
half of whom were Russians. The satellite 
armies had Soviet advisers, wore Soviet-style 
uniform^, and carried Soviet weapons. Rus¬ 
sian was taught as the second language in 
the schools. Russian literature, art, music, 
and sports were popularized. 

Large numbers of people in the satellite 
countries found these conditions intolerable. 
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Imbued with the spirit of nationalism, they 
resented foreign domination. Moreover, 
they were angered by the attacks on the 
Catholic Church and by the steady decline 
of their living standards. Opposition was pan 
ticularly strong among the peasants. They 
resisted collectivization so fiercely that the 
satellite governments were forced to proceed 
more slowly and cautiously. Despite formi¬ 
dable barriers along the Iron tiers, an unend¬ 
ing stream of refugees sought to escape to 
the West. 

hH National Communism*’ in Yugoslavia. 
The first satellite nation to break free from 
Russian domination was Yugoslavia. The 
dictator of that nation. Marshal Tito p was a 
Moscow trained Communist, However, un¬ 
like the other satellite leaders, he had won 
power largely by his own efforts and refused 
to be a mere Soviet puppet. Tito s inde¬ 
pendent policies led to an open dash with 
Stalin. As a result, Yugoslavia in 1948 was 
expelled from the Cominforrn for the “sin 
of nationalism." 

Stalin now determined to make an exam¬ 
ple of Tito. The Cominform ordered its 
members to impose an economic boycott on 
Yugoslavia. The neighboring satellites 
launched hundreds of small attacks along ib 
lengthy frontiers. In desperation, Tito ap¬ 
pealed to the West for hdp. The United 
States T after some hesitation, sent economic 
aid and military supplies to Yugoslavia. Tito 
now' felt strong enough to defy the Comin- 
form. Re accused that body of being the 
tool of Soviet imperialism and called on 
Communists everywhere to throw off the 
Russian yoke. His appeals proved effective 
The ids of Titoism' 1 or "national com¬ 
munism"—that is, communism independent 
of Russian control—began to take hold in 
the other satellite nations. 

Revolts in Other Satellites. The first pop¬ 
ular rebellion against communism occurred 


in East Germany a few mouths after Stalin's 
death. In East Berlin, angry mobs attacked 
Communist party headquarters and the 
Communist security police. The news spread 
rapidly throughout East Germany and the 
other satellites. Rioting then broke out in 
many other places. These unorganized re¬ 
volts were quickly put down by Soviet troops 
and tanks, and thousands of people w r ere 
executed or sent to prison camps. However, 
to allay popular discontent, the satellite gov¬ 
ernments removed some of the most unpop¬ 
ular officials and made some improvements 
m economic conditions. 

ln the summer of 195?, strikes and riots 
broke out in the Polish city of Poznan. Al¬ 
though these were soon crushed, unrest in 
Poland continued to increase. Wladislaw 
Gomulka, a Polish Communist who had 
been imprisoned for Titoism, now came to 
power. Openly defying Khrushchev, Go 
mulka announced that Poland was going to 
follow a policy of national communism. 

Encouraged by Poland's success, the Hun¬ 
garian people rose in revolt against both their 
own hated Communist regime and the Rus¬ 
sian occupation forces. Fighting with incred¬ 
ible courage, the Hungarians w*on some sur¬ 
prising successes at the outset. But then 
Khrushchev sent in a powerful Russian army, 
led by hundreds of heavy tanks. The Rus¬ 
sians crushed the Hungarian Revolution 
without mercy. They set up a new' Hun¬ 
garian government, which launched a reign 
of terror throughout the country'. The Rus¬ 
sians and their Hungarian puppets rejected 
several attempts by the U.N. to intervene, on 
the ground that the revolt was an internal 
affair. The cruel treatment of the Hungarians 
undoubtedly struck fear into the inhabitants 
of the other satellite nations. But it also 
h el peel people the world over to see the 
harsh realities behind the glowing promises 
of communism. 
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Checking the fads 

1. Explain- British National Health Insurance 
Act; France's Fourth and Fifth Republics; 
Bonn Governments Christian Democratic 
party; Benelux; European Coal and Steel 
Comm unity; European Economic Com¬ 
munity; ^communizatkm"; national com¬ 
munism {Titoism}. 

2. Identify: General do Gaulle; Adenauer; 
Khrushchev; Marshal Tito. 

3. How did the Western democracies' ap¬ 
proach to postwar problems differ basically 
from that of the Communist nations? 

4. Describe briefly postwar problems and poli¬ 
cies in each of the following countries: the 
United States; Great Britain; France; West 
Germany; Italy. 

5- Describe the major steps taken since World 
War II to bring about closer economic rela¬ 
tions among the nations of western Europe. 

6. How did Stalin seek to strengthen the 
Soviet Union after World War TI7 What 
important changes in his policies were made 
by his successors? 

7r Describe the steps by which the nations of 
eastern Europe were transformed into Com¬ 
munist satellites. Why did widespread dis¬ 
con rent develop against Communist rule in 
these countries? 

Apptying history 

1. Why did a majority' of the British vote 
against Winston Churchill and the Con¬ 
servative party at the end of World War 
TI? What important reforms were intro¬ 
duced by the new' Labor government? 

2. Compare the problems of France's Fourth 
Republic with those of fhc Third Repub¬ 
lic. Why was it said that France suffered 
from "government by evasion"? Has the 
Fifth Republic proved more successful than 
its predecessors in dealing with the nation's 
problems? Prove your answer. 

3. Compare the post-World War II Bonn Gov¬ 
ernment with the democratic German gov¬ 
ernment established after World War I. 
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h democracy now functioning more effec¬ 
tively ill Germany than previously? Justify 
your answer. 

4. The new' Italian Republic spent consider¬ 
ably more money on education and on inter¬ 
nal improvements in the first few years of 
its existence than Mussolini did during his 
entire rule. Why was it able to do so? How 
did the Italian people benefit? 

5. What advantages would the nations of west¬ 
ern Europe gain if they formed a federa¬ 
tion? Should the United States support such 
a movement? Explain, 

6 . Why have the Communist countries of 
Europe been called 'lion Curtain” coun¬ 
tries? Why lias it been impossible for the 
Communist rulers to prevent large numbers 
of their subjects from escaping to the West? 

7. What were the causes of Tito's break with 
Stalin? Why did *Tiloism' F represent a 
great danger for the rulers in the Kremlin? 

History and geography 

1. What two new F states were admitted into 
the American union in 1959 (map, p. 670)? 
Which has the larger territory? 

2. List and locate the major provinces of Can¬ 
ada (map, p. 670). 

3. List and locate the Benelux countries (map. 
p. 674). 

4- List and locate the six nations of western 
Europe which organized the European Eco¬ 
nomic Community (map T p. 674L 

Specie I activities 

L Imagine that you are a delegate to a con¬ 
vention drafting a constitution fora "United 
States of Western Europe.' 1 Make specific 
proposals, based on our own country’s ex¬ 
perience with a federal system of govern¬ 
ment. 

2. After consulting books and magazines in 
your library, write a brief biography, for pre¬ 
sentation to the class, of Konrad Adenauer. 
Charles de Gaulle. Nikita Khrushchev, or 
Marshal Tito. 
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THE NEW ASIA 


AND AFRICA 



More than 60G*0[X)*(}[)0 people* approxi¬ 
mately one-fourth of the world's total popu 
lation, gained their independence in the first 
decade after World War II. This trium¬ 
phant upsurge of colonial nationalism was 
largely a result of the wan The Japanese 
broadcast the idea of "Asia for the Asians" 
set up puppet governments in the former 
European colonics, and turned over large 
quantities of anus to them before Japans 
surrender. In Asia, and in Africa too* the Al¬ 
lies themselves contributed to the growth of 
nationalism by promises of local self-govern¬ 
ment after the defeat of the Axis, Economic 
problems resulting from the war, such as in¬ 
flated prices and food shortages* added great Is 
to popular unrest. When revolts broke out* 
the war-weakened Western colonial powers 
generally had little chuicc but to surrender 
control. Western imperialism* which had 
reached its height in the early twentieth 
century', now came to a virtual end- 
The new nations which emerged after the 
war were soon plunged into a sea of diffi 
cutties. Most of them had little or no expe¬ 
rience in self-government. The masses of the 
people w ere generally ignorant, illiterate* and 
impoverished. Population continued to in¬ 
crease at an explosive rate. This troubled 
situation offered a favorable opportunity to 
the small local Communist parties. They 
sought to win popular support by sponsoring 
radical reforms and schemes for rapid eco¬ 
nomic expansion. Their appeal was greatly 
*76 


strengthened by Russian propaganda and by 
Russian offers of economic and technical 
assistance. Many of the newly liberated peo¬ 
ples of Asia and Africa soon seemed in dan¬ 
ger of falling victim to the new CommunESt 
imperialism. 

NATIONALIST TRIUMPHS 
JN EASTERN ASIA 

The British Withdrawal from India, 1947. 

A goodly number of these problems were 
a PP arcn ^ hi J ndia, the largest and most im¬ 
portant of the new nations. In the vast 
Indian subcontinent, long a center of na¬ 
tionalist agitation (sec pp, 514-315), there 
were widespread riots and other disturbances 
after World War JL The British govern¬ 
ment responded by offering the nationalists 
full dominion status. However, the Indian 
leaders were unable to agree among them¬ 
selves. J lie Moslem League demanded that 
the five northern provinces, in which the 
Moslems were a majority* should be made 
into a separate country. I he Congress party 
insisted that India remain united. I lowcvcr p 
after India was swept by blood v Moslem- 
Hindu clashes* the Congress leaders reluc¬ 
tantly agreed to a division of the country. 

I w o new dominions, India and Pakistan* 
were created. (See map. pp, 682-6S3.) 

1 he transition from colonial rule to self- 
government was by no means a peaceful one. 
There were new waves of religious outbreaks 
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in both dominion s, and millions of people 
wine foiced to flee their homes. Sharp dis¬ 
agreements also arose between India and 
Pakistan over boundaries, water rights* gov¬ 
ernment property, and other matters which 
had formerly been controlled by the British, 
Actual fighting broke out over possession of 
the large northern state of Kashmir, inhab¬ 
ited by both Moslems and Hindus, Al¬ 
though the U.N. succeeded in arranging a 
cease-fire, it was unable to work out a per¬ 
manent settlement. The Kashmir dispute 
long continued to poison relations between 
the two sister dominions. 

Progress and Problems in the New Do¬ 
minion of India. Despite these difficulties. 
India embarked on an ambitious program 
of political, economic, and social reform. It 
proclaimed itself a federal republic and 
adopted a democratic constitution with an 
advanced bill of rights. Equal treatment was 
pledged to all religious minorities, women, 
and the Untouchables. 

The Congress party leader, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, became the first prime minister of 
the new dominion. The Nehru Government 
Favored a moderate socialistic program. It 
imposed heavy inheritance taxes on the rich 
and encouraged land reform. It also launched 
several Five-Year Plans. These were, how¬ 
ever, much less radical than those of the 
Communist countries. The primary empha¬ 
sis was placed on raising the people's living 
standards. Private enterprise w^s permitted 
and foreign businessmen were invited to es¬ 
tablish factories in India, The government 
restricted its activities mainly to building 
very large projects, such as dams for irrigation 
and hydroelectric power. Indians First Five- 
Year Plan, I951-I9S6* met with considerable 
success. Industrial production increased and 
there were several record harvests. Statistics 
also showed a rise in literacy, living stand¬ 
ards, and life expectancy. 


Nevertheless, the program of the Nehru 
Government met with growing criticism. 
The most dangerous opposition came from 
the Communists, who carried on an exten¬ 
sive campaign to win the support of the 
poverty-stricken masses. Another important 
opposition pariy also soon emerged, A num¬ 
ber of Congress party members, considering 
Nehru's program too cautious, broke away 
and formed the Socialist party. In the elec¬ 
tions of 1952 and 1957, the leftist parties 
showed considerable strength. However, 
Nehru's Congress party continued iti control 
of the government, 

India's foreign policy was based on the 
desire to maintain strict neutrality in the 
Cold War Nevertheless* to many Western¬ 
ers Nehru seemed unduly favorable toward 
the Communist countries and overly critical 
of the West. He was particularly disturbed 
by the American alliance with India's rival, 
Pakistan (see p, 661 ). Since the Indian 
Prime Minister enjoved great prestige 
throughout Asia, his neutralist attitude im 
fluenced the polity of Other countries on 
that continent. Nevertheless, signs of a pos¬ 
sible change in Nehru s attitude became ap¬ 
parent in 19>9* after Chinese Communist 
troops harshly suppressed a revolt in Tibet 
and repeatedly violated India’s northern 
frontiers. 

De% r dopments in Pakistan, Ceylon T and 
Burma. Pakistan, the second of the new do¬ 
minions carved from British India, also faced 
very difficult problems. The new nation 
consisted of two separate blocks of territory 
almost one thousand miles apart. The in¬ 
habitants also differed in race, language, and 
traditions. Since Islam was the great unifying 
force, it was made the official religion and 
the basis for Pakistan's legal system. Never¬ 
theless, dissension soon developed and the 
government found it necessary' to crush a 
separatist movement in East Pakistan, The 
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country was also handicapped by its almost 
complete dependence on agriculture. Its 
prosperity rated on the price of hemp and 
the other crops it exported. However, as an 
ally of the Wat, it received substantial 
American economic and military' aid. 

The island of Ceylon, off the southern tip 
of India, was granted dominion status about 
the same time as India and Pakistan. The 
first Ceylonese cabinet co-operated closely 
with Great Britain in foreign affairs and 
other matters. But a more extreme national¬ 
ist party won control of the government in 
1956. The new' prime minister forced the 
British to withdraw from their military 
bases in Ceylon and ended a]] other British 
rights in the country, 

Burma, unlike the other former British 
colonies, rejected membership in the Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations. From the outset, the 
new republic had to overcome many diffi¬ 
culties. There were numerous revolts by 
Communists, warlike border tribes, and 
other hostile groups. The constant disorders 
left the nation in desperate financial straits. 
The Burmese were fortunate in having able 
leadership, however. The government even¬ 
tually Succeeded in restoring order and in 
improving economic conditions. Burma, like 
India, sought to follow'a policy of neutrality 
in the Cold War. 

Strife-Tom Indonesia. In the Netherlands 
East Indies, the nationalists revolted against 
Dutch rule soon after World War II. The 
U.N. intervened and finally succeeded in 
bringing about a settlement. In 1949, the 
islands were granted independence, on con¬ 
dition that they co-operate in foreign and 
military- matters with the Netherlands. 
Later they- broke all ties with the Dutch 
government, dismissed their Dutch advisers, 
and seized the holdings of Dutch business¬ 
men. 


The new Republic of Indonesia (map. pp. 
682-681) was a large and populous nation, 
potentially one of the richest countries in the 
world, but its progress was hindered by se¬ 
rious political and economic difficulties, 
Iliere was a large number of political parties 
and the government was run by' coalitions, 
which generally proved unstable. Since the 
administration was controlled from Java, the 
inhabitants of the other islands frequently 
rose in revolt. The chronic disorder compli¬ 
cated the country’s economic problems. 
Population increased rapidly but production 
of food and other commodities failed to keep 
pace. 11 1 esc disturbed conditions enabled the 
I Indonesian Communists to become one of 
the largest parties in the country'. Despite 
Indonesia s official policy of neutralism, the 
government showed greater friendship for 
the Soviet Union and Communist China 
than for the Western democracies. 

The Philippines—‘'Showcase of Democ¬ 
racy. Events followed a very different course 
in the Philippine Islands. The United States 
granted the Filipinos full independence 
immediately after the war and helped them 
rebuild the devastated areas. Nevertheless, 
llie new nation ran into serious difficulties 
for a time. The government was inefficient, 
troubled by inflation, and slow to introduce 
and reform, A strong radical movement soon 
arose. It sought to take over the large land¬ 
holdings and divide them among the poor 
peasants. The Communists gained control 
o t ns movement and launched an open 
rebellion against the government. 

Efforts at suppression met with little sue 
cess until an able young defense minister, 
amon Magsaysay, took over the campaign, 
lagsaysay won the support of the villagers 
by his honest concern with their problems, 

I heir help enabled him to crush the rebel¬ 
lion. In 1951, he was elected president of the 
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Philippine Republic by an overwhelming 
vote. 

With American aid. President Magsaysay 
made needed financial reforms and reclaimed 
large areas of wasteland for agriculture. He 
also sought to help the common people by 
discharging dishonest officials, reducing land 
rents, and providing loans at low interest 
rates. Magsaysay was a staunch friend of the 
United States. He often declared that Ameri¬ 
can policy toward the Philippines was the 
best proof that the United States enter¬ 
tained no imperialist ambitions. Thanks in 
large part to his efforts, the Philippine Re¬ 
public became a “showcase of democracy'' 
and a center of prch American influence in 
Asia. Mag^aysays death in an airplane acci¬ 
dent in 1957 represented a loss not only to 
his own people but to the entire free world, 

TURMOIL IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST AND AFRICA 

Nationalism in the Arab World. From the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean in Morocco to 
Iran and the Persian Gulf is a distance of 
some four thousand miles. This vast area, 
though inhabited by other peoples besides 
the Arabs, is often referred to as the Arab 
World. It consists for the most part of des¬ 
ert and its population is relatively small. 
Nevertheless* it has become a focal point of 
world interest because of its strategic location 
and rich oil deposits. 

Nationalism took deep root in the Arab 
World after World War 1 (see pp. 568- 
571). Arabia, Egypt, and a few other coun¬ 
tries won recognition of their independence. 
After World War II, nationalism spread 
rapidly to the remaining Arab countries and 
to neighboring Moslem areas still under 
foreign control. The result was a new 1 series 
of bloody revolts and wars, which further 
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weakened Western influence and opened 
the way for Communist penetration. 

Conflict in Palestine. One of the worst 
trouble spots was the little country' of Pales¬ 
tine, There Arab nationalism was directed 
not only against British imperialism but also 
against Zionism (see pp. 569-570). Shortly 
before World War II, the British tried to 
appease the Arabs by virtually barring further 
Jewish immigration into the country. After 
the war, however* the Jews determined to 
bring in the homeless survivors of Hitler s 
concentration camps, British efforts to stop 
this illegal immigration led to numerous 
violent clashes and acts of terrorism. 

The British government, after trying vainly 
to find a solution satisfactory to both Jews 
and Aiabs, finally turned the problem over 
to the U.N. The General Assembly worked 
out a plan to divide Palestine into three 
parts—an Arab state, a Jewish state, and an 
internationalized area containing Jerusalem 
and other holy places. The Arabs bitterly 
opposed the U.N. plan. Nevertheless, in 
1948, the British surrendered their mandate 
and withdrew front Palestine. 

The Jews promptly proclaimed the estab¬ 
lishment of a new' independent nation* Is¬ 
rael. They were immediately attacked by the 
armies of four neighboring Arab nations— 
Egypt, Jordan* Iraq, and Syria. The greatly 
outnumbered Israelis succeeded in repelling 
the enemy forces and advanced beyond their 
frontiers* After more than a year of liard 
fighting, the U.N. finally succeeded in 
bringing about a cease-fire. 

However, the Arab nations refused to dis¬ 
cuss peace terms. They demanded that Is^ 
rael give up the territories it had conquered 
and withdraw to the boundaries set by the 
U.N. They also insisted that it take back 
hundreds of thousands of Palestine Arab 
refugees, who had fled from their homes 
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when the fighting started. When the Arabs” 
demands were rejected, they organized an 
economic boycott of the small Jewish nation 
and maintained large forces along its fron¬ 
tiers. Nationalist guerrillas made frequent 
attacks on Israeli border settlements. The 
Israelis replied with sharp reprisal raids 
against their neighbors, 

Egypt's Defiance of the West After the 
Palestine war, the leading Arab nation, 
Egypt, became the storm center of Arab 
nationalism. The angry nationalists staged 
riots against both the British troops in then 
country and their own government* which 
they blamed for their humiliating defeat. 
In 1952 t a group of nationalistic army officers 
Overthrew the monarchy and seized power. 
One of the military leaders* Colonel Carnal 
Abdel Nasser, soon emerged as dictator. 

Nasser promised to unite all the Arab na¬ 
tions* to end Western influence in the Arab 
World, and to destroy Israel, Great Britain 
and the United States made strenuous efforts 
to win the friendship of the Egyptian dicta¬ 
tor. The British surrendered their last base 
in Egypt at the Suez Canal, and withdrew 
from the Sudan. The United States promised 
Egypt large-scale aid for economic develop¬ 
ment, Nevertheless, in 1956 Nasser made an 
agreement with the Soviet Union for the 
purchase of large amounts of modem mill' 
tary equipment. The United States there¬ 
upon withdrew its offer of economic aid. 
Nasser Struct back by nationalising the 
Suez Canal, whose stock was owned mainly 
by the British and French. He also increased 
his armed forces in the Sinai peninsula, bor¬ 
dering on Israel, and stepped up Egyptian 
raids into that country. 

The Israelis, pleading self defense, sud¬ 
denly launched a full-scale attack on Egypt. 
They quickly routed the Egyptian border 
forces and took over most of the Sinai pen¬ 
insula, Great Britain and France joined in 


the war, with the purpose of regaining con¬ 
trol of the Suez Canal. This breach of the 
peace was quickly referred to the U,N, Un¬ 
der the leadership of the United States and 
the Soviet Union, that organization brought 
an end to the fighting and compelled the 
invaders to withdraw their troops from 
Egyptian soil. As a concession to Israel, a 
small international police force, the U.N. 
Emergency Force* was stationed along the 
Egyptian-Israeli frontier to prevent future 
Egyptian raids. (See map, p, 686,) 

Nasser* ignoring his military defeat, 
boasted that he had triumphed over Israel 
and the Western powers. His prestige in the 
Arab World reached a new high. The Egyp¬ 
tian dictator obtained large amounts of mili¬ 
tary equipment from the Soviet Union and 
intensified his campaign of Pan-Arab na¬ 
tionalism. He won an important victory in 
1958, when Syria joined with Egypt to form 
the United Arab Republic. Soon after, anti- 
Western Arab nationalists seized power in 
fraq. To many observers, it seemed that the 
combination of nationalism and great-power 
rivalries was making the Middle East—like 
the Balkan Peninsula a half-century earlier 
—a “powder keg ?r which threatened to de¬ 
stroy the peace of the world. 

Crises in Iran* t urmoil also characterized 
the postwar history of another Moslem na¬ 
tion* Iran. During World War II, that coun¬ 
try served as the main route for American 
Lend Lease aid to the Soviet Union, and 
Allied troops were stationed there. When 
the war ended* the Americans and British 
withdrew their forces as they had promised. 
However, the Red Army remained and set 
up a puppet Communist government in the 
north, Iran protested and appealed for help 
to the U.N. While the Security Council was 
considering the case* the Soviet Union 
ended the crisis by withdrawing. 

A second crisis developed over the oil 
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problem. Yeats earlier, Iran had granted a 
British company the right to develop the 
country's rich oil fields. In 1951, a dispute 
broke out over the division of the profits. 
Although the oil company then offered the 
Iranian government a much larger share, 
the Iranian nationalists were still dissatisfied. 
They assassinated the pro-Western premier, 
took power, and nationalized the oil com- 
pany h s properties. However, the new Iranian 
government was unable to market the oil 
abroad. Thousands of people were thrown 
out of work and the nation faced bank¬ 
ruptcy. To suppress growing discontent, the 
nationalists adopted extreme measures. In 
1953, they formed an alliance with the Ira¬ 
nian Communists and terrorized the parlia¬ 
ment into granting them dictatorial powers. 
But when thev attempted to depose the pop 
ular young king, thev were overthrown by a 
mass uprising, 

Tran now appealed to the United States 
for help. The American government 
promptly granted it large loans and sent in 
groups of technical advisers. It aho helped 
negotiate a compromise agreement accepta¬ 
ble to both the Iranian government and the 
original owners of the oil properties. As full 
production was resumed, economic condi¬ 
tions improved considerably, Iran became a 
member of the Bagdad Pact and firmly allied 
itself with the West- 

Nationalist Revolts in French North 
Africa. Still another scene of nationalist dis¬ 
turbances was French North Africa. After 
World War II, revolts broke out against 
French rule in Tunisia, Morocco, and Al¬ 
geria, The French gave wav first in Tunisia. 
They granted that country complete control 
of its affairs in 1955, Meanwhile* in Mo¬ 
rocco* the sultan himself openly supported 
the nationalists. The French retaliated by 
deposing him and installing a puppet sultan. 
This high-handed action only served to in¬ 


flame the nationalists. In 1936, after con¬ 
siderable fighting, France recalled the first 
sultan and granted Morocco independence, 

Algeria presented the most difficult prob¬ 
lem of all. It was the largest of the three 
countries, had been under French rule for 
more than a centuEy p and legally was part 
of France, More than a million Frenchmen 
had settled there and most of them fiercely 
opposed concessions to the natives. To 
crush the nationalist rebellion and protect 
the settlers, the French government sent 
hundreds of thousands of troops to Algeria 
in 1956. Nevertheless* the revolt continued 
to spread. The deadlock in Algeria was in 
the main responsible for the overthrow of 
France's Fourth Republic in I93&. 

Unrest iu Other Parts of Africa, Africa 
south of the Sahara is essentially a black 
man's continent. The few million white set¬ 
tlers are greatly outnumbered by the Negro 
peoples. The latter are, for the most part, 
backward and uneducated. Yet they too have 
been aroused by the spirit of nationalism. 

President Eisenhowers II-nation good will lour 
Sm December, 1959,, included Africa and Asia. 
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World War II and the Postwar World 


In recent years, they have begun to demand 
greater rights nr even full independence, 

Africa's leading colonial power. Great 
Britain, sought to meet this problem by 
assisting the natives to make rapid economic, 
social, and political progress, Despite their 
own financial difficulties after World War 
II, the British greatly increased their appro¬ 
priations for colonial development. Educa* 
tion p sanitation, and transportation facilities 
were all improved. The natives were taught 
better methods of farming, cattle raising* 
and fishing. Private companies ivcre encour¬ 
aged to develop the colonies' natural re¬ 
sources as a foundation for future indus¬ 
trialization. 

The British policy was most successful in 
three West African colonies—Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast, and Sierra Leone. (See map* p. 
687.) Here there were almost no white 
settlers* and other conditions were favorable 
to progress. As a result, the natives were 
able to move quickly from dependency to 
self-government, fn 1957, the Gold Coast, 
now renamed Ghana, was granted dominion 
status. The other two West African colo¬ 
nies were expected to become dominions in 
the near future. 

Other British colonies in Africa also be¬ 
gan to advance toward complete self-govern¬ 
ment. In 1951 r Northern Rhodesia* Southern 
Rhodesia, and Nyasaland formed the Cen¬ 
tral African Federation as a step toward 
dominion status. The British favored a sim¬ 
ilar plan for their three East African col¬ 
onies—Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, 
However, progress in both regions w*as de¬ 
layed by the race problem. The small minor¬ 
ity of white settlers, who enjoyed a domi¬ 
nant position* wished to gain complete 
control of the government. But the British 
felt it necessary to protect the rights of the 
natives until they were better prepared for 
independent existence. The problem was fur¬ 


ther complicated when the natives of Kenya, 
seeking to regain the fertile lands taken from 
them by the whites, launched the Mau Mau 
terrorist movement in 1952, Although the 
Mau Mau were suppressed and some land 
reforms were made, a heritage of hatred and 
distrust between the races remained. 

The Union of South Africa* though a 
British dominion* took a very different ap¬ 
proach to the race problem. The National¬ 
ist party, composed largely of settlers of 
Dutch descent (see pp. 498-501), gained 
control of the government in 1948. Its lead¬ 
ers favored a policy of complete racial segre¬ 
gation. They set aside special areas where 
only the Negroes were allowed to live. Negro 
settlements in the cities were tom down. 
Missionary schools were closed and Negroes 
were permitted to do only unskilled work. 
Similar harsh measures were taken against 
the Hindus and the "coloreds'* (mulattoes), 
who had previously enjoyed the vote and 
other rights. Although this extreme policy 
aroused widespread opposition within the 
dominion and in the rest of the world, the 
South African government refused to aban¬ 
don or even modify it. 

The Challenge in Africa. The complete 
segregation policy in South Africa and the 
British policy of self-rule in West Africa 
represented two completely different rneth 
ods of dealing with the African natives. The 
other imperialist powers—Fiance, Belgium, 
and Portugal—adopted measures which fell 
somewhere between these two extremes. In 
general, their policy w as to help the Negroes 
make a gradual adjustment to Western civi¬ 
lization. Despite important advances, how¬ 
ever, there were signs of dissatisfaction 
among the natives. These raised fears that 
Africa, like eastern Asia and the Arab 
World, might some day be the site of violent 
nationalist explosions and attempts to expel 
the Europeans by force., 
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Our Present-Day World 

The Outbreak o i World War 11 . The dec¬ 
ade which followed the 1919 Paris Peace 
Conference was a period of considerable 
optimism. It was the heyday of democracy, 
the League of Nations* naval disarmament, 
and idealistic peace pacts. In general, na¬ 
tionalism reheated before the growing forces 
of internationalism. Following the Great 
Depression of 1929, however, the forces 
working for peace suffered a tragic setback. 
Nationalism revived and became stronger 
than ever. Three great totalitarian dictator¬ 
ships—Germany, Italy, and Japan—engaged 
in flagrant acts of aggression, Thcv were en¬ 
couraged by the appeasement policy of the 
Western democracies. When the latter fi¬ 
nally realized that appeasement had failed, 
they sought to form a "peace-front" against 
the Axis. But Soviet Russia, whose cooper¬ 
ation was essential, chose to east its lot with 
Nazi Germany. Hitler then invaded Poland, 
thereby beginning World War IL 

lire Coarse of Hostilities* During the first 
three years of conflict, the Axis Powers 


clearly hdd the upper hand. The Nazis won 
a series of smashing victories in Poland, 
Scandinavia, the Low' Countries, France, and 
the Balkans. They also launched powerful 
offensives against Great Britain and Russia, 
which brought both countries to the verge of 
disaster. Japan, by launching a surprise at¬ 
tack on Pearl Harbor, inflicted a stunning 
defeat on the United States. 

The strategic situation changed following 
the organization of a mighty anti-Axis coali¬ 
tion. The United States, Great Britain, Rus¬ 
sia, and numerous smaller nations co-oper¬ 
ated closely during the war and eventually 
succeeded in crushing their enemies. On the 
eve of the Allies 1 invasion of Italy* Musso¬ 
lini was deposed from office. The new Ital¬ 
ian government quickly agreed to surrender. 
When the Allies hammered at the gates of 
Berlin, Hitler committed suicide and Nazi 
resistance collapsed. The Japanese war lords 
surrendered when their homeland was 
threatened with annihilation. 

Conflict Between East and West, What 
were the results of so much agonizing blood¬ 
shed and financial sacrifice? Fot a brief mo¬ 
ment, the Allied victory gave promise of a 
better future for mankind. It appeared that 
the Allies might profit from the lessons of 
World War I and co-operate in organizing 
a lasting peace. However, the wartime unity 
of the Western powers and the Soviet Union 
evaporated quickly, 

Stalin and his lieutenants took advantage 
of the ehaotie conditions after the w-ar to 
extend communism to large parts of Europe 
and Asia, The United States, on the other 
hand, remained true to its democratic tradr 
Mon. Instead of seeking to increase its pow-er 
or territory', it gave generous assistance to the 
war-ravaged nations. Later, when the Soviet 
menace became clear, it led the free world 
in resisting Communist expansion. 

Ihe bitter hostility which developed be- 
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tween the democratic West and the Conn 
rnunist Fn$l: led to bloody, though limited, 
conSict in Korea. It also brought the world 
on a number of other occasions to the brink 
of all-out war. However* after Stalin's death, 
the new Soviet leaders adopted somewhat 
less aggressive policies which offered hope 
for a more peaceful future. 

Two Contrasting Ways of Life. A sharp 
contrast also existed in the way the dcmch 
era tic and Communist nations sought to 
deal with their domestic problems. The 
United States changed over quickly from a 
wartime to a peace economy. It entered on 
a period of unprecedented pros peri ty, and 
American th ing standards rose higher than 
ever before in. history. With American help, 
the democratic notions of western Europe 
also made considerable progress. They re¬ 


paired their war damage and raised their 
people's living standards, [n Communist 
countries, on the other hand, the dictatorial 
governments demanded heavy sacrifices of 
their subjects in order to build up their milk 
taiy and industrial strength. Only when 
rebellions broke out did they begin to revise 
their harsh policies. 

Heightened Nationalism in Asia and 
Africa, In Asia and Africa, events followed a 
different course. The colonial peoples rose In 
n*olt against imperialism, which they 
blamed for their poverty, backwardness* and 
other troubles. Some of them had to wage 
long, bitter struggles to win their freedom: 
Others gained it quickly and peacefully. How- 
cver T the new nations discovered that inde¬ 
pendence could not in itself provide people 
with more food or a better way of life. Their 
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inexperienced governments soon found 
themselves confronted with an overwhelm¬ 
ing array of political, economic, and social 
problems. 

The Future of Mankind, As the world 
enters the second half of the twentieth cen- 
turv; it is difficult to foresee what the future 
holds in store for mankind. Our study of 
history can hdp by providing us with a 
broad perspective, h took man a very long 
time to progress beyond savagery aud bar¬ 
barism. Yet, in a few thousand years T he 
created many great civilizations. These flour¬ 
ished for a time, then stagnated or disap 
peared when they tailed to deal successfully 
with war, class conflict* moral decay* or other 
basic challenges. However* in the course of 
their existence each made important con¬ 
tributions to the advancement of mankind. 


Gur own Western civilization is the heir 
of all earlier civilizations and is the most 
advanced of all. Our achievements have 
been especially outstanding in the fields of 
science and technology; which have given us 
far greater control over the forces of nature 
than man ever before possessed. This has 
meant* on the one hand* the appearance of 
A-bombs* H-bombs* and other terrible weap¬ 
ons of mass destruction. On the other hand* 
we now have the means of eliminating ig¬ 
norance* poverty* famine* disease* and other 
age-old problems. If we are granted the wis¬ 
dom to make proper use of our new knowl¬ 
edge, our civilization may flourish for many 
centuries to conic. We may solve the basic 
problems challenging our society and create 
a far better world than was given us by Our 
ancestors. 
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74 / Lesson Review 


1. Explain!; “Asia for the Asians"; Kashmir 
dispute; neutralism; U-N r Emergency Force: 
Man Man rebellion. 

2. Identify; Nehru; Magsaysay. 

3. Why did Western imperialism decline 
rapidly after World War II? What serious 
problems confronted the new nations of Asia 
and Africa? 

4. Describe briefly postwar developments in 
each of these countries; India; Pakistan; 
Indonesia; tbc Philippines; Israel; Egypt; 
Iran. 

5. Compare the way the British, Belgian, and 
South African governments bare dealt with 
the problem of African nationalism. 

Applying history 

1. The Communists' propaganda in Southeast 
Asia might be summarized by the slogan 
" Lind. Rice, Independence," Why has such 
propaganda often proved effective? What 
can the Western powers do to counteract it? 

2. Discuss; India and China face similar prob¬ 
lems but are handling them in verv different 
ways. Why is India's successful solution of 
its difficulties of basic importance to the free 
world? 

1, Why have the Philippines been called a 
"showcase of democracy”? What lessons 
might other Asian leaders Seam from Mag- 
saysay's success in stopping communism? 

4. “Israel is of vital importance to democracy 
but its existence greatly complicates Amer¬ 
ican foreign policy in the Middle East.” 
Discuss. 

5. An eminent modem philosopher has said: 
"We have come to the point where we must 
find a science to save us from science/’ Ex¬ 
plain this statement and tell why vou agree 
or disagree with it. 

History qnd geography 

L Locate (maps, pp. 682-683, 6S6, 6$7j: Pak¬ 
istan; Kashmir; Indonesia; Israel; Jordan: 
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Iraq; Suez Canal; Sinai Femnsula; Sudan; 
United Arab Republic; Iran; Nigeria; Siena 
Leone; Ghana; Kenya; Uganda; Tanganyika, 

2. Trace the boundaries of China and of the 
Soviet Union in Asia (map, pp. 682-683), 
What geographic factors explain the great 
influence these powers exert on other coun¬ 
tries of Asia? What geographic reasons 
made Mao Tse-tung's victory in China a 
tremendous victory for world communism? 

3. Locate the two Middle Eastern countries 
which joined in 1958 to form the United 
Arab Republic (map* p. 6B6). What other 
Arab nations had frontiers bordering on Is¬ 
rael? Why is it likely that Israel will be com 
pci led to become a maritime nation? 

Special activities 

1. Read to the class a description of conditions 
in one of the neiv nations of Asia or Africa. 
Discuss whether the people were ready fox 
independence. W ould they have been better 
off if they had remained under European 
control for another generation? 

2, Stage a conference at which Afro-Asian Rad 
em discuss the position their countries 
should take in the Cold War The speakers 
should include representatives friendly to 
the West* prn-Communist delegates, and 
advocates of neutralism. 


Summarizing Unit 15 


1 Compile* in a class newspaper, recent devel¬ 
opments in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

2. Divide the class into committees, cadi of 
which is to prepare a time line on impor¬ 
tant developments in one major nation of 
Europe or Asia during the past 150 years. 
Arrange the tunc lines it] groups to show the 
relationship between events in different 
places at various important dates. 

I. Make a collection of cartoons on recent de¬ 
velopment s in various parts of the world - 
Call on each pupil to explain one cartoon 
and tell why he agrees or disagrees with the 
cartoonist's viewpoint. 





Books to Read 


Specialized Accounts 

Beaune*. Joseph 5- Soviet Economic Aid . 
Praeger, 1959. A scholarly wort dealing with 
the recent Soviet policy of economic aid to 
Li I] tlerdfcvelopcd cou u tries. 

Caar, E, FT, The Twenty Years Crisis. Mac¬ 
millan, 1946, A useful survey of diplomatic 
developments between the two world wars. 
Cohen, Jerome R, fapat i's Post-War Economy , 
Indiana, 39SS. An analysis of modem Japan's 
economic .problems. 

Eioielbekcer, Clark UN. The hirst Ten 
1 ears. F [,irper, 1955. A brief description of 
the United Nations and of the important 
problems that have confronted it, 

I'Mrraxk. John K, I'lte United States and 
China. Harvard, 1958 A scholarly survey of 
China's historical development atid of 
America’s relations with that country. 
Fifjeld, Russell H. The Diplomacy of 
Southeast Mia: 1945-1956. Harper. 1958. A 
scholarly study of postwar developments in a 
very important region of the world. 
•Cluckstein, Ycael, Mao's China . Economic 
and Political Survey. Beacon. 1958. A study 
of the effects of Communist rale in the 
worlds roost populous nation. 

* Gruber, Ruth. Israel Today • Land of Mam 

N fion$. Hill. 1958. A simple, lively account 
of the new Jew ish nation. 

Jackson, J. Hampden-, The W odd in the Post~ 
rear Decade Houghton Mifflin, 1956. A use¬ 
ful handbook for post World War 11 de¬ 
velopments. 

* Levine, Irving R. Mam Street. USSR 

Doubleday, 1959- A reporter answers ques¬ 
tions Americans have asked him about the 
Soviet Onion. 

Micnener. James. The Bridge at Andau. Ran 
don, House, 1957. An American novelist 
interviews participants and eye witnesses of 

™ Hungarian revolt against Russian 

rule. 

Pwr, Fares... War for the World Yale, 

A l>ikf, useful history of World 

war FL 


*ScHOEMBRUN t David, As France Goes, IJai- 
pt.T. 1957- A thoughtful discussion of recent 
I'rench history by an American foreign cor¬ 
respondent, 

'WcePE. Bertram r Khrushchev and Sidin' s 
Pratgcr, 19>6. A critical discussion 
of the policies of Stalin's successors. 


Biographies and Historical Fiction 

*Cowles f Virginia, Winston Churchill: The 
Fra dtid the Man. Harper, 19*3, An in¬ 
teresting biography of the British wartime 
prime minister. 

Hachiya, Mich i h tto. HiVofhrma Didrf* North 
Carolina, 19 5>. An eyewitness account of 
the bombing of Hiroshima, related by a Japa¬ 
nese physician. 

JhastY, John. A Bell for Ada no, Knopf, 1944. 

. The WuK, Knopf. I9>0- Two novels,, 
the first dealing with the problems of the 
American military occupation in Italy and 
the second with the Nazis' destruction of the 
Jewish ghetto in Warsaw. 

Xkroasah* Kwamb. Autobiography, Nelson. 
39>7. The prime minister of the African 
dominion of Ghana tells his life story. 
Romulo, C P. and M. M. Grey. The 
Magpysay Story. John Day, I9S7- An in 
teresting biography of the Filipino reformer- 
president 

Sj . John., Rober t. Ben Cumu; 77ic Biography 

of an Extraordinary Man, Doubleday/ 1959. 

1 he story of Israel's prrmc minister and his 
leadership of the country' during its critical 
early years. 

Tennyson, Hah am. India's Walking Saint 
The of Vinoha BWe Doubleday s 

The account of an csttaordinarv In¬ 
dian religious teacher and reformer who fol¬ 
lowed in the footsteps of Mahatma Gandhi 
Van der Post, Laiuaens* Flamingo Feather. 
Morrow, 19>5, A dramatic noiel of native 
revolt in present-day Africa. 

W *oen VV |LT£ * of Egypt, Cambridge, 

19An interesting brief biography, synma 
thetie to the Egyptian dictator. 
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Guide lo Pronunciation Symbols 


The pronunciations in this index are diawn tom the American College Dictionary, copyright 1947 through 
1959 and used by permission of Random House- The Following key identifies only the sounds of liaOSC prar 
nuncaalion synahok that may create problems. 


i: Act 
a: ibfe 
hi dd*C 
ii: art 

ehfc 

t: e^tLfll 

k if 

I: icf 
6: hot 


6; over 

a: appears only in unaccented syl¬ 
lables and indicates the sound 

6t fjrder 

oiroH 

Off 

WS: hook 

a in aktne 

66: mw 

e in system 

OU: out 

l in easily 

U: Up 

o in g&llop 

6: use 

6: urge 

u in arcus 


Foreign sonndtr £f French aswu a sound midway between a and a. 

Tir^ German adl; a blend of both sounds, 

s- French km; a nazaluccd vowel, wtih the n StlcnL 

oei German sehdir, a blend of 6 ami e. with lips rounded. 

u: French hi, German fiber; a blend of on and ft, with lips rounded. 


Two accent marks appear in the pronunciations. The 1 indicates strong nr primary stress. The f indicates light 
or secondary stress, 


Aachen (ii'kan), Palace School at. 

in 

Abd-el-Knm (al/dcl kfvm') F 571 
A be bird Cab's lard'), Peter, 200-1 
Abo lit ion i SIS. 4--S 
Abraham. 32 r 40 

Absolutism. 276 r 276^81, 231. 
288-39 F m 305 p ilb. 
357, 445, 476-77 
See duo Monarchy 
Abstractionists, 409 
Achaeans (a ke'anz), 70 
Adenauer (a'dan uu ar}, Kauai, 
671 

Adrian ople (i f Jn a m/pat). Ba tile 

of T 121 

Aegean (ejc'arO civilisation, 63- 
70 

A emid (i ncHd}. 107 
Aeschylus Ccs'ka las), 31 
Aesop's fe^sap) fables, 62 
Afghanistan (af gan/a stsn 1 )* 516 
Agriculture- See Farming 
Airplanes, 379 
ALLj r (ak'bar), 157 
Akkadians (a kiMi anz), 35 

Alaska, 663 

Albania (ilba'nla)+ 595, 613, 
651,655,673 

Albigenses (allw jSr/Wz), 197 

694 


Alexander the Great, 44, 86-87, 
63 69 

Alcs-.inder I (of Russia), 351 r 353, 
*56, 359, 360 r 477 
Alexander II (of Russia), 477*79 
Alexander III (of Russia), 479 
Alexandria. 69. 493 
Alfonso Cllfonto) XH1 (of 
Spain), 613 
Alfred the Great, 230 
Algeciros (al r }3 sufas) Confer 
ente. 544 

Algeria, 426, 497, 571, 669, 665 
All-India Party Congress^ 515 
All-R lih Lin Congress of Soviets, 
576, 579, 584 

Alphabet 39, 44, 63, 71, 92 
Alsace-Lorraine (ai^as lo ran'), 
275, 426, 467, 541, 556, 623 
Alva, Duke of, 270 
America, French and British in. 
30^-6 

Revolutionary War in, 327-330, 
43 3, 4&9, 523 

wl tlement and development of, 

324-27 

See also United Stales 
Anabaptists, 247 

Angles and Saxons, 121, 130, I3L 
230 


Anglican Church, 249-50, 272, 
286, 291, 417 

Anne, Queen (of England), 293 
Anticlerical ism, 403, 429, 430, 466 
Anti-Federalists, 436 
AnrirSemitism, 189, 430 n 467, 612, 
673 

Antony, Mark. 100, 107 
Ape-man, 4 

Apol todunis (ap6Pnd6r'us)i 82 
Appeasement, 624, 627-26 
Aquinas ( a kwi'nas), Thomas, 201 
Arabia. 144, 167 
Arabic language, S47 p 148 
Arabic numerals, 147 
Arabs, 140, 144, 146, 155-57,239 
Christian, 569 

nationalism of, 569, 570, 571, 
664 

in Palestine, 569, 570 
See also Moslems 
Aragon (aKa eon'), 239 
Arch, early use of, 52, 107-8 
Archeology, 29, 31, 38, 49, 56, 68 
Archimedes (arTessrw'dea), 89 
Architecture- S« Art 
Argentina, 519 

Aristotle (Sr'a stik'al), 61, 87.201, 

220 

Arbis: Ariantsm. I26 r 131 


Art and architecture, in age of 
Louis XIV, 282 
of ancient Egypt, 24. 27-29 
of ament Greece, 78, 82 
Brian tine, 141 
Chinese* 58, 16] 

Cretan, 69 

Hellenistic, 89 

of India, 49, 154, 156, 157 

Mayan and Altec, 262 

medieval, 202-5 

Modem, 408-9 

Moslem. 148 

Persian, 44 

prehistoric, 6, 12 

Renaissance, 221-25, 225-26 

Roman, 107-8, 111 

Romantic, 405 
Sumerian, 32 
Arthur, King, 202 
Articles of Confederation, 433~ 
34 

Aryans, 44, 49-50, 70, 600 
Asia Minor. 38-42, 69, 7] 37 95 
140 

Asoka (a sif/ta), 53, I5J 
Assembly of Notables, 334-35 
AssurhanJpal (as or LrnT pal'), 42 
Assyrians, 29, 40, 42—13 
Astronomy, 4 3-44, 39, 147. 152, 
201. 226, 261-62 
Aswan (is wan* ) dam. 25 
Athens. 71, 73-74, 75, 77-80, 84- 
85 

Atlantic Charter, 645 
Atomic energy, S2. 378. 397,. *99, 
643 

Attica (ar^ko), 34 
Attih Gt*olo3, 121 
Attlee. Clement, 646, 668 

Augsburg, Peace nf, 248 

Aurmigzcb (6r*angzch0, 157, 306 
Australia, 529-31. 534. 568 
AiLstria, 242, 280, 281, 340, 352, 
357, 362, 363, 454, 455, 456. 
461. 463, 469-71, 474, 559, 
604. 61], 627. 662 
the Dua] Monarchy: ffe Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary 

AiiSiHa^Hutigarv: 470, 471, 542, 
543. 544, 545, 546, 548. 549, 
55 L 552. $57 
Austrian Succession. 300 
War of the, 302-3, 307 
Aitstfo-Fnjsslan War, 463 

Avars (a vane*), 132 

Averrocs Ca«b')* 147 
Avicenna (a*'* sen**), 148 

A^gnnn (a v% rty6^}, 237, 244 
Aits powers, 626, 628, 63^33, 
636-43 


Azores (a zsoiz*). 258 
Aztecs, 262, 263 

Babel, lower of, 35 
Baber (bii*b*r), 157 
Babylon (bab*sbn}. 43 
^Babylonian Captivity," 244 
Babylonian Empires. 35-36. 43- 

44, 63 

Bach CbiiRH), Johann Sebastian. 
284 

Bacon, Francis, 226 

Bacon, Roger. 201 

Bagdad, 147, 210 

Bagdad Pact, 664. 685 

fiakcwcll. Robert, 392 

Balance of power, 280, 303, 309 

Balance of trade, 267 

Balkan countries* 471, 472. 544- 

45, 612, 632-33 
Balkan League, 545 
Balkan Wars. 4?4, 545 

Baltic nations, 557, 579, 580, 612 
630 

Bdlzac (bsKzak), Honore de, 408 
Baptists, 250 

Baroque (bs rok*) art, 282 
“Barracks emperors/' 117-18 
Barter. 11-12, 24. 187 
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